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Signs Special Issue: 
Beyond the Gaze: Recent Approaches to Film Feminisms 


igns: Journal of Women in Culture and Society secks submissions for “Be- 

yond the Gaze: Recent Approaches to Film Feminisms,” a special issue 

slated for publication in autumn 2004. Once dominated by psycho- 
analysis and focused on “sexual difference,” the “gaze,” “desire,” and 
“lack,” feminist film theory and media work has become an increasingly 
heterogeneous, dynamic, and contested set of concepts and practices. It has 
not only broadened its scope and its objects of study to include both tel- 
evision and digital media, but it has also responded to the challenge of 
difference: differences among women, among theoretical and critical ap- 
proaches to women’s media work, and among filmic modes of production 
employed by women for diverse purposes. While film feminism once 
adopted a primarily Eurocentric focus, now a global perspective compara- 
tively aligns disparate feminisms, nationalisms, and media in various locations 
and across class and racial strata throughout the world. Accordingly, after 
more than twenty-five years of feminist film theory, this special issue will 
bring together essays that theoretically, historically, and/or critically discuss 
and demonstrate film feminism as not only a changing conceptual apparatus 
but also a pluralistic cultural praxis. To this end, in addition to scholarly 
essays, we welcome interactive interviews and dialogues and experimental 
forms of discourse that address questions raised by contemporary film fem- 
inisms, both theoretical and practical. 

Important questions and areas of inquiry include the following: What 
kinds of film and media theory are now viable for feminism? Can we even 
say that feminist film theory still exists as such, or has it been absorbed 
or diffused by broader and more global theories of culture or gender? 
Does psychoanalytic theory still have something to offer feminist inquiry 
into the affect and effects of media? How has cultural theory reframed 
questions of gender and representation, and how might feminist film the- 
ory address an ever-expanding media culture in which film can no longer 
be clearly differentiated as a discrete medium? 

What are the histories of film feminisms that have not been told? In 
the canon that has come to represent feminist film theory, history, and 
praxis, some intellectual trajectories have overshadowed others, resulting, 


for example, in the relative neglect of consideration of women in the 


media workplace or of film feminisms in a global context. What new 
histories might be charted? 

How does feminist film criticism function as a social and cultural as 
well as a critical force? Key film texts, both popular (e.g., Thelma and 
Lonis) and experimental (¢.g., Watermelon Woman), generate cultural 
debates that include but extend beyond academic feminist discourse into 
the broader public sphere. Similarly, key televisual texts (¢.g., Aly McBeal 
and Sex in the City) have brought women’s issues into the foreground of 
public consciousness, and television has now become a primary site for 
contemporary feminist consideration not only of gender but also of the 
anemic representation of race and class. 

Given the diversity and range of feminist film practice, what kinds of 
works are not receiving appropriate theoretical, historical, and critical at- 
tention, and how might such neglect be redreased? Most critical attention 
is devoted to popular films made for entertainment, but feminist media 
praxis primarily embraces forms (e.g., documentaries, experimental films, 
and activist videos) that generally challenge the terms of dominant theory 
and criticism. 

These are the kind of questions we would like our contributors to deal 
with in submissions that we hope will represent a wide range of approaches 
and applications and address the most critical and compelling issues on the 
agenda of film feminism. Finally, we encourage all Sqgus readers to send the 
title, country of origin, and year of release of the most meaningful feminist 
film, video, or television program they have seen to: films@signs.ucla.edu. 

The special issue editors are Vivian Sobchack (film, television, and digital 
media, University of California, Los Angeles) and Kathleen McHugh (com- 
parative literature and film, University of California, Riverside). Please con- 
sult the “Guidelines for Contributors” printed at the back of the most recent 
issuc of the journal. Please send submissions (five copies) no later than 
January 31, 2003, to Signs, “Beyond the Gaze: Recent Approaches to Film 
Feminisms,” University of California, Los Angeles, 1400H Public Policy 
Building, Los Angeles, CA 90095-7122. 
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Feminism and Cultural Memory: An Introduction 


he cover image for this volume, “Self Portrait (Ellis Island),” evokes 

several of the issues and assumptions suggested by the relationship 

between cultural memory and gender. Produced in 1988 by the U.S. 
photographer Lorie Novak, the image is a projection: a photograph of a 
slide of a woman’s face floating in an empty room with peeling plaster 
walls, an open door, and a rough earthen floor.’ The woman’s head is 
bifurcated at the point where floor and wall meet. The face fades into the 
doorway and the hall behind it, the color of her skin merges into the 
earthen tones of the floor; the dark curly hair disappears into the ceiling. 
Pushed back to the two sides of the room, the carpet becomes an asym- 
metrical décolletage, creating the illusion that the room and her chest are 
one and that to walk into the room is to have access to the interiority of 
the person. 

The caption tells us that this is a self-portrait: the head is a photograph 
of the photographer. Although in the image the self of the portrait mys- 
teriously hovers in space, the title firmly situates her in a particular place, 
Ellis Island, where generations of immigrants and refugees from Europe 
first entered the United States. “Self Portrait (Ellis Island)”—the two terms 
are parenthetically related, as though Ellis Island qualifies the notion of 
“self,” or of “portrait.” The image is at once a portrait of Ellis Island and 
a self-portrait in Ellis Island. 

The relationship among these terms is as ambiguous as the situation 
of the artist’s body and head in the space she does not quite inhabit: she 
is both photographer and subject of the image, both behind the lens and 
in front of it, both in the Ellis Island space and elsewhere. The image is 


We are grateful to Susan Brison, Jonathan Crewe, Susan Gubar, Ivy Schweitzer, Leo 
Spitzer, Marita Sturken, Diana Taylor, and Melissa Zeiger for their incisive readings of this 
introduction. 

l? Of this technique, Novak has written: “I was creating color photographs of empty 
rooms in which superimposed ‘projections’ form the visual analogue for psychological and 
emotional states” (1999, 15). 
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that of a phantom, and surely Ellis Island is haunted by the ghosts of 
those who, like Lorie Novak’s ancestors, arrived there to make a new 
home in the United States. But this ghost is not from the past; it is the 
artist’s own self-portrait in the present. In an uncanny reversal, the artist 
haunts the point of entry for prior generations as much as she herself is 
haunted by this key site in U.S. cultural memory. 

Novak’s image is an act of memory, a public art project produced when 
Ellis Island was being rebuilt as a museum. It shows memory to be both 
public and private, both individual (it is a self-portrait) and cultural (the 
self is shaped by, and thus conveys or represents, its group history and 
identity). Memory is firmly situated in the present yet looks toward the 
future; it is the encounter between the “self” of the portrait and the space 
that resonates with history. The present is thus composed of numerous 
layered temporalities that come together in Novak’s projection. Novak, the 
artist, becomes a retrospective witness who has opened a door to the past 
and invited her viewers to join her in its exploration. She has done so in 
the space that is in itself a doorway to a new home, marked by the traumas 
and the nostalgias connecting those who passed through there to the places 
they had left. Novak has projected herself into the space of the past, a space 
that was empty until she brought memories to it, and she has permitted 
memories to be inscribed onto her own body, thus assuming their burdens. 
Allowing her own bodily boundaries to decoalesce, she has offered herself 
as an agent of memorial transmission. In occupying this position, she is at 
once the descendant and the ancestor mediating the memory of future 
generations. 

Except for the fact that the face and the body hovering in the space 
of the room are clearly female, the image does not explicitly raise the 
question of gender. Yet it certainly invites speculation as to how gender 
inflects the experiences of immigrants arriving at Ellis Island and the acts 
of testimony, such as Novak’s, that evoke their histories. How, for instance, 
does the position of finding oneself on the threshold of a new citizenship 
shape assumptions about gender and sexuality? How do old and new world 
constructions of gender collide in this space of transition? How does the 
role of the female witness or agent of transmission differ from that of her 
male counterpart? How do feminist theories of empathy and intersubjec- 
tivity, of space, of solidarity, of the body and bodily memory, indeed of 
photographic representation itself, inflect our reading of the image? In 
posing but not foregrounding the question of gender, Novak’s photo- 
graph points to its elusive yet pervasive presence in the making of cultural 
memory. 
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The field 

For the last thirty years, feminist scholarship has been driven by the desire 
to redefine culture from the perspective of women through the retrieval 
and inclusion of women’s work, stories, and artifacts. This period has also 
seen an explosion of literary and cultural production by women in nu- 
merous languages and cultures that in itself has shaped much of the cul- 
tural memory of the late twentieth century. Much of recent feminist schol- 
arship touches directly or indirectly on questions of cultural memory. For 
instance, feminist writing on sexual abuse and violence against women 
has been intensely preoccupied with memory, trauma, and transmission 
in the family and in society.? Debates about recovered memory have di- 
vided feminists throughout the 1990s. Feminist readings of autobiography 
and memoir, and feminist practices of oral history, have struggled to define 
the gendered manifestations of these literary genres and have thus analyzed 
gender differentiations in acts of personal and cultural memory.’ Preoc- 
cupations with the gendered politics of decolonization, exile, migration, 
and immigration have given rise to questions about the archive and about 
the transmission of memory across spatial and generational boundaries.‘ 
And historical and literary analyses of the institution of slavery and its 
legacy have provided an idiom for representing the difficulties inherent 
in the transmission of cultural trauma. Often vilified as divisive, numerous 
black feminists have nevertheless produced literary, cinematic, and critical 
texts that focus centrally on the gendered nature of the atrocities of en- 
slavement and the ways in which that experience is bequeathed and recalled 
in the narratives and on the bodies of subsequent generations." 

Thus feminist studies of sexual abuse, autobiographical literature, mi- 
gration, and slavery have either assumed gender to be relevant to cultural 
memory or have engaged it explicitly. But scholars working in other areas 
of cultural and collective memory—especially national memory and coun- 
termemory, nostalgia, memorialization, legal memory and testimony, and 
the memory and “postmemory” of the Holocaust—have only recently be- 


? See, c.g., Spillers 1987; Herman 1992; Culbertson 1995; Painter 1995; Haaken 1998; 
Scurken 1999, Brison 2002. 

3 A selective, but by no means exhaustive, list might include the following: Benstock 
1988; hooks 1989; Lionnet 1989, Nussbaum 1989; Miller 1991; Kuhn 1995; Leydeadorff, 
Passerini, and Thompson 1996; Smith and Watson 1998; Gilmore 2001. 

* Bor example, Ganguly 1992; Pratt 1992; Sharpe 1993; McClintock 1995; Lee 1999; 
Seldfvar-Hull 2000. 

E See, c.g., McDowell 1989; Smith 1993, 1998; Dubey 1995; Hartman 1997; Rody 
2001. 
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gun to engage with feminist theoretical analyses of gender, sexuality, race, 

nation, and class. The unspeakable victimization of the Holocaust, like the 

dehumanization of slavery, has come to shape much recent thinking about~ 
trauma, memory, memorialization, and transmission. Yet, unlike scholars of 
slavery, many interpreters of the Holocaust have actively resisted making 
gender differentiations among witnesses and analyzing how representational 

paradigms might be gendered.° And the major recent theoretical work on 
trauma has yet to grapple fully with the mark of gender.’ This special issue 

of Signs responds to the “uneven developments” (to borrow Mary Poovey’s 

[1988] phrase) of feminist studies and memory studies. 

To date there have been very few sustained efforts to theorize in such 
general and comparative terms about memory from the perspective of 
feminism. To our knowledge, the first attempts occurred at a 1986 con- 
ference at the University of Michigan, published as a special issue of the 
Michigan Quarterly Review on “Women and Memory” and edited by 
Margaret Lourie, Domna Stanton, and Martha Vicinus in 1987. These 
editors and authors use the concept of “memory” to define the field of 
women’s studies as a form of “countermemory” and feminist scholarship, 
literature, and art as means of redressing the official “forgetting” of 
women’s histories. While some of the MQR essays do address gender 
differences in the act of remembering, most expose the psychological and 
political structures of forgetting or repression that have disempowered 
women or enabled them to veil their own painful past lives. Essays on 
history, literature, and psychoanalysis are supplemented by poems and 
visual texts that are in themselves acts of memory. The themes in this 
historic volume on women and memory are so consonant with the bur- 
geoning theoretical work on cultural memory in such fields as Holocaust 
studies, memorialization, trauma, and testimony of the late 1980s and the 


* Recent scholarship on gender, national memory, and countermemory includes Lowe 
1996; Sturken 1997; Brear 2000; Yuh! 2000; McAllister 2001. Work on gender and legal 
memory includes Willams 1991, 1995; and Matsuda 1996. On gender, sexuality, and nos- 
talgia, see, c.g., Greene 1991; Probyn 1996; and Rubenstein 2001. There is a substantial 
and contested Hinerature on women’s experiences in the Holocaust thar distinguishes it from 
the experiences of men. See, ¢.g., Ringeiheim 1984, 1990; Goldenberg 1990; Ritmer and 
Roth 1993; Ofer and Weitzman 1998; and Kremer 1999. For feminist analyses of gender 
and the memory and memodialization of the Holocaust, sce, ¢.g., Hirsch and Spitzer 1993; 
Horowitz 2001; and Kahane 2001. 

” Caruth 1996 and Leys 2000. 
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1990s that one can only wonder why memory studies and feminist studies 
developed on parallel but separate tracks.* 

We believe that this issue of Signs on “Gender and Cultural Memory” 
provides the first occasion since 1987 for an interdisciplinary and inter- 
national dialogue between feminist theories and theories of cultural mem- 
ory. The 130 submissions we received from a dozen countries attest to 
the lively interest in this field and the multiple sites in which it is being 
formulated. And yet, in each of these sites, both “gender” and “cultural 
memory” are complex and contested concepts used and understood in a 
variety of ways. In spite of these important differences, however, the essays 
in this volume attest to the significant theoretical intersections between 
feminist theory and theories of social and cultural memory, intersections 
that can only be clarified when the question of gender is posed explicitly. 
More important, their interdisciplinarity reflects the richness of memory 
studies, even as their feminist methodologies engage many of the most 
recent preoccupations of the field. 


Cultural memory and gender 
Our own understanding of the term cxftwral memory is indebted to Paul 
Connerton’s notion of an “act of transfer” (1989, 39), an act in the present 
by which individuals and groups constitute their identities by recalling a 
shared past on the basis of common, and therefore often contested, norms, 
conventions, and practices.” These transactions emerge out of a complex 
dynamic between past and present, individual and collective, public and 
private, recall and forgetting, power and powerlessness, history and myth, 
trauma and nostalgia, conscious and unconscious fears or desires. Always 
mediated, cultural memory is the product of fragmentary personal and 
collective experiences articulated through technologies and media that 
shape even as they transmit memory. Acts of memory are thus acts of 
performance, representation, and interpretation. They require agents and 
specific contexts. They can be conscious and deliberate; at the same time, 
and this is certainly true in the case of trauma, they can be involuntary, 
repetitious, obsessive. 

In a variety of ways, feminist theory can provide a valuable lens through 


* A more recent conference and book explicitly connect gender and memory in the much 
more specific context of the memorialization of World War I and Nazi crimes in the two 
Germanies as well as abroad. See Eschebach, Wenk, and Jacobeit 2002. 

> Sec also Bal, Crewe, and Spitzer 1999, 
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which cultural memory may be studied. Indeed, gender, along with race 
and class, marks identities in specific ways and provides a means by which 
cultural memory is located in a specific context rather than subsumed into 
monolithic and essentialist categories. Moreover, gender is an inescapable 
dimension of differential power relations, and cultural memory is always 
about the distribution of and contested claims to power. What a culture 
remembers and what it chooses to forget are intricately bound up with 
issues of power and hegemony, and thus with gender. Finally, the cultural 
tropes and codes through which a culture represents its past are also 
marked by gender, race, and class. The authors in this volume use tools 
that feminist scholarship has developed and apply them to an analysis of 
the dynamics of gender and power in the work of cultural memory. 


Technologies of cultural memory 

The contributors to this volume both analyze and use a range of tech- 
nologies through which cultural memory is articulated, and they reflect 
on the ways in which performative practices, representational media, and 
cultural frames of interpretation might be gendered. For Novak in “Self 
Portrait (Ellis Island),” memory is visual and spatial. Places, she suggests, 
are marked by the events that occurred in them and the people who passed 
through them. Photographic images become vehicles of transmission. But 
her work also makes clear that images need an explanatory narrative to 
become meaningful: the image depends on its caption and its date, or at 
the very least it requires some recognizable context.’® Through its sug- 
gestive mise-en-scéne, her image elicits multiple narratives from its viewers, 
narratives about the people who arrived at Ellis Island, or about the artist 
who chose to take her self-portrait there. These narratives are based on 
historical knowledge;.on cultural myths and symbols; on desire, identi- 
fication, and imagination; on denial and repression. They are fragments 
of stories, responding to the limited fragmentary clues on which they are 
built. In presenting the image to us, Novak subjects it to our frames of 
interpretation, frames that tend to take narrative shapes. 

Some of the essays in this volume focus on the visual and cinematic 
transmission of cultural memory (Bennett, Salomon, Sieg, Stevens). Others 
find literary narratives to be the most resonant vehicles. Ranging from 
biography (Moynagh, Sieg, Stevens), autobiography and personal writing 
(Childers, Bardenstein), to film (Sieg, Stevens), opera (Moynagh), and fic- 


10 Ror a noonarrative conception of cultural memory based on performance and other 
nonchscursive systems of communication, see Taylor 2002. 
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tion (Gubar, McDermott, Yukins), literary genres enable an analysis of the 
mediated nature of cultural memory and the ways in which, in Connerton’s 
terms, “to remember . . . is precisely not to recall events as isolated, it is 
to become capable of forming meaningful narrative sequences” (1989, 26). 
Besides visual, cinematic, and literary genres, we also encounter other modes 
of transmitting cultural memory, such as the law (Campbell), oral history 
(Giles, Hershatter, Kaplan), ritual (Bold, Knowles, and Leach), national 
myth (Boose, Moynagh), food (Bardenstein), bodily practice (Childers, 
Bennett, Kaplan, Salomon), and even silence (Gubar, Kaplan, McDermott). 

Cumulatively, the essays in this volume would seem to suggest that 
cultural memory is most forcefully transmitted through the individual 
voice and body—through the testimony of a witness. This is not to say 
that the witness tells only of her own memory; as Maurice Halbwachs has 
made clear, “it is in society that people normally acquire their memories. 
It is also in society that they recall, recognize, and localize their memories” 
(1992, 38). The stories our authors discuss represent individual identity 
as shaped by membership in one or several groups. But in focusing on 
the singular story, they can better highlight difference and particularity 
of context, eschewing the generalizing and homogenizing tendencies of 
identity politics. Cultural memory, they seem to suggest, can best be 
understood at the juncture where the individual and the social come 
together, where the person is called on to illustrate the social formation 
in its heterogencity and complexity. The individual story, whether told 
through oral narrative, fiction, film, testimony, or performance, also serves 
as a challenge and a countermemory to official hegemonic history. This 
is particularly poignant in Charlotte Salomon’s fragmentary “Postscript” 
to her visual autobiography Léfe? or Theatre? in which she suggests how 
one woman’s life is shaped by the intersections between familial abuse 
and depression, on the one hand, and the historical catastrophe of World 
War II and the Holocaust, on the other hand. 

Indeed, at this juncture of private and public, gender may be seen as a 
determining factor. Women’s history as counterhistory that restores for- 
gotten stories to the historical record certainly illustrates this point. But 
beyond this explicit instance, the technologies of memory, the frames of 
interpretation, and the acts of transfer they enable are in themselves gen- 
dered, inasmuch as they depend on conventional paradigms and received 
cultural models, on codes that are culturally shared and available. Purther- 
more, experience, as well as its recollection and transmission, is subject to 
gendered paradigms. But gender, like memory, must be grounded in context 
if it is not to remain an abstract binary structure. The individual and group 
narratives we encounter in this volume allow us to see the factors that shape 
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gender and thus the intersectionality and articulation of gender, race, class, 
and sexuality (Smith 1998). Identity, whether individual or cultural, be- 
comes a story that stretches from the past to the present and the future, 
that connects the individual to the group, and that is structured by gender 
and related identity markers. Thus, Carol Bardenstein shows in her essay 
on Middle Eastern food memoirs that the experience of exile reshapes the 
memory of home to the point even of reconfiguring gender roles in con- 
nection with the production and transmission of food knowledge. And for 
Judy Giles, the oral narratives of two working-class women who came of 
age in Britain in the 1930s and 1940s redefine dominant understandings 
of modernity, revaluing nostalgia and continuity rather than fragmentation 
and rupture. For Mary Childers, moreover, autobiographical reading be- 
comes the mode through which to bear witness to the cumulative trauma 
of poverty. Yet she finds the personal voice a risky choice for those who 
wish to avoid the discourse of victimization that characterizes many memoirs 
of the underprivileged. 

The essays in this volume allow us to conclude that the representational 
media that function as technologies of memory perform important cultural 
memory work in constituting and consolidating group identities." This is 
certainly true for the cultural recall of traumatic events. As Mieke Bal claims 
in her introduction to Acts of Memory, “Art—and other cultural artifacts 
such as photographs and published texts of all kinds—can mediate between 
the parties to the traumatizing scene and between these and the reader or 
viewer. The recipients of the account perform an act of memory that is 
potentially healing, as it calls for political and cultural solidarity in recog- 
nizing the traumatized party’s predicament” (Bal, Crewe, and Spitzer 1999, 
x). Essays on the memorialization of violence against women (Bold, Know- 
les, and Leach), sexual torture in Chile (Kaplan), child memory of the 
Holocaust (Gubar), and the visual representations of cultural violence in 
Northern Ireland and Colombia (Bennett) show that the testimonial ex- 
changes and what Susan Gubar has described as the “empathic identifica- 
tion” between teller and listener are significantly gendered. In her essay on 
the Serb imaginary, Lynda Boose shows the negative side of a cultural 
memory of victimization that is invoked not as a form of healing but as an 
incitement to war. Meanwhile, Maureen Moynagh interrogates the Cana- 


u Por Annette Kubn “memory work” is “an active practice of remembering which takes 
an inquiring attitude toward the past and the activity of its (re)construction through memory. 
[It] undercuts assumptions about the transparency or the authenticity of what is remembered” 
(Kuhn 2000, 186). 
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dian national myth by exposing its implication in the gendered history of 
the Atlantic slave trade. 

Strikingly, nostalgic narratives perform a similar and similarly gendered 
kind of cultural memory work to traumatic ones. Nostalgic narratives are 
often dismissed as inherently conservative, if not reactionary and escapist, 
yearnings for an idealized past that disable political action in the present 
on behalf of social change.” As the essays by Gail Hershatter on Chinese 
rural women’s memories of 1950s socialism and Bardenstein on the food 
memoirs of Middle Eastern exiles suggest, however, nostalgia mediates 
narratives and rituals that evolve out of gendered historical experiences. 
The longing for a lost home or group identity can serve as a form of 
critique rather than idealization. Sinead McDermott rereads Jane Smiley’s 
A Thousand Acres as a text that replaces the narrative of the abusive father 
with the mother’s lost story, thus showing how nostalgia can perpetuate 
a necessary engagement with the past and act of witnessing in the present. 
Feminist narratives can thus resituate the politics of nostalgia by recu- 
perating devalued, marginalized, or repressed cultural formations. 


Agents of cultural memory 

Unlike the traditional archives of history, the archives of cultural memory 
consist not only of the stories, images, or documents of the past but also 
of the “acts of transfer” without which we would have no access to them. 
Cultural memory is, in James Young’s words, “received history”; as “the 
combined study of both what happened and how it is passed down to 
us” (Young 1997, 41), it includes the addressee or cowitness as well as 
the witness. An act of telling and listening, performing and watching, it 
is, Most important, an act of retelling or, in the language of performance, 
of “twice-behaved behavior.” And it acknowledges the unavailability of 
the original experience and the fragmentary and mediated nature of the 
reconstruction. Indeed, as Deborah McDowell has put it, “what we call 
the past is merely a function and production of a continuous present and 
its discourses” (1989, 147). 

The essays in this volume closely analyze various agents of cultural mem- 
ory, as well as the acts of transfer they enable. They show the interactions 
between transmitter and receiver, primary and secondary witness, teller and 
listener, subject and historian, scholar and activist, character, writer, and 
ctitic to be inflected by gender, race, nation, and generation. In this volume, 


2 See capecially Williams 1974; Vromen 1993; and Boym 2001. 
See Schechner 1985, esp. chap. 2. 
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as in much of the work on cultural memory, we often find these transactions 
to be located in the family between parents and children (Bardenstein, 
Childers, Gubar, McDermott, Salomon, Yukins). In these family plots, par- 
ent/child transmission is interrupted by the violence of war, totalitarianism, 
exile, or sexual abuse. Nevertheless, the sons and daughters in the chain of 
familial and thus also of cultural memory attempt to bear witness to the 
fragmented, interrupted, and mostly traumatic stories they have inherited 
through verbal, visual, and bodily acts of postmemory (Hirsch 1997, 1999, 
2002). 

Yet the boundaries of family are often enlarged to include illegitimate 
children (Yukins) or “witnesses by adoption” (Gubar). The family appears 
both as an object of nostalgia, a space of potential protection from the 
public violence of the twentieth century, a home and a haven, and, con- 
trarily, as a dangerous and violent traumatizing space in its own right. It 
thus offers a site in which not only the particularities of listening, empathy, 
and identification but also the appropriations and distortions, the power 
differentials that characterize the transmission of cultural memory and the 
work of countermemory, can fruitfully be identified. 

A number of our essays locate the work of memory outside the family 
in the public domain of politics (Boose), the law (Campbell), social move- 
ments (Bold, Knowles, and Leach), art (Bennett), and the scholarly and 
artistic work of history and biography (Giles, Hershatter, Kaplan, Moynagh, 
Stevens, Sieg, Watson). The relationships established here between primary 
and secondary witnesses, however, both resemble and exceed the frame of 
familial relationships. Listening and retelling, especially in the case of in- 
dividual or cultural trauma, require empathy as well as distance—being able 
to say “it could have been me” but at the same time asserting that “it was 
not me.” Dori Laub has characterized the act of listening to the trauma of 
the Holocaust as a shared vulnerability and intersubjectivity, and his de- 
scription is certainly applicable beyond the specific context of Holocaust 
testimony: “There are hazards to the listening to trauma. Trauma—and its 
impact on the hearer—leaves, indeed, no hiding place intact. As one comes 
to know the survivor, one really comes to know oneself and that is no simple 
task” (Relman and Laub 1992, 72)."* In this volume, forms of acknowl- 
edged—successful or failed—transference are discussed in the work of his- 
torians (Giles, Hershatter, Kaplan), writers and filmmakers (Gubar, Sieg, 
Stevens), lawyers and prosecutors (Campbell), and visual artists (Bennett). 


M Roland Barthes has also theorized a form of “active listening” in his esexy “Listening” 
(1991) For feminist analyses of listening, see Greenberg 1998 and Chun 1999. On the 
hstonan’s transference, see LaCapra 1994. 
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The authors in this volume gender the transferential acts of memorial 
transmission. In her essay, for example, Jill Bennett argues that women’s 
bodies are more likely than men’s to be assigned the cultural work of 
mourning and pain that is located in the body. Gubar finds an uncon- 
ventional and transformed masculinity emerging from the empathic iden- 
tification required by the suffering of the Holocaust. Maurice Stevens 
reads Spike Lee’s Malcolm X as a celebration of black nationalist identity 
that relies on the disavowal of the feminine and the homoerotic. And 
Temma Kaplan defines a feminine and feminist line of transmission leading 
from the daughter-activist-witness to the mother cowitness and eventually 
to the historian, whose scholarly work becomes an instance of resistance 
and a form of activism in its own right. As such, it inserts itself into the 
best traditions of feminist activist scholarship. 

The essays in this volume map the role of the addressee on a spectrum 
that runs from empathic identification and acknowledged transference all 
the way to appropriation, suppression, and failed listening. In her oral 
history work with rural Chinese women, Hershatter interrogates her own 
position as well as that of her local cointerviewer. Katrin Sieg explores 
multiple and imbricated levels of appropriation in her discussion of the 
relationships of biographer and subject, filmmaker and print source, and 
German witness and Jewish victim in the retellings of the story of Aimée 
and Jaguar. The memorializing responsibility burdening the descendants 
of trauma survivors hovers between identification and appropriation in 
Elizabeth Yukins’s essay on the transmission of the memory of slavery in 
Corregidora and Paradise. Julia Watson retrieves, translates, and interprets 
Charlotte Salomon’s brief and allusive autobiographical fragment from 
the perspective of her present, adding a great deal of explanatory material 
that supplements and thus profoundly transforms the original. And Kirsten 
Campbell’s account of the silencing of the rape victim in human rights 
tribunals calls for an ethics of legal listening by which the bodily trauma 
of rape does not invalidate the credibility of the witness. 


Feminism and cultural memory 

Feminist art and scholarship have worked to restore to hegemonic cultural 
memory the stories that have been forgotten or erased from the historical 
record. But feminism has done more. It has defamiliarized and thus reen- 
visioned traditional modes of knowing the past. Theorizing cultural mem- 
ory through the lens of feminism does not merely foreground the dy- 
namics of gender and power. It also applies feminist modes of questioning 
to the analysis of cultural recall and forgetting. We hope that this volume 
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will enable readers to consider both the intersections between feminist 
theories and theories of memory and what we might think of as some 
distinctly feminist strategies of cultural memory work. 

Feminist studies and memory studies both presuppose that the present 
is defined by a past that is constructed and contested. Both fields assume 
that we do not study the past merely for its own sake; rather, we do so 
to meet the needs of the present. Both fields emphasize the situatedness 
of the individual in his or her social and historical context and are thus 
suspicious of universal categories of experience. Beyond these broad points 
of convergence, developments in feminism and work on cultural memory 
demonstrate that the content, sources, and experiences that are recalled, 
forgotten, or suppressed are of profound political significance. What we 
know about the past, and thus our understanding of the present, is shaped 
by the voices that speak to us out of history; relative degrees of power 
and powerlessness, privilege and disenfranchisement, determine the spaces 
where witnesses and testimony may be heard or ignored. 

From feminist and other varieties of social history, we have learned that 
public media and official archives memorialize the experiences of the pow- 
erful, those who control hegemonic discursive spaces. To find the testi- 
monies of the disenfranchised, we have turned to alternate archives such as 
visual images, music, ritual and performance, material and popular culture, 
oral history, and silence. We have recovered forgotten texts and have learned 
alternate reading strategies from them. From feminist literary and cultural 
criticism we have learned to be what Judith Fetterley (1978) has called 
“resisting readers” who interrogate the ideological assumptions that struc- 
ture and legitimate coherent linear narratives and who can decode narrative 
repetition, indirection, signifying, and figuration. We have learned to ques- 
tion claims to narrative reliability, seeking instead to understand alternative 
ways in which truthfulness might be assessed and used. Perhaps most im- 
portant, we have learned how to analyze and document the practices of 
private everyday experience, recognizing that they are as politically revealing 
in their own way as any event played out in the public arena. 

The authors in this volume have identified feminist modes of knowing 
and listening that facilitate the work of memory and transmission. They 
have been acutely aware of the pitfalls of using memory in the service of 
identity politics and in the interest of affirming a shared past of victimi- 
zation rather than envisioning a different future. They have been sensitive 
to the differences separating the primary from the secondary witness, and 
they have defined the active and activist listening, empathic identification, 
and solidarity required to imagine the experiences of the other, and there- 
fore of the past. Feminist theories of intersubjectivity; nonappropriative 
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identification, or allo-tdentification, in Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick’s term 
(1990, 59-63); and coalition building across difference might fruitfully 
illuminate the work of cultural memory." A feminist cultural memory 
would be particularly conscious of granting the pastness and the irretriev- 
ability of the past, the irreducibility of the other, and the untranslatability 
of the story of trauma. It would engage in modes of knowledge that are 
embodied, material, located, and thus also responsive and responsible to 
the other. Feminist modes of listening, as some of the essays in this volume 
show, can become ethical and political acts of solidarity and, perhaps, 
agency, on behalf of the trauma of the other. Significantly, however, they 
would also warn of the risks of even such a well-intentioned identificatory 
practice and the inevitable appropriations that inflect a politics based on 
empathy. They would remind us that forgetting and suppression must be 
contested by active remembering and that the practice and analysis of 
cultural memory can in itself be a form of political activism. 


The volume 

The sixteen essays in this volume cannot fully reflect the international and 
interdisciplinary range of current feminist scholarship on cultural memory. 
Yet they do come from literature, film, visual studies, history, and legal 
studies, and they do contextualize their analyses in the United Kingdom, 
China, Serbia, Canada, the former Yugoslavia, Chile, the United States, 
Colombia, Germany, Northern Ireland, Palestine, Egypt, and France. 
Their historical range is, however, limited to the twentieth century, a focus 
that we did not initially intend but that enables a greater theoretical and 
methodological coherence than would otherwise have been possible. It 
also reflects the period of the most significant cultural production by 
women in a number of different cultures and languages. 

The four sections into which the essays have been grouped—*National 
Countermemories,” “Acts of Testimony,” “Dis/Identifications,” and “The 
Gender of Nostalgia”—define some of the strategies of feminist cultural 
memory work that the essays perform. The first group of essays on “National 
Countermemories” challenges the making of national identities, mytholo- 
gies, and historical periodization by reinserting forgotten stories or exposing 
unacknowledged assumptions. The essays in the second section, “Acts of 
Testimony,” look at the gendered implications of what it means to bear 
witness as an individual and a member of a collective and what it means to 
be heard. Like those in the previous section, the essays grouped under “Dis/ 
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Identifications” define the relationships between primary and secondary 
witnessing, envisioning a feminist politics of listening and warning against 
the pitfalls of appropriation. The final section, “The Gender of Nostalgia,” 
recuperates narratives of home in the service of reconstituting identities 
fractured by exile, loss, and violence. In ending with an unpublished frag- 
ment written in the 1940s, we acknowledge the importance of recovering 
forgotten works by women and of reinserting them into our present. In 
addition, Charlotte Salomon’s “Postscript” qualifies any sense that the con- 
sequences of cultural memory work are inevitably salutary. 

Given the number, range, and quality of submissions we received and 
accepted, we decided early in our editorial process that we would forgo 
book reviews or a roundtable in order to make space for additional essays. 
In the aftermath of the attacks of September 11, 2001, however, we 
realized that we were in the extraordinary position of being able to doc- 
ument how various overlapping and disparate cultures make sense of, 
theorize, and gender a moment of cultural trauma. So as the contributors 
worked through their final revisions and we outlined our introduction, 
we decided to invite approximately seventy feminist artists, scholars, writ- 
ers, and activists from different countries to reflect on the gender impli- 
cations of this moment of cultural memory in the making. We are grateful 
to the twenty-one writers and artists who on short notice contributed 
Pieces about such diverse topics as the gendering of the World Trade 
Towers as architectural structures; the construction of Afghan women by 
liberal Western feminists; the suppressed and exclusionary racial, gendered, 
and sexual tropes contained in notions of national identity; the emergence 
of the working-class male hero; and mourning as a response to terrorism. 

The temporality of journal publication makes such a venture inherently 
problematic: at a time of crisis and rapid social and political change, what 
one thinks at any one moment is quickly superceded by events. As the 
authors of the roundtable are keenly aware, their statements may well 
seem out of date by the time this issue appears. If we were hoping to 
learn something about the workings of cultural memory through the 
roundtable on September 11, we will at the very least have been able to 
appreciate the ways in which cultural memory shifts in relation to an ever- 
changing present moment. 

We are grateful to the editors, and the editorial and production staffs 
of Sggns and the University of Chicago Press, for their support and good 
humor throughout our work on this issue. Each of the 130 contributors 
has taught us something about gender and cultural memory, and we only 
wish we had more space so as not to have had to make such excruciatingly 
difficult choices. The sixteen authors and twenty-one roundtable contrib- 
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utors promptly and patiently revised their essays. We are especially grateful 
to the numerous anonymous external reviewers who have taken time from 
their own scholarship to devote detailed attention to our contributors’ 
manuscripts. The hard work and dedication of so many testifies to the 
ongoing significance and promise of this topic. We hope that this issue 
will contribute to an ongoing dialogue about gender and cultural memory. 


Marianne Hirsch 
French and Comparative Literature 
Dartmouth College 


Valerie Smith 
English and African-American Studies 
Pri Universi 
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Judy Giles 


I. National Countermemories 


Narratives of Gender, Class, and Modernity In Women’s Memories 
of Mid-Twentieth Century Britain 


want to discuss the life stories told by two working-class women who 

grew up in Britain during the 1930s. My purpose is twofold. First, I 

want to unravel the ways in which cultural resources interact with 
individual psychic histories to constitute those representations of the past 
that we know as “memories.” Second, I am concerned with exploring the 
position of women in modernity.’ Classic accounts of modermity have 
generally ignored women like Jean Slater and Hannah Arkwright, whose 
stories are discussed below. The memories of ordinary women in the form 
of oral history material have, with the notable exception of Sally Alexander, 
rarely been used to understand the specificity of women’s lived experience 
of twentieth-century modernity or the forms of consciousness that pro- 
duced and were produced from this experience (Alexander 1994b).? In 
this essay, I argue that attending to the narrated memories of women like 
Jean and Hannah is one of the ways in which we can begin to revise our 
understanding of the relationship between modernity and femininities. 


Thanks are due to the Leverhulme Trust, which funded the fellowship that enabled me 
to complete this article, and to York St. John College, which allowed me the necessary 
sabbatical leave. These stories were collected as part of a wider research project thar was 
funded by the Leverhulme Trust and by research funding from York St. John College. A 
research assistant, Karen Boddycombe, conducted 27 interviews with women in North York- 
shire and northwest England. All references and quotes from oral testimony are from this 
project. 

1 Tam using a concept of modernity that derives from the work of a number of feminist 
writers as well as from classic accounts. See Simmel (1903) 1971, 1984; Benjamin 1973; 
Berman 1983; Pollock 1988; Wolff 1990; Light 1991; Wilson 1992; Alexander 1994a, 
199-4b; Felski 1995; O'Shea and Nava 1996. 

2 I have drawn on the following for my understanding of memory and oral history 
narratives: Pasecrini 1979; Portell: 1981; Popular Memory Group 1982; Figlio 1988; Samuel 
and Thompeon 1990; Borland 1991; Summerfield 1998 
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Women and modernity 

In his study of modernity, AH That Is Solid Melts into Air, Marshall Berman 
recalls the coming of the expressway that tore the heart out of Bronx 
neighborhoods and, figuratively as well as literally, destroyed the place of 
his childhood. In doing so, Berman draws on a well-established iconog- 
raphy of modernity: the all-devouring machinery of capitalism and ma- 
terialistic greed, the loss of communities as the price of progress, and the 
reemergence of “street” politics and people’s protests as a response to the 
circumstances of modern life (Berman 1983). Berman’s story involves 
both individual trauma, in this case the loss or end of childhood, and the 
historical forces of economic and technological rationality that changed 
forever the landscape of the Bronx. Berman’s use of individual reminis- 
cences alongside some of the most powerful cultural symbols of modernity 
reminds us how closely interwoven are collective memory and psychic 
trauma in the processes that constitute subjectivity (Alexander 1994b, 
231). Berman’s narrative also reveals, as do all the stories we tell, the 
unavoidable presence of gender: the forces of capitalism, of technology, 
the creator of the Bronx Expressway, and the expressway itself are all 
represented in ways that constitute a certain form of masculinity as ra- 
pacious, invasive, and competitive. AH That Is Solid draws on discourses 
of the modern that stretch back to the nineteenth century, in which 
woman, home, femininity are conflated as more or less synonymous and 
seen as marginal to the Western Enlightenment project of creating a ra- 
tional and democratic moral order. In the mid-nineteenth century, social 
commentators celebrated the home as a moral haven, a space untouched 
by the historical forces of industrialism and urbanism in which men could 
renew themselves for their work in the exhilarating but potentially cor- 
rupting modern world outside the front door. 

Berman’s account of the destruction of the Bronx selects certain phe- 
nomena as central to the narrative of modernity that he is construct- 
ing—the renewal and regeneration, disintegration, and fragmentation of 
urban life and the importance of the public arena (the city, the street, the 
workplace, and politics). In doing so, he follows in the steps of those 
writers and theorists, such as Marx, Baudelaire, Goethe, and Dostoyevsky, 
who produced a literature of the modern world that describes the re- 
sponses and experiences of men but fails to address those of women, who 
are simply relegated to a non- or premodern femininity. More recently, 
however, Mica Nava has demonstrated that, at the turn of the century, 
women were not completely confined to the domestic sphere. Women 
entered the public sphere increasingly as shoppers and employees in the 
new department and chain stores that targeted their marketing at women. 
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She concludes, therefore, that “modernity as a narrative and experience 
has turned out to be far more profoundly marked by the material and 
imagined presence of women than the classic accounts have allowed” 
(Nava 1997, 83). Nevertheless, the domestic sphere remained central to 
many women’s lives throughout the first half of the twentieth century. 
For millions of women in Britain, the parlor and the suburb rather than 
the city were the paradigmatic spaces of modernity. For many women, 
labor-saving equipment, improved housing, and the prospect of a com- 
panionable marriage offered the dignity and self-esteem that were so often 
perceived as missing from the lives of their mothers and grandmothers 
(Giles 1995). Alison Light has shown that in the interwar period, con- 
servative-minded middle-class women were able to enjoy a “culture of 
privacy” in which the pleasures of home life offered new forms of privilege 
even if these were also limiting and constraining (Light 1991, 12). Light 
has shown that it is mistaken to see domesticity and the private sphere as 
outside modernity: the home-centered feminine subjectivities of middle- 
class women were central to the construction of national identity in the 
first half of the twentieth century and found their apogee in the figure of 
the wartime housewife cheerfully doing her bit to keep Britain free from 
fascism. Light concludes her argument with a recognition that “we still 
have to write the histories of the emotional and affective relations which 
women have with home-making as part of the histories of what we call 
‘class’” (1991, 219). The stories that follow and my discussion of these 
are a contribution to the writing of that history. 


Culture, memory, and the personal narrative 

Any attempt to write the histories of women’s subjectivities requires an 
engagement with the ways in which the raw materials of lived experience 
are transformed into a coherent life narrative. Luisa Passerini insists that 
“oral history consists not just in factual statements but is preeminently an 
expression and representation of culture, and therefore includes not only 
literal narrations but also the dimension of memory, ideology and subcon- 
scious desires” (1979, 84). What I am interested in with regard to the 
stories I am discussing is the interplay of psychic need and ideology that 
produces certain meanings rather than others. And J am drawing on a body 
of work that understands memory as an active process by which meanings 
are created rather than as a “passive depository of facts” (Portelli 1981, 
102; Popular Memory Group 1982; White 1998). “Memories,” in the sense 
of a narrative offered to a listener-reader, are constantly made and remade 
as people attempt to make sense of the past in a changing present (Portelli 
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1981, 102). Equally important is the part played by memory in the struggle 
to construct social and personal identities in a world in which subjectivity 
is fragmented and fractured, and this is particularly relevant to those social 
groups that the stories of modernity have rendered invisible, silent, or de- 
spised. My understanding of memory as a process by which people shape 
the past into a set of meanings that makes sense to them in the present 
therefore necessitates a recognition of the ways in which this process involves 
the individual psyche and historically specific public ideologies. The key 
issue here is the relation of psychic histories to social and material history 
and the questions this raises about the distinction between public and private 
that has been a central feature in the dominant stories of modernity. In 
recent years there has been a rich and suggestive body of work that secks 
to open up cross-disciplinary interactions among psychoanalysis, linguistics, 
history, and cultural theory.’ In particular, the emphasis on symbolic and 
linguistic structures in recent psychoanalytic theory has provided feminist 
and gender historians with new approaches to the historical construction 
of gendered. subjectivities. 


The first wish of feminist history—to fill the gape and silences of 
written history, to uncover new meanings for femininity and women, 
to propel sexuality to the forefront of the political mind—shares 
some of the intentions and scope of psychoanalysis. Whether the 
unconscious is traced through the familiar routes of the early Freud, 
via slips, jokes, dreams and symptoms; or installed in primal fantasy 
as Melanie Klein suggested; or inferred, following Jacques Lacan, 
from the gaps, silences, absences in speech, what is central to both 
feminism and psychoanalysis is the discovery of a subjective history 
through image, symbol and language. (Alexander 1992, 109) 


This focus on language and symbolization has made it possible to read 
private sources such as diaries, autobiographies, oral narratives, and tes- 
timonies as expressions not only of individual subjectivity but also of 
cultural patterns of fantasy and denial, thus blurring those distinctions 
between private and public, fact and fiction, that have functioned to silence 
women, the working class, and the ethnically oppressed in traditional 
historiography. 

I now want to turn to the work of Graham Dawson, which I have 
found particularly useful for thinking about oral history material. In his 
work on masculinities, Dawson has developed an analysis that links Me- 
lanie Klein’s theory of psychic composure with cultural theories of nar- 


* Ashplant 1987, 1988; Alexander 1992; Dawson 1994. 
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rative to suggest the complex ways in which cultural resources and psychic 
processes come together in the struggle for subjective composure (Dawson 
1994, 48-52). The organizing drives of the psyche—desire, fear, and 
loss—and the mechanisms that “manage” these—denial, repression, fan- 
tasy, and displacement—are experienced as social as well as psychic realities. 
They are also remembered and thought about, not in some “pure” un- 
mediated way but in forms that draw on the cultural and linguistic re- 
sources available to a particular social group at a specific historical moment. 
Thus private remembrance and reminiscence engage both psychic struc- 
tures and the cultural repertoire of forms available at any point in time 
to the storyteller. Dawson’s analysis is particularly useful for thinking 
through the political dimension of using life-story material in the ways 
that I have been suggesting. Historiographical epistemologies that treat 
individual reminiscences as simply private ephemera that have little rele- 
vance for the writing of professional history, except perhaps to offer 
“lighter” anecdotes to the “heavy” weight of documentary analysis, fail 
to recognize the social and, hence, potentially political dimension to the 
active process of remembering and “composing” a self. 

As Dawson emphasizes, “the effort towards composure is an inescapably 
social process. Stories are always told to an audience, actual or imagined, 
from which different kinds of response and recognition are elicited” (1994, 
23). The cultural meanings of individual stories, once they enter the public 
domain in forms such as diaries, oral narratives, memoirs, and autobiog- 
raphies, are produced from the shared interaction of listener-reader and 
teller. In this sense the study of oral sources can never be a simple encounter 
with unmediated popular memory. It must involve an awareness that the 
narrators of life stories seek recognition that the stories they are telling are 
understood or identifiable within the present, at the same time as they 
struggle to represent an acceptable identity and consciousness both to them- 
sclves and to their listeners. Likewise, listeners and readers draw on their 
own preoccupations, desires, and cultural understandings in order to make 
themselves at home in the stories they encounter. The storyteller “forgets” 
or selects specific experiences, and the listener’s questions elicit certain ex- 
periences. This “memory work” shapes the listener’s response to the story 
being told but also demands that attention is paid to the gaps and silences, 
for in the “forgettings” as well as the “tellings,” there will be hints about 
any particular subjectivity. Equally, “history” is one of the resources from 
which both storytellers and audiences draw raw material to “compose” a 
sense of self or to make sense of the narrative. The listener’s questions and 
responses draw on and place the story in a shared network of cultural 

_meaning. This shared network is produced from public narratives about the 


past, produced by the media and professional historians, but it is also shaped 
by the private reminiscences of people like Jean and Hannah whose stories 
are incorporated, via television programs, books, and community history 
schemes, into the complex networks of meaning about the past that we call 
“history.” 


Jean Slater's story 

Jean Slater was born in 1924 in Lancashire. Her father worked as a tea 
taster for one of the new cafts springing up in interwar Preston. Jean’s 
mother died when she was nine years old, and a stepmother, who died in 
1940, when Jean was age sixteen, brought her up. At this point Jean, having 
just left the local grammar school, took over the care of the family while 
also working as a wages clerk in a munitions factory. She describes in some 
detail the hard work involved in cooking, washing, and keeping house for 
six men—as well as her father and four brothers, her grandfather also came 
to live with them. After a year of this drudgery, Jean collapsed and was 
forced to leave her work in the munitions factory. Jean married in 1945 
but discovered on her honeymoon that her husband suffered from diabetes. 
He was unwell throughout their marriage and, after his death in 1966, Jean 
ran a tobacconist’s shop, worked for the Samaritans, opened a charity shop, 
and became a registrar of births, marriages, and deaths. She turned the 
house that they had bought into flats and worked very hard to make a living 
for herself and her six children. In recent years she has enjoyed a full life, 
unmarked by financial worries, and has been closely involved with her chil- 
dren, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren. Jean’s narrative is organized 
around the illnesses and deaths of family members, but alongside the in- 
sistent presence of loss there is an equally powerful reiteration that “they 
were happy days.” I want to explore this apparent contradiction in the light 
of ideas about nostalgic desire and the politics of nostalgia as well as in 
terms of the historical context of loss and death that shaped the cultural 
landscape of Jean’s childhood and young, adulthood. 

Jean’s story reminds us that, for millions of people, transience and 
fragmentation were not only occasioned by the public events of twentieth- 
century history but were also aspects of a daily and local life. Death was 
an ever-present reality, and the untimely loss of a parent, child, friend, or 
relative remained a very real possibility in ways with which those born 
since 1945 are unfamiliar. After World War I, the emotional and geo- 
graphical landscapes of women’s lives could include caring for, and con- 
stantly secing, men with dreadful wounds and missing limbs, men who 
were traumatized and shell-shocked, and men who drank to anesthetize 
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the injuries of war. Such landscapes also included the possibilities of phys- 
ical and sexual abuse. Jean’s subjectivity is produced from her sense of 
the fragility and transience of life, expressed in her litany of death and 
disease, but also from her struggle, in such circumstances, to believe in a 
purposeful universe and thereby to deny the magnitude of her losses. One 
manifestation of this deeply felt conflict is a need to understand random 
coincidence and chance encounters as meaningful. For example, when 
asked about the first time she met her husband-to-be, she answered: 


Well you see there wouldn’t be a first time as such because we'd all 
grown up together, in fact his father and my mother were both in 
Mount Street Hospital together at the same time and at this stage 
neither of us knew each other we were both, ‘cos as I say my mother 
died when I was nine and it was when she was in at that time and 
his father was in and I only learnt this years and years and years later, 
the nun that was there used to go to his father and say there’s a 
lady in the ladies ward very very poorly, pray for her, she’s going, 
she’s very very poorly and she has a lot of children like you, and 
she used to go to my mother and say the same thing, his father 
recovered, my mother died. Yes, yes, you see his aunt was the Rev- 
erend Mother of Mount Street Hospital and of course it all came 
back afterwards about this, about my mum and his dad being in 
together. 


Jean is a practicing Catholic, and the stoic fatalism engendered by her 
religious beliefs is frequently augmented by her equally strong belief in 
luck and random coincidence, which she understands as “fate” rather than 
“God’s will.” Her need to understand her bereavements as having a place 
in an ordered universe also manifests itself in the nostalgia for the “good 
old days” that permeates Jean’s account. 

Jean’s story constantly looks back to a golden past that is remembered 
in terms of family, community, and home and is by definition set in contrast 
to a less-preferred modern present. “It was a happy time, it was very 
happy, I had a very very happy home life,. . . people say, gosh you know, 
it must have been hard, maybe I don’t know maybe because it was hard 
that we had such a happy home because we had to pull together.” 

Nostalgia, the yearning for an idealized and uncomplicated past, is often 
linked to political conservatism (Wright 1985; Samuel 1994). However, 
as Carolyn Steedman has demonstrated, nostalgia has never been the sole 
preserve of the political right. Some versions of left-wing and Marxist 
thought have drawn on an imaginary and idealized version of the pro- 


letariat in those forms of political rhetoric that celebrate the solidarity and 
so-called authentidty of urban working-class communities (Steedman 
1986, 1992, 36-38). Again, as Rita Felski has observed, “Many on the 
Left also tend to view nostalgia pejoratively as a sign of an inauthentic 
relationship to history and the past,” while those who espouse post- 
structuralism are suspicious of the appeal to “originary unity” implied by 
nostalgia, secing this as “symptomatic of a reactionary metaphysics of 
presence” (Felski 1995, 58). The politics of nostalgia are thus not as clear- 
cut as is sometimes imagined, and not all manifestations of nostalgia can 
be categorically dismissed as conservative and reactionary. Varied, and even 
opposed, points on a wide political spectrum may draw on nostalgic myths 
of origin and unity in order to establish the coherence and sense of con- 
tinuity that is the necessary foundation for the sense of shared belonging 
essential for any political solidarity. And rhetoric of whatever political 
persuasion that draws on an idealized past is, by definition, valuing the 
past over the present. Hence, while nostalgia can function as a repudiation 
of and escape from “the modern,” it also has the potential to serve as a 
means of critiquing it. 

I want to ask whether the nostalgia evidenced by Jean’s story can be 
seen as simply a desire to escape an intolerable present or whether it has 
a more active and productive function. Jean’s memories of her mother 
stand as a metaphorical representation of all that she has lost. “I just 
remember this lovely person always being there, she was always there when 
we came home from school. . . . I always remember this lovely, bubbly, 
chubby lady always being there you know for us when we came in from 
school.” If, in essentialist accounts, femininity acts as a signifier for a 
golden age of wholeness and gratification, then the figure of the mother 
offers not only psychic regression to maternal plenitude but also a temporal 
and spatial return to the secure past of childhood and to the private world 
of the home. However, in Jean’s story, Jean not only desires the mother 
she has lost but becomes herself the lost mother for the rest of the family, 
returning to domesticity and the home, not as the child she once was but 
as the potential object of the nostalgic dreams of others. Yet Jean’s nos- 
talgia for “the good old days,” symbolized by the figure of her lost mother, 
carries different meanings from those accounts in which the maternal 
feminine is yearned for as an escape from an intolerable present. Jean 
constructs her sense of self, and the story she tells about that self, by 
replacing the lost mother with herself. In this way the desiring subject 
fuses with the desired object; past and present are linked and integrated; 
and while Jean yearns for the “happy days” of maternal plenitude, these 
do not exist in some hermetically sealed zone of memory that remains 
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untouched by the present. Jean uses those elements of femininity that she 
loved in her mother as a way of creating an emotional continuity that 
links the generations. It is worth noting in this context that Jean’s chil- 
dren’s memories of childhood also center on the mother who was there 
when they came home from school. The values of maternalism and kinship 
that characterize the past in her memories are appropriated and function 
to construct a present that offers dignity and purpose. For Jean, home 
functions as a signifier of belonging and security but also as a space where 
the best of both past and present can meet to provide, as she sees it, a 
“better” future for her children and grandchildren. 

However, it would be misleading simply to understand this nostalgia 
as the uncomplicated site of utopian dreams. Yearning for the past can all 
too easily ignore or gloss over “the oppressive dimensions of the past for 
which it yearns” (Felski 1995, 59). Home, although Jean repeatedly at- 
tempts to deny this, was also a place of despair and anxiety, of hard work 
and tedious drudgery. She comments, “We are so close, you say, you kick 
one and they all limp you know, but I think it’s because, when you’re left 
like that you have to cling together, you have to bring each other up, you 
do get close and it makes, yes it’s hard, it’s hard work but it makes for a 
happy home.” “Kick,” “cling,” and “limp” suggest a dependency based 
on injury and fear rather than the stoical solidarity evoked in accounts of 
working-class life in which tough and canny matriarchs presided over a 
community bound together by common hopes and aspirations. The sense 
of solidarity and belonging generated by a social network based on family, 
kinship, and local connections is one of the losses mourned by Jean. 
Throughout her narrative she reminds us of the close connections that 
flourished in her neighborhood: 


[When I got married] everybody chipped all the coupons in for 
material for my dress which I had made. It was made by a friend of 
the Slater family who was a dressmaker and my old granny lived just 
round the corner from us and with one of her daughters, an aunt 
of mine who was a nurse, my mother’s this is my real mother, my 
own mother’s sister and she took, she took me in hand you know 
and took me out and bought me all my wedding outfits and hon- 
cymoon suit and everything, you know, to go away with. And my 
godmother worked at the Tokyo Café where my dad worked so we 
got, the Tokyo Café for our reception which was nice. 


If we read Jean’s yearning for the “good old days” as both a search 
belonging and an attempt to minimize the impact of her many 





ments, it becomes possible to understand her nostalgia as one of the ways 
in which she actively attempts to make herself at home in a world that 
continues to deny women like herself power and dignity. Her perception 
of family and kinship as “clinging together” in a world of violence and 
pain expresses a subjectivity formed in oppression. In such circumstances 
nostalgia may drive the desire to build new forms of home and belonging 
that incorporate the best values of both past and present. Despite the 
geographic and social mobility of her own children, Jean continues to 
foster close networks and strong links through family reunions and shared 
meals, and she also makes full use of modern technologies in order to 
maintain contact with her large and dispersed family. Nevertheless, Jean’s 
narrative enacts a splitting and denial that require that the past be seen 
as an Edenic “home” free from the pain and grief that it must have 
featured. The strenuous attempts to deny pain in the past serve to point 
out its undoubtedly overwhelming existence. This denial and the nostalgia 
that results allow us to see in Jean’s narrative a subjectivity struggling to 
cope with the demands of modernity in the twentieth century. Family and 
local solidarity were not necessarily attempts to resist or change imposed 
structures but are probably better understood as a means of trying to cope 
with the constant changes in circumstances that characterized modernity 
(O’Shea 1996, 11). 


Hannah Arkwright’s story 

Hannah was born in a small village on the North Yorkshire moors in 
1920. Her father was a stonemason, and her mother took in sewing in 
order to supplement the family’s income. During World War IL, Hannah 
joined the Land Army in Kent but returned to North Yorkshire after the 
war where she married Fred, a postman, who was ten years older than 
herself. Fred and Hannah had one child, who was born when Hannah 
was thirty-cight. After leaving school at age fourteen, Hannah went to 
work as a house parlor maid at the North Yorkshire holiday home of a 
Harley Street gynecologist. Just before the outbreak of war, she and her 
sister were recruited to work in the London home of the doctor and his 
wife. Hannah recalls this move from Yorkshire to London as an adventure, 
“So now I’m in London in this posh furnished flat (unintelligible) and 
me a little lass from Danby right in the middle of London.” For Hannah 
the move was important because it introduced her to “the world of the 
gentry” that she loved. Hannah was acutely aware of class differences (she 


* Danby is a small rural village on the North Yorkshire moors. 
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describes her father as “an ordinary little man,” and she is “a little lass 
from Danby”), but her characteristic response was to look up to those 
she saw as “superior” rather than to feel angry or resentful. Hannah 
presents herself as a fun-loving young woman who was looking for ad- 
venture and new experiences. But beneath the cheerful exterior that is 
presented as the “composed” self, there are hints of displacement: dis- 
location from the social milieu in which she grew up and, before and 
during her marriage, a certain disconnection from the sexual needs of her 
body. In telling her story, Hannah draws, in part, on those popular nar- 
ratives of social mobility in which someone (usually male) leaves the prov- 
inces or suburbs for the bright lights of the city. The “little lass from 
Danby” is exhilarated to find herself in the metropolitan milieu of wartime 
London and, later on, what she recalls as the carefree world of the Land 
Army. Her story is not, however, simply one of mobility and the widening 
of social horizons; it is also about awakening sexuality. Even before she 
left North Yorkshire, Hannah loved the glamour and excitement of the 
dance hall, dressing up to attract “some nice lad or a scruffy lad or a 
farmhand. They weren’t always, but they were all very friendly and there 
was no performing, there was no silly business went on, just a giggle.” 
In telling her story, Hannah represents herself in terms of the conventions 
governing certain forms of femininity in the 1940s. She presents herself 
as sexually attractive, willing to flirt and cuddle on the backseat at the 
cinema but always aware of protecting her “reputation”; heterosexual 
relationships were not to be taken too seriously and were “just a giggle.” 

In Hannah’s narrative, sexual awakening and a desire for social status 
merge. She recalls her time working for the gynecologist in Harley Street: 
“I loved him . . . I worshipped him, I thought he was quite wonderful 
and he was very kind to me, he was, in fact we had so much between us 
that when we were serving at tables and I was stood at the trolley with 
my gravy whatever, and he would just look and Pd know what he meant.” 
The unspoken communion Hannah recalls between herself and her em- 
ployer draws on those “rags to riches” narratives of heterosexual romantic 
love in which a powerful attraction exists between a wealthy older man 
and a younger, poorer woman. Hannah was an avid reader of women’s 
magazine fiction and a frequent cinemagoer. The romantic narratives that 
she enjoyed offered a fantasy space in which young working-class women 
could imagine a world in which their longings for sexual gratification and 
material security would be met.’ Hannah may have fostered romantic 


* Ror contemporary cotiques of such fictions, see Orwell (1939) 1957, 199; Jephcort 
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longings for her employer, but she was also acutely aware of her “place” 
and the dangers of “getting a reputation.” 

Hannah loved dancing and during her time in the Land Army attended 
dance halls regularly. Middle-class observers were as concerned with the 
effects of dance halls as they were with the influence of cinema and mag- 
azines. Pearl Jephcott, for example, argued that the dance hall offered “a 
very considerable measure of emotional excitement” and made “little de- 
mand on the dancer’s mental capacity” (Jephcott 1943, 123). In partic- 
ular, there were fears, during World War IL that British girls would “take 
up” with U.S. or Canadian soldiers stationed in Britain, and dance halls 
were scen as one of the prime locations where such liaisons might occur. 
Hannah recalls dancing and flirting with U.S. and British soldiers, but 
she is always careful to represent these encounters as “just a giggle” and 
herself as a “good” girl who never succumbed to sexual temptation. Nev- 
ertheless, her narrative draws on wartime mythologies that represented 
USS. soldiers as dangerous, sexual beings in comparison with the safety 
and familiarity of British men. For Hannah, however, the sexual danger 
is represented as attractive, rather than threatening, and it hints at pos- 
sibilities that could be exciting to a “little lass from Danby”: “well I mean 
they were most attractive during the war, the Americans, the first time 
Td seen a fellow’s bottom, I don’t mean a bare one no, cos their uniforms 
used to fit the bottom, well all the British soldiers wore baggy things.” 

Hannah’s narrative divides neatly into two halves: the first period, which 
includes her time in London and in the Land Army, and the second half, 
which recounts her return to Yorkshire and her marriage. Working in Harley 
Street and serving in the Land Army were “adventures” for Hannah: ad- 
ventures that extended her knowledge geographically, socially, and sexually. 
When she returned to Yorkshire she felt herself to be something of an 
outsider, a sense of self that manifested itself in the language that she spoke 
and in her relations to the local men: “I acquired a slightly silver tongue. 
I think the young men of Danby were a bit in awe of me. . . I think so. 
Tm not quite sure but I didn’t get many offers (laughs) when I came back. 
Well Pd acquired this slightly different accent cos, only because I didn’t 
want to stand out. . . I thought I was trying to speak the Queen’s English 
to fit in with the southern people, cos there’s a terrible gap between Maid- 
stone and Yorkshire.” In due course Hannah met her husband, Fred, whom 
she described as “a lovely honorable man, not desperately exciting, he didn’t 
jump over the moon every day but . . .” The marriage was a happy one, 


1943, 109-10. See Melman 1988 and Fowler 1991 for detailed discussion of specific 
magazines. 
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but as Hannah tells it there are suggestions of loss and alienation after the 
“adventures” of her early life. Fred was a dull but good husband, and 
Hannah appears to have found an outlet for her strong feelings in her love 
for her son, who “was the treasure of my life” and made “waking up every 
morning a pleasure.” Sexual mores of the period required that in marrying 
an “honorable” man Hannah suppress any expression of those romantic or 
sexual longings that had been awakened by her earlier “adventures.” She 
concludes her story thus: “Yes, well I had this happiness inside me and I 
used to think to myself if only Fred knew, sometimes he’d take the wrong 
attitude as men do I think, now if he’d only gone one step the other way 
I'd bave been as happy as can be, but you can’t expect other people to 
know what you’re thinking.” 

Hannah’s two-part narrative enacts the psychic splits among sexual 
longing, awareness of her social position, and gender identity that formed 
her subjectivity. Like many women of her class and generation, gender 
norms and sexual mores dictated that in order to achieve the social re- 
spectability and material security that she desired, Hannah was forced to 
suppress “the happiness inside me.” Working-class women like Hannah 
were well aware that allowing free rein to their sexuality might jeopardize 
the material security that was so important in a world where an unwanted 
pregnancy or a “bad reputation” could result in poverty or a failure to 
make the prudent marriage on which a decent standard of living might 
depend. In Hannah’s story oppositions like safety/danger, home/away, 
and common sense/ “silliness” are all linked to social position and material 
security and represented in terms of the geographical places London and 
Yorkshire, which in turn encode the oppositions metropolitan/provincial.® 
Hannah left “the bosom of [her] home” to have “adventures”: her return 
to North Yorkshire is represented as a settling down into marriage and 
respectability. As she observes about her return, “I had stopped being 
flighty.” However, while the structure of Hannah’s story encodes a con- 
sciousness split between adventure and security, this split is never complete: 
traces of the “before” story surface in the later account of marriage and 
motherhood. For example, witness the following exchange: 


HA: I never looked at anybody else after Fred. I daren’t (laughs). 
Interviewer: (Laughs) What would he have done? 


HA: Well you don’t do you. 


* See, in particular, Priestley 1934, 371-80. 


Interviewer: No. 
HA: It isn’t a question that arises. 


Interviewer: No. There’s part of your church upbringing or part of 
your childhood erm... 


HA: Well it’s part of your, what you learn at home isn’t it. 
Interviewer: About being good. 


HA: Well I mean they were most attractive during the war, the 
Americans, the first time Pd seen a fellow’s bottom . . . 


Thinking about marital fidelity triggers memories for Hannah ofher wartime 
experiences, and at this point she continues with a long account of how 
attractive the U.S. soldiers were in their uniforms. She evades the question 
of what would have happened if she had “looked at anybody else” and 
presents marital fidelity as a moral absolute—“it isn’t a question that arises.” 
Yet immediately she is reminded of powerful sexual feelings that might 
undermine fidelity or require strict self-control in order to maintain the 
respectable self that she works hard to “compose.” For Hannah the move 
to London involved a social dislocation and a sexual awakening—“a little 
lass from Danby in the middle of London.” The return to Yorkshire involved 
a double dislocation. “The little lass from Danby” now spoke with a “silver 
tongue” and was considered “posh” by those in her community. Equally, 
in arder to marry an “honorable” man, a certain disconnection from the 
needs and desires of her own sexuality was required. 

Hannah’s story, like Jean’s, can be located in the wider historical context 
that contains and shapes it. Young women who grew up as Hannah did in 
the 1920s and 1930s experienced a widening of their cultural horizons that 
had not been possible for their mothers. The department store, the cinema, 
the dance hall, and the mass production of newspapers, magazines, and 
cheap books offered a kaleidoscope of images, commodities, and experi- 
ences, representing a world beyond the family, home, and the locality. More- 
over, the growth of public and private transport systems allowed women 
to extend the geographical boundaries of their worlds. Thus, young women 
were able to escape the tyranny of domestic service as well as the back- 
breaking drudgery and limitations of their mothers’ lives, but they frequently 
did so via the material aspirations of marriage and a commitment to do- 
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mesticity and respectability. For this generation of young working-class 
women found themselves at a specific historical moment when modernizing 
forces in Britain focused on homes and domesticity. 

From the late nineteenth century to the 1940s, the rhetoric of social 
reform in Britain offered new possibilities for living in the twentieth cen- 
tury. The investigations into social conditions, the emergence of an agenda 
for social welfare, and a growing belief that improving the material con- 
ditions of the mass of people would eradicate not only physical deprivation 
but the spiritual and psychological poverty that it was assumed accom- 
panied this deprivation constituted a reshaping of personal life. Home 
and domesticity became the focus of this renewal. By the 1940s, as others 
have also noted, the ideal British citizen was no longer the jingoistic 
imperialist of nineteenth-century rhetoric but home-centered and con- 
cerned with family (narrowly defined), whose aspirations focused on ed- 
ucational opportunities for children and improved housing (Light 1991, 
8-9; Alexander 1994b, 232-33). The feminization of culture in this turn 
toward the home, the domestic, and the private, while undeniably reas- 
serting women’s traditional place, nevertheless rescued home and femi- 
ninity from an existence outside the institutional and representational 
structures of modernity. The home, far from being simply a haven from 
the demands of modern life or a stifling place from which to escape, 
became central to the modernity of British life at midcentury. The advent 
of electricity and labor-saving technologies, the possibility of home own- 
ership, and the trend toward smaller families made full-time housewifery 
a far more attractive option to women than it had been in the past. 
Marriage to a home-centered man with a steady income who did not drink 
or gamble offered a level of material security and case that had been 
missing from many childhoods. Aspiring toward a prudential marriage 
and the provision of a comfortable, hygienic home in which to sustain a 
male breadwinner and rear healthy children was a rational choice made 
by many working-class women in a world in which poverty, ill health, and 
exclusion so often predominated (Giles 1995). Yet, as Hannah’s story 
suggests, the price paid for such aspirations might be sexual repression 
and social dislocation. 


Conclusion 

Reading Jean and Hannah’s memories as historically and culturally con- 
structed expressions of feminine subjectivities reminds us that the “mael- 
strom of perpetual disintegration and renewal” that we understand as 
modernity was experienced and made sense of in a variety of ways (Berman 


1983, 15). It allows us to see beyond the public narratives of femininity 
and modernity to the actual lived experience of being an “ordinary” 
woman at a particular time and in a particular place. If loss, separation, 
nostalgia, and dislocation are recurring motifs in the cultural narratives 
of early twentieth-century modernity, they are also motifs in the psychic 
configuration of working-class femininities (Alexander 1994b, 242). The 
emotional landscape inhabited by women like Hannah and Jean was one 
of death, violence, and uncertainty. The shadow of World War I haunted 
their childhoods, and the reality of World War IL their adolescence and 
young adulthood. Disease and illness were commonplace, as was the pov- 
erty and deprivation that so often caused them.” Sexuality and reproduc- 
tion were dangerous not only physically but also materially: too many 
children spelled poverty and deprivation. Contraception was not casily 
available to working-class women, who in desperation might resort to the 
shadowy and dangerous world of the abortionist (Brookes 1988). Jean 
and Hannah belong to a generation whose lives straddle two worlds. Born 
into a Britain where it was necessary “to cling together” to survive, they 
now find themselves in a Britain where disease and death are less prevalent, 
where young women can express sexual feelings more openly and without 
fear of pregnancy, where mobility is taken for granted, and where social 
barriers are more fluid. Yet this is also a world in which the rich are getting 
richer, the poor are seen as “an underclass,” the prevalence of AIDS 
continues to make sex dangerous, sexual and physical violence continues, 
women starve themselves to fit accepted images, families break up or move 
away, and fear can trap an elderly woman in her inner-city flat with only 
the television for company. The stories created by Jean and Hannah in 
the context of the oral history interview are expressions of their attempts 
to compose subjectivities that offer dignity and self-respect in a world 
marked by their own powerlessness as well as by accelerated change. How- 
ever, of equal importance are the differences between their accounts, and 
it is to these that I now turn. 

Jean represents herself as maternal and home-loving. She insists that 
“Tve always liked that sort of thing, home, housekeeping has always been 
what I’ve enjoyed, you know more than anything.” She values herself as 
a person who looks after others both in the home and in her work with 
the wider community. It is worth noting that as a registrar of births, 
marriages, and deaths, Jean became the public and official recorder of life 


7 Although in this period statistics show a decline in infant mortality, figures for maternal 
mortality rose, sce Titmuss 1943, 26; Branson and Heinemann 1971, 222; and Beddoe 
1989, 109. 
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and death in her community." Jean’s commitment to family and domes- 
ticity is not unusual. Despite the political and civic rights won by women 
throughout the twentieth century, many continued to see domesticity as 
their primary location and caring for others as the route to emotional 
fulfillment. This has posed a challenge to some forms of late twentieth- 
century feminism that identify home and family as primary aspects of 
women’s oppression. If Hannab’s desire for “adventures” appears more 
attractive to twenty-first century readers than does Jean’s celebration of 
a home in which, from the age of sixteen, she was housekeeping for her 
father, grandfather, and four brothers, we might speculate on the social 
and cultural changes that have enabled such imaginings. Light’s work on 
the interwar years has attempted to understand the home-centered sub- 
jectivities of middle-class women in terms of what she calls “conservative 
modernity,” and Jean’s, albeit differently classed, subjectivity exhibits some 
of the characteristics that Light has identified (Light 1991). However, if 
Light’s Mrs. Minivers equate their servant-run homes with privacy and 
self-containment, Jean’s sense of herself as someone who looks after others 
was directly linked to a large extended family and to her work in the 
community. The pleasures of housekeeping and caring for others, however 
limiting and containing, offer Jean a sense of identity and purpose to set 
against the trauma of repeated bereavements and material insecurity that 
could so easily rob women like herself of any stable or secure footholds 
in “the maelstrom” of modern life. 

Hannah, in contrast, represents herself in terms of her sexual attrac- 
tiveness and the possibilities that this offers for social mobility and “ad- 
ventures.” Motifs of performance and dressing up permeate her narrative: 
she recalls in detail the clothes that she wore on particular occasions and 
how the ways in which she spoke and acted created different effects. 
During her time in the south of England she attempted to speak “the 
Queen’s English”; on her return to Yorkshire her “silver tongue” was 
read as a signifier of her difference from those she had left behind. Hannah, 
more than any other woman I have interviewed, was aware that what she 
was relating was a story, and she used many of the narrative devices of 
the storyteller to recount her experiences. For example, she insisted that 
the story be told in ways that maximized its dramatic impact, keeping the 
listener in suspense and drawing attention to herself as the controlling 
narrator. For Hannah, femininity offered opportunities for masquerade 
and performance: she dresses to attract men but sees this as a game (“a 


* I am grateful to Laura Potts and Treva Broughton for drawing my attention to this 
point. 


bit of a giggle”) that allows her to rehearse the part of a sexually active 
woman without the concomitant dangers. One of the discourses of mo- 
dernity is the idea that it is possible to transcend the monotony of daily 
life and find “something special.” Hannah’s ability to invent and reinvent 
herself in a variety of contexts allowed her to negotiate for herself a space 
where she could, temporarily, believe herself to be “somebody special” 
without jeopardizing the opportunities for the materially “better” life 
offered by the staid and “honorable” Fred. The price of this “better” life 
was a certain conformity and sexual repression that manifests itself in the 
way that she speaks of her marriage with sadness and a sense of loss. 

I want now to return to Berman’s account of modernity with which I 
began. In choosing to study the narrated memories of two working-class 
women, I am challenging the unacknowledged gendering that occurs in 
classic and recent accounts of modernity, accounts like Berman’s in which 
“the modern individual is assumed to be an autonomous male free of 
familial and communal ties” (Felski 1995, 2). As Felski has argued, Ber- 
man’s heroes (Goethe, Baudelaire, Marx, Dostoyevsky) are all exemplars 
of a certain bourgeois, European masculinity as well as symbols of mo- 
dernity (Felski 1995). Not only are Berman’s “heroes” male, but the places 
that they inhabit, talk about, and value are those spaces that have tradi- 
tionally constituted the public sphere—the city street, the workplace, and 
the nation-state. The “modern individual,” in Berman’s account, is, like 
Baudelaire’s “modern painter” (Baudelaire 1964), a male, urban observer, 
and his responses to the modern world are recorded in the form of a 
narrowly conceived modernist art and writing that has ignored or silenced 
all but a handful of Western, white, educated men. At the end of AH That 
Is Solid, Berman celebrates what he calls “the shout in the streets.” This, 
as O’Shea has noted, smacks of “a rather undifferentiated and unquench- 
able ‘human spirit’ which appears to belong to a utopian humanism rather 
than to a historical materialism” (O’Shea 1996, 21). Berman locates this 
human spirit in the personal, familial, and local, thus adducing an equation 
between femininity and human nature (1983, 312-29). This is not to 
deny Berman’s insight that a revitalized response to the injuries of mod- 
ernization might be sought in the domestic, the personal, and the local 
but rather to suggest that his “utopian humanism” comes close to sug- 
gesting a return to an undifferentiated and ahistorical femininity that 
transcends the culture in which it is produced. The last chapter of AH 
That Is Solid is, tellingty, entitled “Bringing It All Back Home” (Berman 
1983, 346). Femininity in many of the classical accounts of modernity 
signifies that which lies outside the symbolic structures of modern ra- 
tionality and culture, that which has been lost and is forever sought in 
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nostalgic attempts to recapture a time of unproblematic plenitude (Felski 
1995, 35-60). And some forms of feminism have been equally concerned 
to celebrate certain essentialist versions of femininity as a refuge from “the 
modem.” At the turn of the century, for example, for the German 
Women’s Movement: 


the “pathology of the Modern” was. . . an intellectual and spiritual 

disorder whose symptoms could be summed up as mechanization, 

objectification and the obliteration of the soul and the individual. 

Modern technology and industry seemed to be the incarnation of 

masculine principles, a rational system which dominated and exploited 

the vitality of nature, ignoring and subjugating all individuality and 
diversity to uniform, mechanical laws of production. Women were like 
foreign bodies in this object world of machines and bureaucracies: 

the “miserable impersonality” of economic life, cast as it was in a 

masculine mould, was no place for “natural” feminine interests and 

sensitivity. (Ute Revert, quoted in Felski 1995, 58) 

The struggle to achieve positive subjective composure evidenced in the 
narrated memories of Jean and Hannah renders untenable any such un- 
derstanding of femininity as “natural” or as a symbolization of a pre- 
modern temporality and spatiality. The differences between their stories 
also remind us that “femininity” is never a single, monolithic, imposed 
state; a plurality of feminine subjectivities are negotiated within and 
adapted to the historical and social circumstances in which women find 
themselves.” Placing the stories of women like Jean and Hannah at the 
center of a discussion of modernity is an assertion that feminine subjec- 
tivities are as constitutive of modernity as that (masculine) subjectivity 
that has for too long been read as the paradigmatic “modern individual.” 
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Gall Hershatter 


’ The Gender of Memory: Rural Chinese Women and 


ss 


the 1950s 


n the early 1980s, it was common to hear older people in China refer 

to the 1950s as “a golden age.” Struggling to make sense of the Cul- 

tural Revolution era, which state officials were just then denouncing 
as “ten years of chaos,” people reached back for a pristine collective mem- 
ory of early socialism.’ The early 1950s was recalled as a time when people 
stood in line to wait for buses, party cadres were responsive and respon- 
sible, and life was getting better daily in measurable, material ways. 

In the twenty years since that burst of popular nostalgia, understandings 
of the 1950s have continued to shift. Scholarly studies and personal mem- 
oirs, published in China and abroad, have detailed a darker 1950s, one 
in which the origins of all China’s Maoist ills can be glimpsed: despotism 
and intraparty conflict, persecution of intellectuals, and tragically extractive 
rural policies. Our understanding of the political campaigns of the period, 
and the internecine debates among the top leadership about the best 
course for China’s development, grows ever more refined. Yet we know 
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virtually nothing about the 1950s outside the center of political power, 
much less history at the margins. 

The predominance of Party/state voices in written sources contributes 
to this limited understanding. The official record tells us that the space 
of the Chinese nation was finally to be stabilized—its borders fixed, 
mapped, and protected, its interior evenly governed by a Party/state with 
a uniform reach over the territory. Official documents also posited a new 
temporality, which we might call “campaign time,” cordoning off the pre- 
1949 past “before Liberation” and measuring the present by state initia- 
tives and popular participation in them. State-initiated campaigns were 
assumed to be more or less uniform, differing only in the local personnel, 
the specific grudges, and (in recent treatments) the degree of leadership 
error. Very little was recorded in writing outside the frame of these cam- 
paigns. In short, we have no cultural and social history of early socialism 
in China, and one of the main possible sources of that history—the voices 
of people who remember those years—is rapidly becoming inaccessible. 

What follows is an attempt to move, enlarge, and scrutinize the work- 
ings of the limited historical frame of national space and campaign time. 
This essay places a doubly marginalized group—rural women—at the cen- 
ter of an inquiry about the cultural history of the 1950s.? A focus on 
rural women requires that we move beyond policy pronouncements to 
ask how official actions and local practices were mutually implicated in 
changing the social landscape. Using oral life narratives of these women 
as a major source requires a consideration of both stories and silences, of 
memories and forgetting.’ It also forces us to ask what happens to sin- 
ological truisms about turning points in twentieth-century Chinese social 
and economic life when gender is placed at the center. 

What was socialism, locally, and for whom? How did gender figure in 
the creation of socialism, and how did socialism figure in the creation of 


? The literature on women and the Chinese revolution has grown far too vast to sum- 
mante here, and without it this project would not be thinkable. Nevertheless, when rural 
women appear in thar literature, they generally do so in the aggregate, as the beneficiaries 
or victims of state policy. An exception is the individual “speak bitterness” accounts of the 
land reform period in the lare 1940s found in Belden (1949) 1970 and Hinton 1966. For 
discussions of how to read the “speak bitrerness” genre, see Anagnost 1997; McLaren 2000; 
and Hershatter 2001 Excellent studies of rural women in the People’s Republic that draw 
on interview matenal include Wolf 1985; Judd 1994; and Jacka 1997 None, however, focuses 
on the 19508 or makes primary use of oral narratives. 

* Space considerations preclude a discusnon of whether “oral histories” should be thought 
of as history, but they are certainly historical sources with their own particularities and 
complemty. Sce Portell: 1991, 256 
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gendered selves? How is carly socialism remembered in the years of its 
demise, by women who were young adults when the socialist state was 
founded? As rural women age, as their current circumstances change, how 
do their memories intersect with official and oppositional history? 

This essay draws on interviews with women in rural Shaanxi, conducted 
since 1996 in collaboration with Gao Xiaoxian, research office director of 
the Shaanxi Provincial Women’s Federation.* Our research has centered 
on four villages in central and southern Shaanxi, each with a different 
local economy and degree of proximity to state organizations." In locating 
research sites we relied on the cooperation of county Women’s Federation 
branches and on the consent of county officials. In each village, the case 
with which people greeted and talked to us was a product both of Gao’s 
standing in the Women’s Federation (she has logged many years of work 
in rural areas) and of how we had arrived, under official aegis. Never- 
theless, we interviewed without official impediment or presence of any 
kind (villages are generally not the preferred venue of officials from 
“above”). No one sat in on our interviews or tried to direct us to particular 
interview subjects unless we asked for help. No one in an official position 
told older women what to say to us or kept track of what they had said 
(although intelligence about us circulated incessantly through each village; 
carlier interviewees gave later ones free advice about what might interest 
us, later interviewees complained that they had been misrepresented by 


1 Working with each other and with the assistance of Wang Guohong and Zhao Chen, 
we have interviewed sixty-seven older women and a number of men. We have also collected 
documentary and archival sources. Most of the interviews cited in this essay were conducted 
with both Gao Xisoxian and myself present, but with ber taking the lead in asking questions. 


_ We discuss the content and consequences of our division of labor, as well as our individual 


approaches to this project, in a jounrly authored essay now in process. Parts of the analysis 
were developed in long discussions with Gao, but the views presented here are my own, 
cacept where otherwise noted. Gao plans to use the materia! from our joint research trips 
in preparing two projects of her own for publication in Chinese: a collection of oral life 
narratives and a history of rural women’s labor in Shaanxi over the past half-century. 

* All four villages were far from the more famous north end of the province where the 
Communists had their main wartime base area. Alrhough none of these villages had a sub- 
stantive Communist presence before 1949, in other respects their local histones diverge. 
Village B us in the cotton-growing belt of Guanzhong in central Shaanxi, an area that pro- 
duced several prominent women labor models in the 1950s, famed for their prowess in 
growing cotton. Village T is in the southwest part of the province, close to Sichuan, with 
a local economy organized around tea and rice. Village Z, in Sheanxi’s southeastern mountains 
near Henan and Hubei provinces, has women’s tradinons of spinning, weaving, and em- 
broidery, but none of these activities has ever won the village any official accolades. Village 
G, in the northern part of central Shaann (Weibei), features handloom weaving and local 
amateur opera performances, in which women are active. 
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earlier ones, and so forth). Our interlocutors were not shy in their will- 
ingness to be critical of state policies, past and present. Nor were they 
reluctant to provide long accounts of conflicts with family members, 
neighbors, and officials. We benefited from the oft-noted phenomenon 
that people may choose to say things to an outsider they would not say 
to their next-door neighbor, because the outsider, a transient, will not 
reveal their secrets locally. Of course, our interviews were influenced in 
specific ways by my obvious foreignness, as well as by Gao’s status as an 
urban woman who works for a “mass” organization, and we paid a great 
deal of attention to interchanges where this was a factor. But for many 
interviewees, the fact of an audience interested in long-neglected stories 
obviously took precedence over all other considerations: 


Local soclalisms and the “state effect” \ 
Any inquiry into the lives of women in socialist China cannot abandon 
concern with the state, for the Chinese Party/state moved rapidly and 
forcefully in its early years to rearrange rural gender relations (those of 
both production and reproduction) and the categories through which 
they were understood. Scholars in “the China field” are accustomed to 
thinking of the Party/state as a fixed entity, perhaps not internally unified, 
but still clearly bounded. This is particularly true of research on the 1950s, 
when most accounts assume a high degree of unified intervention in village 
life, conducted by an expansive state. Yet we should not forget that all 
socialism (like “all politics” in Tip O’Neill’s famous aphorism) is local. 
Even the most prescriptive edicts of a centralized state must be imple- 
mented in widely varied environments, by local personnel who interpret, 
rework, emphasize, and deflect according to particular circumstances. In 
each of our research sites, rearrangements of space and recalibrations of 
time were mandated in state pronouncements, but they were worked out 
through local relationships and practices and held in place by local un- 
derstandings. Now, a half-century later, these changes have been incor- 
porated into local narratives and memories. 

One such local narrative is that of Cao Zhuxiang, a woman who became 
in the 1950s a prominent regional labor model in central Shaanxi (Guan- 
zhong).° Born into a farming family in about 1917, Cao was betrothed 


Jd 


* This account comes from interviews with Cao, with fellow villagers, with former 
Women’s Federation officals who spent time in her village, and from official publications 
about her from the 1950s and 1990s Labor models were people officially designated by ~ 
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and married at age sixteen into a household with no adult males. Her 
father-in-law was dead, and her new husband was three years younger 
than she. Just after her marriage she worked the land with her husband’s 
aunt, directed by her older brother and assisted by her nephew. Almost 
as soon as her husband was old enough to provide adult labor power, a 
conscription patrol snatched him from the fields. After much family in- 
tervention he was released and assigned to a job in the county seat for 
two years, but he returned home ill with tuberculosis and a tumor and 
died in about 1940. His death left Cao a twenty-four-year-old widow with 
a six-year-old son, a three-year-old daughter, and a sizable medical debt. 
At that point she decided that she had to learn to farm on her own and 
asked her brother to teach her the complete range of farming skills, in- 
cluding those not usually performed by women: plowing, hocing, raking, 
and leveling the land. 

The Communists arrived in Cao’s village in May 1949. The events that 
led to Cao’s recognition as a labor model began in the spring of 1950, 
when she became active in organizing seven women into a spinning and 
weaving co-op with a loan from the Party secretary. Each woman was, 
like Cao, from a household in which adult male laborers were either utterly 
lacking or inadequate in some way, and she was already well acquainted 
with each of them. The seven women went to a market south of the 
village, purchased some yarn, set up three looms in Cao’s house, and set 
to work (WDNHSB 1993, 367). As more and more women came to them 
and asked for advice in doing the same thing, Cao returned to the Party 
secretary and secured additional start-up loans. By the time of the summer 
harvest, the group of seven had enlarged to twenty-one and transformed 
itself into an agricultural mutual aid team, taking charge of harvesting the 
wheat from a large parcel of land. 

The village spent much of the next two years in experiments with 
mutual aid groups of various types. This was a rocky process of false starts 
and quarrels; Cao was the head of most of the groups and a central figure 
in the painstaking work of devising arrangements, analyzing their failures, 
and trying again. It took until the end of 1952 to put together a stable 


various levels of the Party/stane 2s exemplars of hard work and initiative in industry, agri- 
culture, and other fields. Guanzhong is the narrow belt of land along the banks of the Wei 
River that bisects Shaanxi province on a horizontal axis, with the city of Xi'an roughly at its 
center. Most peasants in Guanzhong learned of the Communists only in mid-1949, when 
the Eighth Route Army (as it was snil called locally) marched through their villages. The 

most comprehensive treatment of Guanzhong’s regional economy in English is Vermeer 
7 1988. 
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united mutual aid group of thirty-six households, with Cao as its head. 
In 1951 Cao was selected as a Northwest Region labor model (WNXZ 
1987, 617), and in 1952 she became the second Party member in the 
entire township. In 1954, the next step in collectivization, lower pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives, was inaugurated; Cao was the chair. She held leading 
positions in the subsequent advanced producers’ cooperative and the peo- 
ple’s commune. She continued to be selected as a labor model and later 
became known as one of the “Five Silver Flowers,” provincial heroines 
of cotton production. 

This bare-bones narrative would be incomprehensible without the ac- 
tivities of the Party/state, which provided the institutional context and the 
public recognition making Cao, now in her eighties, an eminent local per- 
sonage. Yet we miss much of what is important about this story if we think 
of “the state” as an abstract or external entity. Cao Zhuxiang remained a 
resident of her marital village all ber adult life, while becoming a Party 
member and a local official, a local embodiment of Party authority as well 
as an exemplar for women farmers. In several recent essays, Timothy Mitch- 
ell (1991, 1999) has suggested that one should not draw a precise boundary 
between state and society, or think of the state as a “free-standing agent 
issuing orders” (1991, 93). Rather, he points out, “The network of insti- 
tutional arrangement and political practice that forms the material substance 
of the state is diffuse and ambiguously defined at its edges” (1999, 76). 
Mitchell wants to begin with the “uncertain boundary” between the state 
and society and to ask, “How is the effect created that certain aspects of 
what occurs pertain to society, while others stand apart as the state?” (Mitch- 
ell 1991, 89). He suggests that 


The precise specification of space and function that characterize mod- 
ern institutions, the coordination of these functions into hierarchical 
arrangements, the organization of supervision and surveillance, the 
marking out of time into schedules and programs, all contribute to 
constructing a world that appears to consist not of a complex of social 
practices but of a binary order: on the one hand individuals and their 
activities, on the other an inert “structure” that somehow stands apart 
from individuals, precedes them, and contains and gives a framework 
to their lives. . . . We should examine it not as an actual structure, 
but as the powerful, apparently metaphysical effect of practices that 
make such structures appear to exist. (Mitchell 1999, 89)’ 
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7 Mitchell’s analysis is aimed at the postwar capitalist state, with interlocking connections ` 


between state and “private” institutions on the one hand and a naturalized separation between 
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Scholars who write about China are not accustomed to thinking this 
way. After all, someone is either in the Party or not, and the Party has a 
traceable and substantial relationship to state organs. When the Party/ 
~ state speaks, it signs its name. Is it not a thing? Consider, for instance, 
how we usually think about the Party/state, rural society, and “the woman 
question.” One of the rural social relations that the state addressed in the 
carly 1950s was that of gender. Early accounts of land reform, marriage 
reform, and collectivization emphasized women’s active participation in 
these campaigns and suggested profound discontinuity, even incommen- 
surability, between rural women’s lives before and after Liberation. More 
recent scholarly accounts have introduced a chorus of skeptical foomotes 
to this vision of thoroughgoing change. In both kinds of accounts, each 
of which has considerable virtues, rural women appear mainly as objects 
of state attention, or else as suffering from state neglect. 

If we suspend our habitual mode of thinking about the Party/state, on 
the one hand, and rural society, with its accompanying gender arrangements, 
on the other, we can ask: What sorts of practices, what sorts of local “spec- 
ification of space” and “marking out of time,” created a state effect in rural 
1950s China? Rural women, caught up for the first time in political meet- 
ings, literacy training, marriage reform, collective production, and new 
forms of sociality and public expression, surely helped to shape its contours. 
The creation of rural women labor models rearranged gendered social space 
in the villages, even as such models drew legitimacy from older notions of 
female virtue and hard work. Temporality shifted as well, as women began 
to narrate their life stories by marking off the “feudal past” of pre-Liberation 
from the “new society” of the 1950s. But here, too, local understandings 
of feudalism, liberation, and the content of national campaigns combined 
to make the presence of the state, in Mitchell’s terms, “diffuse and ambi- 
guously defined at its edges.” 


Space, labor, and female virtue 

Labor models such as Cao Zhuxiang inhabited, and in some respects 
embodied, the diffuse and ambiguous zone where the state effect was 
produced. As labor models, women like Cao were called into being by 
state officials and coached by local cadres, who produced a voluminous 


“state and society” or “stare and economy” on the other. Although I have wrenched it from 
its original context, I find his work useful for thinking about the socialist Party/state and 
the production of a sectionally differentiated entity known as “the mascs,” among whom 
women (or “woman-as-state-subject,” in Tani Barlow’s [1994] formulation) were an im- 
portant constitutive part. See Mitchell 1991, 1999. 
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contemporary and retrospective written record of their existence. (This is 
one of the few occasions on which we see any written records about poor 
rural women.) Publicity about them was meant to encourage other women 
to emulate their activities, and the official record provides an account of 
the qualities that Party/state officials—whose reiterated statements were 
heard as the voice of the state—desired of women. This makes it possible 
to look at documents as well as listen to interviews. Cao Zhuriang is alive 
(as of this writing) and was willing to be interviewed—and her village was 
very welcoming.® Although the social changes in which she played a prom- 
inent role have since been repudiated, Cao’s role in local history, her 
regional! fame, and her connection with a larger political world remain a 
source of pride, a kind of cultural capital. 

A labor model’s status as an exemplar of state virtue, even as she con- 
tinued to reside in her rural community, made the production of a line 
between “state” and “society” a local project, extending even into do- 
mestic space, and therefore of much more concern to farmers than it had 
been under imperial rule or in the chaotic years of the Republic. (This is 
not to say that prior to 1949 the state had always been far away; rather, 
it had been generally perceived as an external force bent on invasion and 
depredation of the local community.) The presence ofa local labor model, 
as well as her style of modelhood, meant that the reach of the state, or 
what I want to recast as the state effect, was also the embrace of the 

Cao’s story, as recounted by her and by many others in her village, 
also spurs us to think about memory. Much has been written about the 
role of architecture, and of sacred sites, as a repository for and stimulant 
to collective memory. Yet memory is not only organized around inanimate 
monuments (Nora 1996-98). A more transitory, but still powerful, or- 
ganizing device is the presence of locally prominent people. Labor models 
themselves, particularly if they are still alive, become “sites of memory” 
for their local communities, a sort of magnet for memory’s filings. Labor 
models are sites of individual as well as collective memories, even at a 
distance of almost five decades. Women remember Cao, for instance, as 
an active and welcome intervener in the domestic lives of others in the 
village, with the prestige and power born of model status. 

Cao’s own memories of her years as a model, and the memories that 
others proffer about her, contain a number of possible stories. Here, I 
will not recount the details of spinning co-ops or cotton production or 


* In her village we interviewed five women who had worked cloecly with Cao Zhuriang; 
in the district, I interviewed a number of other labor models and Women’s Federation officials. 
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reconstruct the conflicts among village leaders at the various stages of 
collectivization.? Instead, I focus on how official initiatives and local gen- 
der norms combined in interesting ways to produce a local state effect. 

Although most women in central Shaanxi worked in the fields, Cao 
was more experienced than many at the full range of farming tasks because 
she was a widow (one who, even before her widowhood, had never been 
able to depend on a man. As she puts it, “I never played the role of 
daughter-in-law”). When Party cadres set out to develop local leadership 
in the villages, and later when they went looking for labor models, it was 
precisely people such as Cao, who had deviated from expressed gender 
norms about “inside” and “outside” work, who had the most work ex- 
perience. But farming skill was not enough; a woman had to be beyond 
gossip and above reproach. Here Cao was exemplary. Even before 1949, 
she tells us, “My neighbors said that-my family had never before had such 
a capable person. In the fields I put my head down and worked hard. I 
would work until the time was up and then go home. I didn’t gossip or 
waste time. So they had no basis for idle talk.” Given the ferocity with 
which the Party/state denounced older “feudal” requirements for female 
behavior, it is ironic that Cao’s “modelhood” was enhanced by her per- 
sonal circumstances as a virtuous widow who refused, even after Liber- 
ation, to remarry. Here is how she explained it to us, when questioned 
by Gao Xiaoxian: 


GXX: Just after Liberation, you were so young. You became the 
women’s chair and studied the Marriage Law. At the time, did you 
think about trying to fight for your marriage rights and find another 
[husband]? 

CZX: I had no intention of doing that. 


GXX: If you met someone appropriate in the course of your work, 
why not look for another at that time? 


CZX: I still had a bad temper. Chair Sun of the Women’s Fed- 
eration talked about just this matter, and I got so angry that I said 
a few things. In the end I felt that this leader meant well, but I 
could not do that. 


GXX: Why couldn’t you do that? 
CZX: One thing was that I didn’t want to create that [situation] 


* For details of these enterprises, sec Hershatter 2000. 
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for my son. The child was older. I thought, now I have already 
escaped from the kang and the knife edge [i.c., passed the most 
difficult time]. No one ever said a single gossipy word about me. 
This struggle for honor, I wanted to struggle to the end, just like 
I had already vowed to do. I would not bring shame to the name 
of Cao or to the name of Wang [her husband’s surname]. I would 
do what needed to be done. I was dead-set on this. That was my 
fate. 


GXX: When you became chair and team leader, did you look for 


a husband? You had a right to a happy marriage. Why not just let 
other people talk as they pleased? 


CZX: Chair Sun propagandized the Marriage Law to me and 
found a bureau chief in Xian for me. The mother-in-law was dead. 
I said, even if you find me a Party secretary, there is absolutely no 
way. What would I do with my children? I cannot throw my children 
over there with you. I explained the reasons to her. If you want me 
to work, I will work. As for that matter, don’t speak of it again. I 
will help the neighbors and the people in the village get things done. 
I am willing to do anything. 


GXX: And you didn’t think about it [anymore]? 


CZX: Anyone who tried to talk about it in front of me found 
there was no way. I didn’t care if it was a man or a woman. 


GXX: First of all, you were caring for children by yourself, it 
wasn’t casy, and you had both administrative work and fieldwork. 
You didn’t even think about it? When you had difficulties in your 
work, to have a companion who understood you, someone who 
could help you with fieldwork, who could help you take care of the 


CZX (interrupting): Hardship. That was my fate. Farmers are not 
afraid to eat bitterness. People have two hands. Whether it was 
needlework, heavy labor, light labor, you couldn’t deter me. I could 
do it all. I didn’t ask for anything from anyone. There was also my 
mother’s family and also my older brother. If there were any diffi- 
culties, he could always help me. I never believed in spirits, I didn’t 
believe in devils, I didn’t have my fortune told with the Eight Tri- 
grams. I told my own fortune. I didn’t need other people to tell it 
for me. 
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GXX: You can really eat bitterness! 


CZX: People come to this world. No one laughs at you for eating 
bitterness. No one laughs at you for wearing tattered clothes. Even 
when I was young, I didn’t have anything good to wear. I won’t 
dress myself to look younger. I hadn’t even ever worn a striped shirt 
of plain cloth. 


GXX: My way of thinking is this. I feel that if you can find some- 
one to care for you, it is much better than living alone. At the time, 
why didn’t you... 


CZX (interrupting): I didn’t depend on him. I don’t live badly 
now. My children are all grown now. When you think about all this, 
it is not that hard to understand [why I did it]. (Cao 1996) 


This interchange gives one pause. Gao Xiaoxian, born in the year of 
Liberation in 1949, a Women’s Federation cadre and a very conscious 
feminist, argues gently for companionate marriage. This is certainly not 
an idea imported recently from abroad—it has circulated in its current 
form in urban China for close to a century—but she might as well be 
speaking Greek. One can speculate that marriage had not offered much 
to Cao Zhuxiang: a husband who had not yet reached puberty when she 
married, who was away from home for the few years in which he was a 
healthy adult, and who returned home to die at the age of twenty-one, 
leaving her with dependents of several generations. Almost a decade later, 
at Liberation, Cao was thirty-two years old, a mature woman and an 
experienced farmer. Her mother-in-law had died, and her children were 
no longer toddlers and could help with farm work. Reluctance to begin 
another marriage at that stage in her life is certainly understandable from 
many standpoints, especially because notions that might encourage re- 
Marriage—such as the expectation that marriage would be a source of 
sexual or emotional companionship—were nowhere operative in her social 
world. Instead, Cao argues for correct behavior, the honor of her natal 
and marital families, and her duty to her children, particularly her son. 

As a retired Women’s Federation cadre who knew Cao in the 1950s 
remarked shrewdly to us, “Cao wanted to stay a widow to raise her son. 
In the old society, she was competent at every kind of work. She had a 
certain prestige among the masses and could work very hard. But her hon- 
esty and ability to eat bitterness were themselves feudal” (Zhang Bingnan 
1996). Cao’s feudal virtues made her more available for work, more ac- 
ceptable to villagers. Her widowhood and her conventional response to it, 
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far from being questioned, were incorporated seamlessly into her emergence 
as a labor model—not by a faraway anonymous state apparatus, but by the 
fellow villagers who wrote up her life as a model for outside consumption.’° 

And yet Cao Zhuxiang, in her fierce declaration of independence and 
pride, exceeds the portrait of a widow with a steel will, determined at all 
costs to uphold the patriline. She rejects fortune-telling but accepts her 
fate—embraces it, in fact—in the terms of plain living and eating bitterness 
that revolutionary language provided her. She is, here, drawing on a locally 
understood conception of virtue—one that she did not call feudal, even 
if we or the Women’s Federation cadre might do so. She understands her 
desire to raise her son, to “struggle for honor,” to do every kind of work, 
to depend on no one, as a seamless web of selfless activities, all of which 
make her available to act for the collective. 

Of course, refusing to remarry left Cao with more leeway to pursue 
life as an emergent local leader with a certain degree of independence and 
fewer family encumbrances. It is possible that what we were hearing was 
good old-fashioned resistance, a refusal to reenter woman’s proper place, 
defined (in the 1950s as earlier) by the universal norm of marriage. Nev- 
ertheless, what is most interesting here is the way that Cao incorporates 
the feudal virtue of chaste widowhood into her own personal narrative of 
revolutionary determination, drawing on the common requirement (for 
virtuous widows and labor models alike) of hard work. Passionate as her 
embrace of this new narrative is, she is not its only adherent. When fellow 
villagers, local cadres, and Women’s Federation workers promote her as 
a labor model, they are enacting a “state effect” in a way that will be 
locally understood, at least in part because it commingles with preexisting 
norms. In the process, of course, the edge of the state’s presence—the 
zone of demarcation where the state effect is produced—becomes blurrier 
and more ambiguous than ever, and more rich in heterogeneous elements 
of cultural memory that are recombined in ways never specified or antic- 
ipated by central state planners. 

Women labor models reworked the gendering of village space in a 
number of ways. Consider, first of all, the space of the family. When we 
interviewed women one or two decades younger than Cao, many of their 
stories centered on complicated families: mothers who died in childbirth, 
suicidal fathers, fathers-in-law who smoked opium, disabled fathers-in- 
law, delusional mothers-in-law, husbands who engaged in card-playing 
and petty thievery, suicidal husbands, hoodlum husbands, and husbands 


© Parts of this paragraph first appeared in Hershatter 2000. 
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who beat their own mothers." Cao is a touchstone around which diverse 
stories are organized. She persuaded mothers-in-law to let their daughters- 
in-law attend literacy classes and village meetings. She mediated disputes 
in many village families. In one, she guided a capable young woman activist 
in learning to get along with her husband’s aunt. In another, she offered 
a young bride refuge from a gambling father-in-law and a violent, mentally 
ill mother-in-law, teaching her how to spin and weave. In a third, she 
dissuaded a woman from pressing for a divorce when her husband beat 
her, later introducing the same woman into the Communist Party. Many 
of these instances do not exactly fit the template of the Marriage Law, 
promoting freedom of marriage and divorce. Rather, in cach of Cao’s 
mediations she worked from the assumption that a harmonious, econom- 
ically stable household was the greater good. 

Nor can we call these interventions retrograde. In each of these cases, 
Cao was the most eminent local face of the revolution, and many of its 
changes are described through reference to her. People recall how she 
mobilized women to spin and weave in co-ops and later to grow and 
harvest cotton in the collective. For all of these women, collective labor, 
often in groups initiated or led or supervised by Cao, provided an alter- 
native social universe, a community of peers, that helped them negotiate 
the difficult early years in their marital village. Cao was a central nexus in 
the unwritten web of relationships formed during that time and now 
accessible only through memory. Yet it is through those relationships, as 
much as in the official documents commemorating women labor models, 
that the “state effect” took form.” 

There is another, more subtle, way in which Cao’s story shows the 
reworking of gendered village space after 1949. Before Liberation, she 
says, unmarried women in central Shaanxi villages, as in many areas of 
rural China, were not supposed to be seen outside the household. She 
recalls that, in her youth, girls were not allowed out except at dusk, when 
they sometimes gathered in groups to discuss their dowries. In contrast, 
after 1949, it was precisely participation in labor outside the household 
that won glory—not only spinning and weaving but also buying thread 
and selling cloth at the market and growing cotton in the fields. Her 
liveliest stories about the 1950s center on this busy movement through 


u In this village, we interviewed at length five women in their smes. Some were from 
houscholds where the senor women had worked closely with Cao in the spinning co-op. 
Others had been young brides ın the village when Cao was already a mature thirty-something 
labor model. 

2 Parts of this paragraph first appeared in Hershatrer 2000. 
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public space: “We were happy as we worked all day and sang songs. As 
soon as it got dark we would go to school and make up songs, and under 
these circumstances a day was very lively. We never stopped being busy, 
even at home. Time would pass without our noticing it—now you would 
need to go to the fields, now it would be time to go home. . . . We were 
always humming away as we went about our business” (Cao 1996). 

The temporal boundary between pre- and postrevolutionary times, in 
her story line, is concretized in the spatial boundary between women 
concealed and women visible and audible. And, yet, her memories and 
those of other women who grew up poor also provide an insistent coun- 
terpoint to this norm of female seclusion. She recalls that she was kept in 
the family courtyard most of the time after she turned five and was taught 
to spin and weave; yet she also remembers pushing her brother’s delivery 
cart when he delivered flour to the county seat and cleaning out his flour 
sacks in search of traces of flour. She remembers working in the fields 
breaking up soil until she was eleven or twelve years old and after that 
being kept in the house, yet she also describes getting her first menstrual 
period at age fourteen while she was out in the fields harvesting opium. 
In fact, this was how she provided her own dowry (Cao 1996). The social 
imperative that unmarried girls stay hidden was so strong that women 
remember themselves as shut away at home—and remember the revo- 
tution for having sprung them loose from the household—even as the 
details of their stories suggest otherwise. 

If the work of married women is considered as well, the blurring of 
“inside” and “outside” activities is even more pronounced. Cao describes 
how women would cut and tie the grain at harvest time and work together 
with men at threshing (men drove the donkey around, and women separated 
the wheat from the chaff). Women also wove cloth at home, and weaving 
brought them into frequent contact with periodic markets, where they went 
to sell the cloth for money to pay local taxes. The 1930s and 1940s were 
also a time when men faced particular dangers if they ventured out, so 
women sometimes went in their stead. When Cao’s husband was dying, for 
instance, she remembers that “I had to go to the county seat to get the 
medicine and food. My older brother gave me some money. He himself 
did not dare to run around lest he could be taken into the army. That being 
the case I, the woman, had to go out and run around” (Cao 1996). For 
Cao, of course, widowhood made it necessary for her to work in the fields 
well before 1949; as she recalls, “I was determined that I had to learn to 
grow crops, and I did whatever men were able to do. We had limited land, 
and I worked on it and never asked for help. . . . I had to learn how to 
plow the soil and my mother [in-law] worked with me. I was ashamed that 
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the land that I plowed was not as good looking as other people’s plowed 
land, so I plowed my land at night” (Cao 1996). 

Normative patterns for women, then—of female seclusion, of limited 
work in the fields—were frequently contravened in the daily practice of 
central Shaanxi farming households. It may be that deviation from the 
female norm was itself normal in central Shaanxi—affecting so many poor 
households that there was no one left to regard it with opprobrium. What 
women do recall, with great emotion, is the sense that their labor was 
linked with family disaster, with hardship, instability, and barely getting 
by. 

So what can we learn from these memories about the changes that 
revolution wrought? Perhaps the state effect did not so much create a 
new gendered division of labor as valorize, propagate, reorganize, and 
remunerate one that already existed among many poor households in rural 
north China. What the revolution did for these women was not so much 
to remove the stigma of “outside” labor as to change the context, the 
structures of feeling, and the rewards associated with it."* Village social 
space was reconfigured. Schools and meeting grounds joined homes and 
private courtyards as places where women could appear, alone and in 
groups, and remain respectable. The fields, now owned by the collective, 
became places where women were expected to labor with other women, 
rather than stealing out alone at night to furtively plow a crooked furrow. 
This reconfiguration of space was soon taken for granted, and the pleasure 
many interviewees expressed with their expanded social world when they 
spoke of the early 1950s evaporated as they turned to memories of the 
collective period as a whole. In these later stories, women generally as- 
sociated labor in collective space and attendance at public meetings with 
fatigue and resentment. Yet the early socialist reconfiguration of space, 
with its enhanced access for women, seems to have altered profoundly 
the significance attached to women’s “outside” labor. 


Campaign time and wrinkled time 

Moving beyond the history of official state pronouncements, the history 
framed by homogencous spaces of the state (which acts) and society (which 
responds), entails as well a questioning of state temporality, “campaign 
time.” In the collective period, state temporality was not a remote property 
of national politics. To return to Mitchell’s discussion of the state effect, 


4 Portions of the preceding four paragraphs and the first section of this paragraph ap- 
peared in Herehatrer 2000. 
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through “the marking out of time into schedules and programs,” a world 
was constructed “that appear[ed] to consist not of a complex of social 
practices but of a binary order” (Mitchell 1999, 89), with state time 
containing and framing the daily activities of farmers, more proximate to 
daily social practice than ever before. The collective altered the temporality 
of the work day by dividing it into three distinct periods, each worth a 
defined number of work points. Evenings were often given over to political 
meetings. Frequently throughout the 1950s, formal state campaigns aimed 
at the rural population rearranged the daily groups in which farmers came 
together to labor, the means by which income was calculated and dis- 
tributed, and the gendered division of labor.’* 

Although it is no longer possible to understand how these state rear- 
rangements of time were first apprehended and by what means they came 
to infuse daily practices, we can trace their effects—and subsequent as- 
sessments of them—by their appearance in narratives about the past. How 
is campaign time reproduced or altered, appropriated or overturned, ig- 
nored or amplified, in the women’s accounts of their lives, recalled in 
interviews more than forty years after the event? The most obvious tem- 
poral divide provided in state language was that of “before Liberation” 
(jisfang qian) and “after Liberation” (sisfang bow). When women were 
mobilized to “speak bitterness” during the land reform of the late 1940s 
and early 1950s, or to participate in literacy classes and mutual aid teams, 
they were encouraged to organize their memories, their personal narra- 
tives, into categories of pre-Liberation suffering and post-Liberation op- 
portunity. The use of the word “Liberation” for the change of state au- 
thority in 1949, which quickly became part of the daily vocabulary in 
rural China, itself encoded a particular understanding of events. Citing 
Liberation as a signpost in one’s life meant organizing one’s own memories 
into a personal and collective narrative of emancipatory progress. 

Like all hegemonic vocabularies, however, this one was subject to being 
wrenched out of its intended context and deployed in ways that mock 
the intentions of state officials, even if unintentionally. When a Chinese 
researcher began to collect life stories of older rural women in the early 
1990s, for instance, she found that some of them used the phrase “the 
old society” to refer not to the period preceding the political and military 
triumph of the Chinese Communist Party in 1949 but, rather, to life prior 


M ‘These campaigns included, but were not limited to, land reform; the establishment of 
mutual aid groups, lower producers’ cooperatives, advanced producers’ cooperatives, and 
people’s communes; and the campaign to establish a state monopoly on the purchase and 
sale of grain (tenggen tengxiae). 
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to the economic reforms that began in the early 1980s (Wang Guohong 
1993). This slippage is especially interesting because the meaning of the 
phrase “the old society” was firmly fixed for more than three decades 
before the reforms began. It is unlikely that this interviewee simply forgot 
what the term commonly meant. Her recombination of chronology and 
event is a clue to her interpretation of her own past, couched in a twisting 
of official terminology. It suggests, at minimum, that the changes of early 
socialism have been superseded and overshadowed by subsequent 
events—that the changes of the reforms are not only more recent, but 
more far reaching, in marking off a materially deprived distant past from 
an casier recent past. It also encodes an unsubtle critique of the collective 
period, since the valence of the phrase “the old society” remains—as it 
was intended to be in official parlance—utterly negative. Here a “mis- 
remembering” of state temporality turns the language of the state against 
the state. 

In local usage, the divide between “the old society” and “Liberation” 
is gendered as well. Among the women we interviewed, interwoven with 
accounts of individual family tragedies and hardships, of relentless poverty, 
epidemics, and death from childbirth, of sick children graphically de- 
scribed, of conscription and debt, there was a common vocabulary, that 
of “feudalism.” The specific content of feudalism when these women tell 
their stories is all about gendered experience. Cao Zhuxiang used the term 
exclusively in this way, to refer to pre-1949 practices of confining girls to 
the home, buying child brides, mistreating daughters-in-law, and foot- 
binding. In describing events after 1949, she uses feudalism to talk about 
a family that tries to prevent the daughter-in-law from attending literacy 
classes, and she also calls herself feudal for being embarrassed to attend 
a county mecting with very few women early in her cadre career. The 
term does not recur regularly in the accounts of all the women we in- 
terviewed, but when it does—particularly among women who were local 
activists in their youth—it is used to refer to marriage and family practices, 
or to the belief that women should remain in the kitchen (“turning round 
the kitchen stove” was the stock phrase) rather than traversing public 
space as men did. 

For activist women, then, gender was one of the crucial dimensions, 
perhaps the crucial dimension, in defining “feudalism” and marking feudal 
time off from the revolutionary present. This raises questions about the 
gendering of the state effect. “Feudalism” was a standard piece of state 
vocabulary, used by Mao Zedong in the pre-Revolutionary period in the 
phrase “semi-feudal, semi-colonial.” In Mao’s original usage, “semi-feudal” 
referred primarily to the power of the rural landlords, while “semi-colonial” 
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referred to China’s political and economic status vis-à-vis expansive foreign 
powers. When and for what audience “feudal” came to refer to family 
practices is not clear. Nor do we know whether rural men and women took 
it up in different ways, or whether men, too, came to use it to refer to 
footbinding, female seclusion, and marriage practices. It may be that women 
were invited, even encouraged, to imagine modernity as a liberation from 
particular gender practices. It may be that this was a crucial part of envi- 
sioning modernity for men as well. Or we may be hearing, in contemporary 
uses of the term fexdalism, another instance of state terminology being 
pried loose from its initial meaning and redeployed (with or without official 
encouragement) to fit local needs. 

A second marking of time was organized by state campaigns. The re- 
organization of agricultural production into progressively larger collectives 
provided the main signposts: land reform, mutual aid teams, lower pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives (LPCs), advanced producers’ cooperatives (APCs), 
and the Great Leap Forward. These campaigns meant profound changes 
in daily life for both women and men, but while former labor models 
narrate their memories by campaign, most other women organize the 
stories of their past rather differently. Although all the women we inter- 
viewed understood the phrase “Great Leap Forward,” for instance, none 
of them used it in describing their own histories. Rather, they used the 
phrase “eating in dining halls,” or less commonly “smelting steel” or 
“panning for iron ore,” the main local activities making up the Great Leap 
policy. They did not see the Great Leap as a unified national phenomenon; 
their local “campaign time” disaggregated it into constituent elements 
that had meaning for them. The disaggregation suggests that, while na- 
tional policy had profound effects on rural life, what was remembered—or 
forgotten—was determined not by reference to national development 
goals, but by the changes it wrought on domestic arrangements and the 
gendered apportioning of tasks. 

Labor models, because they were local activists who helped to transmit 
Party policy to other villagers and mobilize them to comply, were perhaps 
more apt than others to organize their personal narratives around these 
key events. Yet other temporalities coexisted with those of the state. Mar- 
ital temporality divided the lives of women between early years in one’s 
natal village and life in a new community as a married-in bride. Women 
remembered when their children were born by the signs of the Chinese 
zodiac rather than the calendar years used by the state, and they recalled 
some major events by the months of the lunar calendar. Child rearing and 
the particular demands it entailed were also a major marker of memory. 
It is probably necessary, if not comforting to sequence-minded historians, 
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to think in terms of multiple temporalities, overlapping and jumbled, 
inflected in cross-cutting ways by gender, marriage, level of political ac- 
tivism, age, and, in the puzzling case that follows, geographical location. 

In the penumbra of a labor model such as Cao Zhuriang, all the women 
we interviewed could recite the categories of campaign time without much 
deviation. But we cannot assume uniformity of memory across locales. 
When we interviewed in Village Z, in the mountains of southeastern 
Shaanxi near the provincial border, we found a memoryscape marked by 
forgetting. 

Memory in the mountains is not less vivid than that in the flatlands. 
People talk of pre-Liberation bandits, of songs from the Marriage Law 
campaigns, of spinning and weaving and childbearing and the dining halls. 
Yet in Village Z, which was neither the home of a labor model nor an 
“advanced” site, one woman after another recited to us a curiously fore- 
shortened story. Liberation, they said, was followed by collectivization, 
then by the dining halls. Subsequently, as one woman put it, “because 
the dining halls didn’t work out so well, after a year or two the land was 
redistributed to households, and things have been getting better ever 
since.” 

This startled us the first time we heard it, because the dining halls were 
closed in 1959 or 1960, but land was not contracted out to households 
until the early 1980s. In this narration, more than two decades had gone 
missing, taking with them the entire Cultural Revolution and most of the 
history of collective agriculture. We were witnessing, to borrow a phrase 
from Madeleine L’Engle’s children’s book (1962), “a wrinkle in time.” 
Subsequently, at least six women told us a version of this story un- 
prompted, and it was sometimes corroborated by passersby or other 
household members. 

It is possible, of course, that the women of Village Z were simply 
reporting a factual change in production arrangements. Because of the 
disastrous failure of Great Leap policies, Dali Yang tells us, household 
contracting of agricultural production “was widely adopted throughout 
the country without central approval in the carly 1960s” and persisted 
into the middle of the decade in spite of central opposition (Yang 1996, 
73). In spite of state-directed moves to retrench and undo the major 
changes put in place by the Great Leap (Yang 1996, 76-80), “the rural 
population, in its struggle for survival, preferred to return the organization 


4 I borrow the word “memoryscape” from Lisa Yoocyama, who refers to the effects of 
urban renewal in Hiroshima after the A-bamb with the phrese “taming the memoryscape” 
(Yoncyama 1994, 128). 
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of agricultural production to the household level” (80-81). By 1964 
household contracting had been largely suppressed, although Yang notes 
that few details about this crackdown are available.’° 

As more people told us this story of household distribution of land, 
we scrambled frantically through the scant surviving village records to see 
whether Village Z had in fact begun the economic reforms two decades 
earlier than the rest of China. Shaanxi does not appear in any of the 
material cited by Yang, and Village Z, in a remote mountain area where 
the road from the county seat washes out after every rainstorm, has no 
local records of what happened to land arrangements there in the carly 
1960s.” It is certainly possible that village land was contracted out to 
households for a period in the wake of the Great Leap. But extant records 
tell us nothing; the men who might have presided over such a measure 
are dead, and the women’s memories are ambiguous. Some say that land 
went to the households immediately after the dining halls disbanded; 
others say it happened four or five years later; still others fix the date at 
1971. And if land was returned to the households for a few years, why 
does no one mention any struggle attendant on the return of control to 
the collective? Why, instead, do they narrate the major events of their lives 
as though land never returned to the collective at all? 

Eventually, on our nightly walks as far up and down the mountain 
roads as we could get before dark, Gao Xiaoxian told me that she thought 
we were making a mistake. In an attempt to discern the categories through 
which these women understood their own experience, we had been trying 
to say as little as possible about the signal events of “campaign time” in 
our questions. Faced with inchoate rambling, extended complaints about 
contemporary events far removed from the 1950s, and now disappearing 
decades, Gao began to worry that, in not imposing categories, we were, 
in fact, imposing a very large categorical requirement: asking the women 
of Village Z to create a narrative structure out of their lives when they 
were not in the habit of doing so. 

Over the next few days we began to ask tentative questions about the 
Cultural Revolution and the national campaign in which all agricultural 
units were exhorted to learn from Dazhai—that is, about the 1960s and 
1970s, And when we did so, the vanished decades—and the daily oper- 
ations of collective agriculture—reappeared in stories full of detail. Yet 
troubling questions remain about the persistent absence of these decades 


On bouschold farming in the early 1960s, see Yang 1996, 82-97. 
The only village records are from 1967, 1977, and 1984, and they say nothing about 
household contracting until the 1980s. 
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from individual and shared grand narratives of village history. What counts 
as an event? Did these women only remember events like the advent of 
dining halls that rearranged their domestic space? Were the years of col- 
lective agriculture so uneventful as not to merit unsolicited mention? Or 
were they too crammed with childbearing (typically from four to ten births 
per woman) and work (in the fields and in unpaid, invisible reproductive 
labor of all sorts) to linger in memory as more than one endless blur of 
tasks? As one woman told us, in a rueful comment on the limitations of 
the state effect: 


When we were working in the collective, the state was in charge of 
everything. They took charge of telling us to grow the grain properly, 
harvest more, and eat more. But they didn’t take charge of births. 
They did not control childbirth. To have more children means to 
suffer more, to be worn out. I have eight children and you might 
think it’s too funny, two sons and six daughters. I had lots of chil- 
dren, I starved, I endured extreme bitterness. After Liberation, I 
had so many children that I got angry. Why didn’t they control it 
and tell people not to have more children? It was pitiful. (Wang 
1999) 


In the two “disappeared decades” of post—Great Leap collective agricul- 
ture, it is significant that more than one woman mentioned a specific year 
with great emphasis: 1971, the year that tubal ligations became available 
in the village and many of the women actively sought them out. 

A history of the 1950s written beyond the frame of campaign time will 
need to take account of the terminology, and the massive changes, that 
campaign time wrought. But it must also ask what rural women are practiced 
in remembering and what they have learned to forget. Clearly, campaign 
time is incorporated into women’s memories of the collective era and helps 
to organize them. But it does not encompass them entirely. It is supple- 
mented and sometimes dramatically disrupted by other temporalities, as 
well as by oblique discontent with the policies of the collective era. This 
raises the possibility that as soon as it leaves the purely textual realm of 
official announcements and enters extratextual practice, “campaign time” 
is immediately contaminated with other temporalities and that it is this 
contaminated product, recounted in memory, that offers the best possibil- 
ities for salvaging the cultural history of the rural 1950s. In these silences 
and elisions of time, as well as these eruptive memories, should we recognize 
the silence that follows trauma? Depoliticization? The traces of exhaustion 
and preoccupation with daily labor? As Joan Kelly might have said if she 
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had been writing about China instead of Europe, did women have a Chinese 
revolution? And if so, when? 


Memory and narration 
Oral narratives are neither utterly spontaneous nor completely scripted. 
When aging women narrate their lives, they do so in a way that highlights 
what they feel to be their enduring virtues, their important achievements, 
and their most deeply harbored grievances. Each story is also an inter- 
pretation, encoded not just in what is remembered, forgotten, and re- 
arranged but also in the pacing, emphasis, and tonality of a story, none 
of which survives the conversion to textual form intact. Deeply held as 
these interpretations might be, however carefully crafted they may be, 
they are still produced at a specific moment, for particular listeners, and 
are thus also the product of who the interviewers are, what they ask and 
are prepared to hear, how the aging narrator may be feeling that day, and 
a number of other complex factors.” Of the many issues oral narratives 
raise for historians, two are particularly striking here: the structure of 
feeling (or lack of feeling) associated with particular memories, and the 
determination of our narrators to produce a continuous story of progress 
in spite of their own persistently wayward and subtext-laden memories. 
In the long interviews Cao Zhuxiang gave us over a number of days, 
she recounted some pieces of her story as a young girl, a bride, a widow, 
and a labor model with detail and relish; other stories were curiously flat 
in ways that raise troubling questions for the oral historian in particular 
and any scholar who relies on oral or written memory more generally. My 
field notes from August 4, 1996, read in part: “Frustrating day with Cao 
yesterday. As soon as we got onto the 1950s and her career as a labor 
heroine, her account got interminably official and dull, although not much 
in the way of political slogans, just a lot about which meetings she at- 
tended, and very little of the concrete freshness that characterized her 
pre-1949 stories. She also seemed to have a hard time keeping events that 
happened in LPCs, APCs, etc. straight. And Gao Xiaoxian could not shake 
her loose and got more and more frustrated.” After another long interview 
that morning, I added, “Another frustrating morning with Cao: her mem- 
ory of the 1950s just seems to be organized according to meetings; village 


1 On bow interviewees represent themseives as having fired identities, sce Passerini 1987, 
4, 21. 

For extended, eloquent, and daunting discussions of thesc issues, sce Portelli 1991, 
1997 
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people and events, not to mention problems or conflicts, disappear com- 
pletely. Gao Xiaoxian was much more aggressive about pursuing various 
lines of questioning, and she tried very hard, but we really didn’t get much 
of anywhere. . . . Aside from understanding her as a person thoroughly 
interpellated into state discourse and blah blah blah, I don’t think there’s 
much else to be done here.” 

Now I look back on that frustration with more detachment, but I cannot 
dismiss it entirely, and it raises unresolvable questions. How to understand 
the flatness? First, in the interest of ethnographic hygiene, I need to ask 
why the flatness disappointed me. It is possible, although not very likely, 
that I (and also Gao Xiaoxian) may have had a lingering romantic investment 
in a transformative story of gender and revolution and that we were dis- 
appointed when we could not get her to ventriloquize it. Nor do I think 
we should just bring “common sense” to bear and conclude, “of course 
revolution was a bore, nothing but meetings and ill-conceived policies, so 
of course it doesn’t stand out in memory.” Or, even more pernicious in its 
assumptions, “What women live for and like to recount is the personal; of 
course retelling a meeting does not evoke animation.” If I can be more 
precise about where the frustration lies: what was puzzling to me, and (more 
interesting) also to Gao Xiaoxian, a Shaanxi native who spent much of her 
childhood and youth in the countryside, was that in spite of the flatness of 
her account, Cao clearly had profound investments in and loyalty to the 
revolution, loyalty that showed in many details of her stories. For instance, 
she told us at some length (but with no apparent affect) of how she went 
off to the county seat for a meeting of cadres when her daughter was getting 
married, skipping the wedding festivities. The next day she was supposed 
to send a meal to the new couple and the groom’s family, but she was still 
at a meeting. The third day when her daughter came back for the visit to 
her natal family, she was still at a mecting. Finally her family sent for her 
to leave the meeting; she returned home and gave her son-in-law some 
steamed bread and several eggs. 

So how to read the flatness here? As a sign of indifference to a prescribed 
maternal role, now coded as “traditional”? But to do so would beg pre- 
cisely one of the questions that interested us, about the place of moth- 
erhood in a whole range of commitments and emotions. Could it be that 
the flatness in this anecdote expressed not lack of enthusiasm about this 
period of her life but rather the shape of her commitment to the revo- 
lution—which involved, and still involves in memory, putting the meeting 
first over the wedding, and not feeling or giving voice to regrets? We read 
the lack of affect this way and that, at our own risk. Gao and I spent 
many evenings trying to decide: Why is this woman so opaque to both 
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of us, even though each of us brings such different personal histories and 
current questions to the listening? 

What is the structure of feeling, the organization of memory, that gives 
some of the telling of these stories affect and color, while leaving others 
to a cooler recounting? We know that for some post-1949 activists, long 
years of reciting “speak bitterness” stories may have honed the story of 
the bitter past to perfection. Every detail of suffering is perfectly crafted 
in the telling. Life as a labor model, on the other hand, while endlessly 
busy, does not have much of a dramatic structure and has not been re- 
peatedly narrativized with a particular required affect. Yet this does not 
seem to be what is operating when Cao tells her story—as far as we can 
tell, she has spent very little time on the “speak bitterness” circuit. And 
while life in post-1949 meetings cannot match the dramatic content of 
her pre-1949 adventures—going out to look for medicine for a dying 
husband while the county seat was being bombed, or barricading the 
house to keep marauding soldiers out right before Liberation—it does 
have its moments: overcoming terror at speaking in front of a crowd, 
figuring out how to handle a recalcitrant villager who puts salt in the co- 
op-produced bean curd to try to sabotage co-op operations. So, again, 
why the flatness? Is it an ex post facto repudiation of socialism, an as- 
sessment that nothing from that time period constitutes a usable past, a 
history of the present? This seems unlikely, given the skill of these rural 
women at salvaging a sense of optimism from their memories of the past. 
Cao’s cool opacity, like the wrinkled time in Village Z, raises larger ques- 
tions about what we used to think was an uncomplicated source, a source 
we all yearned for—the face-to-face interview with a subaltern who 
speaks.” 

The second issue is the process by which these women have woven 
fragmented and contradictory memories into a seamless story of pro- 
gress—a uniform march forward through collectivization and decollec- 
tivization. Some are in dire current circumstances. Having taken exemplary 
care of their husbands’ parents, they now find themselves, as they age, 
discarded by their own grown and married children, who are caught up 
in the attractions of a new, “modern” definition of the acquisitive, am- 


bitious, and consuming family unit. Especially in light of this painful and 


2 Elsewhere (Hershatter 1993, 1997, 24-27) I have argued, in reaction to Gayatri Spivak’s 
question “Can the subaltern speak?” that we can hear the traces of subaltern voces in historical 
discourse. Perhaps this encounter with Cao Zhuriang falls in the category of “be careful what 
you wish for—you might get it.” When the subaltern speaks, the historian ends up more pursed 
than ever. 
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materially vulnerable situation, the stories rural women tell in their old 
age are striking for their optimism. Women applaud many aspects of the 
current economic reforms in China, which have decollectivized the land 
once more. They make the point, in very concrete terms, that life is 
materially much better now than it was in the 1950s (although they also 
talk with feeling about new social problems in the countryside). They do 
not long for the lost days of the collective. And yet they do not repudiate 
them cither. Instead, they incorporate them into a story in which life got 
better twice, once in the 1950s and again in the 1980s. 

In this story, collectivization and decollectivization do not contradict 
each other; both count as progress. The revolution brought new possi- 
bilities. Not by changing the work women did every day, for women had 
always worked. Not even by attacking old customs—maintaining her wid- 
owhood brought Cao nothing but respect. Rather, the revolution changed 
the environment in which rural women worked—removed some of its 
worst threats (conscripting armies, marauding soldiers) and cushioned 
others (tiding people over the slack season with short-term loans, pro- 
viding seed grain). Women joined in an ambitious attempt to construct 
a socialist modernity. Many new practices emerged to create the state 
effect—the production and reproduction of a line of difference between 
state and society that resected village space, time, and the lives of rural 
women in unprecedented ways. Although this vision now has been aban- 
doned in all but name, its traces remain in the memories of individual 
labor heroines like Cao Zhuxiang and in the stories farmers tell, the ex- 
pectations they now take for granted, about how life is supposed to be. 
And it is precisely those expectations—that life will get better materially, 
that opportunities will continue to broaden—that have fueled enthusiasm 
and support for the reforms. (Those expectations, I suspect, also account 
for the fury animating recent peasant protests in places where the reforms 
have stalled, gone awry, or produced corruption and local tyranny.) 

This narrative of unending progress is not an uncomplicated formulation. 
In his beautifully crafted 1996 ethnography of the Kongs of Dachuan, The 
Temple of Memories, Jun Jing reminds us that the national politics of re- 
membrance in post-Mao China involves tragic memories of the Great Leap 
Forward and the Cultural Revolution that cannot be completely acknowl- 
edged. “At the local level,” he says, “memories of past suffering are often 
repressed lest they open old wounds and threaten the existing order of social 
relations” (Jing 1996, 168). Although Cao Zhuxiang’s village did not suffer 
starvation during the Great Leap, it is a time associated with significant 
hardship (and with stealing to survive). In Cao’s village, the Cultural Rev- 
olution involved violence between locals and refugees who had been re- 
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settled there when they were displaced by reservoir construction (not unlike 
the situation described by Jing). It also involved, in all the villages where 
we interviewed, attacks on women in positions of responsibility, including 
Cao and many of the women who had been trained by her. So the unified 
story line of “forward march” I am positing here, the one narrated by these 
women, is itself full of elisions, which reappear in the details of the stories. 
The plot marches forward, even as particular events, both social and in- 
dividual, have the potential to tug it this way and that. These “memory 
filings” can always be realigned. They are available to support other plot 
lines aside from the one of “life gets better and better”—available, like all 
memory, for reinterpretation. 

Yet, in contemporary accounts, what is most striking (particularly in 
contrast to the village so compellingly described by Jing) is that the plot 
does march forward. It may be that the most discernible trace of the 
Maoist state in Chinese villages today is found in the pervasiveness of the 
category of progress. When they tell this story of progress, the women 
we interviewed credit the Party/state with both collectivization and the 
economic reforms. Rather than highlighting the massive discontinuities 
and disruptions in official activity since 1949—and even as they include 
details of personal disappointment, unfulfilled longings, and contemporary 
pain—these women produce a collective memory in which a coherent 
Chinese state has presided over a coherent Chinese national space moving 
confidently forward (albeit with a few wrinkles) in linear time. Centrally 
provided categories of space and time, however, are given meaning—and 
remain effective in memory—only insofar as they are reworked through 
local notions of female virtue, domestic arrangement, and gendered nar- 
rative practices. 

Department of History 
University of California, Santa Crus 
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Crossing the River Drina: Bosnian Rape Camps, Turkish 
Impalement, and Serb Cultural Memory 


n February 22, 2001, at the trial of three indicted war criminals from 
Foca, the Hague International War Crimes Tribunal for Yugoslavia 
(ICTY) concluded for the first time that rape and sexual enslavement 
were violations of sufficient gravity to be considered as “crimes against 
humanity” under international law. This overdue move to place sexual 
crimes on the list of most serious crimes for prosecution came in the wake 
of the international outrage generated by the Bosnian war, where the mass 
rape and forced incarceration of women in so-called rape camps had been 
one of the chief strategies used by Serbian forces primarily against the 
Muslim populations of both Bosnia and Kosovo. Thus, in what the As- 
sociated Press described as “wrenching, horrific testimony” (Associated 
Press quoted in Gartenberg 2000), those Bosnian women courageous 
enough to testify became symbolic speakers for the many thousands of 
women who did not appear, either because they had been killed after 
being raped, or because their rapists remained unapprehended, or because 
they remained silent for fear of being ostracized within their own culture. 
Conservative estimates of the number of women raped during the Bos- 
nian war run between twenty thousand and fifty thousand; what happened 
in the rape camps of Bosnia includes a list of atrocities as endless as the 
sadistic imagination might devise.’ Throughout 1992 and 1993, truck- 


I owe a special note of thanks to Nermina Zildzo, Nenad Filtpovic, and Drazan Lapic 
for sharing insights into their culture with me and to Annabelle Winograd for her invaluable 
help in commenting on the manuscript. 

1 The two books that have become the standard references for documented information 
about rape and the Bosnian war are Stigimayer 1994 and Allen 1996. A lesser-known but 
excellent account, published in English, comes from Montenegrin journalist Seada Vranic 
(1996), whose work includes the perspective of Bosnian psychologists as well as the voices 
of rape victims. Additionally, sce Bernard 1994; Ramet 1999; and Drakulic 2000. Recently 
made available is the English translation of a text originally published in Belgrade; Vesna 
Nkohc-Ristanovic’s collection of essays ([1995] 2000) written by four women all from the 
present Yugodlavia (the Serbtan-controlled remnant of the former federal Yugoslavia) offers 
a variant perspective on the Bosnian war and rts perncular violence against women. By its 
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loads of eastern Bosnia’s Muslim women arrived in the central cities of 
Travnik, Zenica, and Visoko, and from there they were taken in busloads 
to the nearest hospital for abortions. Speaking of the likelihood of psy- 
chological rehabilitation for the rape victims of this war, Bosnian psychi- 
atrist Muradis Kulenovic makes the point that even the terms by which 
psychology understands the word rape are rendered grossly insufficient if 
not meaningless by the experience of large numbers of Bosniak women,” 
for whom rape commonly occurred within an interlinked sequence of 
traumatic events in which, Kulenovic says, “the victim, prior to the rape, 
had experienced the massacre of children and parents, then had to watch 
the murder of her husband, who had been forced to watch the rape of 
his wife. Finally, . . . terrified and probably naked, she had to flee under 
a rain of bullets from her burning village, stumbling on the mangled and 
charred bodies of her relatives, neighbors and friends” (quoted in Vranic 
1996, 194). Under such circumstances, the term rape exceeds any context 
in which traditional forms of therapy can assume its meaning. 

While several decades of feminist pressure have brought at least some 
change in the view of rape within North American and western European 
socicties, in most other cultures the way that rape is socially constructed 
makes it primarily a violation defiling the male members of both the 
victim’s family and her community, and thus the narrative of the raped 
woman has always been a text that is simply disallowed from the culture’s 
self-story.® Yet while this very reaction hands the invader a useful weapon 


attempt to hide an evident Serbian nationalism under the guise of feminism, however, and 
by its insistence throughout on a purportedly apolitical stance that wants us to read the 
violence of the Bosnian war as equally suffered and enacted by all three ethnic groups, the 
book exposes its unacknowledged participation in that particular discourse that sceks to 
minimize the enonmity of Serb responsibility by redistributing responsibility to those who 
implicitly invoking such daims, the book seizes on the same strategy that the United States 
adopted during the Bosnian war as a means of glossing over the reality of victim and victimizer 
and rationalizing its own decision to avoid military intervention in a war that the U.S. military 
hierarchy balked at entering. 

2 Besniak is the Balkan term for Bosnians who are Muslim. 

* Only a deeply entrenched petriarchalism can explain the story of a Kosovar Albanian 
family’s reaction to the rape of therr thirteen-year-old daughter, Pranvera, who wes among, 
the twenty young girls raped by Serb troops who ethnically cdeansed her Kosovar village in 
1999 and forced the Albanians to flee in exile across the border. While for four days and 
nights Pranvera was held in the basement and gang-raped, her family upetairs was held at 
gunpoint and forced to listen helplessly to her screams. The battered little girl was eventually 
returned to her family, but unlike the other family members, she never reached the relative 
safety of the Kukes camp. Before reaching the border, this deeply loved daughter was sac- 
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for destroying the invaded community and may in fact encourage him to 
rape, even that consequence is apparently deemed preferable to the fem- 
inization of the community body implicit in the acceptance of either the 
violated woman or the story for which her body is text. As a vivid illus- 
tration of how resistant cultural narratives can prove when faced with such 
undesirable histories, it is telling to note that it is only now, more than a 
half century after the fact, that the national narratives of India and Paki- 
stan are reluctantly allowing any space at all for the suppressed stories of 
the mass violation of Muslim and Hindu women that took place during 
Partition.* Likewise, only recently have the equally unwelcome stories of 
the sexual enslavement that Korean, New Guinean, and other so-called 
comfort women suffered at the hands of the Japanese army during World 
War I finally surfaced.* Culture has authorized only one narrative for a 
woman raped by the enemy—the one of the Roman, Lucrece, that con- 
cludes with her suicide. In postwar Sarajevo, as some forty Bosnian women 
survivors banded together to publish their testimonies and thereby force 
them into public consciousness, the bravery of the survivors ran nearly at 
cross purposes to the apologetic defensiveness implicit in the title they 
gave their book, I Begged Them to Kill Me (Association of Camp In- 
mates—Canton Sarajevo [2000]; described in Drakulic 2001).° Such am- 
bivalence itself speaks volumes about the coercive interplay of gender and 
cultural memory. 

The rape camps of the Bosnian war have been documented as a sys- 
tematically planned Serb instrument of genocide designed not merely to 
encourage the evacuation of all non-Serbs but to destroy parent-child and 
spousal bonds and render large numbers of the society’s child-bearing 

women contaminated and thus unmarriageable. As a strategic tool of 
~ “ethnic cleansing,” rape was, moreover, part of a long-range goal to un- 
dermine the ethnic mixing that had been openly encouraged in Tito’s 


the famnly fully expected her to be killed. For the parents, their danghter’s life was csecatially 
over at the moment of her rape; and thus sending ber where she might at least seck revenge 
against her attackers and possibly redeem her family’s (read father’s) honor in death was a 
fully responsible way of caring for her. See Williams 1999. 

* For what happened on a mass scale to both Hindu and Mustim women during Partition, 
see cepecially Butalia (1998) 2000. 

* The first book to expose the story of the “comfort women” was Hicks 1995. Subse- 
quently, the women began to speak for themseives. See Schelistede 2000; Stetz 2000; and 
Yoshimi 2000. 

* This women’s orgamzation, which has self-pubkshed its members’ stories, calls itself 


_ the Association of Camp Inmates—Canton Sarajevo, and it lists a telephone and fax number 


in Boenia at (011) 387-71-232925. The information about this source comes from Drakulic 
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Yugoslavia, where intermarriage bad become increasingly common and 
people had really begun to sec themselves as “Yugoslavs” rather than Serbs, 
Croatians, Macedonians, and so forth. Hence, the Serb army, apparently 
acting on orders, frequently forced Bosnian Serbs not just to witness the 
rape and murder of their Muslim neighbors but to participate in such acts 
themselves, thereby coercing Bosnia’s Serbs into a complicity with Bel- 
grade that lessened both the ability of the different groups to live together 
in the future and the likelihood that any Bosnian Serb observers would 
ever report the war crimes they may have witnessed being committed. 
Rape became, in essence, a particularly effective tool for perpetrating the 
kind of trauma that Kai Erikson defines as collective in its ability to inflict 
“a blow to the basic tissues of social life that damages the bonds attaching 
people together and impairs the prevailing sense of communality” (1995, 
103). 

Yet while this explanation of mass rape and the other atrocities of the 
Yugoslav wars is critical for recognizing the planned brutality of those 
conflicts, it seems nonetheless too rational and arid to fully account for 
the enormity of what happened in Bosnia. And although increasing the 
numbers of a putatively threatened Serb population (or at least motivating 
Serb men to see their actions as procreatively beneficial to the Serb nation) 
may likewise have played some role in the mass rape of Bosniak women, 
there were far too many women killed immediately after being raped or 
killed after becoming too debilitated to serve their purpose in a rape camp 
for the production of Serb babies to work as a likely rationale. In the 
Bosnian war, mass killing was up close, savagely personal, and typically 
conducted in a hands-on orgy of bloodletting. Muslims were butchered 
by their former Serb friends and neighbors, and murder was randomly 
committed by almost anyone designated “Serb”—the remnant Yugoslav 
army, controlled by Slobodan Milosevic out of Belgrade and now in effect 
the Serbian army; the Bosnian Serb army controlled by Radovan Karadzic 
out of Bosnia; paramilitary volunteers from Serbia or Bosnia; local police; 
and longtime neighbors. Against the organized, dispassionate, bureaucra- 
tized logic that is the horrific signifier of Nazi-orchestrated genocide, the 
savagery perpetrated in places like Foca, Manjaca, or Camp Omarska recks 
of another kind of brutality: uncontrolled, spontaneous, blood-fixated, and 
so remarkably adolescent as to suggest the existence of some unconscious 
script being played out alongside the canonical one of genocide as a strat- 
egy for territorial acquisition. In an orgy of nationalism bathed in alcohol, 
athletic contests, and Serbian songs, Serb soldiers threw Muslims off of 
cliffs and from hotel roofs into rivers, carved Orthodox crosses into their 
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chests, hacked off the arms or legs of their victims, made women clean 
up the mess from such amputations, and then raped the women on top 
of the blood-soaked rags.” Even the sheer expenditure of energy required 
by all this butchery overwhelms the antiseptic rationality of “ethnic cleans- 
ing.” Suddenly, Dr. Strangelove’s arm jerks up. And suddenly, the psychic 
space from which this violence emanates becomes recognizable as the space 
of Serbian epic culture, the dark storehouse of Serbian cultural memory 
that, in the wake of Tito’s death, became a source for cynical politicians 
looking for alternative populist myths to displace the “Brotherhood of 
Yugoslavs” ideal through which Tito had reigned supreme for forty-five 
years. 


Serblan nationalist mythology 

Everything about the Yugoslav golgotha suggests that it was written out 
of a revived and newly politicized lethal combination of nationalist myth, 
Christoslavic typology, and, to a far lesser extent, documentable history. 
The scripts that Serb soldiers typically enacted in rape camps are instruc- 
tive. According to frequently echoed testimony from female survivors, as 
the usually drunken, enraged soldiers raped and beat them, the rapists 
screamed cither “Turkish whore” or “Ustashe whore” at their victims, 
triumphantly jeering after reaching orgasm that the woman was now car- 
rying “Serb seed” and would produce a “Serb baby.” In these assertions, 
what floods in is not some credible explanation for the prevalence of rape 
but the fundamental irrationality that defines the chief cultural fiction of 
the Balkans: the fiction of difference. 

What made the Bosnian war incomprehensible to most Americans was 
that, while it was clear that ethnic difference—or at least the perception 
of it—was a crucial issue, the obvious lack of a parallel basis of comparison 
among “Serbs, Croats, and Bosnian Muslims” and what to do with “Bos- 
nian Serbs, Bosnian Croats, Croatian Serbs, Croatian Muslims, Serbian 
Croats, Serbian Muslims” made the war impossible to sort out. Moreover, 
the only explanation possible is one that begs its own question, and that 
is that in the Balkans—and especially in Serbia—a type of racial ethnicity 
is largely assumed to be synonymous with religious difference, and ethnic 
identity synonymous with national boundaries. Thus Serés denotes all 


7 This experience is depicted in Mandy Jacobson and Karmen Jelincic’s searing docu- 
mentary film, Celing ths Girests (1996), which follows the experience of two women held 
in Camp Omarska. 
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those who belong to the Orthodox faith, regardless of whether or not 
they or their ancestors ever set foot inside Serbia proper.* But, because 
ethnic identity is assumed to be synonymous with national boundaries 
and those calling themselves Serbs presume hereditary connections to 
Serbia just as Croats (Roman Catholics) do to Croatia, when Bosnia de- 
clared its independence from the Yugoslav federation, those “Serbs” living 
in Bosnia—working fist in mail with the Belgrade government—began 
loudly to claim discrimination and demand that the areas they lived in be 
united with Serbia. And since “Serbs” were scattered all over Bosnia and 
living cheek by jowl with or indeed married to Muslims or Croats, Serbia 
began laying claim, village by village, to most of Bosnia. Underlying all this 
confusion is the monumental tragic irony of the Balkans: in reality, all three 
of these peoples actually belong to exactly the same racial and linguistic 
group, southern Slavs. Logically speaking, the only difference among them 
is a strictly religious one, and a “Serb baby” would be indistinguishable 
from a “Bosnian Muslim” one. 

But Serbian epic culture depends on the radical denial of precisely that 
connection, When taken to the extremes of collective cultural denial, the 
vision of the nation /self as involved in an ongoing epic struggle to retain 
its heroic uniqueness—inevitably constructed around fantasies of racial 
purity—is what allows a people to reach such euphoric heights of na- 
tionalist paranoia that it can imagine it necessary to “ethnically cleanse” 
a land of its “others” when the others are, in reality, ancestrally identical 
to the cleansers. 

-In ways that laid the groundwork for the blood orgies of the 1990s, 
Serb national mythology has always constructed the Slavic conversion to 
Christianity that occurred sometime after their sixth-century arrival in the 
Balkans as unimpeachably valid. But the conversion of Slavs to Islam that ~ 
occurred after the late fourteenth-century Ottoman invasion is conversely 
construed as a “race betrayal” that had the effect of literally transforming 
those Slavs who converted to Islam into “Turks.” In Kosovo, the Kosovar 
Albanians are apparently descended (inconveniently) from the first people 
to move into the Balkans, the Illyrians, who arrived in the area in about 
8 B.C.E. Because such a history works out badly in terms of primary 
claims, however, an entire scientific/academic/political enterprise is hard 
at work in Serbia trying to establish that Albanians are not the descendents 
of Illyrians but come from a mixture of various remnant groups whose 


* Orthodoxy is defined in this area of the Balkans by the Serbian Orthodox Church, just 
as it is defined farther south by the Greek Orthodox and farther cast by the Russian Orthodox 
authority. 
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arrival dates to the seventeenth century, well after that of the Serbs (Vickers 
1998, 1-3). Yet while it seems clear that the Albanian Kosovars are neither 
Turks nor Slavic converts guilty of race betrayal, within the Serb vocabulary 
the mostly Muslim Albanian majority in Kosovo (or Kasovars) can become 
“Turks” almost as readily as can the Bosnian Muslims.’ As Kosovo with 
its 90 percent Albanian majority became an increasingly political issue in 
the late 1980s, “PIL be first, who’ll be second to drink some Turkish 
blood?” became a common slogan in Serbia (Cigar 1996, 57). 

The sense of the irrational clings as well to the geography of the war 
and the disproportionate fury that the breakup of the former Yugoslavia 
unleashed against the Muslims. When the republics of Slovenia, Croatia, 
and then Bosnia—already concerned by the mid-1980s about rising Serb 
nationalism—withdrew from the federation they saw as devolving into 
“Serboslavia,” the logic of pre-Tito history should have made Croatia the 
more likely target of Serb rage. In the Croatian Ustashe death camps of 
World War II, between sixty thousand and eight hundred thousand Serbs 
were massacred in a systematic, clear attempt at genocide. The Serbs thus 
had real, tangible, and unassuaged grievances against Croatia that had been 
rigorously suppressed under Tito but had remained vivid within collective 
memory. 

Yet it was Bosnia, not Croatia, that bore the brunt of Serbian rage, 
and the pattern of the war maps out that displacement. Serb fury initially 
erupted in July of 1991 with an invasion of Croatia, where, in a display 
of awesome violence, Serb troops relentlessly leveled the defenseless city 
of Vi 1° But although the Croatians could at that point offer no 
serious resistance, the Serb army, after a rather desultory shelling of Za- 
greb, made a sudden, unexpected U-turn, crossed back over the river, 
and for nearly four years vented its fury on the hapless Bosnians. It was 
not that memories of the Ustashe were dead or that the Serbs felt avenged 
for the very real victimization they had suffered at Croatian hands: the 
widespread use of Ustashe as the most pejorative term possible reflects this 
still-potent anger. But in ways disjunct enough to suggest once again a 
dangerous displacement at work, the epithet Ustashe was used as often 
against Bosnian Muslims as against Croats, and the illogical reference to 


? Because the use of the name Kesepe (used by Serbians) or Kesena (used by Albaniens) 
can be read as a political statement, I need to darify that my choice of the “o” spelling is 
based entirely on its greater recognixability to English-speaking readers. 

Although the Jugoslav National Army (JNA) was what thus army still called itself, 
Yugoslavia by now consisted of only Serbia and a co-opted Montenegro, and thus referring 
to it as a Serb army sems justified, as it was now working at Slobodan Milosevic’s behest 
to carve out a greater Serbes 
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Jasenovac, the most notorious of the Croatian Ustashe death camps, came 
up frequently as a justifying rationale for concentration camps holding 
Muslims and for the Serb massacre of Muslims at Srebrenica (Vulliamy 
1996)." 

The vignette that New York Times European Editor Roger Cohen offers 
of a bus ride across the River Drina during the Bosnian war provides a 
snapshot of how the past was playing out in Serb popular memory. At 
each stop from Belgrade into Bosnia, a handful of Serb males boarded 
the bus, grenades and Kalashnikov rifles in hand, some of them sporting 
bits of their grandfathers’ World War I Chetnik uniforms and others in 
getups that signified the rival Partisans, and all resembling, says Cohen, 
something more like a historical dress-up party than any kind of disciplined 
army. Singing Serb nationalist songs and drinking slivovitz in bleary toasts, 
this ragtag bunch of weekend killers raucously crossed the Drina, to debark 
in some Bosnian town and spend the day killing “Turks” (Cohen 1998, 
125-27).4 

What surfaces in this picture and elsewhere is the figure of the Turk 
at the center of Serb cultural memory, where, infuriatingty, he threatens 
to conquer, victimize, feminize, and humiliate Serb national selfhood (al- 
ways a masculine construct) and infantilize all Serbia’s atrempts to achieve 
independent adulthood. Given Serbia’s history of five hundred years of 
Ottoman domination, the entrenchment of this figure should not be sur- 
prising, especially since the Turk also haunts the earlier literature of many 
European countries that never experienced Turkish occupation. For Ser- 
bia—which has never forgotten and thus has never gotten over the 
Turk—he remains an ever-internalized figure of occupation that must 


H Ed Vulliamy, the British journalist who was responsible for locating and uncovering 
Camp Omarska in 1992, went back to Bosma in 1996 and again interviewed Milan Kovacevic, 
the man who in 1992 had been the camp administrator. In a remarkably revealing interview, 
Kovacevic begins his rationalization of Omarska by talking about his own childhood spent 
in Jasenovac. When Vulliamy interjects, “But Jasenovac was run by Croats; why did the Serbs 
tum on the Muslims?” Kovacevic mutters, “There is a direct connection between what 
happened to the Muslims in our camps and the fact that there had been some Muslim soldiers 
in the [pro-Nazi] Greater Croatia” (Vulliamy 1996, 13). In VolHamy’s analysis, “What the 
Serbs have done s to project their own obecesive ‘racial memory’ onto their perceived 
enemies The Serbe’ inimitable cult of the victim demanded that they create victims. Their 
experience of concentration camps demanded that they create concentration camps” (14). 
In terms of the argument of this article, I would add that their (perceived) experience of 
rape likewise demanded that they rape. 

n Cohen, too, notes the peculiarly adolescent, recreational aspects to the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Serb militia. One paramilitary unit, active in the Brcko area, was called the 
“Werkenders”; another, active in Prijedor, called itself the “Rambos.” 
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always be reconfronted, despite the fact of Turkish withdrawal from the 
Balkans nearly a century ago. The consequences of this Turkish occupation 
of the Serb imaginary are evident in the statement that General Ratko 
Mladic made over Serb television from the conquered town of Srebrenica, 
the supposed “UN safe haven,” which UN troop withdrawal essentially 
abandoned to the Serb army. In the background, as the camera picks up 
a column of captive Muslim men being led, as we now know, off to their 
mass execution, Mladic memorializes the day to his Belgrade audience by 
saying, “Here we are in Srebrenica on July 11, 1995. On the eve of yet 
another great Serb holiday. We present this city to the Serbian people as 
a gift. Finally, the time has come to take revenge on the Turks” (Stover 
1998, 88-89)."* 

The internal entrenchment of this fantasized, ever-present Turkish con- 
queror began, ironically enough, simultaneously with the production of 
. a Serb epic culture dedicated to the construction of a glorious Serbian 
past that itself began almost immediately after the defeat of the Serbs at 
the Battle of Kosovo Polje on June 28, 1389, a day that the Orthodox 
calendar now commemoratively marks as St. Vitus’s Day. Among the states 
that once formed Yugoslavia, Serbia is the one that can boast of a literary 
tradition that is both truly epic and so genuinely alive on the popular level 
that its songs and legends are not just known by everyone in Serbia but 
sung, as well, all over the former Yugoslavia. In the midst of it all is the 
central narrative of Serbian national selfhood: defeat by the Turk at the 
Battle of Kosovo and a heroic masculinity kept alive by Serbia’s implacable 
determination to avenge its captivity. In 1989, with Tito eight years dead, 
the Soviet Union breaking up, the ideology of communism that had gov- 
erned for the past half century faltering, and nationalism on the rise, a 
calamitous trick of history brought around the six-hundred-year anniver- 
sary of the Kosovo defeat, and that coincidence provided Slobodan Mil- 
osevic and other ethnofascist politicians the fortuitous opportunity to 
convert this Kosovo baggage into an unimpeachable rallying site for pu- 
tative Serb victimization. The commemorative ceremonies that Milosevic 
orchestrated for media broadcast have been described as having “all the 
trappings of a coronation staged as a Hollywood extravaganza” (Milan 
Milosevic 2000, 109). Apparently taking a note from Hitler’s famous 
descent into Nuremberg (and Leni Riefenstahl’s infamous recording of 
that event in Triumph of the Well [1935]), Milosevic “descended by heli- 
copter from the heavens into the cheering crowd, the masses were the 


f u Mladic’s words arc quoted in English transhton alongside stills from thu television 
broadcast in Stover 1998. 
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extras. The cameras focused on his arrival. In some vague way, the com- 
mentator placed Milosevic at the center of the Serbian ancestral myth of 
Prince Lazar, the hero and martyr of the Kosovo battle” (Milan Milosevic 
2000, 130). On this date, within a carefully staged television spectacular 
and standing on the sanctified locus of a Serb nationalism being vividly 
constructed, Milosevic “for the first time explicitly mentioned the pos- 
sibility of war” (Milan Milosevic 2000, 121). A month or so prior to the 
broadcast from Kosovo, to revivify the aggressions built into the cultural 
memory of the Kosovo defeat and imbue them with an immediacy, Mi- 
losevic and associates carted the six-hundred-year-old body of Prince La- 
zar, the Serb leader defeated at Kosovo Polje, through every Serb village 
and town, where crowds of villagers, dressed in black, turned out to mourn 
him. It was a stunningly effective tactic. For, as Vamik Volkan notes, “Serbs 
began to feel as if the defeat at Kosovo Polje had occurred only recently, 
a development made possible by the fact that the chosen trauma had been 
kept effectively alive—although sometimes dormant—for centuries” 
([1997] 1998, 67). It was, says Volkan, as if “the psychological DNA of 
Kosovo continued to be passed down from one generation to the next, 

. . [and] Milosevic’s focus on Kosovo reactivated this DNA” ([1997] 
1998, 67-68). 

Not many nations celebrate a defeat as the cradle of their nationhood, 
but by doing so Serbs seal their history within a mythic imaginary in 
which the Serbs are forever victims, situated for perpetuity in the place 
of resentment and unassuaged revenge within a story that promises to 
confer heroism in the present only through return, repetition, and re- 
venge. Yet, in terms of historical reality, the Battle of Kosovo became 
the Serbs’ defining myth only during the nineteenth century, when, in 
the midst of one of the more successful Serb rebellions, the oral poetic 
tradition was reshaped with a vastly enhanced, quasi-religious script and 
finally written down by Vuk Karadzhich, who is credited with preser- 
vation of this oral tradition. While Karadzhich’s role as a committed 
participant in the Serb cause undoubtedly influenced the transmission, 
the transcribed Kosovo legends that collectively make up the “Kosovo 
Cycle” include, in a way characteristic of epic literature, a number of 
historical contradictions that offer a repressed counternarrative to the 
story they are intended to tell. And such contradictions create at least 
the possibility of telling the story another way. The binary of Serb versus 
Turk that is traditionally understood as the ideological grand narrative 
of the Kosovo Cycle, for instance, suppresses a number of qualifying or 
even contradictory details that the stories themselves contain—details ` 
such as the fact that in 1389 there were a number of Serbs fighting on 
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the side of the Turks; that the Albanians were allies who fought with 
the Serbs in this battle; that Turks and Serbs frequently changed sides 
and frequently intermarried; and that the “blood” defining the ethnic 
selfhood of most modern Serbs is almost certainly itself the product of 
such Serb/Turk unions. 

In the official reading of the meaning of the Battle of Kosovo that 
forms the core of nationalist memory, the Serb leader Prince Lazar be- 
comes a type of Christ whose people fall into servitude for the five hundred 
years after he is killed by the Muslim Turks. Needing a Judas figure to 
go with Lazar’s Last Supper as well as to account for Lazar’s defeat, the 
story situates one of Lazar’s commanders, Vuk Brankovic, in the role of 
traitor. And though historians unanimously argue that Brankovic has been 
unjustly maligned, he is far too useful to the narrative for his virtue to be 
reclaimed. As the traitor within, he becomes a figure for those Slavs who 
converted to Islam—Vuk Brankovic is, in other words, the Bosnian Mus- 
lims. Out of these various archetypal connections developed the convo- 
luted logic that was repeatedly voiced as Serb soldiers murdered Muslims 
and plundered their way across Bosnia. In killing Muslims, even ones who 
are Slavic brethren, the Serb aggressor sees himself as defender of Christian 
Europe: he is cleansing Europe of the infidel Turks and, by doing so, 
avenging his savior’s death. For through this conflation of myth and his- 
tory within the cultural imaginary, not only do all Muslims become 
“Turks,” but through a logic built on an otherwise incomprehensible 
anachronism, the Muslims (not the Jews) become those who, in killing 
Lazar, killed Christ. Thus, the Bosnian Muslims‘are not only “Turk race 
traitors” but “Muslim Christ-killers,” despite the fact that neither Mu- 
hammad nor Islam came into being until seven hundred years after the 
“ death of Jesus."* As stand-ins for the “Turk,” the Bosnian Muslims became 
targets for a violence that played out the deep-seated fear of the Turk and 
the five-hundred-year subjugation of Serbian independence through which 
that figure is remembered. 


Impalement and cructfbdon 

There is, moreover, a particular reason why rape should have become 
unconsciously the most appropriate form for Serb revenge, and it coheres 
with yet another image that seems as deeply ingrained in the Serb imag- 
inary as is the figure of the Turk: the image of the Turkish practice of 
_ impalement. 


4 For elaboration, see especially Sells 1996b. 
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Within Serb cultural memory it is historical truth that the Turks impaled 
Serb vassals. So prevalent is the belief, in fact, that a number of well- 
reputed analysts of the Yugoslav wars assume that impalement happened 
frequently. Slaven Letica notes the “Ottoman Turkish practice of impaling 
Serbs and Christians on stakes” and says, without listing specific examples, 
that “entire portions of the mythical, cultural, and national traditions and 
of popular aesthetics (national ballads) involve the motif of ‘impalement 
on a stake’” (1996, 95). Julie Mertus, though more cautious in locating 
the impalement story as a part of nationalist literature rather than historical 
fact, likewise asserts that “every Serbian school child knows about the 
horror of impalement from national folk ballads, national novels, national 
plays and other national traditions” (1999, 109).** Yet there is no mention 
of such a practice in any part of the Kosovo Cycle, and the single source 
actually cited by either author is the unforgettable image from Nobel 
Prize-winner Ivo Andric’s 1945 novel, The Bridge on the Drina ([1945] 
1959), a fictionalized narrative of the sixteenth-century construction of 
the Turkish bridge at Visegrad in which a Serb peasant hero manages 
temporarily to halt the building efforts before being caught and publicly 
impaled on the bridge to die an excruciating death. However, according 
to Nenad Filipovic, the famous scene in Andric not only is entirely fictional 
but is itself the only instance in Serbian literature where Turkish impale- 
ment of a Serb occurs. While impalement was indeed practiced by the 
Turks, its use was reserved exclusively for traitorous members of their own 
officer corps. For Filipovic, The Bridge on the Drina—a required school 
text that was read by every child in the former Yugoslavia—is the source 
responsible for the belief now widely held across the Balkans in the actual 
historicity of such a practice.’* 

Despite the ahistoricity of the impalement story, it became unques- 
tioned in Serb collective memory because cultural memory, as Raphael 
Samuel notes, “far from being merely a passive receptacle or storage 
system, an image bank of the past, is rather an active, shaping force. . . 
is dynamic” (1994, x). As such, it is frequently impervious to histori- 


U Mertus’s otherwise excellent study is, overall, a testimony of her knowledge of the 
Balkans and her skill in reading ita cultural politics. 

14 The information from Filipovic, a Bosniak in Turkiah Studies at Princeton University, 
is from private correspondence, 2001. Not only in the Balkans but in cultural imagination 
across Europe, impalement exists as a particular sign of Turkish depravity despite evidence 
that it was practiced in at least Austria and Hungary as well. Its most famous practitioner 
was a fifteenth-century Romanian prince from Wallachia called Vlad the Impaler, later re- 
written in western European narrative as Dracula. 
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cal facticity. Pure fictions that merely seem right because they enhance 
the dynamics of a national myth may be readily appropriated into it and 
acquire a greater perceived historical truth than any factually historical 
events that would, conversely, seem to threaten it. In the Serb psyche, 
impalement thus remains so vivid an experience and one that so thor- 
oughly justifies any act of revenge that, according to Michael Sells, im- 
palement was explicitly invoked by Bosnian Serb leaders “to justify the 
attacks on Bosnian Muslims who are alleged to be Turks because of the 
conversion of their ancestors to Islam” (1996b, 39). The illogic of the 
connection is stunning. That Bosnian Muslims should be killed because 
their ancestors converted to Islam and because Turks who practiced 
Islam had, several centuries ago, supposedly impaled Serbs who may 
have been ancestors of Serbs now living in Bosnia—this requires such 
an enormous stretch of logic that the very fact of its invocation is telling. 
Yet despite the dubious historicity of the impalement story, Andric’s 
appropriation of this particular form of violence so effectively guaranteed 
its continued life in Serb memory that John Matthias, translator of the 
Kosovo Cycle, comments that, for Serbs, Andric’s scene became the 
“most resonant single image. . . of the suffering endured by the Chris- 
tian Slavic population during the long night of Turkish rule in the Bal- 
kans” (1987, 14). During the Bosnian war, in a frenzy of violence seem- 
ingly designed to avenge the event to which Andric’s scene had given 
reality, Serb units turned the bridge at Visegrad into a killing center 
from which they hurled Muslims to their deaths below. Moreover, al- 
though the Serbs thundered through Bosnia destroying every monu- 
ment, mosque, gravestone, bridge, edifice, or sign of the Turkish oc- 
cupation, in a gesture of appreciation for Andric’s empathetic depiction 
~ of the Serb story, the one Turkish sign they left standing was the bridge 
over the Drina at Visegrad—thus ironically rememorializing the scene 
of Serb subjection to Turk impalement. 

Andric’s scene on the bridge contains, as Sells describes it, “a long, 
anatomically detailed account of the death of the heroic Serb, with explicit 
evocations of the crucifixion. The scene fits into that genre of Christian 
literature that details the suffering and torments of Jesus. It is a scene that 
is constantly evoked by readers of Andric as one of the most memorable 

. in all of Andric’s writings” (1996a, 132). But while a crucifixion 
image does arise from what Sells chastely refers to as the “long, anatom- 
ically detailed account,” the reader’s experience of this scene greatly ex- 
ceeds the terms of Sells’s description. As Matthias says, “one feels the 
_ shaft in one’s own entrails” (1987, 15). 
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In Andric’s novel, the Turks first order the whole male population to 
witness the execution. As the men arrive, the first objects they see, lying 
ominously on the scaffold, are the instruments of impalement: 


an oak stake about cight feet long, pointed . . . and tipped with 
iron and . . . well greased with lard [and the peasant, who lay] as 
. . ordered, face downward. The gipsies [the designated impalers] 
approached and . . . bound his hands behind his back[,] then. . . 
attached a cord to each of his . . . ankles. . . . They pulled the 
cords outwards and to the side, stretching his legs wide apart. Mean- 
while Merdjan [the senior gipsy] placed the stake on two small 
wooden chocks so that it pointed between the peasant’s legs. Then 
he took from his belt a . . . knife, knelt beside the stretched-out 
man. . . to cut away his trousers and widen the opening through 
which the stake would enter his body. . . . As soon as he had fin- 
ished, [Merdjan] leapt up, took the wooden mallet and with slow 
measured blows began to strike the lower blunt end of the stake. 
Between each two blows he would stop . . . and look first at the 
body that the stake was penetrating and then at the two gipsies, 
reminding them to pull slowly and evenly. The body of the peasant, 
spreadeagled, writhed convulsively; at each blow of the mallet his 
spine twisted and bent, but the cords pulled and kept it straight. 
. . . Those nearest could hear. . . [the] sound that the stretched 
and twisted body emitted[,] a sort of . . . cracking like a fence that 
is breaking down or a tree being felled. At every second blow the 
gipsy went over to the stretched-out body and leant over it to see 
whether the stake was going in the right direction and... . that it 
had not touched any of the more important internal organs... . 
[Then,] for a moment the hammering ceased. Merdjan now saw 
that close to the right shoulder muscles the skin was stretched and 
swollen. He went forward quickly and cut the swollen place with 
two crossed cuts.. . . Two or three more blows, . . . and the iron- 
shod point of the stake began to break through at the place where 
he had cut. He struck a few more times until the point of the stake 
reached level with the right ear. The man was impaled on the stake 
as a lamb on the spit, only that the tip did not come through the 
mouth but in the back and had not seriously damaged the intestines, 
the heart or the lungs. Then Merdjan threw down the mallet and 
came nearer,. . . avoiding the blood which poured out. . . where 
the stake had entered and come out again. . . . The two gipsies 
turned the stiffened body on its back, . . . [bound] the legs to the 
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foot of the stake, . . . and began to lift him up like a sheep on a 
spit, [fixing and buttressing the stake] to a beam on the staging. 

. On that open space[,] raised a full eight feet upright, stiff and 
bare to the waist, the man on the stake remained alone. . . . [The 
crowd of watchers] looked dumbly at this human likeness, up there 
in space, unnaturally stiff and upright. Fear chilled their entrails and 
their legs threatened to give way beneath them. . . . [The peasant] 
was alive and conscious. His nbs rose and fell, the veins in his neck 
pulsed and his eyes kept turning slowly but unceasingly. Through 
the clenched teeth came a long drawn-out groaning in which a few 
words could be distinguished. “Turks, Turks. . .” moaned the man 
on the stake. “Turks on the bridge . . . may you die like dogs. . . 
like dogs.” (Andric [1945] 1959, 46-51) 


Within this agonizing description, there is, as Sells notes, a crucifixion 
image, but there is surely much more. For what the male population of 
Visegrad as well as Andric’s readers have been compelled to witness is a 
four-hour rape scene in which the rebel against Turkish rule is literally 
skewered by the Turkish phallic emblem of power and then hoisted up 
in the feminized image of the penetrated body, the enormous Turkish 
phallus fixing in place the unforgettable picture of a grotesque and horrific 
sodomy. 

That impalement is always refigured in Serb cultural memory as a rape 
by the Turk and the implications the issue has for the 1990s Balkan wars 
become even clearer through a 1985 incident in Kosovo, the so-called 
Martinovic case, which, except for the high seriousness with which it was 
invested in Serbia, might more aptly have been dismissed as low comedy. 
- A Serb farmer named Djordje Martinovic was found in a Kosovo field 
with a bottle up his backside. Initially, when discovered in this indelicate 
situation, Martinovic claimed that he had been accosted by three masked 
men armed with a syringe of morphine who sedated him, placed the bottle 
on a stick, and sodomized him with it. When taken to the hospital, how- 
ever, Martinovic admitted that there were no assailants and that he had 
been his own sodomizer. By then, however, the incident had been seized ` 
on by political nationalists, and Belgrade newspapers loudly accused the 
doctors of trying to deny the history of Serb suffering by repressing the 
real truth—that Martinovic had been attacked by Albanians who had then 
thrust the bottle up his anus. Croatian media, from the vantage of at least 
some cultural as well as geographical distance, treated the incident com- 
_ ically, speculating that Martinovic had been masturbating and the bottle 
had slipped, or had jumped off a tree and landed on the bottle, and so 
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forth (Ugresic 1998, 71). But in Serbia, the Martinovic case prompted 
sufficient outrage for Slobodan Milosevic to use it as the foundation on 
which to build a mountain of fictitious allegations about Kosovar Albanian 
acts of “genocide” against the Serbs. These allegations—made believable 
by the Martinovic incident—in turn led to a petition submitted by Bel- 
grade intellectuals to the assemblies of Serbia and Yugoslavia in January 
1986 calling for the revocation of Kosovo’s autonomy (“Documents, Pe- 
tition to the Assembly” 1986). The petition, which asserted that “the case 
of Djordje Martinovic has come to symbolize the predicament of all Serbs 
in Kosovo,” ultimately gave Milosevic the green light for his crucial de- 
cision to terminate the autonomous status that Kosovo had enjoyed under 
the Yugoslav federation since 1974.7 In connecting the beginning of the 
Yugoslav wars with the Martinovic incident, Croatian writer Dubravka 
Ugresic points with dark humor to the absurdity of that connection: “The 
war on the territory of Yugoslavia began several years ago,” says Ugresic, 
“with the posterior of a completely innocent Serbian peasant” (1998, 71). 
But what could be treated with irony by a Slav living in Zagreb was, to 
Slavs in Belgrade, powerfully and collectively reminiscent of the most 
extreme form of humiliation. As Slaven Letica puts it, “Impalement by a 
beer bottle” became “a metaphor for five centuries . . . of Turkish acts 
of impalement [and the] mythology regarding the horrors of Turkish op- 
pression” (1996, 95). 

Important to my point is the language with which the Martinovic story 
was carried throughout Serbia and the way it took on a life of its own, 
continuing to appear in newspapers as much as six years later, repeatedly 
shifting the focus of conflict back five hundred years from the contem- 
porary Serb-Albanian dispute in Kosovo to the still-remembered outrage 
of imagined impalement by the Turks. In the crucial document produced ~ 
in 1986 by the leading Serbian intellectual institution, The Memorandum 
of the Serbian Academy of Sciences and Arts, the story of Martinovic and 


The January 21, 1986, petition, which also charged the Yugoeiav authorities with at- 
tempting to calm the public by covering up the incident, is reprinted in the Seth Slav Journal 
and quoted in Mertus 1999 (108-9). For a detailed presentation of the legal documents and 
wranglings that surrounded the case, the extensive public attention it received, and the way it 
became a tuming point for the fare of the whole of former Yugoslavia, see the chapter that 
Mertus devotes to this case, “Impaled with a Bottie” (1999, 98-121). In addinon to its primary 
fonction of dhustrating the fiction that Serbs in Kosovo were living under Albanian victimization, 
“the Martinovic case was singled out because the incident propelled the nationalist agenda 
brewing in the mid-1980s.. . . The mere utterance of the name ‘Djordje Martinovic’ was ~ 
enough to disprove the official notion [resdnal from the Tito days] of national harmony... . 
The press after Martinovic trumpeted national conflict” (107). 
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his beer bottle is inflated into a narrative “reminiscent of the darkest days 
of the Turkish practice of impalement.””* Three years later the anxieties 
of the case had not diminished, and in a February 1989 edition of the 


. popular weekly magazine Nis, Zivorad Mihajlovic (who proceeded to 


write a whole book on the case) once again found an immediate equation 
with Turkish impalement: “Here, we are dealing with the remains of the 
Ottoman Empire, in the use of a stake, but this time one wrapped in a 
bottle. In the time of the Turks, Serbs were also fixed to stakes, but even 
then the Turks used their servants—the Albanians” (quoted in Cohen 
1998, 149; and Mertus 1999, 109, 119).’% And in January 1991, only a 
year before the Serb army would invade Bosnia and turn its weapons 
against the imagined “Turks” with a violence not seen in Europe in fifty 
years, the Martinovic case still captured such headlines as “Crime Like in 
the Time of Turks” in Politika Ekspres (see Mertus 1999, 109, 119). Roger 


. Cohen comes close to recognizing what I see about this incident and its 


connection to a specific, historically remembered trauma: “Thus an in- 
cident in which nobody was killed was used by Milosevic’s media to awaken 
the darkest specters in the Serbian psyche . . . [and] this humiliation of 
a single Serb in a Kosovo field became synonymous with five centuries of 
Turkish oppression, impalement and genocide. . . . Listening to those 
gunners above Sarajevo, it was clear enough that the Martinovic model 
had been reapplied in Bosnia. All the specters of past Serb suffering had 
been deliberately raised and exaggerated here in Bosnia to justify a war 
in which the Serbs, consciously or unconsciously, used precisely the meth- 
ods of their past torturers” (1998, 150). 

If the Martinovic case needed further authority, it more than received 


it from the important Serb artist, Mica Popovic. Popovic’s painting (fig. 


r 


1$ Kosta Mihailovic and Vasilije Krestic (1995) include a reprint of the ennre 1986 memo, 
and this quotanon from it falls on thar page 129. See also Cohen 1998, 149; Mertus 1999, 
109, 119. 

» Tt is worth noting the way thar the New writer’s hatred of the Albanian Kosovars here 
scerms to make him misremember the scene in Andric’s novel that he implicitly invokes. In 
Andric, the impeler—the “servant” to Turkish orders—is not an Albanian but a gypsy In 
the Balkans’ standoff between Serb and Turk or Serb and Albanian, the gypsics (Roma) have 
always occupied an unenviable position in the middle. In Andric’s novel, they serve the Turks 
and help to torture the Serbs, During the 1999 expulsion of Albanians, the gypsies remained 
in Kosovo, where, again in compliance with the group in power, they aided the Serbs in the 
expulsion. Subsequently, however, NATO bombing changed the power equation. As Albe- 
nian Kosovars returned to their homes from exile and Serb civilians began flecing north with 
the Roma close behind, the Roma found themselves turned beck at the border to Serbia, 
denied entry as undesirable others, and forced to remain in Kosovo to face the wrath of the 
returnees. 





ao Ñ 
Figure 1 Mica Popovic, May 1, 1985 


1), which purports by its title, May 1, 1985, to illustrate the real truth of 
what had happened in that Kosovo field, went on display in a prominent 
Belgrade gallery and was seen by well over a million people.” They came 
by busloads and stood in lines to be enraged by its spectacular fusion of 
Christ’s suffering and Djordje Martinovic’s mythologized impalement on 
a beer bottle. In the iconography of Popovic’s painting, the beer bottle 


This reproduction of the Popovic painnng appears in Semarduc ct al. 1990, 319. 
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rests beneath the cross while malevolent figures wearing traditional Al- 
banian headgear substitute for the Roman soldiers lowering Christ from 
- the cross and a Yugoslav soldier in a uniform of the Tito era presides over 
the event, holding in his hands a nightstick that, given the particulars of 
the Martinovic story, suggestively implicates the communist regime in the 
crime of Serb victimization. 

The image thus condemns not only the Albanians but a sitting Yugoslav 
government depicted as protecting its ethnic minorities at the expense of 
the victimized Serbs—a government that badly needs to be replaced with 
the kind of state that Milosevic implicitly promised in his infamous 1989 
speech in Kosovo, where he stoked the growing anti-Albanian nationalism 
with his promise (and its implicit reference to the Martinovic incident) 
that Serbs “will never be beaten again.” Through Popovic’s painting, the 
Martinovic incident was framed within the same Christoslavic model of 
religiously fervid suffering that underlies the Serbs’ core version of their 
history: Djordje Martinovic, whose trials add new material to the defining 
national narrative of Serb victimhood and reaffirm Serb claims to the 
highly contested territory of Kosovo, now apparently joins Prince Lazar 
as a type of Christ, the spear in the side replaced by the bottle up the 
backside, and Martinovic’s agony now justifying revenge and conferring 
mystical beatitude on the Serb atrocities of both the Bosnian and the 
Kosovar wars. 


Rape as Imagined reciprocity 

_ The invocation by Bosnian Serb leaders of the historicity of impalement 
as rationale for the contemporary Killing of Muslims and the way the 
Martinovic case recalled that same narrative offer strong hints of the dark 
specters of cultural memory lying behind some of the least explicable and 
most brutal aspects of Serb aggression in Bosnia. This narrative of recip- 
rocal revenge for a mythologized impalement is likewise what explains the 
peculiar defacement in Ron Haviv’s striking photograph of a portrait of 
a Bosnian Muslim family. Having fled Sarajevo before the siege was fully 
in place, the family returned to their home in 1996 to find that occupying 
Serb militia had taken every stick of furniture, windowpane, baseboard, 
and piece of electrical wiring. Only one item remained, a defaced pho- 
tograph. With a sharp instrument the Serbs had scraped away the faces 
_ ofall four family members. Still not satisfied, they marked the photo with 
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yet another act of violence—four carefully placed slash marks that deftly 
impale cach of the four figures (fig. 2).7" 

Within Serbian culture, the excessively invested image of male rape/ 
impalement evokes an overdetermined memory of historical subjugation 
and an enraged sense of masculine humiliation that together suggest why 
the patterns of violence in this war were so especially those of rape and 
genital mutilation. In a particularly infamous incident from Omarska that 
came to trial at the Hague but ended in acquittal because the witness 
became too terrified to testify, Serb guards forced two Muslim prisoners 
to hold a third man upright in the position of the crucified Christ while 
a fourth prisoner was made to bite off his testicles (Vranic 1996, 292).” 
Even the obsessive pursuit of a “greater Serbia” that has driven Serb 
national policy for centuries suggests phallic insecurities, and these same 
anxieties resonate in the words of the Serb national anthem and the pe- 
culiar way that song played its own part in the Serbian genocidal script. 
As Muslim men in captured villages were lined up with their hands over 
their heads, awaiting probable execution, they were made to sing the Serb 
anthem, which opens with the defiant assertion: “[He] lies who says that 
Serbia is small.” In a vivid acting out of the castration of Muslim culture, 
the Serb army rampaged through Bosnia, decapitating Muslim minarets 
and mosques, and, through such visual castrations, compelled the enemy 
Muslims psychologically to feel!—and daily to observe signs of—their own 
impotence.” 

Given the determining power of the impalement myth and the way it 
encodes the Turkish conqueror’s rape of Serbian masculinity, it might 
scem that rape of the enemy male rather than female would more logically 
accomplish reciprocity. Indeed, testimonial evidence suggests that, in ad- 
dition to genital mutilation, the rape of Muslim men may also have been 
frequent. In a relatively small sample of interviews conducted in refugee 
camps over a few months, Montenegrin journalist Seada Vranic found six 
men willing to admit that they had been raped, and she suspected that 


2l This photograph of the portrait appears as the final picture in the main text of Haviv’s 
powerful collection of Bosnian and Kosovar war photographs (2000, 175). 

* According to Vranic, variously horrific forms of castration were a favorite form of camp 
torture, virtually all of them ending in death. 

2 In connection with the interethnic conflict on Cyprus during the 1960s, when Greek 
Cypcots exploded dynamite in the minarets of Turkish towns, Vamik Volkan notes that “the 
damage was incecapably suggestive of castration: with the top gone the minaret looked like 
a big phallus with the top removed. It made a symbolic focal point for the narcissistic hurts 
of the Turks, who bad largely unconsciously felt thar their phallic aggression and drive for 
success had been circumvented” (1988, 128). 
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. Mgure 2 Ron Havi, from Bleed and Honey: A Balkan War Journal (Haviv 2000, 175). 
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the numbers were actually higher (1996, 292).% But even within the 
reports of male rape, there is a pattern that suggests that the more psy- 
chologically satisfying form of Serb revenge was not the direct, unmediated 
one but one that was buffered by symbolic structures and displaced into 
an elaborated triangulation. Vranic’s transcription of the testimony of a 
man called Faruk is, in this regard, illuminating. 

After a group of Serb irregulars arrived at Faruk’s farm, the senior one 
sent the others off on a fictitious errand and then forced Faruk into the 
cowshed, where he raped him, mocking him as he did, “What happened 
Turk? You’re deflowered?” Again, the Turk. Of the six male rapes that 
Vranic cites, this was one of five done in secret (1996, 292). Especially 
inside a world where brutality was strongly applauded, the fact that five 
of the six rapists wanted to keep their actions secret from their peers argues 
for a culture that reads homosexual penctration—even if enacted within 
the macho display of rape—as degradingty effeminizing for both partic- 
ipants, and the impetus for secretly raping other males within these norms 
would seem weighted toward guilty desire rather than cultural vengeance. 
For Faruk’s rapist, the enactment of triumphal revenge and the violent 
display of cultural dominance came later that night within a collective 
performance of male bonding enacted through rape but reconstructed 
within a symbolic displacement. 

Initially, the Serb soldiers tried to humiliate Faruk by forcing him to 
sexually penetrate a sheep. Beaten unconscious for refusing, Faruk was 
awakened later that night by the excruciating pain of an iron pole being 
pushed into his backside, again by the senior soldier. This time, the sexual 
violence was formulated as a group act involving all ten Serb soldiers’ 
pinning him to the ground and collectively jeering, “Turk.” In this re- 
enacted impalement/rape, not only was the category of private /collective 
reversed, but the underlying male-male dynamic, no longer unmediated, 
was, through the pole, displaced to the symbolic. Likewise in the detention 


* While rape of male prisoners in war is something that we can assume occurs, it is a 
subject cloaked in a powerful silence. According to a footnote in Campbell 1998, “accounts 
can be found in “Thousands of Men Raped in Bosnia: A Taboo on War Reporting,’ abridged 
translation from Le Newvenu Quendisen 10-12 March 1995, in BesNews (Digest 211), 13 
March 1995; and in a Reuters report in Tribunal Watch, 3 July 1996” (274, n. 116). Female 
rape, on the other hand, seems to be an issue of inexhaustible interest, especially to the 
mulitary and the media. During the Gulf War, the Amencan print media energetically engaged 
in salacious speculation over whether any of the American women pilots held as POWs by 
Iraqi troops had been raped. Yet while women POWs were decidedly fewer than ther male 
counterparts, the possibility that any of America’s fighting soos might have been similarly 
abused was never eo much as hinted at. 
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camps, while some Muslim men were no doubt raped by their guards, 
the favored sexual performance of dominance and humiliation was one 
that again removed the Serb aggressor from the ambivalent site of ho- 
mosexual desire. Instead of physically performing the role of rapist them- 
selves, Serbs forced Muslim males to rape other Muslim men in shows in 
which “camp guards compel[led] inmates to engage in sexual acts with 
each other, It was the favourite form of entertainment of the camp staff 
in Manjaca and the commander of the camp, along with his staff, seldom 
failed to attend these performances” (Vranic 1996, 292). Not only was 
the rape victim’s degradation enhanced by turning rape into a public 
performance where the victim was mocked by jeering spectators, but the 
camaraderie among the Serb spectators was enhanced by the power they 
enjoyed as collective voyeurs. For the Serbs, the strategy would yield two 
_ benefits: it would both strengthen their own bonds and vitiate the bonds 

among the Muslim men by forcing them to become not merely victims 
of the Serbs but also victims and victimizers of one another. 

Since rape occurs in all wars, it is a universal and, by inference, must 
be viewed as such. Yet according to general consensus, rape during the 
Bosnian war exceeded any normalized model and thus cannot really be 
explained by it. What I have argued is that Serb rape of Bosniak women 
should be theorized within a culture-specific explanation and recognized 
as a projection that has its origins inside of the powerfully invested nar- 
ratives of Serb cultural memory. And what I have also argued is that within 
that storehouse lies the humiliating memory of rape by the Turk. Like 
both of the collective and triangulated displacements above, the wide- 
spread rape of “Turk” women in this war should also be understood as 
a displacement of the unmediated vengeance of male-male rape. Translated 
by these terms, crossing the Drina to create rape camps and subject 
Bosnia’s Muslim women en masse to the authority of the Serb phallus 
not only enacts a repetition and a return to subjugate the omnipresent 
Turk but tries to reciprocate the humiliating violation of male impale- 
ment/rape inside of a revised and improved script. Moreover, despite its 
substitution of the targeted victim, it works as commensurate reciproca- 
tion, and it works precisely because, in constructing women’s bodies as 
property signifying the honor of the male community, patriarchal culture 
has produced the equation that makes this substitution possible. Through 
the tactical deployment of rape, Serb aggressions during the Yugoslav wars 
made visible a bitter irony inherent in the relationship among rape, pa- 
triarchy, and the vulnerability of a culture to the devastation of its identity: 
the more patriarchal the culture, the more vulnerable it becomes, because 
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all the more likely are the women within it to become targets for enemy 
rape. 
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Maureen Moynagh 


“This history's only good for anger”: Gender and Cultural 
Memory In Beatrice Chancy 


ational narratives are, willy nilly, acts of cultural memory, if we un- 
derstand cultural memory to be about identity, values, and recollec- 
tions of the past that serve the needs of the present.’ National nar- 
ratives are also, as we know, profoundly gendered.” Taking my cue from 
Lauren Berlant, who asks what it would mean “to write a genealogy of 
sex. . . in which unjust sexual power was attributed not to an individual, 
nor to patriarchy, but to the nation itself (1997, 221), I want to ask 
what it would mean to stage an act of cultural memory in which unjust 
sexual power is indeed attributed to the nation and where the identity at 
stake is both national and diasporic. Cultural memory is a tool of the 
powerful as well as of the disenfranchised, and if, as Marita Sturken has 
argued, cultural memory “is a field of cultural negotiation through which 
different stories vie for a place in history” (1997, 1), it is also the case 
that the terms of negotiation are prejudiced in favor of the dominant 
group. Yet among the consequences of undertaking a genealogy of sex 
in the nation, Berlant argues, would be the exposure of the importance 
of sexual underclasses “to national symbolic and political coherence” and 
the establishment of an alternative historical archive, “one that claimed 
the most intimate stories of subordinated people as information about 
everyone's citizenship” (1997, 221). The promise, then, of articulating 
` cultural memory with gender and race is the contestation of hegemonic 
narratives of nation, a splitting open of the historical sutures that close 
out stories of racial terror and sexual injustice, relegating them to a space 
beyond the body of the nation. 
In this article, I would like to transpose Berlant’s inquiry to Canada 
and to undertake a genealogy of sex in the nation via a reading of the 


l See, c.g., Jan Asmmann’s definition of cultural memory (1995). 

2 A sample of the extensive feminist research on nationalum would include work by 
Kumari Jayawardena (1986), Nira Yuval-Davis and Floya Anthias (1989), Denix Kandiyou 
(1991), and Anne McClintock (1995). 
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scripting of cultural memory in George Elliott Clarke’s verse drama and 
opera Beatrice Chancy (1999). The drama is set in Nova Scotia in 1801 
and combines a tale about incest and patricide with the history of slavery 
in the province. The title character is the daughter of a white Loyalist 
planter and one of his slaves; she has been raised in her father’s household, 
educated in the ways of white folk, and treated like a prized possession. 
When Beatrice declares her love for another slave, however, her father’s 
“love” is abruptly transformed: he rapes her. Beatrice, in turn, murders 
her father and is hanged, but not before sparking a revolt among the 
other slaves on the plantation. Another installment in Clarke’s mytho- 
poetic elaboration of “Africadia,”® Beatrice Chancy shares with Clarke’s 
other poetic works and much of his literary criticism an abiding concern 
with the erasure of the history and, more broadly, the lived experiences 
of African Nova Scotians and African Canadians from the national imag- 
inary. In contesting that erasure, Clarke has created works in a range of 
media, from the printed page to theater, radio, film, and most recently 
opera. In many of these works Clarke has undertaken to restore the lives 
of black women to their proper order of importance, but nowhere in so 
far-reaching and fundamental a manner as in Beatrice Chancy. 

As Clarke engages in the process of what Toni Morrison has called “re- 
memory” (1987a), constructing a history of slavery in a nation actively 
invested in forgetting that slavery was ever practiced there, he seduces his 
audiences into an uncomfortable intimacy with public violence and com- 
pels them not only to denounce that violence but to acknowledge their 
complicity in it. In choosing to make his heroine the mulatta daughter 
of a slaveholder and the victim of incestuous rape, moreover, Clarke ex- 
poses the nation’s reliance on sexual underclasses in a way that has far- 
reaching implications for national self-understanding. Clarke’s commem- 
oration of the experiences of slaves in Canada is not only an effort to 
“maintain at the center of national memory what the dominant group 
would like to forget” (Singh, Skerrett, and Hogan 1996, 6), it also writes 
African Canadians into national narratives in a way that refuses patriarchy 
together with racism. In staging a drama about incest, Clarke impresses 


3 Africadian is a word comed by Clarke as an alternative to Afhican-Noepa Scotian, Afro- 
Neva Scotian, black Neva Scotian, oc other possible appellations, A fusion of Africa and 
Acadia, this term is evocative of an imagined community. Clarke’s most important poctic 
works to date, which in other respects are very different, have centered on “Africadia”: 
Wiyak Falls (1990), Ons Heart Broken inte Seng (1999c), Beatrics Chancy, and Execution 
Poems (2000). Clarke was born and grew up in Nova Scotia, where, as he puts it, his 
“bloodlines run deep . . . to 1813 on [his] African-American / Mi’kmaq mother’s side and 
to 1898 on my Afftican-American / Caribbean father’s side” (1997, xit). 
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on his audiences the extent to which cultural memory work that redresses 
sexual and racial violence is necessarily about “everyone’s citizenship.” 
His heroine, Beatrice, performs what Berlant calls an act of “diva citi- 
zenship,” staging “a dramatic coup in a public sphere in which she does 
not have privilege” and “calling on people to change the social and in- 
stitutional practices of citizenship to which they currently consent” (1997, 
223). In “indigenizing” (Findlay 1999) a diasporic narrative, Clarke in- 
terrupts the national imaginary, disrupting its coherence with a drama that 
lays bare the nation’s intimacy with racial and sexual violence. 


Technologies of memory 

Literature is but one of the technologies of cultural memory, but as a 
technology of memory literature resonates in multiple ways in Beatrice 
- Chancy. Not only is literature Clarke’s chief medium for cultural memory 
work, it is also arguably his medium for, as it were, communing with the 
dead.* In writing about memory and the art of memoir, Morrison observes 
that slave narratives represent the beginnings of black literature in the 
United States (1987b, 85). Not surprisingly, memoirs and slave narratives 
are at the foundation of African-Canadian writing as well, as Clarke attests 
(1991, 1997), citing John Marrant’s Narrative of the Lord’s Wonderful 
Dealings with John Marrant, a Black (Now Going to Preach the Gospel in 
Nova-Scotia) (1785); David George’s An Account of the Life of Mr. David 
George, from Sierra Leone in Africa . . . (1793); Boston King’s Memoirs 
of the Life of Boston King, a Black Preacher, Written by Himself. . . (1798); 
and Josiah Henson’s Life of Josiah Henson, formerly a Slave, now an In- 
habitant of Canada (1849). As the records of slavery and of the expe- 
riences of New World Africans more generally, these memoirs are the 
literary foundations of cultural memory in the African diaspora. The dual 
function of representing a life and speaking to injustice that characterized 
the slave narratives also characterizes the cultural memory work that Clarke 
undertakes in Beatrice Chancy. Clarke draws directly on this body of dias- 
poran writing; he acknowledges Harriet Jacobs’s Incidents in the Life of 
a Slave Girl: Written by Herself in particular. Yet like Morrison, Clarke’s 
interest in these texts arguably has to do with more than the historical 
information that they can yield. Morrison suggests that her interest in 


* I have in mind here not only Beatrice Chancy but Clarke’s poems about Lydia Jackson 
and Afficville (1992), his commemoration of the hanging of his cousins George and Rufus 
Hamilton in Exscstisn Poems, his commemoration of Graham Jarvis in Whylak Falk, and 
the novel Grenge and Rus (in press) 
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recreating accounts of slavery in fiction is to remember what the authors 
of the slave narratives were compelled to forget. Where for the sake of 
decorum the authors and editors of slave narratives scrupled to suppress 
the harshest details of slavery, Morrison understands her task as finding 
a way to “rip that veil drawn over ‘proceedings too terrible to relate’” 
(91). Connected to this task is that of imagining an interior life, also 
suppressed in the slave narratives, and claiming the agency historically 
denied African Americans as a people. Clarke, too, tears down the veil 
over not only the most graphic acts of exploitation but over slavery itself. 
In imagining a life for Beatrice and endowing her with agency, moreover, 
Clarke is effectively doing double duty: remembering slavery in behalf of 
African Canadians and in behalf of the nation. In Beatrice Chancy cultural 
memory is performed as countermemory. 

There is another way in which literature serves Clarke as a technology 
of memory in Beatrice Chancy. Not only does Clarke draw on and in- 
digenize African diasporan works like Jacobs’s Incidents in the Lift of a 
Slave Girl and Frances Harper’s Iola Leroy (1892), he borrows a story 
from European history and literature as well and indigenizes it twofold, 
making it African and Canadian. In choosing the story of Beatrice Cénci, 
Clarke effectively makes decorum a central preoccupation. For there can 
scarcely be an act more usually veiled in secrecy than incest or a figure 
more apt for blurring the line “between personal and national tyranny” 
(Berlant 1997, 232) and exposing the nation as agent of unjust sexual 
power. Incest is an indecorous act, but as an intimate transgression taking 
place “in private” it is frequently veiled in the public code of decorum 
that will not admit of (or to) it. The drama effectively deconstructs de- 
corum, exposing its endless deferral of the ethical behavior in the name 
of which it differentiates between classes, genders, and races. A mas- 
querade of seemliness and propriety, decorum is the guise adopted by 
those who would justify acts of violence and oppression conducted ac- 
cording to the terms of a patriarchal and racist social code. Decorum is 
also the refuge of those who would not see or hear of such acts but allow 
them to continue. Beatrice, in rising up against her violator, violates the 
terms of decorum, refuses its morality, and claims the justice of her actions. 
In this rising up, Beatrice Chancy performs an act of “diva citizenship.” 

In reading Beatrice Chancy as an act of cultural memory, as I aim to 
do, I am also compelled to consider the conditions of its performance. 
That is to say, under what circumstances does it enter into the public 
sphere to offer its counternarrative, to deconstruct the decorum of Ca- 
nadian national narratives? One might well expect, in the case of a verse 
drama and opera, that performance is, quite literally, the chief mechanism 
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for intervention. Yet the matter is not at all straightforward. To begin 
with, there are effectively two “versions” of Bestrice Chancy. The opera 
is not a performance of the verse drama but a production of a separately 
published libretto.’ The verse drama, on the other hand, while clearly a 
dramatic text, is not necessarily a theatrical text.° There is abundant textual 
evidence suggesting that the drama is to be read as poetry rather than 
performed as a play: stage directions scan, descriptions of the characters 
are similarly poetic, there are photographs scattered through the volume, 
and the arrangement of the words on the page is frequently key to mean- 
ing. As cultural memory work, then, Beatrice Chancy is transmitted both 
by textual and performative means. Yet, if features of the verse drama are 
literally unperformable, they are nonetheless arguably performative in an- 
other sense. I contend that it is possible, even crucial, to speak of per- 
formance with respect to both versions of Beatrice Chancy. 

-In his elaboration of performance as a medium for cultural memory, 
Joseph Roach cites Richard Schechner’s definition of performance as “re- 
stored behavior” or “twice-behaved behavior” and conjoins it to the the- 
atrical concept of surrogation (1995, 1996). Key for Roach is the con- 
stitutive impossibility of restoring behavior, for “no action or sequence 
of actions may be performed exactly the same way twice; they must be 
reinvented or recreated at cach appearance,” and thus “in this improvi- 
satory behavioral space, memory reveals itself as imagination” (1995, 46). 
For Roach, surrogation supplements Schechner’s understanding of per- 
formance in its “uncanny” emphasis on reinvention, on theatrical dou- 
bling, and on “the doomed search for originals by continuously audi- 
tioning stand-ins” (1996, 3). There is much in Roach’s elaboration of 
surrogation, of “the three-sided relationship of memory, performance, 
and substitution” (1996, 2), that I find suggestive for a discussion of 
Beatrice Chancy, not least his interest in how surrogation operates between 
cultures in what he calls the “circum-Atlantic world.” Yet where Roach 
positions memory and performance largely outside of textual modes of 
cultural transmission, I would like to suggest that in the verse drama, quite 
as much as in the opera, Clarke is engaged in acts of surrogation. 


$ See Beatrice Chancy: A Librette in Feur Acts (Clarke 19981). The full opera premiered 
at the Music Gallery in Toronto in 1998 and has subsequently been remounted at the Du 
Mauner Theatre in Toronto (June 25-26, 1999), at Aldemey Landing Theatre in Halifax 
(August 12, 14-15, 1999), and at the Citadel Theatre in Edmonton (February 8, 10-11, 
13, 2001), and it was broadcast on CBC Radio (October 25, 1998) and CBC Television 
(Rebruary 8, 2001). 

* There was a “dramatic reading” of Beatrice Chancy at Theatre Passe Muraille in To- 
ronto, July 10-11, 1997. 
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W. B. Worthen argues persuasively that “although Roach tends to frame 
performance surrogation as a form of resistant remembering that is op- 
posed to the oppressive forgetting he associates with textual transmission, 
the power of this sense of surrogation lies in how it reflects the transfor- 
mative nature of the cultural transmission of meanings, textual as well as 
performative” (1998, 1101). In other words, texts and their cultural 
meanings are also reiterated, reinvented, and remade as they are circulated; 
textual studies, too, is “doomed” in its search for originals. Worthen is 
particularly interested in the ways that a dramatic performance may be 
understood as a form of surrogation, “as an act of iteration, an utterance, 
a surrogate standing in that positions, uses, signifies the text within the 
citational practices of performance” (1102). Not only are these insights 
helpful for understanding the significance of Beatrice Chancy the opera, 
Worthen’s extension of surrogation to textual transmission offers another 
way of thinking about the workings of cultural memory in the verse drama 
as well. 

Not only does Clarke reiterate and reinvent Percy B. Shelley’s The Cenci 
and other literary, dramatic, and filmic versions of the Renaissance tale; 
not only does he reiterate slave narratives like Jacobs’s Incidents in the 
Life of a Slave Girk and not only does he refunction historical texts to 
his purposes, Clarke cites and signifies (on) theatrical and poetic form in 
his pocticized stage directions and self-conscious referencing of theatrical 
performance and canonical literary works throughout. While each refer- 
ence has its own contextual resonance, taken together they comprise a 
citational practice that, like the theatrical mode of doubling, holds copy 
and “original” up together. This citational practice, moreover, shares with 
Roach’s notion of surrogation the sense of cultural and ethnic difference, 
for, as Clarke has attested on numerous occasions, “part of [his] strategy 
as a writer, in responding to [his] status as the scribe of a marginal and 
colonized community, is to sack and plunder all those larger literatures 
. . . and to domesticate their authors and their most famous or noted 
lines” (Compton 1998, 143). Clarke’s work, moreover, underscores what 
Roach describes as the mutually constitutive relationship between litera- 
ture and orature, “the range of cultural forms invested in speech, gesture, 
song, dance, storytelling, proverbs, customs, rites, and rituals” (1995, 
45), insofar as Clarke cites not only literary canons but what he calls 
“Africadian” poetry, by which he means the poetry “rooted in the voice 
and in [the] shared jokes, stories, proverbs” (140) of Black Nova Scotian 
communities. Performative in the sense of “draw ing] on and cover ing] 
over the constitutive conventions by which it is mobilized” (Butler 1997, 
51), Clarke’s poetic drama draws on conventions both of literary texts 
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and of the ritualized practices of everyday life and speech that Roach sees 
as the realm of “living memory as restored behavior” (11). In what follows, 
I analyze the surrogation, the resignifying of historical and literary archives 
in Beatrice Chancy, and I then explore the citational practices that mobilize 
both the verse drama and the opera as technologies of cultural memory. 


History, countermemory 

Beatrice Chancy is set in the Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia in 1801, 
where slavery remained legal, as it did in the rest of British North America, 
until 1834, when it was officially abolished throughout the British Empire. 
Both the French and English settlers practiced slavery in the colonies that 
were eventually to become Canada, although slavery was not to become 
the economic cornerstone in these northerly colonies that it was elsewhere 
~ in the Americas. In 1783 an influx of 3,000 free blacks in the wake of 
the American Revolutionary War, together with the more than 1,000 black 
slaves who accompanied white Loyalists to Nova Scotia, both augmented 
and destabilized what was effectively a slave society in the province. If the 
presence of free blacks made things easier for fugitive slaves, the practice 
of slavery represented a constant threat to free blacks (Walker 1992, 41). 
As far as white Loyalists were concerned, all blacks were fit for slavery, 
and a provincial social formation that slotted blacks as laborers for whites 
only reinforced that ideology (Mannette 1984, 111; Walker 1992, 42). 
Barry Cahill observes, “Like the ante-bellum United States, Loyalist Nova 
Scotia could not endure half-slave and half-free. Hither the slaves would 
have to be emancipated, or the free Blacks would have to emigrate” (1995, 
186). In effect, something of both these alternatives came about. In 1792, 
a large number of free black Nova Scotians left for Sierra Leone, and from 
then until the arrival of black refugees between 1814-16, “Nova Scotia’s 
residual black population was largely unfree and was concentrated in An- 
napolis County” (Cahill 1994, 43). Meanwhile, from the late 1790s into 
the carly 1800s, successive non-Loyalist chief justices waged what Cahill 
terms a “judicial war of attrition against slavery in Nova Scotia” (1995, 
182). Unable to rule on the legality of slavery as an institution, judges 
sought by other legal means to free those blacks jailed as fugitives even 
as Loyalists sought, unsuccessfully, through the Provincial Assembly, to 
create statutes affirming and extending slavery as a practice. 

The play and the opera are historically resonant with this struggle over 
slavery, as well as with the broader diasporan experience of slavery in the 
Americas. In this way, Clarke confronts the national amnesia about slavery 
with the diasporan linkages the nation prefers to deny or displace to the 
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late twentieth century. The national significance of this representation of 
Loyalist Nova Scotia, moreover, has in part to do with the place of the 
Loyalists in what historian Daniel Francis has dubbed the “myth of the 
master race” (1997, 52-87). One of the foundational narratives of Canada 
as a nation, “the myth of the master race” has to do with the fundamentally 
British and imperial character of Canada. Without its ties to Britain and 
the empire, Canada counted for little, according to the terms of this 
narrative, “but as part of a union of Anglo-Saxon nations, and an Empire 
which embraced a quarter of the world’s population, Canada could par- 
ticipate in the great mission of spreading justice, freedom, and prosperity 
around the world” (63}—not to mention ensure its independence from 
the United States. According to the imperialist narrative of Canada as a 
nation, the Loyalists were “‘the real makers of Canada’: they were the 
best and the brightest that the American colonies had to offer” (56). 
Given that the “real makers of Canada” were frequently staunch defenders 
of slavery, there is an irresolvable contradiction at the heart of the national 
vision of Canada as a land of justice and freedom. 

Gradually, as Britain’s colonies claimed their independence around the 
world and Canadian immigration policies opened up, the myth of the master 
race came to be displaced by another, the myth of the Canadian mosaic, 
which itself evolved into the myth of multiculturalism in the wake of Prime 
Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau’s official 1971 policy.” Consistent in all of 
these narratives, despite the nominal embrace of diversity in the postwar 
and particularly post-1971 period, is a foundational racism and sexism. If 
the “myth of the master race” was clearly a myth about whiteness in which 
there was simply no place in the nation for racial others—not First Nations, 
not blacks, not Chinese—the postwar myths of inclusiveness could still, for 
different reasons, not admit of the existence of slavery. The myth of mul- 
ticulturalism, on the other hand, makes claims about the cultural freedom 
of all Canadians, irrespective of ethnic origin, and pronounces an end to 
discrimination and forced assimilation.’ According to the terms of this myth, 


? The myth of the mosaic, typically counterposed to the concept of a melting pot, which 
is held to be American, conceives of Canadian ethnic diversity in terms of a constellation of 
distinct groups living amicably side by side. As Francis (1997) points out, the concept of 
the mosaic originates with the Euro-Canadian mainstream, its benign vision of ethnic relations 

* There are important differences between the discourse of multiculturalism, as it de- 
veloped in the U.S. academic context in the 1980s and 1990s, and the ways that the concept 
of multiculturalism resonates in Caneda in light of its origins in Liberal government policy 
and the concomitant federal funding that continues to be made available to ethnic groups 
across the nation. For a comparison of the discourse in the United States and Canada, ace 
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slavery is a U.S. phenomenon; Canada’s only acknowledged connection 
with the institution is as the terminus for the underground railway, as the 
geopolitical locus of the North Star and freedom. Testimony to the en- 
durance of this popular understanding of Canada’s role in the history of 
slavery is to be found in the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s current 
television series, “Canada: A People’s History” (CBC-TV and Radio Canada 
2000-2001), which passes over in silence the practice of slavery in early 
settlements and among Loyalist immigrants but explicitly dramatizes the 
arrival of black refugees under the auspices of the underground railway. 

Clarke tackles the occlusion of blackness in these myths of nation both 
in his writing and in his critical work. “If Canada itself is a residual America,” 
Clarke observes in a recent essay, “old-line black Canadians form a kind of 
lost colony of African America. The American Revolution, the War of 1812, 
and abolitionist agitation forged the first major African-Canadian popula- 
tions” (1998b, 2). Yet African Canadians are a “lost colony” in another 
sense—lost from view. It is no exaggeration to daim that African Americans 
figure more frequently in the Canadian national imaginary than African 
Canadians, for, as Clarke notes, Euro-Canadians reference “African-Amer- 
ican culture . . . to buttress Canadian moral superiority vis-à-vis Euro- 
American culture” (3). In particular, Euro-Canadians are keen to see them- 
selves as reflected in what Clarke terms “a classical African-American 
discourse on Canada [that constructs] the nation as the promised land, or 
Canaan, for fugitive African Americans” (2). Significantly, this is a vision of 
Canada post-1850, as opposed to Canada pre-1834, when slavery was legal. 
The myth of nation that represents Canada as a place of refuge, tolerance, 
and equality is dependent on the careful erasure of that earlier history. 
Clarke’s cultural memory work addresses a crisis in the discourse of mul- 
ticulturalism that has dominated the last quarter of the twentieth century, 
and his intervention is nowhere more effective than in Beatrice Chancy, 
which explicitly challenges the historical erasure at the heart of this narrative 
of nation. 

Beatrice Chancy is dedicatedsto Marie-Jostphe Angélique and Lydia 
Jackson, two African-Canadian women who were enslaved, one in New 
France, the other in Nova Scotia.” Their lives are recorded, however el- 


Hluggan and Slemerling 2000. Critics of the policy have argued that it creates a two-tiered 
funding system that continues to marginalize the work of ethnic minorities. See Philip 1992; 
Kamboureli 1993a, 1993b; Wilson 1993; Gunew 1994; Li 1994. 

? Angélique had an illct affair with a young Frenchman at a time (17303) when con- 
cublnage wes explicitly proscribed under the Code Noir. Angélique’s affair was discovered 
and condemned. Shortly thereafter, a fire broke out in a section of Montreal; Angélique was 
blamed for the fire and hanged in a public square for her crime. 
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liptically, in the archives, if not in popular histories, but the meaning of 
those lives is just beginning to be accounted for through the cultural 
memory work of African-Canadian writers like Lorena Gale (2000), Syivia 
Hamilton (1994), and Clarke. Jackson’s story, in particular, is germane 
to my discussion of the place of sexual injustice in the formation of the 
nation and to the function of cultural memory work that is centered on 
these acts. Beatrice Chancy is not patterned on the events of Jackson’s 
life, but it is faithful to the history of the social formation that oppressed 
her. Because the occluded history of slavery in Canada is so much at stake 
in redressing the racism of contemporary myths of nation, and because 
sex and race were articulated in particularly oppressive ways in that his- 
torical moment, Jackson’s story is particularly instructive. Jackson, I would 
go so far as to suggest, is Beatrice Chancy’s historical correlate. 

Jackson was a free black woman living in Nova Scotia who, having been 
abandoned by her husband and having no recourse under the law, found 
herself in dire economic straits. Her situation was exploited by a man named 
Henry Hedley, who “hired” her as a companion to his wife, then persuaded 
her to sign a contract that, in her understanding, indented her to him for 
a period of one year. The unscrupulous Hedley, knowing Jackson was il- 
literate, had in fact made the contract out for thirty-nine years. He then 
promptly sold Jackson to Dr. John Bulman (Bolman) of Lunenberg, Nova 
Scotia, for £20. Bulman was a particularly vicious master who beat Jackson 
frequently and raped her. Even while she was under Bulman’s control, she 
attempted to resist this treatment, managing to file a complaint with an 
attorney in Lunenberg. Bulman was a powerful man, however, and suc- 
cessfully used his influence when the case went to court. After some three 
years of slavery under Bulman, Jackson managed to escape and flee to 
Halifax, where she again sought to obtain justice. In accordance with con- 
temporary practices, she had a “memorial,” or statement of grievances, 
drawn up and presented to Governor Parr, who ignored it. Some time later, 
she approached Chief Justice Thomas Strange, who promised to look into 
the matter. Strange was the first of the two successive chief justices who 
sought to battle slavery in the courts, to the extent that it was possible. 
Jackson then also met with John Clarkson, an abolitionist who was in Halifax 
organizing a mission to Sierra Leone of those free blacks who were dissat- 
isfied with conditions in Nova Scotia. Clarkson took up Jackson’s case 
himself for a time, but he decided that it could not be resolved while he 
was in the province and recommended that she “give it up and leave Bulman 
to his own reflections” (Clarkson [1792] 1971, 90). It is Clarkson’s report 
on his mission that provides the fullest archival account of Jackson’s 
experiences. 
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In her memorial and in her appeals to Strange and Clarkson, Jackson 
undertakes a kind of diva citizenship. Faced with the intransigence of the 
Loyalist Ascendancy, which Bulman represented, Jackson did not obtain 
the redress she sought and in all likelihood abandoned Nova Scotia for 
yet another “promised land,” Sierra Leone. Bulman’s “private” acts of 
sexual and racial injustice go unpunished, if not undiscovered, because of 
the “public” political sanction for sexual and racial inequality. Jackson’s 
public testifying against Bulman, her repeated efforts to obtain redress 
for the offenses committed against her, are acts of courage in a society 
that scarcely acknowledged her “right” to speak. Her assumption of 
agency and her exposure of the connection between public and private 
tyranny make her an appropriate figure for comparison with Clarke’s her- 
oine. In his verse play, Clarke chooses as his vehicle for memory work 
another story about violence and ethics, the story of Beatrice Cénci. 


Twice-told tales and surrogate acts 

At the core of the original story are two acts of violence, two crimes: 
incest and parricide, crimes that, so named, resonate even more deeply 
than when they are called rape and murder because they are crimes not 
only against society but against the most intimate kinship structures on 
which patriarchal, capitalist, Western societies have been built. The incest 
taboo is commonly understood as the basis for the creation of social ties 
beyond the family unit. For Claude Lévi-Strauss, the incest prohibition 
is “the supreme rule of the gift” (1969) that creates mutual obligation 
among families. These social relations are of course gendered: in patri- 
archal, capitalist societies, men forge social ties through the exchange of 
women; that is to say, fathers give their daughters in marriage to other 
men in exchange for social, economic, and political gain.” That father- 
daughter incest is the most common breach of the incest taboo in patri- 
archal societies underscores, according to Judith Herman, the extent to 
which “the rights of ownership and exchange of women within the family 
are vested primarily in the father” (1981, 60). Francesco Cénci, in taking 
his daughter (for) himself, violates but also exercises a fundamental social 
law. In murdering her father, Beatrice also violates social law, not only by 
killing a member of her society but by striking at the kinship structure 
itself and its gendered organization. For in rising up against her father, 
Beatrice does the unimaginable: the object of exchange becomes an agent 
in her own behalf. In many tellings of this tale, the audience is asked to 


1© Gayle Bubin’s careful ecidation of these issues remains an important source (1997). 
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think differently about this act of murder, this parricide, than social law 
dictates. We are asked to think about Beatrice Cénci as a tragic heroine 
and to regard her act of parricide as a symptom of society’s crime against 
this female individual. These are the elements of the original history and 
some of its literary versions that Clarke exploits in Beatrice Chancy. 

In adapting this tale to slave-holding Nova Scotia in 1801, Clarke sets 
up the kinship narrative in order to tear it down. For as scholars writing 
about slavery have shown, this story of gender and kinship was rewritten 
under slavery. Not only were black families separated during the course 
of the notorious Middle Passage, but plantation societies throughout the 
Americas fundamentally disrupted African kinship relations. Hortense 
Spillers describes the plantation system in this way: “In effect, under con- 
ditions of captivity, the offspring of the female does not ‘belong’ to the 
Mother, nor is s/he ‘related’ to the ‘owner,’ though the latter ‘possesses’ 
it, and in the African-American instance, often fathered it, and, as often, 
without whatever benefit of patrimony” (1987a, 74). Of course, this is 
not to say that slaves did not construct family relations anyway, imagining 
alternative family relations that were very powerful, but Spillers’s point, 
and mine, is that the dominant society did not recognize those alternative 
family relations, and thus slaves were officially outside of kinship structures. 
Black women slaves were, at the same time, subjected to a process of 
“ungendering,”” first, by being assigned the same kinds of work as the 
men and subjected to the same acts of brutality and torture, and second, 
by being placed outside of a gendered moral code. Slavery as a system 
placed its captives outside an ethical framework by representing slaves as 
commodities equivalent to so many pounds sterling. At the same time 
that the captive body is reduced to a thing, “provid[ing] a physical and 
biological expression of ‘otherness,’” the very otherness of the captive 
body “translates into a potential for pornotroping” (Spillers 19872, 67) 
that means black women can be subjected to rape without any breach of 
decorum. 

That decorum in slavery societies depended on a deferring and differing 
of racial and gendered constructs is nowhere so clear as in that particularly 
pervasive moral discourse during the nineteenth century, the discourse of 
“true womanhood” (Jones 1985; Carby 1987). The markers of “true wom- 
anhood” were virtue, chastity, physical frailry—and whiteness. In fact, the 
achievement of “true womanhood” was absolutely dependent on the ex- 
istence of black women slaves, who performed the strenuous physical labor 


1 See Davis 1981; Janes 1985; Carby 1987; and Spillers 19872. 
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that permitted white plantation mistresses to be delicate and fragile and 
whose stereotyped sexuality (few black women slaves had the luxury of 
chastity) served to guarantee the purity of their white counterparts (Carby 
1987, 30). Merely to survive rape, the common lot of black women under 
slavery, was to contravene “true womanhood,” for if the sentimental novels 
of the era are to be believed, no “true” woman would survive sexual assault 
(34). The removal of black women, under slavery, from the patriarchal 
kinship system was another guarantee that the category of womanhood 
would inevitably be bound up with whiteness, for, as Spillers observes, “the 
‘reproduction of mothering’ [among black slaves] in this historic instance 
carries few of the benefits of a patriarchilized female gender, which, from 
one point of view, is the only female gender there is” (1987a, 73). In fact, 
if we consider the way that this moral discourse, with its particular artic- 
ulation of gender and race, depends on patriarchy, we might conclude that 
under slavery in North America, decorum begs the question not only of a 
raced and gendered morality but of kinship itself. In using father-daughter 
incest as a figure for unjust sexual and racial power in Beatrice Chancy, 
Clarke uses guerilla tactics to stage an insurrection from within the structures 
of kinship, confronting the nation with its violence and the shame of its 
hypocrisy. 

Another figure “restored” and reimagined in Beatrice Chancy is the mu- 
latto/a, and once again we have to do with a decorous masquerade of sexual 
and racial injustice. Spillers argues that “the mulatto in the text of fiction 
provides a strategy for naming and celebrating the phallus”; that is to say, 
“the play and interplay of an open, undisguised sexuality are mapped on the 
body of the mulatto character, who allows the dominant culture to say without 
parting its lips that ‘we have willed to sin’” (1987b, 179). That this sexual 
mapping tended to conjoin “the new taboo of miscegenation” and “the old 
taboo of incest” (Sollers 1986, 302) makes the mulatto /a particularly apt for 
Clarke’s cultural memory work. Spillers reads this figure for what it reveals 
about “gender as a special feature of racialist ideology” (1987b, 181). Located 
between the white lady, who is maternal and reproductive but, paradoxically, 
“chaste,” and the black woman, who is female pleasure without womanhood, 
the mulatta allows “the male to have his cake and eat it too, or to rejoin the 
‘female’ with the ‘woman’” (183). A figure or, in Spillers’s words, an “idea- 
form” emanating from the perverse desires of the dominant culture, the 
mulatto/a has a substantial textual and performance history in the African 
diaspora.” Yet Spillers notes that “the thematic of the ‘tragic mulatto /a’ seems 


4 A partial list would include Dion Boncicault’s The Octsreen (1859); the novel by Mayne 
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to disappear at the end of the nineteenth century” (176). It is appropriate, 
then, that at the end of the twentieth century, Clarke’s surrogation of the 
theme in Beatrice Chancy is a rewriting that makes explicit what had, for the 
dominant narrating of this fiction, always to be silenced, obscured. For Spillers, 
the mulatto/a represented “an accretion of signs that embod[ied] the ‘un- 
speakable,’ of the Everything that the dominant culture would forget” (177), 
and in this respect also the figure is an appropriate one for representing the 
national “forgetting” of slavery. In Beatrice Chancy, the “idea-form” of the 
mulatto/a and the mixed-race historical subject are held together via a par- 
ticular form of surrogation: Beatrice wears two masks, standing in at once 
for the historical subject and the idea-form. Her complicated agency lies in 
this dual status, for as historical subject she speaks and acts out against the 
violence and perversity of the idea-form, even as her fate (incestuous rape, 
murder, and banging) is largely controlled by it. 

What better way to make the point that slavery was an intimate part 
of the formation of Canada (however much myths of nation have sought 
to forget it) than to represent it as a family affair? In Beatrice Chancy, 
Beatrice is slave and daughter, and it is her ambivalent status as both that 
proves so troubling. The story of kinship is rewritten in the drama as 
Beatrice’s symbolic value as Francis Chancy’s daughter (and not merely 
the biological fact of her relation to her master) is acknowledged. In fact, 
as the play opens, it is her status as daughter that seems to be winning 
out. We learn that she is about to return home from a convent school in 
Halifax where she has been sent “to copy / White ladies’ ways” (17). 
Reminiscent of the pattern laid out in Jola Leroy, where Eugene Leroy 
sends Iola’s mother Marie north to be educated before he manumits and 
marries her, this trope in Beatrice Chancy becomes a means of exposing 
Chancy’s perverse white male fantasy, his desire to eat his cake and have 
it too, as we shall see presently. Beatrice’s status as daughter is irrevocably 
bound up with the acquisition of whiteness but also, as the play makes 
clear, with her female gender. The overseer Dice, who is also rumored to 
be Chancy’s offspring, has no chance of being acknowledged as Chancy’s 
son. As Chancy himself asserts, “My son must be white and known to be 
white” (27). Beatrice, on the other hand, is most useful to Chancy as a 
daughter whom he can exchange for political gain. As he tells Reverend 
Peacock, when the latter suggests he sell Beatrice, “She’s too expensive 


Reid, The Opsdreom (1856), on which Boucicanlt’s play is based; Richard Hildreth’s The 
Slave; or, Memeirs of Archy Moers (1836); Lydia Maria Child’s “The Quadroons” (1842); 
Elizabeth Livermore’s Zes or, The Quadreen’s Triumph, A Tals for the Timess (1855); as well 
as Harper’s Ieis Leroy, Nella Larsen’s Passing (1929); and Jessic Fansct’s Plas Bøn (1929). 
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to waste. Pll graft her / On some slavery-endorsing Tory / To fat my 
interests in the Assembly” (28). The ambiguity of Beatrice’s status emerges 
in the contradiction between Chancy’s plans for her, which position her 
as daughter, and the language he uses to convey those plans, which is at 
once crudely biological (“Pl graft her”) and economic—more appropriate 
to a slave, in other words. Strictly speaking, under slavery any child of a 
black mother was black. Thus Chancy’s efforts to remake Beatrice in his 
own image (“I dispatched Beatrice to Halifax / To shape her more like 
us—white, modern, beautiful” [52]) suggest a deliberate reworking of 
kinship in a way that exposes its racial subtext. 

The ambiguity of Beatrice’s status, in other words, allows Clarke to 
expose and indict the workings of the system of slavery and the social 
system that condoned it. Nova Scotia, one of the slaves tells us early in 
the play, is a whorchouse (14). The commodification of sexual relations 
is the political economy of a province that allowed slavery to exist and 
that bartered its daughters for political patronage. The language of com- 
modification pervades the play, informing both the slaves’ understanding 
of their position in a plantation economy—*Father,” Beatrice demands 
in a sharp reminder of the difference between daughters and slaves, “would 
you barter me like a hog, / Or wood, or a piece of machinery?” (56}—and 
the discourse of white society. Reverend Peacock and the Hangman both 
regularly remind Chancy that Beatrice is his property to dispose of as he 
sees fit, and they both make clear that it is more fitting that he sell her 
as a slave than marry her off as a daughter. These representatives of the 
church and the judicial system—for the Hangman will ultimately carry 
out Beatrice’s death sentence—lend institutional support to Chancy’s pa- 
triarchal power. Chancy’s first speech tells of traffic in women slaves as he 
gives his overseer and would-be son, Dice, a shopping list: 


Buy a hogshead of stomach-stabbing rum, 

H. W. L.’s tragic Natchitoches tobacco, 

A puncheon of molasses, a keg of nails, 

One purebred negre heifer and her calf 

(Pay £70 for the lot, not a sew more), 

And fifty-two yards of Hobbes-forged chains. (23) 


The parenthetical injunction to limit costs that divides the “aggre 
heifer” from the chains in this casually rhymed-off list underscores the 
crude economy governing the life of bondage. The bonds of kinship form 
a startling contrast. When Chancy expresses surprise that Dice makes no 


attempt to escape bondage, the latter responds, “You’ve played the only 
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father ve loved” (24). Once again, however, Chancy denies this kinship: 
“Your complexion’s like night-exhausted stars / But go as if you could 
sue to be my son” (24). Chancy characterizes his slaves, stereotypically, 
as “childish cattle / That need unflinching mastery” (25). Paradoxically, 
the adjective “childish” serves to remind us once again of the question 
of kinship at the center of this play, and the fact that “cattle” is so close 
to “chattel” reminds us that at least one and probably two of Chancy’s 
chattel are in fact his children. The lines between property and kin refuse 
to remain clearly drawn. Chancy’s infertile wife Lustra, who sees herself 
ambivalently as Beatrice’s stepmother and as her rival, alternately objects 
to Beatrice’s commodification and subscribes to it. “My only child’s not 
for sale to your likes!” (56) she declares when the Hangman offers to buy 
Beatrice; later, when spcaking to Beatrice, she observes sardonically, “For 
a piece of property, you quarrel much” (72). As it turns out, Beatrice’s 
dual status is a threat to the system that produced her, and through her 
actions, tragic heroine that she is, she brings that system crashing down— 
on herself. 

If, in the context of the play, her gender gives her access to whiteness, 
Beatrice’s mixed racial heritage imposes strict limits on that access. “True 
womanhood,” it turns out, is not within her purview, for the virtue that 
characterizes “true womanhood” hangs on whiteness, as we have seen. 
Appropriately then, Chancy declares Beatrice chaste on her return from 
the convent school in Halifax, where ahe has been sent to acquire white- 
ness. That virtue is a sign of whiteness is also underscored by Chancy’s 
overt description of the role that slaves play in the moral economy of the 
province, where blackness is needed to define whiteness. “How can we 
be beautiful, free, / Virtuous, holy, pure, chosen,” Chancy demands, “If 
slaves be not our opposites?” Beatrice’s mixed heritage, though, makes 
Peacock skeptical of her proclaimed chastity. In expressing his doubts, he 
proffers the stereotypical view of black female sexuality: “Is Beatrix Cincia 
sacred? No, no. /... / She'll batten on hardness like any whore. / 
Black slave hussies are only born / To nasty, baste, breed and suckle” 
(38). That the slaves read the question of Beatrice’s virtue very differently 
provides another level of commentary on the dominant discourse. Here 
the concern is that her convent experience might have altered her alle- 
giances. Lead worries, “What if her heart’s frostbit / What if she craves 
to bed down a white boy?” (18). As it turns out, of course, Lead has 
nothing to worry about. But Beatrice’s loyalty, her desire for Lead, makes 
impossible her borrowed whiteness. For while the rape of female slaves 
by white planters reinforced the system of slavery through what amounted 
to an exercise of power and control over the slave population as a whole, 
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the notion that a white woman might actually desire a black man was 
inadmissible. Thus when Chancy discovers that Beatrice wishes to marry 
Lead, he punishes her by demoting her to slave status, declaring that “my 
daughter can’t love some bull-thighed nigger!” (54) and treating her 
accordingly, first by locking her up and then by raping her. 

Until Beatrice spurns his desires through her decision to marry Lead, 
Chancy indulges in a fantasy facilitated by Beatrice’s mixed racial heritage, 
which makes her a candidate for the acquisition of whiteness in the first 
place. Beatrice’s lighter skin allows Chancy to pretend that bondage is 
indeed kinship. “My power isn’t violation, it’s love” (27), he attempts to 
persuade Peacock on the eve of Beatrice’s return from the convent school 
in Halifax. Peacock attempts to force Chancy into a decision about Be- 
atrice’s dual status: “Do you want Beatrice to fear you or to love your” 
he asks, pointing out, “She is equally your daughter and your slave.” 
Chancy persists in his equivocation: “I’ve sponsored her convent school 
for three years— / An unusual blessing for a slave. / But she’s my daugh- 
ter” (27). Chancy appears to favor her filial status here, but he simulta- 
neously affirms her status as slave. Moreover, on Beatrice’s return “home,” 
we begin to suspect Chancy’s “love” for her may be more conjugal than 
paternal after all. He remarks, “Regard: rare, Demerara skin—mare’s skin. 
/ Look how she denominates her mother” (53). A lighter-skinned version 
of her mother, Beatrice might just have other uses than fatting his interests 
in the Assembly. That decorum, whether conjugal or paternal, is quickly 
abandoned when Beatrice declares her love for another slave, which ex- 
poses the sham as well as Beatrice’s real vulnerability. As mulatta, Beatrice 
is subjected both to white male fantasies and to the rule of sexual avail- 
ability that applies to all black women under slavery. Chancy’s use of rape 
as punishment is a sign that for him, she is no longer “white,” no longer 
his daughter. 

It is Beatrice who emphasizes her status as daughter at this point, 
vowing to Chancy “Tenderly, I love you, as your daughter” (69). Chancy, 
no longer willing to recognize Beatrice as white, insists on reading her 
love as lust, as evidence of her blackness: “All your lyricism, love speech, 
is dress / For the nakedness of longing” (70). For Chancy, such a reading 
is sanction for his act of rape, hardly even a crime under slavery, let alone 
incestuous. His meditation on the act of violence he is about to perform 
transfers culpability to Beatrice, who, in the terms of yet another racist 
fantasy, is seen as seducing her rapist: 


I tempt my brain—or she lures me—to grave 
An organ in a fresh, unscabrous cleft, 
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To be darkly traduced, a prize, vicious, 
Sap-eating triangle, housing noxious 
Buzzing of incestuous insects busy 


At sex, dumping blood—swank, nervous—like Christ’s. (81) 


Yet this speech also acknowledges Chancy’s guilt and his betrayal, as 
he speaks of her sex as both smooth and pure, the opposite of scabrous, 
and of his penetration as a misrepresentation, a defilement. The imagery 
of insects engaged in “noxious” activity marks the incestuous act as un- 
natural, the bloodletting a martyrdom, a crucifixion. Still later in his so- 
liloquy, Chancy shifts back to the language of commodification, as he 
represents Beatrice as “a costly, well-kept diamond” about to be “cracked 
by a jeweller’s chisel— / A soft, ebony jewel, split tenderly, / Then 
vomiting priceless ruby facets” (82). Her punishment is to move across 
the bar of her dual status, from daughter to slave: “My hands will speak 
horror to her body. / She’ll learn what it means to be property” (82). 
But Beatrice, in insisting on her status as daughter, on the injustice of 
Chancy’s discounting of her as merchandise (70), makes possible the moral 
condemnation of Chancy’s act by defining it as incest as well as rape. In 
this way, she rewrites the moral code operative under slavery, making black 
women the agents of moral authority rather than its negated objects. 

Significantly, it is when Chancy treats Beatrice most as an object that 
she emerges most fully as agent, and her agency lies in her ability to expose 
the operations of the moral code of slavery. She indicts the false Chris- 
tianity of the slaveholders even as, against the Easter setting of the play, 
she takes on the role of crucified Christ. More significantly, through Be- 
atrice, Clarke makes poetry the means of rending the veil of decorum 
historically dropped over the moet violent and gruesome acts of slavery. 
It is, ironically, Chancy who describes Beatrice’s way with words: 


Wantonly, PI discover her verse— 

Wet, shining, under a black bush, a language 

That is flesh webbing us, the mouth feel of poetry, 
The Word in her mouth—like salt water, 
Malicious, sad, like Clemence orchards 

Torn apart by hail. (81-82) 


If the Word is phallic mastery, Beatrice swallows it up, using it to create 
a different language, one that speaks of the crimes committed against her. 
Chained and imprisoned by Chancy once she declares her love for Lead, 
lashed by Dice who finds her in her lover’s arms, Beatrice complains to 
Lustra of Chancy’s crimes: “he makes thieves and harlots of his slaves” 
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(72). When Lustra chastises her for the impropriety of her speech—“TIo 
hear a woman speak thusly—so close to shame” (72), Beatrice lashes out: 
“Would my words stab! I’m molested / By white men’s words and black 
men’s cyes” (72). Delineating her situation in a gendered and raced system 
that deems her speech indecorous, Beatrice vows to use her words as a 
weapon in her defense. She refuses the perverted ethics of a system that 
justifies racial terror by blaming violation on its victims—“Your lean thighs 
justify your mother’s slavery” (86), Chancy tells Beatrice moments before 
he rapes her in the chapel. Here the decorum that conventionally cloaked 
the worst violence of slavery is represented as censorship: as Chancy rapes 
her, Beatrice’s speech registers a terrible silencing: “I hurt [two words 
garbled) my throat / [Several words whited out] a knife” (87). Decorum 
as whitewash, literally. What remains of Beatrice’s speech after this vio- 
lation—“I hurt,” “my throat,” “a knife’—combines pain with the source 
of speech and a weapon ambiguously positioned, perhaps et her throat, 
or perhaps we are to understand that her throat is now a knife, a weapon. 
In subsequent scenes, Beatrice does not hesitate to articulate the violence 
done her in “blunt talk.” When Lustra attempts to silence her by re- 
minding Beatrice that Chancy is her father—in a hollow appeal to the 
kinship system that Chancy himself destroyed—Beatrice responds, “Call 
him as you like. I call him my raper.” And when Lustra admonishes, “These 
words aren’t poetry, Beatrice: They canker,” Beatrice gives her what she 
asked for, if not exactly what she wants: “You like poetry, so here’s sweet- 
heart poetry: / He wants me for his piece of brown sugar, / And he 
wants you to watch him licking it” (109). Poetry is at once what Chancy 
attempts to destroy and the means of representing his crimes. 

Verbal niceties are the representational equivalents of the racist and 
sexist kinship system in the name of which Beatrice is enslaved and violated. 
Barred from her tenuous position as daughter, yet suffering as a daughter, 
Beatrice embraces the role of outlaw in order to indict the false morality 
of slave societies: “White man, you took away my freedom / And gave 
me religion. / So be it: I became a devout killer” (140). Thus, she assumes 
agency in another, terrible guise: she becomes Chancy’s judge and exe- 
cutioner. That we are able to read Beatrice’s act of murder as the symptom 
of a slave society’s crime against her is again due to Clarke’s careful ma- 
nipulation of the historical subtexts. One of the other clear limits to Be- 
atrice’s temporary and limited access to whiteness as Chancy’s daughter 
is her inability to summon anyone to her defense. Thus, when she proposes 
to protect her status as daughter by summoning colonial soldiers, telling 
Lustra “I require that Wentworth / Field troops to warranty my father’s 
love” (77), her stepmother quickly admonishes her: “Beatrice, you forget 
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your low place. Troops shield / White women” (77). Having no other 
recourse, Beatrice acts in her own behalf, but also in behalf of the other 
slaves. In signing her own death warrant through her illicit act, Beatrice 
nonetheless succeeds in dealing a blow to slavery itself by sparking a revolt. 
In effect, Beatrice derives her agency from the system that oppresses her. 
Spillers points out that “the powers of domination succeed only to the 
extent that their permeation remains silent and concealed to those very 
historical subjects. . . upon whom the entire structure depends” (1987b, 
185). In Beatrice Chancy, we witness the breakdown of this system, insofar 
as Beatrice, as historical subject, becomes only too aware of how domi- 
nation works and refuses to remain silent, exposing her father’s actions 
and renaming him her “raper.” 

In imagining this conclusion for Beatrice Chancy, Clarke not only re- 
writes the story of the Cénci, he transforms the history that Lead early 
in the play deems “only good for anger” (17). Lead is responding spe- 
cifically to the story of Beatrice’s mother, and with her story Clarke en- 
capsulates a diasporan history and centers it on the combined racial and 
sexual exploitation that was the lot of black women under slavery: 


Her name was Mafa. Thefted from Guinea, 

She washed ashore when that slaver, Fortune, 
Splintered off Peggy’s crushing Cove, sinking 
Three hundred Africans. Bought as bruised goods 
By Massa, next seven years his forced wife, 

She died when I was seven, Bee was four, 

And she was herself just twenty-one years. (17) 


“Fortune” is not merely the name of the ship but a synonym for the 
economic system that created the slave trade that “thefted [Mafa] from 
Guinea.” Conversely, Mafa’s fortune, not to mention that of her ship- 
mates, founders in Nova Scotia where she is sold and raped. In Beatrice 
Chancy, this diasporan history is brought home, as it were, and is made 
to confront hegemonic national narratives that would seek to stop it at 
the Canada-U.S. border. In attributing unjust sexual and racial power to 
the nation, Clarke makes “this history [that]’s only good for anger” a 
testimony to the suffering of subordinated people, and in the transfor- 
mation of Beatrice from commodity to agent, we can read a representation 
of subaltern insurgency, a claim to citizenship in the name of those his- 
torically denied it and those who continue to be asked for their passports.* 


3 Both Clarke and Adrienne Shadd have written about how regularly in Canada, African 
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(Re-)Staging public memory 

Tt remains to take account of the ways that this representation of subaltern 
insurgency is made to speak to the living as well as communicate with the 
dead. In addition to the citational practices specific to textual and operatic 
transmission that work to signify Beatrice Chancy, there are broader dis- 
cursive structures that condition the reception and circulation of both. 
Paradorically, in light of its support for the anodyne visions of multiethnic 
and interracial harmony that have helped to occlude the history of slavery 
in Canada, multiculturalism may be said also to offer a larger discursive 
structure for the entry of Beatrice Chancy onto the public stage in 
Canada. That there are effectively two versions of Beatrice Chancy (or 
two formal variants, to be more precise, since cultural transmission clearly 
makes for a potentially infinite number of “versions”) must also be taken 
into account, for the opera and the verse drama function as surrogates, 
one for the other, thus extending and reinforcing Beatrice Chancy’s per- 
formative possibilities. Its success as a chamber opera has led to its re- 
production in other media, specifically CBC (Canadian Broadcasting 
Company) Radio and CBC-TV, venues that not only increase its audience 
considerably but, in their role as national, publicly funded media, perform 
the task of representing the nation to itself. That Beatrice Chancy is “the 
first Canadian opera [to be] broadcast on television in more than 30 years” 
(Bernstein 2001, B4) suggests, at the very least, that its impact in the 
public sphere has not been neglible. 

Let us begin with the matter of textual transmission. While reading is 
most often a solitary activity, the transmission of literary texts is in fact a 
collective and collaborative process, thus affording a text entrée into the 
public sphere. Via reviews in the press as well as literary magazines and 
academic journals, via interviews with Clarke on radio and television, via 
educational organizations and institutions, and via public “readings,” lit- 
erary texts come to have a place in the public sphere in ways that can 
legitimately be described as performative insofar as each of these modes 
of reception and circulation offers “an elaborate reiteration of a specific 
vision of social order” (Worthen 1998, 1097) in which the text is made 


Canadians are sesumed to be from somewhere else, usually either the United States or the 
Caribbean. See Shadd 1994 and Moynagh 1996. 

4 Press notices and television reports of the opera have assiduously referred to “Canada’s 
dirty little secret” (Clarke, Rolfe, and Hess 2001) or “Canada’s invisible history” (CBC-TV 
1999), in what seems an almost obligatory gesture of expiation. 
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to signify.* To date, although it was only published in 1999, Beatrice 
Chancy has enjoyed a fairly remarkable reception—remarkable because of 
its extent, and remarkable in view of the challenge this text poses to the 
dominant vision of social order in the nation. 

As an opera, Beatrice Chancy has perhaps made an even greater impact. 
It opened to rave reviews in 1998 and has had three more stage produc- 
tions since then, a fact that is regarded as something of a feat given that 
new operas are rarely revived. Clarke’s libretto, with its insurgent testi- 
mony about the unjust racial and sexual power of the nation, is here 
mobilized by the citational practices of chamber opera performance. If, 
as Worthen suggests, performance “regimes can be understood to cite— 
or, perhaps subversively, to resignify—social and behavioral practices that 
operate outside the theater and that constitute contemporary social life” 
(1998, 1098), it is worth taking note of the social preoccupations that 
bave surfaced in contemporary Canadian opera. Linda and Michael 
Hutcheon argue that although they do not always address explicitly Ca- 
nadian themes, “the Canadian operas written in recent years go to the 
heart of the nation’s concerns about such things as the ethics of power 
and the definition of the nation and of the self” (1998, 6). Beatrice Chancy, 
then, may be said to have found a national(ist) medium for its repatriation 
of a diasporan history. 

James Rolfe’s composition, described as “citational in ways which make 
it both resolutely contemporary and historically resonant” (Hutcheon and 
Hutcheon 1998, 7), quotes extensively from spirituals, gospel, the blues, 
and jazz, as well as Scottish strathspey and reels in an effort to evoke the 
historical and cultural terrain encompassed in Clarke’s libretto. The music 
is a collage of twentieth-century operatic colors in a minimalist setting. 
It is scored for two violins, a viola, a cello, bass, piano, and percussion. 
In the primacy accorded the libretto and the theatrical elements of operatic 
performance, the composition resonates clearly with U.S. musical theater 
in the tradition of George Gershwin, Kurt Weil, and Leonard Bernstein. 
It also exhibits the stylistic influences of Alban Berg and Benjamin Britten. 
The harmonic language, thinly orchestrated, alludes to compositions by 
Igor Stravinsky, Arvo Part, and Gershwin and occasionally offers glimpses 


E Bor reviews, sce, c.g., Beaton 1999; Burns 1999; Wiwa 1999; McNeilly 2000; San- 
diford 2000; Sealy 2000; Sugars 2000. Interviews with the author include the CBC Radio 
interview (Clarke 1999b) by Tom Allen; the CBC-TYV interview, together with James Rolfe 
and John Hess (Clarke, Rolfe, and Hess 2001), by Linda Griffin; and a spot on CBC-TV’s 
national news program, “Opera Sheds Light on Canada’s Invisible History” (1999). 
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of an older operatic style through references to Henry Purcell.’° The opera 
opens with a ring shout, during which the singers play percussion instru- 
ments, and closes with the singers and the musicians standing together 
on the stage singing the spiritual “Oh, Freedom!” thus according prom- 
inence to the African diasporan narrative at the heart of the libretto. 

The production by Queen of Puddings Music Theatre Company un- 
derscores the tensions between subaltern history and hegemonic narratives 
of nation that Rolfe’s music and Clarke’s libretto articulate.” The mu- 
sicians are also costumed as slaves and perform at the side of the stage, 
in view of the audience. For one critic, this “blurring of boundaries. . . 
encourages us to contemplate our own complicity in injustice” (Bernstein 
2001, B4); for another, it represents “a gesture of unity that embrace[s] 
the audience as well” (Kareda 1999, 89). For Bernstein, the relationship 
of score to libretto is also potentially conflictual: “Rolfe’s deft assimilation 
and fusion of musical styles . . . seems to offer the possibility of plurality 
and understanding between races and classes that the story itself grimly 
withholds” (2001, B4). The power of surrogation, in this instance, lies 
precisely in these unresolved tensions. Where the finale strives for tran- 
scendence, what emerges is perhaps best understood in terms of the am- 
biguous transcendence offered in the spiritual form, itself a resonant ve- 
hicle of cultural memory, where visions of a peaceful realm of freedom 
beyond the world of slavery present a powerful critique of the strife and 
lack of freedom in that world. 

Through operatic performance and the collective modes of literary 
reception, not to mention radio and television broadcasts, Beatrice Chancy 
has entered onto the national stage and, via its eponymous heroine, un- 
dertaken an act “of risky dramatic persuasion” (Berlant 1997, 223). The 
tension between national narratives and subaltern memory that is, in one 
way or another, a feature of all citations of the work threatens to foreclose 
any intervention that it might make into a national self-understanding 
about slavery. Beatrice Chancy’s performance of countermemory consists 
in her assumption of agency on behalf of historic and contemporary Af- 
rican-Canadian women, speaking of past injustice in order to call upon 
the nation in the present. It is a fleeting agency, to be sure, derived from 
suffering and the lived contradictions of her status as daughter and slave 


* I am grateful to Daryl Burghardt of the Music Department at St. Francis Xavier 
University for hus assistance in describing these musical styles. 

Y Queen of Puddings has mounted all the productions of Beatrice Chency to date, and 
the same slogers, including Mcasha Briiggergosman in the role of Beatrice, have performed 
each time. 
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and aptly conveyed through the character’s surrogation of the mulatta as 
both type (which, by definition, is entirely without agency [Spillers 
1987b]) and historic subject. Yet in her performance of the wronged 
mixed-race daughter and the avenging spirit, Beatrice effects a kind of 
intervention, claiming a citizenship historically denied her. 

With Beatrice Chancy, Clarke contributes to the growing body of con- 
temporary African diasporan literature engaged in the process of repre- 
senting the pain and trauma of the experience of slavery. In works ranging 
from Morrison’s Beloved (1987a) to Maryse Condé’s I, Titwha, Black 
Witch of Salem (1992), from Octavia Butler’s Kindred (1979) and Gayl 
Jones’s Corregidora (1975) to Dionne Brand’s At the Full and Change 
of the Moon (1999) and Lorena Gale’s Angélique (2000), the ethical im- 
pulse to renew the self-understanding of New World Africans and to re- 
write their relationship to dominant society is enacted through an abiding 
concern with gender, with the particular place of the black woman in the 
sexual economy of slavery. The peculiar national refractions of that dias- 
poran history entail distinct mnemonic devices. In choosing the story of 
Beatrice Cénci, a tale of incest and parricide, Clarke strives to awaken the 
nation to its own repressed intimacy with racial and sexual violence. “My 
country needs me, and if I were not here, I would have to be invented,” 
Spillers (1987a, 65) once observed in commenting on the overdetermined 
construction of black womanhood in the U.S. context. Yet in a national 
context that can barely conceive of an African-Canadian female subject, 
the need for inventing one has more to do with an overdetermined ab- 
sence. In this context, what better story could one tell of unjust sexual 
relations than a story of incest? In effect, the national relation to slavery 
in the Canadian context is incestuous, not only by virtue of being a family 
affair but by virtue of being taboo, silenced, absent from the national 
imaginary. But Beatrice refuses to be silenced and, in a virtuoso perform- 
ance, compels our sympathy and elicits our outrage in her behalf. That 
she is aiming at a diva performance is clear from her response to Deal, 
who advises her to play Moses to Massa’s Pharaoh: “Pll play Beatrice. Pll 
play her beautifully” (62). 
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Feminist Memorializing and Cultural Countermemory: 
The Case of Marianne's Park 


ince the murder of fourteen women engineering students at I’Ecole 

polytechnique in Montreal on December 6, 1989, a number of me- 

morial sites have been constructed, and memorial events have been 
organized, across Canada to keep alive the memory of what has become 
known as the Montreal massacre and to keep the issue of violence against 
women alive in the public consciousness. Often established in the midst 
of considerable controversy, sometimes with considerable risk to the wom- 
en who have worked on them, many of these and other memorial sites 
and events focusing on gendered violence have been referred to as feminist 
memorials, domains of what we are calling cultural countermemory. As 
such, these sites have been seen to resist the suppression of public con- 
sciousness about the scope and extent of violence against women as an 


We gratefully acknowledge funding from the Social Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council of Canada through a partnership development grant in 1998 and a Women and 
Change Strategic Grant in 1999 that has enabled the process of collaboration between the 
researchers and Guelph-Wellington Women in Crins (WIC). The contributions by staff and 
volunteers at WIC have been indispensable in the development of the project and the gen- 
eration of the ideas presented here. We thank also our research assistants, Shannon Clohoecy, 
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ongoing, everyday, systemic social fact. This suppression occurs through 
the treatment in the media and elsewhere of incidences of such violence 
as isolated, through ungendered circumlocutions such as “domestic vi- 
olence,” through a refusal to make connections among forms and rep- 
resentations of gendered violence across a broad spectrum of society, and 
through a kind of active societal forgetting. 

Marita Sturken defines cultural memory as “the memory landscape that 
we inhabit,” “a complex mix of narrative, displacement, shared testimony, 
popular culture, rumour, fantasy, and collective desire” (1999, 234), “en- 
tangled with cultural products and imbued with cultural meaning” (1997, 
3). Sturken’s complex and inclusive mix, we suggest, operates on a continu- 
um, within the overall rubric of cultural memory, that extends from official 
history, the dominant record of monumentalizing solidifications of imag- 
ined community—which we here call hegemonic cultural memory—to var- 
ious kinds of oppositional or resistant memory making, antihegemonic 
memorializing that we call cultwral countermemeory. It is our intention in 
this essay to ask in what sense and to what degree this form of feminist 
memorializing is, or can be, oppositional. How are its interventions per- 
formed, and into what do they intervene? To what extent does memo- 
rializing intimate femicide make available feminist enactments and enable 

In pursuing these questions, we seck to ally our analysis to activist 
projects in a couple of senses. First, in the final section of this article, we 
embed our exploration of cultural countermemonializing in particular ac- 
tivist efforts, believing that memorializing effects are variable and can be 
traced only in specific events within located communities. A second fun- 
damental belief concerns intellectual work as activism. Activist scholarship 
must resist retreating into the academic privilege of leaving feminist me- 
morializing, as an intellectual conundrum. If theoretically inflected analysis 
is to support activist priorities, it must engage in the kinds of strategic 
calculation that inform social justice efforts. Activist scholarship must work 
in public support of women’s organizations that are increasingly con- 
strained by such economic and regulatory conditions as chronic under- 
funding, professionalization, and the construction (and reconstruction) 
of their function as instrumentalist social work rather than advocacy for 
what neoconservative governments consider “special interest groups.” Fi- 
nally, activist analysis must move beyond ideological purity, beyond the 
irresolvable nuances of the memorializing question, to advocate certain 
ways of remembering the past as our best chance of changing the future.’ 


? Bemimst and other scholars have taken stepe to bridge the divide between activism and 
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Hegemonic memory making, active forgetting, and men’s right not to 
know 

The struggle to keep the memory of hidden, everyday, and private violence 
fresh, public, and continuous—to resist what we call active forgetting—is 
a complex process. It involves entering into negotiation with mechanisms 
of social control that work hegemonically to naturalize attitudes and be- 
haviors that disappear from consciousness and the public record at the 
same moment at which, and through the same mechanisms with which, 
they are internalized and made available as modes of control at all levels 
of society, from the family through the workplace to the courts and the 
political arena. Active forgetting functions most effectively as repression 
rather than forgetting—+repression through shifting out of conscious mem- 
ory to the level of naturalized behavior that is learned, embodied, and 
internalized through ritual practices and habitual action (Connerton 
1989) and made available through societally “prescripted” narratives and 
performances (Sturken 1999).? Active forgetting, that is, can be under- 
stood as hegemonic cultural memory, the experiential “script” that is 
learned, embodied, and passed on as the cultural record of “normal” 
gendered violence, what one “naturally” must go through every day as a 
woman. It is the apparatus through which the systemic nature of gendered 
violence is denied while each violent event is treated in isolation as the 
pathological behavior of a deranged individual rather than as behavior 
into which such individuals have been socialized. It is the technology that 
resists making links across events that are constructed as unique, while 
aggressive behavior in men and passivity in women are constructed as 
normal. It is what Michele Landsberg, in a tenth anniversary article on 
the Montreal massacre, calls “‘men’s right not to know’ what their buddies 
_ are doing and what their male culture permits and even fosters” (1999, 
A2). 

The best-known countermemorials, those that announce themselves 
most clearly as oppositional, and those most prominent in scholarship 
(memorials to the Holocaust, to AIDS, and to specific incidences of fem- 
icide such as the Montreal massacre), to some extent share with the me- 
morializing forms of dominant cultures (war memorials and the like) a 
monumentalism that often, in spite of their creators’ best intentions, claims 
unique status and significance for the individuals and groups that are 


scholarly work. Examples of accounts of these include Maguire 1987; Benmayor 1991, Whyte 
1991; Gordon 1993; Harvey 1995; Gottfned 1996; Naples 1998. 

7 Embodied memory, habit, and social mtal are also mechanisms through which mar- 
ginelized cultures can survive in the face of oppression, as Sandra L. Richards (2000) has 
argued of the cultural survival of dissporic Afncan culture in the wake of the slave trade. 
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commemorated and thereby contributes to—indeed functions as one of 
the technologies of—the hegemonic processes of active forgetting. But it 
is this claim to uniqueness—accurate and important in each case—that 
risks complicity with a dominant memorializing culture that in fact re- 
presses the activation of memory through activism, that regards violent 
incidents as individual and psychotic (and memorializing as cathartic), and 
that shoulders rather than provokes the responsibility of keeping memory 
alive. As James E. Young has argued, “once we assign monumental form 
to memory, we have to some degree divested ourselves of the obligation 
to remember” (1993, 273); “Instead of searing memory into public con- 
sciousness . . . conventional memorials seal memory off from awareness 
altogether” (272) and reduce the public to “passive spectators” (274). 
And it is the claim that the memorialized hold special status that potentially 
effaces the ordinariness—the quotidian and therefore hegemonic char- 
acter—of the violence that is being marked. In these ways, and insofar as 
it participates in monumentalism, memorializing is always in danger of 
operating as one of the most effective technologies of active forgetting. 
In Geoffrey Hartman’s phrase, there is danger in using memorializing not 
to resurrect the past but to “give it a decent burial” (1993, 242).? 

The purpose of this article is to pursue the question posed by Caffyn 
Kelley in her article, “Creating Memory, Contesting History,” where she 
quotes the competition guidelines for the design of the Vancouver 
Women’s Monument to the December 6 massacre (a project in which she 
participated): “How might a women’s monument be different?” (1995, 
8). Citing Audre Lorde’s remark that “we forget what is not possible” 
(Lorde 1988; quoted in Kelley 1995, 7), Kelley argues that “collective 
memory is driven by shock and trauma, denial, repression. . . . History 
structures our psychic past so as to bury it” (7}—and to position the 
present as a happy ending. History, she argues, works to produce a kind 


* A probing analysis of memorials to the Montreal massacre has been mounted by Sharon 
Rosenberg in her dissertation and a series of articles and chapters (1997, 1998, 1998-99, 2000; 
Rosenberg and Simon 2000) that pursue the workings of remembrance within memorialixing 
in connection with questions of trauma and an ethical relation of the living to the dead. 
Other scholars working on memorial sites include James E. Young (1992, 1993, 2000), 
Geoffrey Hartman (1993), Andreas Huyssen (1993, 1995), Elinor Fuchs (1996), Vivien 
Patraka (1996), Marita Sturken (1997), and Sandra Richards (2000). Panl Connerton (1989) 
and James Fentress and Chris Wickham (1992) have made important contributions to schol- 
arly thinking about memory. Halbwachs (1941) 1992 ıs the foundational work in the area. 
The works of Micke Bal, Jonathan Crewe, and Leo Spitzer (1999) and Roger Simon, Sharon 
Rosenberg, and Clandia Eppert (2000) are also important contributions taking an approach 
to memory that focuses less on memorializing. 
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of “collective amnesia” that is “an essential part of the culture of conquest” 
(7). She evokes embodied memory, “flashbacks and body memories,” in 
her search for a form of memorializing that is “capable of spontancous 
combustion, of furious and uncontrollable grief” (8), one that “instead 
of telling a seamless narrative . . . establishes a dialogical space” (8) and 
provides “an occasion for community” (9), including community across 
racial difference and power differentials. For in positing “a radically open, 
anti-monumental monument” that “makes room for a vast range of in- 
dividual responses, in a space where we might join hands, and make a 
difference” (10), Kelley is above all conscious of the potential for exclusion 
in any such project. She calls for a form of memorializing that is reflexive 
in its construction of the “we” and the ways “we might join hands,” one 
that acknowledges the ways in which racial and cultural identity “runs 
through the structures of culture and memory, nature and history” (11), 
locating cultural memory in particular raced, classed, and gendered bodies. 
Kelley’s article points to the need to acknowledge, in building solidarity 
across difference, that a large part of the significance of difference has to 
do with radically different stakes, even in such issues as gendered violence, 
where it might seem that solidarity among women is “natural.” Within 
the dominant culture, violence against women can be understood to be 
the management of gender and the maintenance of patriarchal control, 
which feminist activism sets out to contest. Within First Nations cultures 
and others, however, violence against women functions not just in the 
service of maintaining gendered inequities within patriarchal cultures but 
more significantly in the service of genocide—the perpetuation of rape 
and murder as the gendered and raced technologies of colonialism and 
ethnic cleansing that literally erase difference. 


Countermemory making as active remembering 

It is the hegemony of cultural memorializing as active forgetting into 
which the makers of feminist memorial sites and events attempt to inter- 
vene through the construction of what Kelley calls the “anti-monumental 
monument” (1995, 10). One challenge for oppositional memorializing 
is to convert the individual ownership of memory into collective memory. 
Individually owned memory, like grief, can be understood as needing 
treatment, support, and healing, invoking discourses of closure, of indi- 
vidual “getting over it and moving on.” Such discourses of psychological 
and social adjustment are good and necessary at the individual level but 
are also in danger of reifying societal norms while making victims of 
violence and their friends and families responsible for their own suffering 
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and healing, deflecting responsibility away from the social realm. In terms 
of their social impact—as is evidenced by the popular circulation of sur- 
vivors’ need for “closure” through the conviction of demonized individual 
perpetrators—such discourses can function, again, as technologies of active 
forgetting. 

If hegemonic memorializing is often about active forgetting—individu- 
alizing and remembering on behalf of communities—countermemorial- 
izing needs to promote active remembering—enacting the link between 
remembering the past and changing the future, which involves commu- 
nities taking responsibility for the systemic nature of gendered violence. 
While it is essential to recognize that collective, resistant remembrance of 
systemic violence needs to be fed continually by the confirmation of par- 
ticular names and cases and resistance to hegemonic/individualist denial, 
it is equally essential to recognize that the process of cultural counter- 
memorializing as active remembering involves not “getting over it.” But 
because individual healing is required, and because the lived, material 
reality of individual experiences of violence is fundamental, in some sense 
the process of active countermemonializing must involve the repression 
of individualized experience (“I know this is true because it happened to 
me, I remember it”) together with the claims to unique or exceptional 
status. It may even involve the suppression of distinctions between the 
empirically verifiable and unique “fact,” or event, and the larger societal 
“truth” in the construction of a naturalized counterhegemonic cultural 
memory that denies “the right not to know”: we remember gendered 
violence in our habits and bodies, not because “it happened to me” but 
because it is an everyday part of lived reality for all women. 

Marita Sturken (1999), taking on the vexed question of “repressed 
memory syndrome,” has written about repressed memory as cultural 
memory, as holding systemic truth whether or not it is rooted in particular 
(and legally accountable) experience “belonging to” the person remem- 
bering; Ross Chambers (2000) has discussed the “orphaned memory” of 
the concentration camp experiences of young children, memories re- 
counted in what he calls “foster-writing.” He introduces these terms to 
account for published memorials that, he suggests, are “true” but are not 
legally or factually attributable to the person who hosts them—in part 
because those who experienced the events did not survive them (Chambers 
2000). Both Sturken and Chambers are concerned with memories that, 
in a sense, are “in your head but do not necessarily belong to you,” are 
“true” but not experienced (Chambers 2000). They are “ghosts,” in 
Chambers’s phrase, “that haunt the collectivity,” characterized by division 
between the “statement”—which can be analyzed (and psychoanalyzed) 
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and does belong to its host—and the socially and historically interpretable 
“discourse,” whose truth does not rely on individual instances that are 
specific and empirically verifiable and therefore able to be dismissed as 
exceptional. 

Must real memory (or testimony, the recalled experience of a legally 
and historically locatable subject) be repressed in order for oppositional 
memory to come into being? Does, for example, the memorializing of 
the Montreal massacre, with names, dates, and circumstances, enter this 
instance of violence against women into official history (monumentalizing 
and thereby “dealing with” it, invoking closure)? Does this prevent it 
from existing as a part of the collective and active memory of systemic 
violence? How, without forgetting a specific event as an event—as indi- 
vidual violation (the account of which is what Chambers calls a “state- 
ment” that is analyzable and owned)—can things enter what Chambers 
calls “discourse” that is interpretable within the realms of the social, his- 
torical, systemic, and communal? Do experience and testimony live in the 
realms of the individual and the statement rather than in the realms of 
the social, collective, systemic, and discursive, which are where counter- 
memonializing—and change—can and must happen? This question is not 
just theoretical. Its consequences play themselves out, for example, at 
shelters for abused women, the indispensable front line of feminist activism 
against gendered violence. This work is necessarily rooted in the specific, 
grounded, and legal veracity of individual testimony, a set of criteria po- 
tentially incompatible with countermemorializing work understood as po- 
litical action. Memorializing work is also in a conflicted relationship with 
the attribution of (legal) responsibility and accountability, on the one 
band, and with the naming of victims and the respecting of individual 
` experience, on the other hand. The danger of unwritten, unrecorded 
history is that it disappears; the strength is that it can enter into active 
memory without becoming encrusted as specific individual events. As 
collective memory, the historical record can change, grow, respond, and 
recognize and produce change. Giving the names of victims and telling 
their specific stories ground memory in the lived and verifiable, demon- 
strating the systemic through publicly acknowledged guilt and legal re- 
sponsibility. But there is a tension here: How is collective memory both 
inculcated and grounded in individual, lived experience? How is the gap 
bridged between history making and memory making? 

There is an additional, related, and complicating tension pressing on 
the project of countermemorializing. It has to do with the definition and 
maintenance of collectivity, the acknowledgment and celebration of dif- 
ference, and the relationship between memorializing as symbolic, on the 
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one hand, and memorializing as specific to communities, on the other 
hand. And it has to do with the ways in which cultural difference com- 
plicates the binaries that the works of Sturken and Chambers posit between 
collective and individual memory, between the cultural pre-script and the 
unique event, and between the systemic and the local. Part of what is at 
stake here is cementing strategic alliances across differences based on race, 
class, and sexual orientation, without effacing cultural and other differ- 
ences in material circumstance, process, or objective. 

What intellectual work on oppositional memorializing needs to do is 
measure the political efficacy of countermemorializing in the face of all 
the complications and pitfalls noted above. Feminist memorializing needs 
to concern itself with making memory performative without fragmenting 
community, effacing difference, impeding shelter work, undermining the 
likelihood of the legal conviction of perpetrators, or succumbing to con- 
tainment. It needs to acknowledge the systemic, quotidian character of 
gendered violence without losing the sense of horror at its individual 
instances. It needs to negotiate the tension between the planned, scripted, 
and manageable memorial event and the possibilities for disruption, for 
Kelley’s “spontaneous combustion,” for improvisation and unanticipated 
difference. It needs to negotiate the tension between the dangers inherent 
in surrendering control of memorializing events to the state and the fact 
that there can be policy change only when that state takes some role in 
memorializing. Both countermemorializing and its analysis need to take 
on the challenge of the ongoing activation of memory in the face of these 
contested and potentially disabling ideological conflicts and practical com- 
promises: they need to resolve these tensions into action, however pro- 
visional, subject to criticism, and subject to revision. 


Marianne's Park 

Given our focus here on activism, it seems important to ground reflections 
on countermemorializing locally in the seemingly mundane, quotidian ten- 
sions, complications, and limitations that arise in an attempt to put these 
operations into practice. Our case for exploration is Marianne’s Park, in the 
small, semirural city of Guelph, Ontario, Canada. Through the efforts of 
Guelph-Wellington Women in Crisis (WIC),* the park was dedicated on 


* Guelph-Wellingron Women in Coss, our partner in the Marlanne’s Park project, is a 
multiservice, publicly funded agency comprising en urben shelter for women and children, 
a sexual assault center, and a rural women’s shelter program. The agency beings together 
cosis counseling, legal and socal service advocacy, and public education. The WIC is the 
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December 6, 1993, on the former site of the city’s women’s shelter, to 
memorialize one of its clients, volunteers, and workers, Marianne Goulden, 
who was herself murdered by her male partner in 1992. The park is an 
unassuming space—wedged between the banks of the Speed River and a 
scruffy truck rental lot, on the edge of the city’s parks system—and yet it 
has become a primary space, locally, for feminist gathering and memory 
making. Its power—both as memorial site and as case study for our explo- 
ration—lies in its very quotidian dimensions and the ways in which it crys- 
tallizes the finely balanced tensions between feminist countermemorializing 
and active forgetting. How that space shapes memorial enactments becomes 
evident when the park is put into service as the site of the Take Back the 
Night gathering every September and the December 6 Vigil, which re- 
members and protests the killings of the fourteen women at |’Ecole poly- 
technique. 

As dedicated public space, the park sits, in several senses, within yet 
also in resistance to the forces of hegemonic forgetting. The dynamic rests 
in part on the ordinariness of the space, its insertion into the cityscape, 
which puts it squarely within the complex politics of the everyday. The 
conflicted pressures of state control, social convention, and the priorities 
of the dispossessed are traceable, first, in the processes of the park’s ded- 
ication, location, and design. Marianne’s Park was created out of the 
politics of compromise and improvisation: WIC members and their allies 
engaged in considerable backroom dealing with city council members, in 
strategic silences around the potential for the park as resistant space, with 
much lobbying done on the run in the interstices between the more 
immediate needs and crises of frontline shelter work. And of course Mar- 

ianne Goulden’s ultimate, negotiated acceptability to the city council as 
. a dedicatee may well have had to do with her race and employment status: 
while it was clearly difficult “tactical” work to get Marianne’s Park ded- 
icated, it did not take the kind of organized effort required of those such 
as the Downtown Eastside Vancouver group in their efforts to memorialize 
local women of color on the streets of Vancouver’s “skid road” (see Kelley 
1995, 8).* The acceptability to the city council of a white and apparently 
model citizen and civic volunteer has since surfaced as a central problem- 
atic in struggles over the symbolic role of the park as a site activated by 
those attempting to memorialize violence against “all women.” 


largest feminist orgamzation in the county and has increasingly taken on the role of organizng 
public events. 

* De Certeau discusses shifting, site- and event-specific spatial tactics of the disempowered 
m the face of “plactal” strategics of the dominant (1984, xix, 35-39, 117). 
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The history of negotiation and compromise with local authorities is 
also visible in the park’s location and design. At once central and periph- 
eral, the park is situated within the downtown park system but is awkwardly 
located in relation to the system’s major pathways, which skirt its edges 
and lead the casual visitor away from its dedicatory center. The park’s 
design also holds two imperatives in an uneasy equilibrium: on the one 
hand, the reproduction of the footprint of the former shelter, Marianne’s 
Place, as the borders of the park’s central, rectangular garden ghosts its 
activist resonances; on the other hand, the efforts of local agencies have 
produced a space that is infelicitous for activist gatherings—the imposition 
of formulaic landscaping patterns by city parks and the planting of con- 
templative flowers and shrubs through the normalizing generosities of the 
local Rotary club have resulted in a choreographed isolation of park users 
through a grid of narrow pathways leading to the memorial plaque at the 
center of the garden. i 

How the finely balanced politics of the everyday parallel and intensify 
tensions between hegemonic memory and countermemory is signaled by 
the plaque remembering Marianne Goulden, which is mounted on a rock 
at the park’s core. The pressures of individualized, private memory, social 
constraint, and the conventions of memorializing discourse are legible in 
the wording of the inscription, which praises Marianne for her maternal 
care and good citizenship while failing to mention not only her working- 
class status but even her murder. The suppression of this information 
makes it very casy to misread the record as middle-class volunteerism of 
the kind usually honored by parks. That Marianne was a victim of intimate 
femicide is legible only in coded ways through the recording of her service 
to Women in Crisis and the dating of the park’s dedication, December 
6, 1993, the anniversary of the Montreal massacre. The contrasting im- 
peratives of individually and collectively owned memory directly imprinted 
that conflicted language: on the one hand, Marianne’s family, understand- 
ably motivated to honor their mother according to the decorum and pri- 


* The plaque reads “Marianne’s Park / Marianne Goulden was a woman who gave her 
all / and had tremendous strength to overcome hard times. / Her generosity touched and 
lifted everyone who had / the privilege of sharing in her life: her family, / her friends, and ber 
colleagues at Gucelph-Wellington / Women in Crisis and the Guelph Correctional Centre. / 
Her family can still feel ber gmding them in their lives / into making the right decimons and 
being the best / people they can possibly be. / ‘Tou look liks yeu nocd n bug,’ are werds / 
remembered by a listis girl, grown new. / Marianne, with her faith, and down-to-earth car- 
ing / understood what that child needed as she entered / the abelter. She knew that by 
only loving cach other / and working together could we make our community / a safer 
place for women and children. / Dedicated December 6, 1993.” 
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vacy of traditional memorial plaques; on the other hand, the feminist, 
activist members of WIC who feel the urgency to name women’s murder 
publicly. 

All of this is to say that—as adumbrated above-—countermemorial space 
is never secure in its oppositional status. How the lineaments of Marianne’s 
Park impinge on feminist memorializing in action can be traced through 
the annual rituals of Take Back the Night and December 6. These events 
can be understood to take on, in their different ways, the challenges of 
forging the collective out of the individual for activist ends—of transfer- 
ring memory, in Chambers’s terms, from individually owned statement 
to the collective responsibilities of discourse, the realm in which counter- 
memorializing and social change must happen. Both events have been 
staged at Marianne’s Park for several years, and their performance as ac- 
tivist events both reactivates the park’s oppositional charge and exposes 
‘its precariousness. One of the simplest impacts of the memorial site is that 
the first act at these events is typically a public remembering of Marianne 
Goulden. This act of naming not only recovers Marianne’s memory for 
a feminist community resisting the decorum of the plaque to remember 
her as a working-class survivor of violence, a single mother who devoted 
many years to working against violence against women but who was ul- 
timately unable to avoid its reach. The space that bears her name is also 
remembered resistantly at these events, the speaker typically reminding 
participants that this was the site of the first permanent women’s shelter 
in Guelph and is therefore a memorial not just to one woman but to the 
ongoing struggle against violence against women. 

This citation clearly offers the “occasion for community” called for by 
Kelley. Giving voice to Marianne Goulden’s murder—in the space that 
bears her name and to explicitly feminist gatherings—positions individual 
memory as both common ground and trigger for a larger collective re- 
membrance and call for action, situating one murder within a systemic 
pattern of social violence and organized resistance. The naming of Mar- 
ianne expands the range of remembrance (and, potentially, analysis) at 
each event. Naming is part of both rituals: survivors’ testimonies often 
precede the march at Take Back the Night gatherings, while December 
6 Vigils commonly resist the hegemonic occlusion of the less-known dead 
by reading the names of women murdered in the past year (at Marianne’s 
Park the list covers the province of Ontario) alongside those of the fourteen 
women murdered at l’École polytechnique. Marianne’s name grounds the 
act of remembrance in the intimately local and experiential; she is a figure 
still remembered by the community of crisis workers, and her contribution 
is also honored in the shelter, which was named Marianne’s Place before 
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her death. Citing Marianne also expands the class range beyond the uni- 
versity students and the chronological range beyond the year under review. 

At the same time that naming Marianne extends the reach of solidarity, 
however, it threatens its collapse, particularly across lines of race. Privi- 
leging this name runs the risk of contributing to the exclusions that white 
feminism instantiated in the original naming of the park, of repressing 
crucial difference in the search for grounded collectivity. Over the years, 
the organizers of Take Back the Night and December 6 gatherings have 
become increasingly conscious of how these events can unintentionally 
subscribe to the inequities and repressions of hegemonic memory making, 
and they have become increasingly reflexive in the search for inclusivity 
across a broad front. The invited speakers at these events increasingly 
speak from a range of cultural experiences and memories (across class, 
geography, race, generation, and sexual orientation), and efforts are made 
to ensure that conditions are welcoming to women of different physical 
abilities, cultural beliefs, and social locations. Increasing the diversity of 
participation makes palpable some of the power relations attendant on 
the kinds of transference proposed by Sturken and Chambers: more than 
once, a speaker has used the occasion to critique the investments of white 
feminism or to voice the accusation that the park remains white women’s 
space, a space that invites difference only to contain its possibilities. When 
one speaker of color challenges the largely white crowd, saying “your 
memories of violence done to you are my memories of privilege assumed 
by you,” she is refusing to participate in the collective embrace of indi- 
vidual memory for reasons quite different from those forwarded by up- 
holders of the status quo. Or when another—in this case, a black South 
African—reminds the feminist gathering, “you also need to examine the 
racist practices that perpetuate the violence that you live in,” she is re- 
minding those of us who are white that however oppositional we feel 
ourselves to be, we participate in the privileges of race. The critique is 
entirely consistent with the logic of countermemorializing, and, so far, 
the Marianne’s Park events have forged productive discomfort from the 
challenge of differently positioned memories: the South African speaker, 
for example, supported the solidarity of the march while inciting its par- 
ticipants to self-interrogation: “I’m here, you’re here, we’re going to go 
out on the streets together”; the testimonies and names sit side by side, 
neither effacing nor resolving cach other; the bodies march or give silent 
witness together though not necessarily in harmony. The felt tension and 
volatility are perhaps the necessary markers of the “dialogical space” ad- 
vocated by Kelley. On the one hand, then, holding activist events at Mar- 
ianne’s Park reactivates its layers of countermemory and remembers the 
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dead resistantly in support and sustenance of everyday work against every- 
day violence. This is particularly true in that the Take Back the Night 
rally and the December 6 Vigil are organized by, and designed to support 
the work of, WIC as the founders of the park and the group with whom 
Marianne Goulden was directly associated. On the other hand, the space 
has been accused of complicity in containing the rage and outrage of these 
rituals, again in part because of its associations with WIC, a publicly funded 
(and publicly accountable) organization that is perceived by many to be 
dominated and controlled by white women. 

While some of the tensions and complexities of feminist memorializing 
are visible across the two rituals, each also has its own particular rela- 
tionship to cultural countermemory making. The primary thrust of Take 
Back the Night is activism, not memorializing—except insofar as its or- 
ganizers consistently cite the event’s own lineage—and it does not typically 
~ revolve around countermemorial sites. Take Back the Night marches orig- 
inated around the world in the mid-1970s in protest against the violence 
and fear women encountered being on the streets at night. In larger 
communities in the United States, marches have often wound through 
neighborhoods of strip clubs and massage parlors, drawing attention to 
the links among pornography, the objectification of women, and male 
violence, or through areas where there have been assaults on women, 
stressing both the local and the systemic nature of violence. Take Back 
the Night marches are usually women-only events, as they function sym- 
bolically to reclaim the streets for women’s use. In the rowdy marches 
women spill onto the streets from the gathering place, shouting collective 
chants: “women unite, take back the night” or “whatever we wear, wher- 
ever we go / yes means yes, no means no.” Noisemakers fill the air with 
clamor, and pots and pans crash together, symbolizing women’s eruption 
from the private domain and allowing women to shed conventional, de- 
mure, “feminine” behaviors. As the streets fill with loudly marching 
women and children, women empower themselves with the sense of their 
differently experienced presence on the streets and, as an article about the 
march in the University of Guelph student newspaper put it, “feel the 
power in their collective voices” (Schmidt 1996, 9). 

What usually precedes this march is the presentation of survivors’ tes- 
timonies. Women voice their firsthand remembrances of rape, violence, 
and abuse in the most graphic detail and language. One, warning the 
crowd that the language is not appropriate but is real “and gets loud,” 
reads her prepared testimony, titled “The Devil You Know Is Not Nec- 
essarily Better”: “Having my father shove his fingers into me was not 
better.” Sometimes the account appears to be the first time the witness 
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has felt safe to remember her trauma publicly; at other times the trans- 
ference embodied in public testimony is achieved by one woman reading 
another’s story, taking on the first-person voice of another and, in the 
case of a piece like “An Open Letter to Women Bashers,” using that voice 
to confront listeners present and absent. These stories are part of the anger 
and energy fueling the march, and the movement from the crowd listening 
and spilling out into the streets literalizes the operations variously theo- 
rized by Young, Kelley, Sturken, and Chambers: the collective embodi- 
ment of individually spoken memory, private pain converted into public 
rage, action informed by and taking responsibility for remembered trauma 
without usurping its felt specificity (the survivors present are not effaced 
but embraced by the march), and the remembrance of the past fueling 
present action and the demand for future change. The particularity of 
Marianne’s Park adds a further charge to this dynamic. Often, participants 
of Take Back the Night rallies congregate at officially endorsed locations, 
and until 1997 the march in Guelph revolved around other public spaces: 
sometimes a park commonly used for alternative gatherings, folk concerts, 
and experimental art events; at other times, the square in the town’s 
business center. When the march’s starting and ending points were moved 
to Marianne’s Park, with survivors’ testimonies voiced in that setting and 
Marianne’s name added to the roll call of violence, Take Back the Night 
in Guelph became much more directly countermemorial and much more 
directly a challenge to what society chooses to remember and forget than 
it previously had been. 

Yet, as always, the power of that move has its pitfalls, particularly in 
terms of the susceptibility of memorializing to passive containment. In 
1997—the year in which the gathering moved to Marianne’s Park—town 
police accompanied the march for the first time. Before that, Take Back 
the Night in Guelph had been a march of chalk and rage, women’s chalk 
messages outlining the route, leaving their “screams of love and rage” 
(Asselry 1997, 4) until they were washed or worn away. But containment 
of both chalk and rage has come about as a result of negotiations with 
civic regulatory mechanisms (including licensing and police accompani- 
ment). The simultaneous move to Marianne’s Park was coincidental rather 
than enforced—women were becoming fearful of their safety at the still 
more out-of-the-way park and were drawn to a more woman-centered 
space—but the timing did mean that the memonializing component be- 
came enmeshed in the self-policing behavior that is currently part of the 
march’s protocols. March organizers must now seek a permit, including 
approval of a prenegotiated route, and must enter into negotiations with 
the police over the details of accompaniment, protection, and supervision. 
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Some feminist organizations have objected to this because, as Marilyn 
Maclean of the Toronto Rape Crisis Centre said, “the march is a political 
statement saying, ‘Women don’t need men’s permission or a permit to 
be out on the streets together without male escorts,’ and let’s face it, the 
police structure is patriarchal” (quoted in Thornton 2000). In Toronto, 
police actually disrupted the city’s twenty-fifth annual march, halting it 
and demanding to see permits (Clarke 1999). But the antiviolence agen- 
cies who are usually responsible for organizing the march, such as WIC 
in Guelph, are forced into a difficult tactical relationship with the police, 
insofar as they rely heavily on cooperation with local police forces for their 
continuing capacity to intervene every day on women’s behalf. 

Police presence also operates to protect private property and polite 
sensibilities from incursions by the marchers themselves, incursions that 
are understood as vandalism or obscenity. Among a range of acts of con- 
tainment this initiates in Guelph, for example, is a caution issued by the 
march’s chief marshal before participants take to the streets. As well as 
reminding them that local merchants and the police have asked that private 
property be respected, she asks marchers, in a tactical, ironic conjuring of 
the street language of outrage, to ensure that “the only ‘P word is fem- 
inism, the only ‘c’ word is choice.” It is a “now you see it, now you 
don’t” game of subversion and containment, Marianne’s Park housing 
coded resistance yet again. (The question prompted by the warning, of 
course, is “Mommy, what’s the ‘c word?”) Following the first accom- 
panied march, an article in the local newspaper expressed approval for 
how “civil” it had become (Kirsch 1997, A3); meanwhile, an extended 
editorial in the University of Guelph student newspaper expressed outrage 
at the gentrification of a march whose expressed purpose in taking back 
” the night was to vent rage freely and without patriarchal control (Asselry 
1997, 4). 

To what extent is Marianne’s Park part of the civilizing/containing of 
the Take Back the Night march? The park enacts the culturally specific, 
Euro-American conceptualizing of parks and memorials as contemplative 
rather than contestable or politicized public space. As such, it does not 
enable the noisy, the electronic, the active, and the rowdy—dqualities as- 
sociated with the activist politics of Take Back the Night—or even the 
use of public space for public debate. And as such the park polices the 
exclusions inscribed in its design and founding, inhibiting rather than 
supporting solidarity beyond white, middle-class women. It is when the 
march ‘eaves the park that it takes on its noisy character. And on the 
streets, marchers are sometimes met with comments from the sidewalks: 
“That’s just a bunch of women who hate men” (Stead 1992, 3A). On 
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one occasion in Guelph they were showered with beer from a bridge over 
the road (Stead 1992, 3A). Leaving the park—and perhaps leaving behind 
its memorializing frame—constitutes a direct intervention into the process 
of active forgetting, as men and women going about their activities along 
the route are forced to pay attention. What the memorializing component 
introduces to Take Back the Night by its location at Marianne’s Park, 
then, is a complicated and problematic negotiation among the local, the 
global, the public and visible, testimony, private experience and ownership, 
tactical disclosure, productive cooperation, cultural containment, cathartic 
release, symbolic gesture, and productive, disruptive rage. And it does so 
in an unpredictable and unstable blend that both resists categorization 
and tactically risks assimilation by the mechanisms of social control in the 
interests of producing real change. 

At December 6 Vigils, memorializing is the primary purpose, but ac- 
tivist ends and political considerations have informed their conduct from 
early on. In contrast to the Take Back the Night march, the vigil is a 
quiet, contemplative, and stationary event, explicitly memorial, heavy with 
the cultural expectations of remembrance days that focus on other kinds 
of violence, and evocative of a different, if related, range of issues. The 
annual observance began in 1990 at discrete events across Canada hon- 
oring the first anniversary of the massacre, and the day was proclaimed a 
National Day of Remembrance and Action by the Canadian federal gov- 
ernment in 1991. Indeed, as feminist journalist Michele Landsberg has 
noted, Canada “may be the only country in the world with an official 
Day of Remembrance for women” (1999, A2)}—a mixed blessing since, 
as Hartman argues, “the greatest danger to public memory is the officiel 
story” (Hartman 1993, 242). December 6 Vigils in Ontario often demand 
that women and men stand in the bitter cold, struggling to hear pro- ` 
grammed speakers as freezing winds make snowflakes spin. Typically, four- 
teen candles are lit, one for each of the women murdered in Montreal. 

Restricted to the park, December 6 may seem to intervene in less direct 
ways than does Take Back the Night, primarily through media coverage 
and its own low-key capacity to draw in new participants. However, the 
internal dynamics of the ritual visibly wrestle with the power relations that 
mark the larger public sphere. The focus of December 6 on the fourteen 
white, middle-class women as symbols of violence against all women has 
been the subject of debate among feminists, the object of significant cri- 
tique, and the target of intervention at the vigil. The reading of additional 
names at the ceremony—in Guelph, the names of women murdered in 
Ontario by their male partners in the preceding year-—offers one expansion 
of the sphere of remembrance. What was initially a quite schematic listing 
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of names that risked simply entering them once and for all into the his- 
torical record has been increasingly elaborated into fuller accounts that 
more closely approximate testimonial moments. In the 2000 vigil, eigb- 
teen names were situated within narratives of their deaths that exposed 
the different class and race affiliations of the women murdered.’ These 
details not only keep alive the shock and horror of each individual murder 
but potentially involve participants in absorbing memories and taking 
political responsibility across felt social and cultural difference. The con- 
tinued naming of Marianne has contributed local immediacy and chron- 
ological reach. And the inclusion of differently situated speakers and prac- 
tices has linked these observances to larger systems of oppression: it has 
become usual for a First Nations woman to open the ceremony with her 
own culturally specific rituals; some speakers have focused on the specificity 
of violence against women of color; others have taken the opportunity to 

T broaden the analysis beyond gendered violence to specific high-risk groups 
for whom solidarity with “all women” is itself understood to involve ne- 
gotiation with systemic mechanisms of oppression within the feminist 
movement and to threaten cultural extinction. 

If one set of criticisms and responses has addressed the exclusions of 
feminist memorializing, another has targeted its disturbances, particularly 
in terms of how the annual vigils prevent the fourteen murdered women 
(or perhaps more especially their families) from resting in peace. Some 
organizers no longer recite the fourteen names. In Guelph’s December 
2000 event, that decision was made following the suggestion of a First 
Nations woman who pointed out that in her culture it is disrespectful to 
articulate the names of the dead beyond the year of their dying. In Toronto 
in 1999, at the tenth anniversary of the murders, it was reported that the 

~ University of Toronto memorial service might be discontinued, in order 
to focus efforts on sustained, “more proactive” work against violence, “to 
take into account women who are left off the list as victims of violence,” 
and to respect the wishes of the families who “believe that the mourning 
ceremonies have gone on long enough” (Holloway 1999, 1). These com- 
ments again raise the question of tension between the symbolic or rep- 
resentative and the comprehensive, between the private ownership of grief 
(together with the invocation of individual and psychological closure) and 
the imperatives for the recognition of systemic patterns, the need never 
to forget, and the instigation of social change. 

These ongoing critiques and adaptations can be read not only as signs 


7 The total number of women murdered by their partners in any year in Ontario is 
typically about forty (Rahder 1998; Rebick 1999). 
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of “active remembering” but as consciousness that memorializing is heav- 
ily imbricated in the social relations of power. When December 6 Vigils 
alternately enable and provoke protests (from all points on the political 
spectrum), it is clear that these rituals do not invoke closure, do not seal 
memory off, in the terms of James Young’s critique; indeed their im- 
provisatory messiness refuses even the neat design of the antimonumental 
monuments that Young admires as countercultural icons. The cost of this 
active, dialogical, countercultural ambition is the fine line walked by the 
Marianne’s Park ritual, between keeping memory alive by making space 
for its contestation and collapsing into the acrimonies of difference. 

For all the complex and crucial political work that Marianne’s Park 
negotiates, it remains clear that, as memorial space, it has little profile or 
direct clout in resisting the forces of active forgetting. In early Septem- 
ber 2000, the bridge across the river beside the park was scheduled to be 
rebuilt. Without advance notice and in spite of permissions having been 
granted earlier, the traffic department set up portable toilets in the park, 
thwarting the use of that space for Take Back the Night, over the protests 
of the event’s organizers and their pleas that construction be delayed for 
three days to allow the gathering to happen as advertised. It is hard to 
imagine that such abrupt and imperious treatment would have been 
handed out to the organizers of November 11 war memorial observations 
if the civic space of the Cenotaph had been threatened. The occasion 
illustrates—mundanely enough—the gap between the conditions of op- 
positional and hegemonic memory making. The construction also forced 
the relocation of the December 6 Vigil three months later. Both events 
were moved to a much more decorous space, named the Reflection 
Garden. 

The relative resistance to hegemonic forgetting offered by Marianne’s 
Park comes sharply into focus in comparison with the Reflection Garden: 
situated directly across the river, the latter exclusively commemorates the 
fourteen women murdered at l’École polytechnique, and its creation, lo- 
cation, and design carry many more of the trappings of hegemonic cultural 
memory making. This park came into being in the summer of 2000 much 
more rapidly and with much less resistance from the city council than 
Marianne’s Park had encountered: sponsored by the local chapter of the 
Canadian Federation of University Women (an overwhelmingly middle- 
class group with strong links to the local business commu- 
nity and with very different politics and mandate than WIC), the park 
received private funding for its competitive design process. The result is 
a space literally contained by a wrought iron sculpture of fourteen roses 
and displaying an inscribed poem that speaks of grief and the remembrance 
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of “promise unfulfilled,”* tucked away in a corner that is currently un- 
dergoing rustic revival: the garden is flanked on one edge by a boathouse- 
tumed-tearoom and on the other by a reconstructed covered bridge. As 
the name signifies, the garden was intended not for action but for passive 
reflection; it is a harmonious space with few of the fissures and awkward- 
ness evident in Marianne’s Park and with none of that space’s resistant 
ambitions. 

What happened in the Reflection Garden speaks volumes about the 
memorial “glue”—however conflicted, unstable, contested—offered by 
Marianne’s Park. When Take Back the Night and December 6 were 
moved across the river, the delicate balances crumbled. At neither event 
was Marianne Goulden named, and the absence of survivor testimonies 
at the beginning of the Take Back the Night march exacerbated the lack 
of individualized remembrance. Interestingly, survivors of male violence 
`~ did come forward, requesting microphone time at the end of the 
march—an instance of activism (the solidarity of the march rather than 
the associations of the space) spurring the memorializing. On December 
6, the tentatively dialogical dynamic of previous vigils at least temporarily 
fell apart when a First Nations speaker not only launched a critique of 
white feminism and the occlusions of her people inherent in the focus 
on fourteen white women but also told a story that amounted to a direct 
accusation of racism against WIC. The speaker then called on those 
present to withdraw financial support for the organization and left the 
scene with a group of supporters. There are many factors, of course, 
that contributed to this moment: the people of Ontario live under a 
government that has savagely reduced funding to social services, that 
has set underresourced groups against each other, that has bred mistrust 
and hostility, that has made funding contingent on categories and def- 
initions that perpetuate forms of systemic racism, and in short, that has 
made it impossible for organizations such as WIC to serve their con- 
stituencies equitably. In the context of those conditions, however, it did 
feel as though the space itself, with its visible adherence to the priori- 
ties and forms of hegemonic cultural memory, invited polarization and 
alienation rather than dialogue and contestation. It felt as though we 
had come to a place—chronologically and geographically—where the 
social tensions and inequities exacerbated by the state could only be 


* The plaque reads “Reflection Garden / Wisps of clouds / leaves in the wind / reflections 
on water / mirror hopes unachieved / bnght promises unfulfilled. / We remember / 14 
" Monreal women / shining potential sharrered / in a rain of bullets / December 6, 
1989. / Reflect and remember.” 
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played out, reflected in the memorial ritual, not addressed and converted 
into solidarity and resistance. 


Conclusion 

The Fall 2000 issue of Canadian Women’s Health Network magazine lists 
“Ten Things Anyone Can Do to End Violence against Women”; the tenth 
in the list of proactive and practical measures is “Remember. Participate 
in acts of remembrance for victims of violence like the annual December 
6 Vigil in memory of the victims of the Montreal Massacre. Celebrate 
survival” (Howard 2000). As a strategy for cultural countermemory mak- 
ing, both Take Back the Night and December 6 foster remembering, 
incorporating women’s testimonials, making real and tangible to those 
present the violence in women’s lives. In the process, these events expose 
how complex, fraught, and necessary it is to build communities of resis- 
tance out of shared memory making. Wendy Hui-Kyong Chun argues for 
“a politics of listening as a necessary complement to the politics of speak- 
ing” (Chun 1999, 114), a practice long understood and developed in 
feminist therapeutic strategies by the antiviolence movement in rape crisis 
and assault counseling. In the events we are discussing here, sharing 
women’s stories means exactly that: spreading them among the partici- 
pants, erasing on one level the difference between experience and not- 
experience and allowing a collective memory to emerge. Memory making 
is equally valid, then, whether the memories are of one’s own experience 
or of others’, as long as it is remembered that they are different things. 
Strategically they are melded at some points, remembered as different at 
others. 


Take Back the Night is fundamentally an activist event, December 6a ` 


memorializing one. When they take place in the park, each takes on some 
of the character of the other, since, through Marianne, the park embraces 
elements of both. December 6 uses memory as the point of solidarity 
(and the issues of difference come out in troublesome ways); Take Back 
the Night uses activism as the point of solidarity (but often uses memory 
as a point of difference). The connection between the two events was 
starkly revealed in September of 2000 when the organizers of the Toronto 
Take Back the Night event received a voice-mail message threatening to 
“make Marc Lepine [the perpetrator of the Montreal massacre] look like 
a boy scout.” What such stories and reflections tell us, most simply, about 
activist countermemorializing and its political efficacy is that memorial 
events have an impact and produce a response. However problematically, 
the memorial referent can keep such events, and the tensions attendant 
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on them, alive in the face of pressures from both within and without. 
Countermemorializing keeps the issue of violence against women visible 
and on the political agenda. It resists the memorializing tendency to 
carve history in stone. The complex tensions and negotiations that we 
have traced here—as they play out in specific, local, often unexpected 
ways—resist both active forgetting and the comfortable settling in to the 
realm of the purely theoretical. They activate and keep alive the discomfort 
of memory and insist on the need to move forward. These tensions, 
negotiations, and compromises in fact keep in close, productive, and di- 
alogic conjunction individual and collective or community memories, 
statement and discourse, unique events, quotidian practice, the systemic, 
and the state. These conjunctions are on the one hand crucial and on the 
other hand productively and dangerously threatening to fragile resistant 
solidarities across always shifting differences. As we read them, these com- 
plex relations and irresolvable nuances, far from being merely academic, 
become resources for the feminist activation of cultural countermemory. 


Centre for Cultural Studies 
University of Guelph 
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Kirsten Campbell 


il. Acts of Testimony 


Legal Memortes: Sexual Assault, Memory, and International 
Humanitarian Law 


Witness A has shown the proposition to be true that [for] many 


people who have been sexually assaulted and particularly violated, 
the problem is not remembering; the problem is forgetting.’ 


[H]ere we are talking very much about witness memory, witness 
testimony, no corroboration.” 


n November 1995, the Prosecutor of the International Criminal Tribunal 
for the former Yugoslavia charged Anto Furundzija, a local commander 
of Croatian armed forces, with serious violations of international hu- 
manitarian law. These violations included torture and outrages on personal 
dignity, which were committed in the course of the armed conflict in the 
former Yugoslavia.’ The charges arose from the rape and sexual assault of 
a Muslim woman, Witness A, by another soldier, Accused B, during her 


I would like to thank Parveen Adams, David Bansor, Bevericy Brown, Kate Nash, and 
readings of cartier versions of this article. 

) The Presecutor 7. Ante Purwndsija, casc no. IT-95-17/1-T, Prosecutor’s Closing State- 
ment, transcript of trial proceedings, Trial Chamber II, June 22, 1998, par. 670. Further 
reference to the transcripts of trial proceedings before Trial Chamber II in the case of 
Presecuter v, Purundsija will be dred as “Perwndsija, transcript.” 

2 Defense’s closing statement, Perwxdsisa, transcript, June 22, 1998, par. 684. 

* The originai indictment was larer amended from three counts to two: Presester 7 
Parundzija 38 1.L.M. 317 (1999) 321. The amended indictment is appended to the judg- 
ment of Trial Chamber II reported in International Legal Materials at 391. Further reference 
to the reported judgment of Trial Chamber II in the case of Presecuter n Furundzija will 
be cited in the rext as “F” 
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interrogation by Burundzija in 1993. Furundzija was Accused B’s com- 
manding officer.* 

The Feruadsijea case has significant implications for the prosecution of 
sexual assault against women in armed conflict. The case represents the 
“first war crimes prosecution in which rape and sexual assault was the 
single charge” (Charlesworth and Chinkin 2000, 322). It provides the 
first definition of the elements of the crime of rape in international hu- 
manitarian law (F 352-56). Most importantly, the judgment of Trial 
Chamber IT, the Chamber of the Tribunal hearing the case, authoritatively 
establishes that rape is a war crime under international humanitarian law 
(F 352).® The importance of the Fursndzija case also lies in the contes- 
tation of the concept of memory within the trial. This contestation re- 
produced challenges to the reliability of the memory of the complainant 
that are often raised in prosecutions of sexual assault in national jurisdic- 
tions. Less typically, a ground of that challenge by the Defense was the 
claimed psychological and neurochemical impact of posttraumatic stress 
disorder (PTSD) on the reliability of memory (F 339-41). In domestic 
jurisdictions such as the United Kingdom or the United States, evidence 
concerning posttraumatic stress disorder is generally introduced in tort 
cases on behalf of a plaintiff or as expert evidence in criminal cases of 
sexual assault on behalf of a complainant (Kelly 2000; Raitt and Zeedyk 
2000). However, in this case, the Defense introduced posttraumatic stress 
disorder as an argument against the complainant, contending that this 
diagnosis raised the issue of unreliability of her memory. In Førundzija, 
the parties contested not only the evidential value of memory but also 
the concept of memory itself. 

How does law constitute memory? To explore this question, I trace 
the constitution of legal memory in the juridical field through a reading 
of Prosecutor p. Furundsija. In my reading of this case, I trace the for- 
mation of justiciable, procedural, and evidential memory. I first examine 
the recognition of sexual assault as a war crime in substantive international 
humanitarian law and argue that the legal recognition of such a crime is 
the condition of the justiciability of memory and hence of its hearing 
before a court of law. I then examine the constitution of memory in legal 


* Tt should be noted thar Purundzija was not tned under the principle of “command 
responsibility,” ie., for failure to prevent or punish criminal acts of his snbordinates. Rather, 
be was tued for his individual responsibility for the crime of torture and for aiding and 
abetting outrages on personal dignity, including rape. See F 329. 

* The Tribunal ts comprised of three Trial Chambers and an Appeals Chamber. Sec 
Oosthuizen 2001 for an introductory overview of the structure of the Tribunal. 
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` practices and contend that prosecutorial and procedural practices operate 


to constitute legal memory. Third, I consider the different accounts of 
memory that are deployed in Furunadsija, cach account understanding 
legal memory in a different way. Finally, I analyze the legal construction 
of memory in relationship to sexual difference. I trace the juridical con- 
stitution of gendered memory in the case of Prosecutor v. Furundsija 
through its formation of justiciable and procedural memory, the legal 
conception of evidential memory, and its judgment on memory itself. 


Justiclable memory 

Shoshana Felman claims that “[e]very trial is related to an injury, a trauma 
for which it compensates and that it attempts to remedy and overcome” 
(1999, 36). However, a traumatic injury is not necessarily a wrong, nor 
is it always justiciable. In the juridical field, not every traumatic injury is 
considered to be a social wrong, and not every social wrong is considered 
to be the appropriate subject of legal intervention or remedy. In order to 
be heard by a court of justice, the traumatic injury must give rise to a 
legal claim and so fall subject to the jurisdiction of the court. In this sense, 
justiciability is a formal condition for the memory of an injury to become 
subject to the law such that the court will recognize the claim of injury 
as a legal memory of a formal wrong. Justiciability is thus the condition 
for the recognition of the memory of a traumatic injury as a legal claim. 

A justiciable wrong is a wrong recognized as such by substantive law. 
For example, for rape in armed conflict to be a justiciable wrong, inter- 
national humanitarian law must define it as a wrong. The substantive legal 
definition of an act as a crime constitutes a social wrong as a criminal 
wrong. That legal recognition of a crime is itself conditional on the social 
and political recognition of a legal wrong. In this sense, the legal, the 
social, and the political recognition of the wrong as a criminal act produces 
the war crime of sexual assault as defined by substantive international 
humanitarian law. This construction of a criminal wrong is the ground of 
the Furundatja case because without the recognition of rape as a war 
crime, the prosecution could not take place, and there could be no for- 
mation of legal memory. 

This process of the formation of justiciable memory can be traced in 
the constitution of rape as a crime in substantive international humani- 
tarian law. A foundational principle of international law is nullum crimen, 
nulla poena sine lege: that there is no crime without law. This principle 
of international law entails that without a law prohibiting an act, there 
can be no crime and thus no legally recognized wrong. For example, in 
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the Furundztja case, Article 3 of the Statute of the International Criminal 
Tribunal for the former Yugoslavia (“the Tribunal”) establishes its juris- 
diction to “prosecute persons violating the laws or customs of war.”* Trial 
Chamber I, following the earlier decision in Prosecutor y. Dusko Tadic, 
held that Article 3 covers “any serious violation of a rule of customary 
international humanitarian law” (F 345). It was because of the “s#//um 
crimen principle that the Statute of the Tribunal was limited to the cus- 
tomary law (including conventional law that is ‘beyond doubt’ part of 
customary law)” (Cleiren and Tijssen 1996, 268). The Statute was drafted 
in this way to ensure that all states, whether signatories of international 
humanitarian conventions or not, would be within the jurisdiction of the 
Tribunal (Charlesworth and Chinkin 2000, 313). Without that jurisdic- 
tion, the Tribunal cannot properly hear allegations of crimes committed 
in armed conflict. 

This formulation of the jurisdiction of the Tribunal raised the issue of 
whether under Article 3 rape constituted a “serious violation of a rule of 
customary international humanitarian law”—that is, whether this act is a 
crime under international law. There has been considerable debate on this 
issue in international law jurisprudence. While normative concerns frame 
this debate, discussion of technical legal issues mainly governs it. These 
technical issues arise because of the apparent lack of certainty and clarity 
of the law in this area where “sexual violence generally has not been treated 
as a distinct offence or in a uniform manner by international criminal law 
and international human rights law. . . . Instead, it has been inserted, 
sometimes explicitly and at other times implicitly, in many different con- 
ventions and agreements... . As a result of this fragmentation, there are 
significant gaps in protection from sexual violence, in the normative 
scheme for its prohibition and in the punishment of offenders. The Tri- 
bunal’s Statute reflects this compartmentalized and incomplete normative 
framework” (Bassiouni 1996, 560). 

While a number of commentators argue that the legal basis for the 
prosecution of such crimes exists (Askin 1997), others argue that the lack 
of clarity in this area leaves such prosecutions vulnerable to defeat on 
technical grounds (Charlesworth and Chinkin 2000). For example, C. P. 
M. Cleiren and M. E. M. Tijssen suggest that “it will be difficult for the 


* The Stature of the International Criminal Tribunal for the Prosecution of Persons 
Responsible for Serious Violations of International Humanitarian Law Committed in the 
Territory of the Former Yugoslavia since 1991 (1993), 31 ILM. (1993) 1203 (“the 
Statute”). 
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prosecution to prove that a specific offense falls under one or more of 
the articles that set out the subject-matter jurisdiction of the Tribunal” 
(1996, 289). Indeed, in Ferundssja, as in other cases before the Tribunal, 
the Defense used technical arguments concerning justiciability to argue 
that the Tribunal did not have jurisdiction to try the charges of sexual 
assault (F 330). 

Importantly, the judgment in this case clarifies the status of sexual 
assault as a “serious violation of a rule of customary international hu- 
manitarian law” (which was also confirmed on appeal). First, the Trial 
Chamber held that in specific circumstances, rape falls within the definition 
of torture under customary international humanitarian law. Second, it held 
that “under international criminal law, rape may acquire the status of a 
crime distinct from torture” (F 352). In particular, rape is contrary to 
customary international law, constitutes a breach of international human 
rights law, and “may also amount to a grave breach of the Geneva con- 
ventions, a violation of the laws or customs of war or an act of genocide” 
(F 353). Prosecutor v. Pernnadsija thus affirms the principle that rape in 
armed conflict is a crime contrary to international humanitarian law and 
therefore a legal wrong that is recognized in its substantive law. 

In doing so, the Tribunal recognizes sexual assault as a war crime 
that is contrary to established norms of international law. That recog- 
nition of sexual assault as a war crime is a recognition of a change in 
international norms. Kelly Askin argues that “[h]istorically, preventing, 
punishing or even acknowledging these crimes against women have been 
regarded as neither imperative nor important by the military and inter- 
national communities” (1997, 377). The legal recognition of a crime is 
itself contingent on the political and social definition of the wrong as a 
~ legal wrong. The issue of whether the formulation of that legal wrong 

is politically or pragmatically adequate is a different and further question 

(see Nikolivic-Ristanovic 2000). However, a legal wrong does not exist 

without prior social or political recognition. Justiciability of the wrong 

is conditional on its legal recognition, which is in tum contingent on 
its social and political recognition. 

The legal recognition of this crime is due in part to the changing social 
context of international law. This changing social context includes a num- 
ber of international conventions regarding the status and rights of women, 
such as the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination 
Against Women (CEDAW; 1979). In 1993, the CEDAW committee 
played a key role in raising the issue of the situation of women in the 

~ former Yugoslavia with the United Nations Commission on Human 
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Rights (Charlesworth and Chinkin 2000, 221).” This is not to claim that 
international instruments, institutions, or substantive law in their current 
form can or do adequately address gendered harms, because clearly they 
do not (Askin 1997, 259-60). However, gender has become an important 
issue on the international agenda, which has increasingty recognized “gen- 
der discrimination as a violation of customary international law” (Askin 
1997, 231). This social recognition of the rights of women—including 
the “right to physical integrity’—has been a key element in the legal 
recognition of rape as a war crime (F 353). 

The changing social context of international law is also a changing 
political context, in which the international community has increasingly 
accepted political arguments that sexual assault hold be recognized as a 
war crime. Cleiren and Tijssen contend that “the social conditions behind 
the evolution of international law in the latter part of this century have 
been generated in large part by the emergence of feminism and by the 
growing awareness among physicians, psychiatrists, and psychologists that 
sexual assault is a very serious crime of violence of a sexual nature, which 
causes a wide range of harmful effects” (1996, 265). This changing po- 
litical context includes international and domestic feminist communities 
working in the media, in universities, in nongovernmental organizations, 
and in the United Nations, all of whom have contributed to the formal 
legal recognition of sexual assault as an international crime of armed con- 
flict.* In relation to the Tribunal, the women of the former Yugoslavia 
have been central to this process of change. Again, this argument does 
not claim that those groups are without conflict or that the international 
community has adequately responded to women’s concerns (see Nikolivic- 
Ristanovic 2000). However, it is necessary to acknowledge the political 
engagements that have enabled the recognition of rape as a war crime, 
including the hard fight of women and men for that recognition. These 
changing social and political conceptions of gendered harms have been a 
crucial ground of the recognition of sexual assault in armed conflict as a 
justiciable wrong. 


7 Charlesworth and Chinkin crincally note the weakness of the monitoring provisions 
under CEDAW, which is ultimately the reason thar the CEDAW committee had to notify 
the Commission on Human Rights to ensure appropriate reporting and observance action 
(2000, 221). 

* Human noghts activists and organizations and international lawyers and scholars also 
played crucial roles in this shift in political context (see Askin 1997, 300-301). There was, 
of course, a broader and complex political context for the establishment of the Tribunal (sec 
Forsythe 1996). Part of this political context was memory, namely, the memory of the 
Holocaust. 
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In Førundzija, the judicial affirmation that sexual assault in armed 
conflict is an international crime constitutes it as a wrong that the inter- 
national community recognizes. That legal affirmation recognizes that the 
traumatic injury is a social wrong. It is an act of collective recognition, a 
collective memory of a wrong. It acknowledges that the traumatic injury 
is not a private wrong since it is a violation “of universally accepted norms 
of international law” (F 352). In this way, the judgment in Fursndsija 
affirms that rape in armed conflict is a public wrong. That legal affirmation 
permits the private memory of the individual’s injury to become a public 
memory of a public wrong. In this sense, it functions as the condition of 
possibility of a legal memory of the wrong. Laurence Kirmayer argues 
that “[t]here is a crucial distinction between the social space in which the 
trauma occurred and the contemporary space in which it is (or is not) 
recalled.. . . Ifa community agrees traumatic events occurred and weaves 
this fact into its identity, then collective memory survives and individual 
memory can find a place[, otherwise] it vanishes from collective memory 
and the possibility for individual memory is severely strained” (1996, 
189-90). 

The establishment of sexual assault in armed conflict as a criminal wrong 
permits the constitution of the juridical field, in which the traumatic event 
is recalled as a legal event. In this field, traumatic memory becomes a 
justiciable memory that is subject to the justice of the courts. 


Procedural memory 
However, the juridical is not reducible to the formal or substantive ex- 
pression of principle in legal instruments and judgments. “The law” also 
consists of the mechanisms and processes of its application, that is, in legal 
practices. These practices also construct the memory of an injurious event 
as a legal memory. As can be seen in prosecutions of sexual assaults in 
armed conflict, legal practices such as the decision to lay charges of sexual 
assault, the collection of evidence by the prosecution, and the procedural 
and evidentiary rules of a hearing constitute legal memory. These practices 
form legal memory, both in terms of the establishment and prosecution 
of a claim of a legal wrong and in terms of its hearing before the court. 
Sexual assault in armed conflict has been infrequently prosecuted under 
international law. Cleiren and Tijssen point out that “the history of warfare 
reveals some rare examples of individuals charged with responsibility for 
the crime of rape perpetrated by soldiers under their command... . In 
general, however, international lawyers have paid scant attention to rape 
and other types of sexual assault committed in armed conflict” (267). For 
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example, rape was not specifically prosecuted as a war crime in the Nu- 
remberg War Crimes Trials but was prosecuted in the Tokyo War Crimes 
Trials only in conjunction with other crimes (Askin 1997, 14). This sit- 
uation has been not so much a result of the lack of legal grounds for 
laying such charges as a decision by prosecutors not to indict on these 
grounds: “[T]he problem lies not so much in the law but in the failure 
to enforce its prohibitions” (Thomas and Ralph 1999, 214). As M. Cherif 
Bassiouni summarizes, feminist theorists in this area generally argue that 
the reason that “rape has not been prosecuted internationally has been 
that acts which primarily harm women have not been viewed by men who 
make policy decisions as violations of those women’s human rights. Fur- 
thermore, that rape and sexual assault are often viewed as private aber- 
rational acts, not proper subjects for an international public forum” (1996, 
557-58, n. 154). 

Even if there is a formal substantive wrong under international law, 
unless there is a decision to prosecute that wrong, there will be no hearing 
before a court of law. Under Rule 47(B) of the Rules of the Tribunal, 
prosecution will proceed if “there is sufficient evidence to provide rea- 
sonable grounds for believing that a suspect has committed a crime within 
the jurisdiction of the Tribunal.”? Without a prosecution, there can be 
no legal memory. Ferundsija is the first case in which sexual assault in 
armed conflict has been prosecuted as a single charge. 

If the decision to prosecute is the first condition of the formation of 
legal memory, proof of the prosecution’s case is a second condition. Under 
Rule 89, the prosecution must prove its case beyond reasonable doubt. 
The prosecution proves its case by gathering the material evidence of 
memory, which includes documentary, testimonial, and expert evidence. 
However, the court will not hear all evidence of memory, and evidence 
must satisfy a number of technical rules before it is admitted to court. 
The evidence must be “material” to the issues of the trial—that is, it must 
be considered relevant to the issues to be heard before the court. For 
example, the Rules specify that “[a] Chamber may admit any relevant 
evidence which it considers to have probative value” (Rule 89). It also 
must be admissible in court according to rules of evidence and procedure, 
such as those set out by section 3 of the Rules of the Tribunal. 

Even if evidence is relevant, probative, and admissible, the prosecution 


” The Rules of Procedure and Evidence of the International Criminal Tribunal for the 
Prosecution of Persons Responsible for Serious Violations of International Humanitarian 
Law Committed in the Territory of the Former Yugoslavia ance 1991 (1994) IT/34/Rev. - 
18 (“the Rules”). 
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must be able to bring that evidence before the court, and the practical 
difficulties of obtaining that evidence, including the resources and com- 
mitment of the prosecuting body, the social context of the injurious event, 
and its judicial hearing, may keep the prosecution from doing so. In the 
case of sexual assault in armed conflict, such difficulties are greatly am- 
plified. Resources are necessary to collect the prosecution’s material evi- 
dence, such as interviewing potential witnesses, collecting and collating 
documentary evidence, and obtaining expert evidence (see Fitzgerald 
1997). More importantly, Bassiouni identifies the impact of a lack of 
resources on potential and actual witnesses: “[t]o think that victims of 
rape and sexual assault will risk their lives and those of their families, 
during and after a trip to the Hague, open themselves to retraumatization, 
and lose their privacy without effective means, both financial and personal, 
for care and support is not only ridiculous but dangerous” (1996, 608).’° 

In recognition of the necessity of protection for victims and witnesses, 
particularly in cases of rape and sexual assault, Rule 34 of the Rules of 
the Tribunal provides for a Victims and Witnesses Unit that advises on 
protective measures such as prevention of identification and provides 
counseling and support. In Prosecutor v. Dusko Tadic, Trial Chamber I 
held that “a fair trial means not only fair treatment to the defendant but 
also the Prosecution and witnesses . . . it is in the public interest for the 
International Tribunal to discharge its obligation to protect victims and 
witnesses.”"! Public interest arises because the testimony of the victim and 
witnesses is crucial to the prosecution’s case. For the prosecution, the 
witness testifies to the crime, to the existence of the legal wrong that 
founds the prosecution’s case. The testimony of the witness offers the 
material evidence of memory and hence proof of the crime. 

In the case of sexual assault, the key figure of the witness is the com- 
plainant, the person who testifies to the crime committed against her or 
him. What if the complainant is unable to testify, to act as the witness of 
the crime? The circumstances of the conflict in the former Yugoslavia had 


10 In the Fersndssya case, the Prosecutor expressed concern at the potential identification 
of Wimess A following the disclosure of details concerning her family members during 
Defense evidence: Ferundsija, transcript, November 9, 1998, per. 775. Moreover, Trial 
Chamber II recognized the dangers posed to witnesses by the “lack of a fully funded and 
operation witness protection programme” in Presecuter v. Duske Tadic, case no IT-94-I-T, 
Decision on the Prosecutor’s Motion Requesting Protective Measures for Victims and Wit- 
neses, Trial Chamber IH, August 10, 1995, per. 42. 

D Presecuter y Dusko Tadic, case no IT-94-J-T, Decisson on the Prosecutor’s Motion 

Protective Measures for Victims and Witnesses, Trmal Chamber II, August 10, 
1995, pars. 55-56. 
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the effect that the witness may not wish to, or cannot, provide testimony. 
Bassiount, formerly chairman of the United Nations Commission of Ex- 
perts for the investigation of war crimes in the former Yugoslavia, points 
out that “[o]ften, victims are unable to name the perpetrator, or they can 
offer only an incomplete identification. In many other instances, victims 
know the identities of their attackers, but do not disclose it for fear of 
retaliation. In fact, many victims have not come forward to report the 
crime for this reason and for others, such as fear of ostracization from 
their communities and skepticism about UN effectiveness or NGO in- 
terest” (1996, 56).” 

Bassiouni raises the problem of how to prosecute when there is no 
memory because the perpetrators of the crime have murdered the wit- 
nesses to the crime (1996, 57). According to reports, during the war in 
the former Yugoslavia, many women taken out to be raped “were never 
returned and must be presumed dead” (Cockburn 1998, 185). In their 
discussion of the Holocaust, Shoshana Felman and Dori Laub describe 
this situation as the “event without a witness,” an event that involves not 
only the “literal crassre of its witnesses” but also “the preclusion of any 
community of witnessing” because of the nature of genocide (Felman 
1992b, 211). 

If the prosecution can establish sufficient material evidence of legal 
memory, then the case can be heard before a court of law. Such a hearing 
is a legal practice that is integral to the formation of legal memory. Key 
examples of such trial practices are procedural and evidential rules and 
their enactment in court by the prosecution, defense, and judge. These 
rules and their performance determine the formation of memory within 
the trial process and hence also form legal memory. The court recognizes 
that process of the constitution of legal memory, which is why it has rules 
of evidence and procedure that determine whose testimony comes before 
the court and in what form. For example, the Rules of the Tribunal set 
out evidential and procedural rules for trial proceedings. In relation to 
sexual assault, the most significant of these is Rule 96: 

In cases of sexual assault: 


i) no corroboration of the victim’s testimony shall be required; 
ii) consent shall not be allowed as a defense if the victim 


2 Ror example, insufficient identification was the grounds for a finding of no case to 
answer in relationship to rape charges: Presscuter n Dragoljub Kunarac, Raomir Kovac and 
Zaran Vuksric, casc no. IT-96-23-T and no. IT-96-23-1T, Deasion on Motion for Acquittal, 
Toal Chamber I, July 3, 2000. 
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a) has been subjected to or threatened with or has had reason to fear 
violence, duress, detention, or psychological oppression or 

b) reasonably believed that if the victim did not submit, another 
might be so subjected, threatened, or put in fear; 


iti) before evidence of the victim’s consent is admitted, the Accused 
shall satisfy the Trial Chamber in camera that the evidence is relevant 
and credible; 

iv) prior sexual conduct of the victim shall not be admitted in evidence. 


Kate Fitzgerald characterizes Rule 96 as an “explicit rejection of stan- 
dards of evidence which have traditionally discriminated against women 
in court and impeded their access to criminal justice systems domestically” 
(1997, 639). Traditional standards of evidence, at the levels of both legal 
doctrine and process, have been based on discriminatory notions of the 
alleged inherent unreliability of the evidence of rape victims. Hilary 
Charlesworth and Christine Chinkin argue that Rule 96 “is significant in 
its response to many criticisms of the treatment of rape victims in national 
legal systems” (2000, 324). 

Despite the substantive importance of Rule 96 in attempting to alleviate 
such discriminatory standards, the Pursuadstja case suggests that the re- 
liability of the memory of rape victims is still in question in the trial 
proceedings. For example, following disclosure of a psychiatric report of 
Witness A, “having balanced the interests of medical confidentiality and 
fairness to the accused,” the Trial Chamber decided that the medical 
records of Witness A would be admitted as evidence and the trial reopened 
on this issue (with the result that Witness A not only had her medical 
records disclosed but also had to undergo further cross-examination)."? 
International feminist lawyers and academics submitted an amicus curiae 
(friend of the court) brief on the issue. The brief argued that the 
Chamber’s decision to allow submission of these records might have been 
based on “unwitting” discriminatory notions regarding the inherent un- 
reliability of rape victims.’* By allowing the admission of evidence about 
the psychiatric state of Witness A, the Chamber thereby imposed a higher 
standard of reliability and credibility on Witness A. In the FPurundssja 


13 See also Fwruadsija, transcript, November 9, 1998. 

M Prasecuter » Ferundsija, casc no. IT-95-17/1, Amicus Curiae Bricf Respecting the 
Decision and Order of the Tnbunal of July 16, 1998, Requesting that the Tribunal Reconsider 
Its Decision Having Regard to the Rights of Witnes “A” to Equahty, Privacy and Security 
of the Person, and to Representation by Counsel, par 16 (“Amicus Curiae Brief”). 
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case, then, prosecutorial processes, procedural and evidential rules, and 
judicial interpretation of those rules form gendered legal memory. 
Substantive law and legal practices thus form gendered legal memory. 
In the Førundzija case, legal memory is gendered in two ways. First, 
conceptions of gender are central to the formation of sexual assault as a 
justiciable memory under international humanitarian law. Second, gender 
informs the legal practices of prosecution of a justiciable memory of the 
wrong and its hearing before a court of law. This gendered formation of 
legal memory is in turn grounded on legal notions of memory as evidence. 


Evidential memory 

In the Furwadssja trial, the evidence of memory was a central and con- 
tentious issue. Particularly in dispute was Witness A’s memory of the 
wrong. While there was no question that assaults on Witness A had oc- 
curred, the Defense brought into question the accuracy of the memory 
of Witness A regarding the role of the accused in those assaults. The 
Defense alleged that the Prosecution had provided inadequate identifi- 
cation of the Accused’* and insufficient evidence of his presence during 
the assaults on Witness A (F330) on the ground that Witness A’s memory 
of the injurious event was unreliable. 

Two key issues concerning memory were raised during the course of 
the trial: first, as noted above, the issue of the admission of records of 
psychological and medical treatment of Witness A and second, the possible 
diagnosis, and implications, of posttraumatic stress disorder of Witness A. 
The Prosecutor in his submission to the Appeals Chamber describes the 
relationship between these two issues: “any evidence relating to the mental 
health or psychological state of Witness A generally would have been 
material to his [the Appellant’s] case since his defence had been conducted 
on the basis that Witness A’s memory was flawed.”’* The nexus between 
these two issues was the Defense’s argument that the memory of the 
witness was unreliable. 

The first issue concerned the admission of medical and psychological 
reports of treatment and diagnosis of Witness A. The Medica Women’s 
Therapy Centre, an organization specifically set up to treat female survivors 
of the Yugoslavian conflict (Cockburn 1998, 174-85), had written a con- 


 Presecuter ». Perwndzija, casc no. IT-95-17/1-A, Judgment of July 21, 2000, Appeals 
Chamber, par. 103. 

16 Presecater r. Porundaija, cas no. IT-95-17/1-A, Judgment of July 21, 2000, Appeals 
Chamber, par. 56. 
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temporancous medical report concerning Witness A’s treatment. Medica’s 
report concerned the diagnosis of Witness A with posttraumatic stress 
disorder arising from her experiences in the conflict and her subsequent 
treatment. The Trial Chamber accepted the argument of the Defense 
regarding the relevance of these documents and permitted a reopening 
of the trial on the issue of the “medical, psychological or psychiatric treat- 
ment or counselling received by Witness A” (F 338). The Defense argued 
that this issue was relevant to the question of the reliability of the memory 
of the witness, which became a central issue of the trial. As the Appeals 
Chamber noted, Trial Chamber IT decided to admit these medical records 
because they “clearly had the potential to affect the credibility of the pros- 
ecution evidence.” Y 

The relevance of the Medica report did not concern a new disclosure 
of PTSD. Rather, the Defense had already offered expert evidence as to 
the diagnosis of Witness A as suffering from PTSD and its implications 
regarding the alleged unreliability of her evidence. Prior to the disclosure 
of the Medica report, the Defense had argued that Witness A’s identifi- 
cation of the Defendant and recall of events was unreliable on the grounds 
that she was psychologically unstable and suggestible and that she was 
influenced in her recollections by postwar politics and investigators." For 
this reason, the admissibility of the Medica report and its diagnosis of 
PTSD become a central issue in the trial. The Trial Chamber summarized 
this central issue as “whether the reliability of the evidence of Witness A 
has or may have been affected by any psychological disorder from which 
she may have suffered as a result of her ordeal. It is thus necessary to 
consider whether she was suffering from PTSD, and, if so, whether it has 
or may have affected her memory” (F 339). 


The Witness 

Witness A rejected this argument concerning the diagnosis and its alleged 
implications. As summarized by the Trial Chamber: “Witness A gave a 
different account. . . . Although she was physically exhausted and had 
difficulty sleeping, she did not seek psychiatric help. . . . Medica had 
approached her, and she had not asked for psychological assistance. She 
did not agree with the Medica report and the diagnosis of PTSD. How- 
ever, she had taken tranquillisers. She maintained that she accurately re- 
membered the events that form the subject of this case” (F 339). For 


Y Presecuter +. Fursendsija, as no. IT-95-17/1-A, Judgment of July 21, 2000, Appeals 
Chamber, par. 75. 
18 Perundzija, transcript, June 22, 1998, pars. 676-85. 
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Witness A, her memory of the injurious event was reliable and accurate. 
She did not suffer from PTSD nor had she received psychological treat- 
ment. Because of the potential identification of Witness A, her testimony 
on this point is redacted (or deleted) from the transcripts of the trial. Her 
testimony does not appear in the trial transcripts but is re-presented by 
the Trial Chamber in its judgment.’ 


The Defense 

In its closing statement to the Trial Chamber, the Defense argued that 
the memory of Witness A was unreliable for four key reasons. First, she 
was in a state of psychological and physical distress; second, there was no 
corroborating evidence; third, her recall of events and identification were 
reconstructions for postwar political activists and investigators; and fourth, 
these reconstructions were inconsistent.” In the reopening of proceed- 
ings, “the Defence case was that because Witness A was suffering from 
PTSD and may have been treated for it, Witness A’s memory was likely 
to have been affected and contaminated” (F 340). 

The Defense presented two limbs to this argument: the first concerning 
the diagnosis of PTSD and the second concerning the implications of that 
diagnosis for reliability of evidence. Regarding the first limb, the Defense’s 
expert witness claimed that Witness A’s rejection of the diagnosis and her 
“denial” of the symptoms of PTSD were typical of sufferers of the disorder. 
The expert witness also claimed “that his reading of the documents sug- 
gested that Witness A was suffering from chronic PTSD” (F 340). 

The Defense presented two different arguments concerning the im- 
plications of the diagnosis of PISD for the reliability of witness evidence, 
both relying on the evidence of expert witness testimony from the United 
States. The first argument was that because of her alleged PISD, Witness 
A’s memory was unreliable. It was unreliable for two reasons, one neu- 
robiological and the second psychological. The neurological claim of un- 
reliability relies on the contention that “high levels of stress hormones 
can damage the area of the brain called the hippocampus, responsible for 
mur (F 340). The contention was that people with PTSD suffer 

m hippocampus damage and accordingly from memory disorders, such 
seed oF eicaaiat rt The expert witness went so far 
as to claim that “he would not consider a single course of information 
from the reported memory of one individual suffering from PTSD to be 


2 Ferundsija, transcript, November 9, 1998, pars. 812-68. 
* Perwndsija, transcript, June 22, 1998, pars. 676-85. 
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scientifically reliable and that he would want independent corroborating 
evidence” (F 340). 

The psychological argument about unreliability relied on claims con- 
cerning the psychological sequelae of PTSD. The expert witness sup- 
porting this limb of the argument contended that “the more trauma, the 
worse the memory” (F 340). In other words, the higher the degree of 
trauma suffered, the more unreliable the memory (F 340).7" The expert 
witness claimed that this unreliability was compounded by both the in- 
adequacy of treatment and the type of treatment of the trauma offered 
by the Medica Women’s Therapy Centre. This treatment, he claimed, 
“could have contributed to false beliefs.” He also claimed that the so- 
called mixed mission of Medica of both providing treatment for trauma 
patients and of campaigning for the prosecution of war criminals “may 
be incompatible with the recovery and treatment of trauma patients.”™ 


The Prosecution 

The Prosecution did not argue against the diagnosis of Witness A as a 
PTSD sufferer. Rather, its case rested on the veracity of the witness and 
corroborating evidence (F 340-41). The Prosecution presented two ar- 
guments on the question of reliability. The first concerned the credibility 
of the witness. The Prosecution contended “that any arguments that Wit- 
ness A’s credibility was diminished due to therapeutic interference with 
her memory or because of biological damage to her brain were pure 
speculation” since expert witnesses had pointed out that there was no 
evidence for either claim in relation to Witness A (F 340). The second 
Prosecution argument addressed the claims of PTSD and unreliability of 
memory. The Prosecution, again relying on expert evidence, argued that 
“PTSD does not render a person’s memory of traumatic events unworthy 
of belief. [Rather,] intense experiences such as the events in this case 
are often remembered accurately despite some inconsistencies” (F 340). 
Moreover, “inconsistency does not necessarily mean inaccuracy” (F 340). 


The Tribunal 
The Trial Chamber accepted “the diagnosis that it is likely that Witness 
A had PTSD” on the rather inadequate basis of the Medica report, made 


1 In the transcript of the trial proceedings, the expert witness makes this claim specifically 
in relation to victims of rape. Førsndzia, transcript, November 9, 1998, pars. 895-96. 

The implication 1s made clearer in the transcript of the trial proceedings, namely, that 
Medica’s aim of campaigning for international war crimes courts to prosecute war criminals 
was an (legitimate political goal that influenced Witness A’s (allegedly inaccurate) recollection 
of events: Førundsija, transcript, November 9, 1998, pars. 893-95. 
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some years before, and the evidence of expert witnesses of the Prosecution 
and Defense, who had not examined Witness A (F 340). However, the 
Chamber found that “Witness A’s memory regarding material aspects of 
the events was not affected by any disorder she may have had” nor is 
“there any evidence of any form of brain damage or that her memory was 
in any way contaminated by any treatment that she may have had” (F 
341). The Chamber rejected the argument that a diagnosis of PTSD 
necessarily entailed that the evidence given by a witness was inaccurate 
because “[t]here is no reason why a person with PTSD cannot be a per- 
fectly reliable witness” (F 341). 

However, by formulating its judgment in this way, the Trial Chamber 
left open two key questions. The first concerns the neurological definition 
of PTSD. The Chamber does not make clear whether, if evidence of brain 
damage could be provided, it would be sufficient to raise the question of 
unreliability in relation to the witness. Second, given that the Chamber 
found that Witness A’s memory was not affected by her Medica treatment 
on the grounds that it was “of a purely preliminary nature,” would evi- 
dence of a “comprehensive” psychological treatment be sufficient to raise 
questions of unreliability?” 

Moreover, the Trial Chamber did not resolve the question of the rel- 
evance of the psychological state of the witness to issues of reliability. 
Indeed, given the way the Chamber’s remarks on PTSD were framed, this 
question remains central to the Chamber’s findings. The Chamber insisted 
that the reopening of the proceedings was predicated not on this issue 
(as argued in the Amicus Curiae Brief) but rather on its “duty to uphold 
the fairness and presumption of innocence.” Nevertheless, the assumption 
that the psychological condition and treatment of the witness is relevant 
to the issue of reliability appears to trigger the duty of the Chamber to 
the Accused (F 341). The Chamber suggests that the psychological state 
of the witness is relevant to reliability, but the specific diagnosis of PTSD 
does not necessarily entail that the witness is unreliable. 


Tropes of memory 
If the evidence of memory was in dispute in the Purundszija case, that 
dispute contested the concept of memory itself. It is possible to trace four 


2 While the Chamber accepted that the “aim of therapy is not fact-finding,” nevertheless 
thar finding concerns the corroborative (or otherwise) value of statements made in the course 
of therapy rather than the iseuc in question of the claimed unreliability of the witness duc 
to her psychological state (F 341). 
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models of memory in Ferunadsija. The first model is the testimonial mem- 
ory of the witness; the second, the Prosecutor’s model of memory as the 
meaningful truth of the wrong; the third, the Defense’s conception of 
memory as mentality; and the fourth, the evidential model of memory of 
the Trial Chamber of the Tribunal. Each account understands memory 
in a different way and gives it different meaning. 

The court of law is often characterized as utilizing a realist model of 
memory that understands it as a reproduction of “reality.” For example, 
Michael Lambek describes the court as holding a “literalist view of mem- 
ory . . . which neglects the fact that . . . representation can never be 
identical reproduction” (1996, 242). Yet these models do not deploy a 
literalist understanding of memory, in that they do not contend that it 
provides an identical reproduction of an event. Moreover, they share a 
concern with the evidential value of memory. However, they present a 
different account of memory’s re-presentation of an event and of its value 
as evidence of that event. The place of memory in law is a central issue 
of contention in Feruadszije. Tracing these different models of memory 
reveals the legal formation of memory itself. 


The Witness 

Following Laub, the model of memory that a complainant presents to 
the court can be described as the testimonial model. In this model, mem- 
ory is a recalling of the injurious act and a testimonial to the wrong. In 
the testimonial model, memory functions both as a description of the 
traumatic injury and as a claim of a wrong. For example, Witness A ex- 
plicitty rejects the claim that her experiences create a psychological syn- 
drome or psychiatric damage. For Witness A, her memory may be trau- 
matic, but it is not psychopathological. Rather, her evidence is a 
testimonial to the injurious event since “the evidence she gave was the 
way she, as the person who endured these events, saw them happen” (F 
342). She acts as “a witness to the truth of what happens during an event” 
(Laub 1992a, 80). The witness gives testimony, an act of testifying to the 
truth of an event that offers “one’s own speech as material evidence for 
the truth” (Felman 1992a, 5). In this sense, memory is a testimony to a 
wrong, a testimonial expressing the truth of the wrong and therefore 
existing in a necessary relation to it. 

Giorgio Agamben argues that in Latin, “there are two words for ‘wit- 
ness.” The first, “testis, from which our word testimony derives, ety- 
mologically signifies the person who, in a trial or lawsuit between two 
rival parties, is in the position of a third party.” The second word, “s#- 
perstes, designates a person who has lived through an event from beginning 
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to end and can therefore bear witness to it” (2000, 17). The complexity 
of the position of the complainant as witness arises from the fact that her 
memory is a testimonial to the wrong—she is a complainant. Because she 
is a complainant, she is not a “neutral” third-party witness in a trial. Her 
testimonial memory is a description not just of an event but also of a 
wrongful event. For this reason, in the testimonial model of memory, “a 
non-juridical element of truth exists, such that the quaestio facto can never 
be reduced to the gusestio iuri?” (2000, 17). The nonjuridical element 
of truth in this model is that the complainant testifies not to a wrongful 
act against another but to a wrong to her person. Unlike the testis, she 
is not simply a witness to an event; rather, her testimony materializes the 
wrong to her person. In this model, the fact of the event and the wrong 
are not separable because her testimony to the event is also testimony to 
the wrong to her. She is living proof of the wrong, which her memory 
evidences. As witness, she embodies the wrong before the court. 

Her testimonial memory is therefore not only a description of the act, 
it is also a description of its nature as a social wrong. For this reason, 
testimonial memory is more than a descriptive claim of “reality”; it is also 
testimony to a social wrong. In cases of sexual assault, that wrong is the 
traumatic injury to the social subject. The wrong concerns not only the 
traumatic rupture of the integrity of the body (the act of assault) but also 
the assault on the integrity of the “self of the victim (Cornell 1998, 
36-37; Hengehold 2000, 196-97). The testimony concerns not only a 
personal wrong but also a collective wrong. Testimonial memory is in- 
voked “in order to addres another, to impress on a listener, to appeal to 
a community” (Felman 1992b, 204). It is also an address to justice. 


The Defense 

A second model of memory circulates throughout the Defense’s case. This 
model severs memory from any necessary relation to the event and hence 
to the wrong. Rather, it is understood as a labile mental representation. 
The Defense argues that memory “is actually an opinion or belief as to 
what occurred.”™* Its content expresses psychological or neurobiological 
states, rather than the reality of the event. This model might be called 
memory as mentality, in the sense that the model understands a causal 
relation between the claimed psychological or neurological “state of mind” 
of the person and the content of her or his memory. As the Prosecutor 
notes in its submission to the Appeals Chamber, the essence of the Defense 


H Defense’s Opening Statement, Fersxadzije, transcript, June 8, 1998, par. 86. 
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case in Ferundsija was that Witness A’s memory of her assault is flawed 
because of her “mental health or psychological state.”™ 

The model of memory put forward by the Defense assumes that the 
memory of Witness A is unreliable because she suffers from a psycho- 
pathology, whether defined as a psychological state or neurological dam- 
age. The Defense claims that her psychopathology results from her tran- 
matic experience of rape. In this model, the rupture of bodily integrity 
results in a rupture of psychic integrity and hence a rupture of the integrity 
of memory. That reading of trauma implies both that she is suggestible 
and therefore susceptible to a reworking of her memory by others and 
that she is psychologically unstable and therefore inherently unreliable in 
her recollections. In this way, the Defense’s model of memory sets up a 
nexus among the experience of rape, psychopathology, and the unrelia- 
bility of memory. 


The Prosecution 

By contrast, the Prosecution presents to the Trial Chamber a model of 
memory that assumes that there is a truthful relationship between the 
recollection of the complainant and the event. It does not characterize 
that relationship as a reproduction of “reality” but, rather, as an accurate 
account of the event. The Prosecution argued that “intense experiences 
such as the events in this case are often remembered accurately despite 
some inconsistencies” and that Witness A recalled the “core” events of 
this experience (F 340-41). For the Prosecution, the complainant is a 
testis, a third-party witness to the occurrence of the event. The veracity 
of the memory of the complainant derives from her position as a witness 
to the event. Her memory evidences the wrongful act, attesting to the 
fact of the wrong. This model assumes that the memory of the witness 
re-presents the wrongful act. It is strikingly similar to the psychoanalytic 
model of memory proposed by Laub where the fallibility and incom- 
pleteness of the memory of a witness do not call into question “the validity 
of her whole testimony,” rather, that testimony re-presents the “mean- 
ingful truth” of the event (1992b, 60—63). In this model, memory does 
not function as a photographic image or reproduction of reality. Instead, 
it captures the experience of the event, which the Prosecutor (like the 
psychoanalyst) listens to. The Prosecutor listens for the truthful account 
of the legal wrong as factual event. 


= Presecuter n Purundsija, cas no. IT-95-17/1-A, Judgment of July 21, 2000, Appeals 
Chamber, per. 56. 
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The Tribunal 

Similarly to the other models deployed in Førundzija, the Trial Chamber 
does not use a model of memory that understands it as the replication of 
“reality.” For example, it accepts that inconsistency in testimony is only 
relevant where it is “sufficient to render the material aspects of the evidence 
of witness A unreliable” (F 341). Rather, it utilizes all three elements of 
testimony, mental state, and meaningfulness to understand memory as 
the re-presentation of the event. The Trial Chamber unites these three 
elements in an evidential model of memory. Memory is the re-presentation 
of an event, which the Chamber assesses “[h]aving seen and heard all the 
witnesses and considered the evidence” (F 341). The Chamber first es- 
tablishes itself as the arbiter of memory using the evidence of an expert 
witness—“I know of no way of measuring what people actually remem- 
ber”—to establish that science cannot offer the law definitive answers on 
the nature of memory (F 341). Rather, the Chamber looks to its own 
judgment of the witnesses and other evidence to assess memory. In effect, 
the Chamber assesses the accuracy of the re-presentation of the event in 
memory. 

To make that assessment, the Trial Chamber deploys notions of reli- 
ability, or the accuracy of the witness’s memory, and credibility, or the 
perceived truthfulness of the witness.” The Chamber looks to the material, 
internal consistency of the testimony of the complainant. While under the 
Tribunal’s Statute there is no legal requirement of corroboration, the Trial 
Chamber also looks to other testimony and evidence to confirm the ve- 
racity of memory. For example, it accepted the testimony of Witness A 
because she was reliable and credible in her “honest and confident” pre- 
sentation of her memory, and her testimony was coherent and 
corroborated (F 342-43). This is an evidential assessment of the re- 
presentation of the event in memory. 

The Trial Chamber utilizes a model of evidential memory, of memory 
as the re-presentation of an event that is proved or disproved. In this 
sense, it is an empiricist model of memory that relies on a “cognitivist, 
empirical epistemology” (Jackson and Doran 1996, 173). Proof of mem- 
ory is probabilistic and fallibilistic. Memory re-represents the event, which 
the Trial Chamber judges in terms of the “reliability and credibility of the 


4 “Credibility depends upon whether the witness shoukd be beheved. Rehabulity depends 
upon whether the evidence, if accepted, proves the fact to which it is directed”: Prescater 
r Dragelynb Kunarac, Rasmir Kovac and Zoran Vukovic, casc no. IT-96-23-T and no IT- 
96-23-1T, Decision on Motion for Acquittal, Trial Chamber II, July 3, 2000, par. 7. 
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evidence.”” The Trial Chamber judges whether the memory of an event 
is a legal fact according to these models of evidence. This argument does 
not claim that the Trial Chamber’s judgment on memory negates the 
“reality” of the event or that its judgment is not a powerful representation 
of “truth.” However, it does contend that the concepts of accuracy, truth- 
filness, evidence, and fact that the Chamber uses to assess memory are 
themselves constituted and constitutive. This constitutive dimension of 
judgment on memory is itself recognized by the court, both in terms of 
the legal principles and rules that govern evidence (such as Section 3 of 
the Rules) and in terms of a right to appeal (such as Article 25 of the 
Statute). Further, the judgment of proof or disproof of the memory of a 
wrong is according to a legal standard of evidence, namely, beyond rea- 
sonable doubt 

In sexual assault cases, the court fundamentally assesses that proof in 
relation to the complainant as witness. In particular, it assesses the tes- 
timony of the complainant in relation to her reliability and credibility. For 
this reason, the Trial Chamber accepts that the psychological state of the 
witness is relevant to the issue of reliability, and this issue becomes central 
to the trial. The complainant’s testimony is also assessed in relation to 
other witnesses and evidential material, namely, corroboration. The court 
of law thus constitutes legal memory through these notions of credibility, 
reliability, and corroboration. These concepts do not represent “objective” 
criteria of judgment. Rather, they are conceptual models of testimonial 
evidence that ground the legal recognition of the complainant’s memory 
of the wrong as legal fact. In this way, the Trial Chamber’s arbitration on 
memory constructs legal memory itself. 


Gendered memory 
The evidential model of memory constitutes legal memory as gendered 
memory. First, this model relies on the trial process to assess the “truth” 
of memory. That assessment deploys the evidential model’s concept of 
memory as evidence. Second, the evidential model founds itself on a 
conception of the relationship between memory and the complainant as 
witness. These constructions of legal memory are not sexually neutral. 
Rather, they constitute legal memory in an integral relationship to gender. 
In the trial process, the complainant makes the claim of a wrong. Her 
memory materializes the wrong because it both articulates the wrong and 


P Prosecutor +. Furundzsja, casc no. IT-95-17/1-A, Judgment of July 21, 2000, Appeals 
Chamber, par. 37. 
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evidences it. In the trial, it will be ber testimony, above all others, that is 
called into question. It will be ber memory that will be most stringently 
judged according to notions of reliability, credibility, consistency, and cor- 
roboration. It will be ber witnessing that will be most subjected to an 
“evidential” assessment of its re-presentation of the event. 

The evidential model of memory requires proof of the complainant’s 
memory of the wrong. If memory is evidence, it must also be evidenced. 
In the courtroom, memory is both truth and falsehood. In memory against 
memory, there must be another ground of adjudication. Because of the 
legal model of memory, the issue of evidential corroboration of memory 
returns. It could be suggested that this is the reason why, in Furnndsija, 
the Tribunal comments: “although her testimony, in accordance with Rule 
96 of the Rules, requires no corroboration, the Trial Chamber notes that 
the evidence of Witness D does confirm the evidence of Witness A in this 
regard” (F 343). As a matter of law, the testimony of the complainant 
does not require corroboration.* As a matter of evidence, its proof entails 
corroborative confirmation of further evidence. In this sense, the memory 
of the complainant of the wrong does not adequately evidence the wrong. 
The complainant is thus subject to an unequal assessment of her memory 
of the injurious wrong. 

If one ground of judgment on the memory of the complainant is 
corroboration, another is credibility. For example, the Amicus Curiae Brief 
points out that the issue of psychological and neurological credibility was 
only raised in relation to Witness A and to no other witness: “defence 
counsel has sought to impeach only Witness A on the basis of her cred- 
ibility in relation to her medical, psychological and psychiatric treatment 
and counselling records.”” The Defense did not seek to discredit another 
prosecution witness on these grounds, despite his evidence that he had 
received psychiatric treatment. Nor was this line of argument pursued in 
relation to the Accused, who like other combatants could well have been 
expected to suffer PTSD himself. Furwndsija is the first trial at which this 
issuc was raised, despite the likelihood that “many, if not all, victims 
appearing before this Tribunal have suffered severe trauma and, therefore, 
may also be suffering from PTSD.”™ The issue here is not whether PTSD 
impacts on the reliability of memory. Rather, the issue concerns the de- 


™ Presecuter n Zlaiks Aleksevski, case no. IT-95-14/1-T, Judgment of March 24, 2000, 
Appeals Chamber, paras. 62-63. See also May and Wierda 2001 for a discussion of the 
pancipkes and rules of evidence of the Tribunal. 

» Amicus Curiae Brief, par. 23. 

= Ibid. 
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ployment of a diagnosis of PTSD as a means of discrediting the witness 
only in relation to Witness A as the complainant in a sexual assault case. 
As the Furnndssja case reveals, the testimony of the complainant will be 
subjected to unequal testing because of the structure of the legal testing 
of her memory. 

This unequal testing of the complainant founds itself on a predication 
of a relationship between memory and the complainant as witness. In 
cases of sexual assault, issues of reliability and credibility “are focused on 
very strongly” (Brown, Burman, and Jamieson 1993, 21). In such cases, 
the court subjects the reliability and credibility of the complainant to 
greater scrutiny, and the distinction between these two evidential issues 
is not maintained. For example, in Ferwadsija the distinction between 
reliability and credibility is not maintained in relation to Witness A. Rather, 
the accuracy of the memory, its reliability, becomes predicated on the 
credibility of the complainant. This model of memory presumes that there 
is a relationship between the reliability of memory and the credibility of 
the complainant. For this reason, in Persnadszija it becomes legitimate to 
call the reliability of the memory of the complainant into question by 
calling her credibility into question. Issues of reliability—the “accuracy” 
of memory—thus devolve into issues of credibility—the “trustworthiness” 
of the witness. The credibility of the complainant thus becomes an essential 
part of the assessment of her memory. Credibility is figured as the ground 
of memory and so the truth of memory becomes linked to the truth of 
the person of the witness. 

However, the legal “witness” is a gendered subject. It is gendered be- 
cause it is more likely that women will suffer sexual assault than men 
(Thomas and Ralph 1999, 205). It is also gendered because notions of 
sexual difference underlie the legal conception of the complainant as wit- 
ness. The sexual assault trial turns, like no other, on the question of the 
embodied ontological status of the witness, that is, the capacity of the 
complainant ¢o be a witness. As the Amicus Curiae Brief emphasizes, in 
the trial process, “the competence of witnesses to testify is normally pre- 
sumed and challenges to the reliability of evidence on the basis of psy- 
chiatric condition of the witness rarely form part of the trial process. Unless 
we are to resurrect, consciously or unconsciously, the myth that com- 
plainants are inherently more untrustworthy than witnesses at any other 
trial.”?#2 

This myth of the inherently uncreditworthy complainant whose mem- 
ory cannot be trusted reappears in Pursadsija. The female complainant 


” Amicus Curiae Brief, par. 31. 
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is considered “less credible than victims of other crimes . . . the depiction 
of the woman complainer as ‘incredible’ and untrustworthy has a long 
history in law” (Raitt and Zeedyk 2000, 43). Untrustworthy because she 
is a “feminine” witness, she is perceived to be inherently subjective, ir- 
rational, passive, and emotional (Raitt and Zeedyk 2000, 43).” If the 
“whole rape trial is a process of disqualification (of women),” this process 
begins with the assumption that the complainant is not a truthful witness 
(Smart 1989, 35). 

Notions of sexual difference found this ontological conception of the 
witness. This model of the relationship between memory and the witness 
entails that the complainant cannot simply be a neutral third party giving 
evidence on behalf of the prosecutor. Rather, she will be assessed as a 
witness in terms of an ontological conception of the “nature” of sexed 
subjectivity. Because of this conception of the sexed identity of the witness, 
the credibility of the complainant is not presumed; rather, she must es- 
tablish that credibility. It thereby imposes a higher standard of proof of 
reliable memory on a complainant in sexual assault cases because of the 
assumption of inherent uncreditworthiness.™ 

This ontological and gendered conception of the witness reemerges in 
arguments concerning the relationship between the psychological or neu- 
rological state of the witness and the reliability of her memory. In their 
discussion of “rape trauma syndrome,” considered to be a subcategory of 
PTSD, Fiona Raitt and Suzanne Zeedyk argue that “a diagnosis of this 
sort renders it more possible for defence lawyers to attack the reliability 
of a woman victim’s credibility on the ground that she is suffering from 
a mental illness” (2000, 103). By allowing the issue of reliability to be 
linked to that of psychological state (credibility), the Trial Chamber al- 
lowed this defense argument to be made. Further, in Pursadszsja, the Trial 
Chamber accepted the contention that there was a link between the psy- 
chological state and the credibility of the complainant. This link took two 
forms: first, between her past peychiatric history and her “truthfulness,” 
and second, between her current psychiatric state of PTSD and the reli- 
ability of her memory. The Trial Chamber did not accept that a diagnosis 
of PTSD entailed unreliability of memory. Nevertheless, it allowed a nexus 
between the psychological state of the witness and her credibility to be 


2 Such is the logic of corroboration requirements end the admission of sexual character 
evidence In domestic jurisdictions. For example, in her study of English rape trials, Suc Lees 
found that “the unreliability of the woman’s word compared to the supposed rationality of 
men is a bias that judges express quite blatantly” (1997, 68). 

5 Amicus Curiae Brief, par. 21. 
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made, thereby linking the credibility of the witness to the reliability of 
her memory. 

This nexus relies on an assumption that there is a relationship between 
bodily and psychic integrity and the integrity of memory. A conception 
of the witness as a “masculine” subject underpins this model of bodily 
and psychic integrity. Kaja Silverman describes the normative masculine 
subject as projecting an “unimpaired masculinity” of coherent identity 
and bodily integrity (1992, 42). For the masculine subject, the “coherence 
and ideality of the corporeal ego” rests on “an unimpaired bodily ‘en- 
velope’” (Silverman 1996, 25; sce also Silverman 1992, 61). Coherence 
of the masculine self rests on the integrity of its body. The model of the 
witness that possesses a coherent identity and a bodily integrity rests on 
a model of masculine subjectivity. However, if the masculine subject sup- 
poses its corporeal and subjective coherence, the “feminine” subject is 
imagined to suffer the lack or loss he does not. “The feminine” thus 
“represents the site at which the male subject deposits his lack” (1992, 
46). For this reason, the position of the “feminine” witness is that of a 
subject that lacks bodily integrity and therefore stable identity. 

The victim of sexual assault testifies to the rupture of psychic and bodily 
integrity. In articulating the wrong of sexual assault, the witness must 
testify to a trauma to bodily and subjective unity. In this position, the 
sexual assault victim becomes a “feminine” witness. Adler argues that the 
rape victim “occupies a unique position in the legal system which treats 
her with unparalleled suspicion” (Brown, Burman, and Jamieson 1993, 
17). This “unique position” arises in part because the victim of sexual 
assault is placed in the position of the feminine witness and hence of an 
inherently untrustworthy witness. Both male and female victims of sexual 
assault may occupy that position. Indeed, as Sue Lees points out, the male 
victim of rape is often perceived as being “feminized” by the assault itself 
(1997, 106).™ To testify to a breach of self and corporeal integrity places 
the witness in a “feminine” position of subjective and bodily lack and, 
therefore, in the position of the “feminine” witness whose credibility is 
in doubt. 

The “unique position” of the complainant also arises because of the 
relationship between the legal conception of the witness as subject and 
the nature of sexual assault itself. The model of the masculine witness 
assumes that there is a relationship between bodily and psychic integrity. 


™ Kaja Silverman reminds us that Freud believed that the traumatized soldier, like the 


~ femnne hystenc, suffered from reminiscence. For Silverman, the traumatized soldier is in 


effect in the position of the feminine subject (1992, 56). 
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A breach of bodily integrity consequently also ruptures psychic integrity. 
The witness who testifies to sexual assault thus becomes subject to a 
presumption of uncreditworthiness. That model further assumes that there 
is a relationship between bodily and psychic integrity and the integrity of 
memory. Accordingly, a breach of bodily integrity entails a rupture of the 
integrity of memory. In this way, the witness who testifies to sexual assault 
also becomes subject to a presumption of unreliability of memory. This 
model presumes that the trauma of sexual assault entails an injury to 
coherent and integrated memory. These presumptions can be seen in the 
legal myth that “women and child victims of sexual violence are uniquely 
prone to lie, are susceptible to suggestion by others, and to hysteria and 
emotional upheavals which substantially call into question their credibility 
as witnesses.” In Furwndsija, the argument by the Defense that the 
trauma of Witness A’s experience of rape produced a neurological trauma, 
which literally writes bodily damage on the brain and hence on memory, 
is a “scientific” rendering of these presumptions. 

All parties to the hearing with the exception of Witness A restate these 
presumptions. In the trial hearing, the parties did not contest the traumatic 
nature of the sexual assaults on Witness A or the diagnosis of PISD as a 
consequence of that trauma. What was contested was the relationship 
between that psychological trauma and the subsequent reliability of mem- 
ory: “whether the reliability of the evidence of Witness A has or may have 
been affected by any psychological disorder from which she may have 
suffered as a result of her ordeal” (F 339). The Trial Chamber accepted 
the testimony of Wimess A because of her “honest and confident” pre- 
sentation of her memory and her coherent account of the events (F 342). 
She was able to demonstrate that the trauma to her body and her person 
did not entail a trauma to her memory. Paradoxically, she was able to 
meet the higher standard of credibility because her trauma did not appear 
to have a material effect on the coherence and integrity of her memory. 
The paradoxical position of the complainant derives from the fact that 
she must demonstrate the breach to her bodily integrity, while also dem- 
onstrating that her “self” and hence her memory remain “intact.” Her 
testimony must attest to the harm of the assault on the integrity of her 
“self” while also establishing that her “self” is coherent and stable. 

The production of memory by the law is not sexually indifferent. 
Rather, it constitutes legal memory in a relation to sexual difference. The 
legal memory of the complainant is a gendered memory because of the 
structure of the trial process, the evidential model of memory, her sexed 
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subjectivity, and the sexed position of the witness testifying to sexual 
assault. 


Legal memory and justice 

The judgment of the court is an adjudication on memory, which figures 
individual memory as public memory. However, the memory of the com- 
plainant is also the testimony of the witness to the wrong, and as such, 
it is also an address to the law to give justice. Agamben argues that “law 
is solely directed to judgment, independent of truth and justice” (2000, 
18). He rightly contends that we must not mistake the juridical for the 
ethical. However, if law produces legal memory and judgment is contin- 
gent on the legal memory of the wrong, then we must demand justice 
of the law. In order to have an ethics of judgment, we must also have an 
ethics of legal memory. An ethics of legal memory recognizes the claim 
of the complainant on the law and hence its responsibility to her. 

This ethics first requires the deconstruction of sexual difference as the 
ground of judgment. The Furwadsija case reveals the formation of jus- 
ticiable, procedural, and evidential memory as gendered memory. It il- 
luminates sexual difference as the ontological ground of legal memory in 
the prosecution of sexual assault as a war crime. However, if judgment is 
contingent on sexual difference, an ethics of legal memory does not entail 
a refusal of sexual difference before the law. For example, feminists insist 
international law must recognize specific gendered harms, such as sexual 
assault, as war crimes. Instead, it requires a political critique of the juridical 
constitution of legal memory in relationship to sexual difference. 

Purundsija also reveals the possibility of a reconstructive ethics of legal 
memory. As an authoritative judgment affirming sexual assault as a war 
crime in substantive international humanitarian law, it demonstrates an 
important shift in the notion of sexual assault as a justiciable wrong in 
international law. As the first case of the prosecution of sexual assault as 
a war crime, it shows important changes in the prosecutorial and pro- 
cedural practices of this area. For example, it reflects the Tribunal’s in- 
tention to prosecute such crimes and its recognition of feminist arguments 
concerning consent and corroboration in relation to sexual assault in the 
drafting of Rule 96 of the Rules of the Tribunal. However, Furundztja 
also indicates the necessity of the law recognizing its ethical responsibility 
to the complainant in its judgment on the memory of sexual assault as a 
legal wrong. In particular, that responsibility requires reconfiguring the 
~ gendered constitution of legal memory in the structure of the trial process, 
the evidential model of memory, and the ontological and sexed conception 
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of the crime of sexual assault and of the complainant as witness. This 
difficult and necessary reconstructive moment of an ethics of memory 
requires a radical refiguring of legal memory. The models of memory in 
Pursndsija do not offer a ready template for this refiguring. What it 
requires are new models of legal memory itself. The Ferundsija case 
reveals the contingency of the justice of memory. By undertaking an ethics 
of legal memory, it is possible to begin to answer the address of memory 
to the law to give justice. 
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Temma Kaplan 


Reversing the Shame and Gendering the Memory 


he first time I met Nieves Ayress she told me her story and incor- 

porated me into a long line of witnesses stretching back more than 

a quarter of a century. A gifted organizer and dedicated feminist, her 
contemporary commitments to social change and justice continue the 
campaigns she has waged since she was a young woman in Chile. Held 
as a political prisoner for three years under the dictatorship of Augusto 
Pinochet, she endured unspeakable bouts of torture that threatened to 
undermine her sexual and political identities. While in prison, she managed 
to recreate a sense of community and find confidants who willingly risked 
their own lives to publicize what was happening to her. Armed with her 
written statement, they spoke out as witnesses to the sexual torture she 
and others suffered. Ayress’s account provided concrete evidence about 
how state terrorism functioned in Chile, and it contributed to discrediting 
the dictatorship. 

As we began our first conversation, Ayress guided me around the com- 
munity center she and her companion Victor Toro founded in 1984, Ca- 
tering largely to a black, Latino, and Caribbean immigrant population, 
Vamos a la Peña del Bronx (the community meeting place), known simply 
as “la Pefia,” hosts cultural events, political gatherings, and commemora- 
tions such as International Women’s Day, which attract women of all races 
and nationalities. La Pefia runs support groups for people with AIDS and 
for women suffering from domestic violence. It feeds and clothes about 
five thousand people a year. Local residents, often led by women, march 
from La Peña to protest against rent hikes, waste incinerators, and the 
repression of the largely immigrant population that inhabits the neighbor- 
hood. The walls of the center—a huge, renovated garage just behind Lincoln 
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Hospital—are covered with posters, paintings by Ayress’s sister and other 
artists, and printouts from the Web pages of Chilean newspapers. Many of 
the articles deal with specific members of the secret police and the military 
responsible for the torture of nearly a hundred thousand Chileans and the 
murder of countless others. Constantly gathering evidence that could be 
used at trials to shame and punish Pinochet and his henchmen, Ayress keeps 
alive her extraordinary testimony, a firsthand account of military atrocities. 
Nieves Ayress has been testifying as a form of direct action since she 
was arrested and tortured in the aftermath of the Chilean military coup 
of September 11, 1973, that overthrew the legally elected socialist gov- 
ernment of Salvador Allende. What is extraordinary about Ayress is not 
only that she is willing to speak as a woman about the pain and sexual 
humiliation she suffered at the hands of the military but that she first told 
her story from prison. Her courage alone would not have been enough 
if she had not also found witnesses who dared to convey her report. Inés 
Antúnez, a fellow prisoner who was going into exile, hid the scribbled 
account in her vagina and then passed it on to a women’s human rights 
organization, publicizing Ayress’s ordeal while it was still happening. Ay- 
ress’s own mother also made her daughter’s testimony public. These two 
courageous women probably saved her life by publishing her firsthand 
account in prominent newspapers. Once liberated from prison after three 
years, Ayress spoke out with renewed vigor, providing intimate details of 
her own case and of others she had witnessed while incarcerated. Em- 
ploying her story to discredit and hopefully to help bring down the Pin- 
ochet dictatorship, Nieves Ayress and her allies reversed the shame that 
the government attempted to impose by sexualizing her and at the same 
time trying to rob her of her femininity, humanity, and ability to resist. 
Woven into every element of Ayress’s story is her feminism, the revolu- 
tionary commitment that has served as the armature of her whole life, 
and her ability to shape the contexts into which her own stories fit. 
Apart from the shocking descriptions, what makes Ayress’s statement 
so remarkable is that it focuses on what happened to the speaker as a 
woman. In most places where the torturers have done their worst, in 
countries such as Argentina, Chile, and South Africa, women have often 
been the majority of those testifying to atrocities, but they have seldom 
spoken about their own personal experiences (Goldblatt and Meintjes 
1996, 4). Misplaced modesty, in addition to pain, often inhibits any ref- 
erence to gang rape and other forms of sexual violence, even among the 
prisoners themselves. Believing that they have been sullied because of what 
has been done to them, they frequently cannot or will not remember what - 
they have endured. Their shame effectively places them in a conspiracy of 
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silence with their torturers, as if the victims bore some responsibility for 
what happened. Nieves Ayress, the oldest of six children in a family with 
a tradition of commitment to social justice, had the advantage of having 
a mother who had been a teacher, a socialist, and a feminist. With her 
mother’s support, Ayress’s testimony appeared in the context of political 
struggle, where it belonged. In prison and today, Ayress upholds the same 
identity she constructed as a young woman. Though sorely punished for 
her political commitments, she nevertheless maintained them throughout 
her ordeal. 

Nieves Ayress avoided dehumanization by publicizing her story. In her 
personal testimony, called “The Situation of Women,” Ayress explained her 
determination to get her message out: she was concerned that “everyone 
should know what fascism was and still is” (Edelman 1975, 1). Her capacity 
to reverse the shame and to speak publicly about how her tormentors tried 
~ to humiliate her revealed how brutal they were and helped her retain her 
place in a political community that supported her. Her story, which served 
and still serves as an organizing tool to raise public consciousness about 
widespread violations of human rights, enables her to employ her gendered 
memory as a form of political resistance. 


Gender and social change 

Born on October 5, 1948, into a middle-class socialist family, Luz de las 
Nieves Ayress Moreno was a Chilean red diaper baby. Her grandparents 
worked with the early unions and cooperatives around the salt mines of 
northern Chile. Her parents, Virginia Moreno and Carlos Orlando Ayress, 
were activists who were equally committed to art and politics and sup- 
` ported the Cuban Revolution and its vision of revolutionary change in 
Latin America. The family derived its living from a small metallurgical 
factory that made instruments used in medical laboratories and hospitals. 
Like many small manufacturers, the Ayress Morenos lived near their work- 
shop in the working-class neighborhood of San Miguel on the south side 
of Santiago. 

Nieves Ayress studied early child development at the University of 
Chile. A fervent believer in the need for radical reform throughout Latin 
America in the late sixties, she committed herself to winning adequate 
housing, food, health care, and education for everyone, regardless of race, 
class, or sex. Eager to take part in the international movement, she hitch- 
hiked in Chile, Peru, and Bolivia, making contact with young revolu- 
` tionaries all over the continent. She joined Ché Guevara’s Bolivian Na- 
tional Liberation Army (Ejército de Liberación Nacional de Bolivia) after 
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his death, working with the guerrillas but criticizing their treatment of 
women. Returning to Chile in 1970, she supported the Popular Unity 
government of Salvador Allende. She left Chile again in 1971 when she 
won a scholarship to study film and television production in Cuba, but 
she was back a year later to take up graduate studies in early child de- 
velopment. At the same time, she began organizing in La Legua on the 
south side of Santiago. A manufacturing center, La Legua gave such solid 
support to the Popular Unity government of Allende that activists joked 
that after the army marched on the presidential palace of La Moneda, it 
would move on to La Legua. 

On September 11, 1973, the day of the coup, the joke proved tragically 
prophetic. Having taken the lead in overturning Chilean democracy, the 
armed forces and police under General Augusto Pinochet attempted to 
destroy any possible opposition. They rounded up workers, students, in- 
digenous people, community activists, and most members of the legally 
elected government they had overthrown. They beat some people to 
death. They took others to the outskirts of cities and towns, where they 
executed them and threw them into mass graves. Yet, despite the militant 
rhetoric immediately preceding the coup, there was very little armed re- 
sistance—except in a few places like La Legua. When the military attacked 
La Legua, local workers resisted, and the army withdrew after sustaining 
losses. Days later, the army surrounded the district, rounded up all known 
activists and their families, and tried to find out whether there was a secret 
stockpile of arms that could be used in the future. The coup and its 
aftermath resulted in the deaths of 5,000 to 15,000 people, the disap- 
pearances of nearly 4,000, and the detention and torture of 50,000 to 
150,000 others in a population of just over 10 million.’ 

Shortly after the army uprising, a neighbor denounced Ayress as a leftist, - 
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and the military interrogated her about possible stockpiles of guns and 
ammunition. They asked her about Soviet submarines along the Chilean 
coast and where the Russian Air Force planned to drop bombs, “as if 
Moscow were going to tell me all its plans,” she later remarked sarcastically 
(Res 1977, 2). Among the fortunate survivors, she got out of the National 
Stadium, where 25,000 prisoners had been held, and many, like Charles 
Horman, Jr.—made famous in the film Misiag—were murdered (Costa- 
Gavras 1982). Then she returned to work in the underground movement. 
In conjunction with friends from La Legua, she tried to discover the 
location of the army’s clandestine prisons and managed to trace one to 
the area around the San Francisco Church near the Alameda, the main 
boulevard of Santiago.” 

Comandante Alberto Esteban, a man who claimed to be an Argentine 
revolutionary, infiltrated Ayress’s group. He offered to train people for 
urban guerrilla warfare and provide them with arms. Despite Ayress’s 
objections that an uprising at that time was doomed, eleven people from 
her group followed him. At the end of December 1973, their bodies 
appeared, scarred by extensive torture. Ayress immediately withdrew from 
the university and went into hiding under the name “Valaria.” On January 
30, 1974, a month after her dead comrades were discovered, she left her 
underground hiding place and went to see her father at the family factory, 
walking into an ambush. She found the Argentine and his troops holding 
hostage her father, fifteen-year-old brother, and several employees. With 
the three family members in tow, the posse moved to what would become 
a notorious detention center at 38 London Street (Londres, 38), down 
the block from where Ayress’s group had guessed the prison might be. 
And then the first twenty-seven days of intensive torture began.’ 

She was gang-raped and mutilated as her father and brother stood by 
helplessly. Then they were all tortured simultaneously, and their tormen- 
tors threatened to make her father and brother rape her. After pretending 
that they would kill her relatives, the soldiers actually murdered a young 
man from La Legua right in front of her in an effort to get her to speak 
about possible plans to resist. Then the three Ayresses were taken along 
with some people from La Legua to a concentration camp near an army 
base. There she was tortured for more than a month. She was beaten, 
and electric prods were placed all over her body. Rodents were introduced 
through tubes into her vagina. She was hung from various limbs in various 
positions and was forced to eat excrement. They made her engage in 


? Personal interview with Nieves Ayress, Washington, D.C., January 20, 2001. 
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demeaning sexual acts with men and dogs. She was covered in her own 
blood and unable to clean herself, as jailers made rude remarks about her 
body.* 

What happened over the following years was part of a narrative of wide- 
spread state terror that overtook Chile and Argentina and many other Latin 
American, African, European, and Middle Eastern countries in the last third 
of the twentieth century. Authoritarian governments, hoping to gain in- 
formation that would enable them to wipe out any possible opposition, 
routinely tried to dehumanize their captives by inflicting unbearable pain. 
Unable to control bodily functions, ridiculed for menstruating, reduced to 
a childlike state of dependence on others for survival, they could seldom if 
ever think of anything but their own suffering. What powers of thought 
remained focused on their humiliation. Too ashamed to admit what had 
happened to them, many men and women remained silent. South African _ 
female activist Thenjiwe Mthintso recalled that “your sexuality was used to ` 
strip away your dignity, to undermine your sense of self” (Krog 1998, 179). 
And Danish anthropologist and psychologist Inger Agger (1994), who 
treats refugees from Middle Eastern and Latin American prison camps, has 
made us conscious of how torturers, by initiating violent acts that appear 
sexual, try to undermine their prisoners’ sense of agency and authority. If, 
as Agnes Heller (1985) argues, shame is what makes children defer to 
domination in the absence of force, force itself rips people out of their social 
contexts, disorients and dehumanizes them, and inhibits their abilities to 
ally with others. To reorient traumatized women survivors, Agger helps 
them reclaim the political identities that they once held by narrating the 
stories in which they had pride—stories about trying to establish more 
equitable and socially just societies. Nieves Ayress was able to speak despite 
the pain and efforts to humiliate her because her subjectivity is embedded 
in her sense of community and because she had witnesses who shared that 
trait. With the support of her mother and Antúnez, Ayress claims never to 
have lost touch with the movement for social justice of which she was a 


part“ 


Reversing the shame 

Precisely because of Nieves Ayress’s ability to create communities to which 
she could belong even when she was in solitary confinement for three 
months, she managed to resist the shame. Like Alicia Parmoy, who was 
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tortured under the military junta in Argentina (1976-83), Ayress used 
language in ways that connected her to society. While in prison, Parmoy 
remembered a children’s rhyme that she and her young daughter had 
recited. In calling out the nonsense lines, she also, in the words of Jean 
Franco, provided “her[self] with the model that allow[ed] her both to 
survive and to maintain a sense of her own humanity and that of others 
even while experiencing pain” (1992, 112). Between torture sessions, 
Ayress sang to herself or talked to inanimate objects. To ridicule her, the 
guards would taunt her by asking whom she was addressing. “The door, 
the bars, the window,” she would reply. Like a person trying to remain 
alert though drunk, she retained her subjectivity by fabricating social re- 
lations, albeit to inanimate objects. While Elaine Scarry says pain destroys 
the victim’s language, and Jean Améry, who survived Nazi torture, says 
_ that “the howl of pain defies communication through language,” they 
don’t speak for everyone (Scarry 1985; Améry 1998). To survive, Ayress 
seems to have needed to communicate and to testify. Under less violent 
conditions, she still does. 

In late February 1974, after the first month of torture, Ayress was 
briefly transferred back to Santiago to the Women’s Correctional Facility. 
Someone, perhaps a member of the staff, made an anonymous call to 
Ayress’s mother, Virginia Moreno. Moreno had been writing dozens of 
letters a day in hopes of finding her husband and children. Since their 
abduction, she had sent her other four children to friends in Argentina, 
Cuba, and Italy, while she spent her days combing the city, seeking in- 
formation about the rest of her family. Other parents in Chile also looked 
for their missing relatives, as the Association of Families of the Detained 
and Disappeared (Agrupación de Familiares de Detenidos/Desaparecidos) 
~ did in Chile, the Madres de Plaza de Mayo would do in Argentina, and 
the Co-Madres would do in El Salvador. The phone call and the fact that 
Ayress was temporarily moved to a regular prison rather than a secret 
detention center provided Moreno with the opportunity all of the other 
families craved: the ability to intercede on behalf of her child, to act as 
her daughter’s witness, 

Ayress took advantage of the limited contact with other prisoners that 
was allowed in the Women’s Correctional Facility. Still a consummate 
political organizer, Ayress told the story of her monthlong ordeal to Inés 
Antúnez, with whom she had previously worked in various political move- 
ments. Although Ayress was weak and suffering from infections all over 
her body, the two women decided that Ayress should write out her tes- 
` timony and that Antúnez, who was about to be sent into exile, would 
secretly carry it with her. She went to Cuba by way of Argentina, where 
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she contacted Fanny Edelman. As secretary general of the Women’s In- 
ternational Democratic Federation (WIDB), originally founded by French 
women survivors of the Nazi concentration camps and of the Resistance, 
she found ways to distribute Ayress’s testimony. Inés Antúnez and Fanny 
Edelman bore witness to Nieves Ayress’s suffering and brought interna- 
tional attention to her case. 

On March 8, 1974, when Ayress first saw her mother, she told her 
what bad happened. Her mother went to the local criminal court and 
filed for a writ of habeas corpus for her daughter, who had never been 
formally arrested or charged. Moreno described her daughter’s torture 
and rape. Although Virginia Moreno’s direct action made her a formidable 
opponent of the regime, her major achievement was in publicizing the 
story of her daughter’s ordeal in foreign newspapers. Reversing the gen- 
erational order by which parents customarily relay memories to their chil- 
dren, Virginia Moreno recorded and bore public witness to her daughter’s 
accounts of torture and imprisonment. Although she received threatening, 
anonymous phone calls, she herself was never detained. Largely through 
her efforts, her husband and son were released from prison in May 1976, 
and her daughter was freed in December 1976. 

In shaping their family’s tragedy into a national epic, Nieves Ayress 
and her mother proclaimed the gendered nature of political repression. 
Moreno’s petition for a writ of habeas corpus provided a detailed account 
of the sexual dimension of her daughter’s torture.* The Washington Post 
correspondent in Chile, Joseph Novitski, found the writ, which had been 
denied but remained on file. He featured Ayress’s testimony in a lead 
article, published in the Washington Post on May 27, 1974, outlining 
some of the horrors for which the Chilean government was responsible. 
Novitski reminded his readers that “charges of torture are hard to prove, 
and the junta’s rebuttals are hard to evaluate because the victims have 
almost all remained nameless” (1974, A16). Ayress’s testimony could be 
devastating to the regime because it provided detailed evidence of the 
military rulers’ brutality. 

Attempting to control the damage to the Pinochet regime’s public 
image, Rafael Otero, a Chilean columnist stationed in Washington, re- 
sponded, accusing Ayress of having studied science fiction rather than film 
in Cuba. Under his pseudonym of Paz Alegría, he disputed Novitski’s 
conclusions and his evidence, and he then aligned himself with those 
victims of rape who, he said, modestly kept silent rather than publicize 


* Archives of the Fundación Vicaría de Solidandad, Santiago, Chile, PA 12-03-74. Vir- 
ginia Moreno, “Copia exacta del original manuscrito entregado el 11 de marzo de 1974.” 
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the ways perverted men had humiliated them (Alegría 1974; Otero 1974). 
Knowing nothing about the newspaper articles about which her torturers 
interrogated her, Ayress faced increased repression as a result of the pub- 
licity that probably saved her life. But she never doubted her mother’s 
strategy. Together, Moreno, Ayress, and Antúnez refused to remain silent 
about what the military had done. By detailing the atrocities committed 
against Ayress, they reversed the shame, turning it back on the Chilean 
dictatorship where it belonged. 

Activists like Nieves Ayress represented a special challenge to the order 
Pinochet hoped to establish. Despite the widespread repression, the Pin- 
ochet government was threatened by anyone who posed an alternative to 
authoritarian rule. Rounding up thousands of the former government’s 
supporters would never be enough: Pinochet needed to neutralize the power 
_ of his adversaries, hopefully turning them around or killing them. Ayress 
was a leader of a group in La Legua, and her unwillingness to follow 
Comandante Esteban, the agent provocateur, revealed her as a thoughtful 
adversary, hence a dangerous one. Left free, she might have provided the 
leadership for an oppositional movement the government feared. Torture 
was a way to mark her as a vulnerable woman and remove her from com- 
petition for leadership. 

Sexual torture was also a way to rob men of their power to resist. Com- 
pelled to remain passive—as were Ayress’s father and brother—as a family 
member, especially a woman or child, was tortured, diminished the feelings 
of authority that helped structure masculine identity in Chile at that time 
(Agger 1989, 313; Goldblatt and Meintjes 1996, 33). In addition, many 
of the male prisoners themselves were forced to assume sexually subordinate 
positions similar to those of battered women. Because of forced intercourse, 
anal rape, and constant beatings, men’s thoughts increasingly focused on 
their own bodies. Torturers’ comments about their bodies further increased 
their shame. Physical pain impeded their sense of self, thus interfering with 
their mental ability to resist. Isolated from others, some gradually submitted 
to the dominant authority of the military. 

Although the goals of destroying the person and wiping out potential 
opposition might be the same for men and women, sexual torture affected 
them differently (Franco 1992, 104). Women in the concentration camps 
of Latin America experienced a form of gender distortion that exaggerated 
the sexuality that they had been socialized to hide. According to Agger, 
women are made to feel guilty because the torture they suffer “is the 
activation of sexuality to induce shame and guilt” (1989, 313; see also 
` Goldblatt and Meintjes 1996, 33). One thin woman recalled how her 
torturers made fun of her body for lacking big breasts and ample curves. 
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Another talked about how her tormentors told her that a fat woman like 
her merely engaged in politics to get a man (Agger 1994, 72; Krog 1998, 
179). Almost all the survivors remember how their torturers showed dis- 
gust for their smelly, dirty, blood-smeared bodies (Agger 1994, 71). By 
reducing women to their bodies, regarding the female body as despicable, 
and sexualizing the violence against them, army intelligence attempted to 
transform a woman’s identity from political activist to pathetic victim. 
Having been shamed, the women frequently felt complicit, as if they had 
accepted the authority of their captors instead of merely succumbing to 
their power. Reestablishing ties of solidarity to their political allies in prison 
and outside became an essential part of preserving their recollections of 
former aspirations and of reconnecting with personal identities of which 
they were proud. 

Unable to preserve their sense of self to the degree Ayress had with the 
support of her mother and Antinez, the political refugees whom Inger 
Agger treated in Denmark had to reconstruct their shattered sexual and 
political identities. Rather than intervene to impose her own interpretations 
of the memories of those who came to her for help, Agger tried to serve 
as an active witness, as Moreno and Antúnez had been for Ayress. Since 
Agger was especially sensitive to the loss women as political activists felt 
when their ties to their political communities were ruptured, she helped 
those with whom she worked to reawaken positive memories of past soli- 
darity and social purpose. 

Recovery, according to Agger, required getting women survivors to speak 
about the events that brought them shame (1994, 115). Without denying 
the traumas suffered by the women she saw, Agger refused to reduce them 
to their pain. She helped exiled women reconnect with themselves as political 
activists and aided them in recapturing the pride they had in that identity. 
For those who had suffered because they were the companions or relatives 
of political activists, she helped create a historical memory that embedded 
them in a political community. She promoted the narration of their lives 
in hopes of helping them regain a sense of their connection to other people. 
Combining testimonial and consciousness-raising techniques, she built on 
practices some of the women, who were allowed to speak to one another 
in the prison camps, adopted when they could describe what had happened 
to them. Through storytelling and witnessing, some women—but not 
all—were able to cleanse themselves of the sense of shame associated with 
the stain on their feminine identity scarred by the sexual humiliations of 
the torturers (Agger 1994, 122-23). Nieves Ayress intuitively worked out 
some of the same methods on her own. In her last year of imprisonment, 
she organized fellow prisoners to make crafts and to set up support networks 
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for those dying of injuries and diseases they had contracted while in prison. 
In conversations about their lives before and after they were captured, the 
women who formed Ayress’s last prison community were able to serve as 
witnesses for one another. Some of them, like Ayress and the Argentine 
prison camp survivor Pilar Calveiro, could assure that “someone [survived] 
to testify and tell the story; [that] someone . . . preserve[d] the memory 
of the concentration camps” (Calveiro 1995, 114). 

As longtime political activists, Virginia Moreno and Nieves Ayress re- 
fused to remain silent: they publicized the crimes of the Pinochet gov- 
ernment by highlighting the sexual nature of the violence to which Ayress 
was forced to submit. Ayress and her mother risked public opprobrium 
for speaking openly about sexual torture. By sexualizing their prisoners, 
army intelligence had hoped to turn people like Nieves Ayress in on their 
own painful bodies and rip them from the body politic, robbing them of 


* their subjectivity and preventing them from actively resisting. By an odd 


algebra, violence against “innocent” and modest women often appears 
worse than violence against “guilty” ones, defined as those who are sex- 
ually active or those who engaged in leftist politics. But, as Moreno asked 
in a letter she wrote a week after secing her daughter in March 1974, 
“even if she were guilty of the worst crimes, she should not have been 
treated as she was.”” Refusing to let authorities strip away her daughter’s 
dignity, Moreno argued instead that the torturers had tarnished themselves 
in attempting to humiliate her daughter. With a husband and two children 
in the hands of army intelligence, Virginia Moreno dared to reveal the 
brutality of the junta headed by Pinochet. Nieves Ayress and her mother 
refused the dictatorship’s power to define standards of gender behavior. 
They were determined to show that the military was not a group of 
principled men but monsters who tried to shame and destroy all those 
they feared. 


Witnessing 

‘Transmitting Ayress’s story not only helped save her life by making her 
a public figure, but it formed a bond among the people whom her tes- 
timony fused into a group. The story passed from her mother to Novitski 
and from Antúnez to Fanny Edelman and WIDE. Edelman, an Argentinian 
long active in human rights and peace movements focusing on women 


7 Archives of the Fundación Vicarfa de Solidaridad, Sentiago, Chile, PP 06-03-74. Letter 


` from Virginia Moreno Ayress, addressed to Raquel! Lots, Visitadora Social Nacional, Secretaria 


de Detenidos, Mimsterio de Defensa Nacional, dated March 14, 1974. 
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and children, took up the cause of the Chilean resistance and became one 
of Ayress’s chief advocates. In fact, many women’s organizations in Eu- 
rope, South America, and the United States first heard about the Ayress 
family in a communiqué dated February 18—21, 1975, that was read at 
the Third Session of the International Commission for Research [on] 
Crimes Committed by the Military Junta of Chile. Edelman and WIDF 
publicized the story in a press release, which included Ayress’s full tes- 
timony, titled “The Situation of Women.” To substantiate Ayress’s evi- 
dence about Chilean atrocities still further, Edelman’s report included 
additional evidence from a doctor with the International Association of 
Women. After examining some women prisoners at the Buen Pastor prison 
in Santiago, he noticed that they had burn marks and open sores indicating 
that they, too, had been tortured (Edelman 1975, 4). In conjunction with 
the ad hoc working group of the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights, the Organization of American States, and other human rights 
groups to which one of Ayress’s exiled brothers had written, Edelman’s 
press release provided detailed evidence about state terror in Chile. By 
bearing witness, Edelman and the WIDE helped keep Ayress’s story alive 
as a gendered historical account of the Pinochet dictatorship and as a call 
to action against it. 

In Moreno and Inés Antúnez, Ayress found personal as well as political 
supporters whose relationship to her was entirely selfless. Hither of them 
could have denied the truth of what she was telling them. Either of them 
could have shared her fate if the extent of their support had become known 
to the authorities. The solidarity and love they both showed her must 
have helped her maintain her sense of being part of a community. At the 
time, when the only men she saw were the torturers, the guards, and the 
doctors who supported the regime, she may have associated Antúnez and 
her mother with a community of women. But it is important to remember 
that she would not have found all women supportive: when Ayress was 
in the Women’s Correctional Facility in Santiago, she was under the strict 
control of Chilean nuns, women who never challenged the authority of 
the government or the torturers. 

Recounting Ayress’s courage and heroism should underscore the force 
of will it took for her to remember to speak as she continues to do. Many 
prisoners wiped their memories clean. Pilar Calveiro explains that “When 
a militant is captured he not only pretends not to know, he authentically 


* The four-page press release, copecs of which Nieves Ayres herself distributed in late 
October 1998 after Pinochet was detained in London, originally appeared under the name 
of Fanny Edelman, Secretary General of the Women’s International Democratic Federation. 
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forgets: he forgets the information that may put other people in danger; 
he forgets names, houses, and even faces. He has lost the capacity to 
remember precise information, especially that having to do with names 
and addresses. This is a recurring pattern among survivors” (1995, 106). 
Ayress seems to have needed to remember as a way of maintaining con- 
nection. Apparently, she had enough confidence in her ability to withstand 
torture without betraying her friends that she dared to keep a historical 
record, registering not only particular incidents but their meanings. 

Ayress managed to survive in jail until December 1976, when she was 
exiled from Chile. Once she was released from prison, she reclaimed her 
own story (Ramos 1999, 43). Joined by her parents for part of the time, 
she traveled to Germany, Italy, Cuba, and Mexico, where she spoke out 
publicly, challenging the Chilean government’s argument that, with her 
and the 303 other prisoners who gained their freedom from Chilean 
concentration camps on December 8, 1976, everyone who had been held 
in detention was now free (Jacobson 1976, 6). As a survivor, her words 
carried special weight, a fact that Pinochet must have realized when he 
had a spokesperson describe her as a “poor unreliable demented creature 
on whose evidence no reliance could be placed” (Jacobson 1976, 6). 
Nieves Ayress spoke out and showed that she was not crazy but that she 
had a keen memory and a strong voice. 

Both a survivor and a witness to the traumas of others, psychoanalyst 
Dori Laub has devoted his career to helping survivors of the Holocaust 
tell the detailed stories of trauma they frequently have kept hidden even 
from spouses and children. He believes that trauma is a continuing process 
that lacks any form. Traumas, according to Laub, continue to repeat 
themselves until they are externalized and shaped into stories or histories 
~ (Felman and Laub 1991, 69). 

Nieves Ayress, who views herself as a political activist who was bru- 
talized by her political enemies, has attempted to give meaning to her 
traumatic experiences by embedding them in specific stories. She punc- 
tuates her tales of the death camps with references to specific people, such 
as the camp doctor who experimented on pregnant women to see how 
much pain they could withstand, or the doctor from Catholic University 
who congratulated her for bearing a child for the fatherland before she 
miscarried the fetus conceived as a result of gang rape. Rather than relive 
the trauma, Ayress tries to document what she and others suffered to 
preserve the evidence that could one day be used against Pinochet and 
his collaborators in a court of law. 

Having said that Ayress has been able to preserve her voice is not to 
say that she speaks about the torture and degradation in her normal tone. 
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Those of us who have heard Nieves Ayress speak about her experiences 
in person or on videos are conscious of the differences between the way 
she talks about her life as a revolutionary before and after her time in 
prison and the way she talks about the torture (videocassette of Women’s 
Rights conference 1999). She clearly enjoys discussing the strengths and 
weaknesses of the radical movements of the late sixties and early seventies. 
She immediately raises questions about the homophobia and sexism of 
the left and ruminates about how more culturally radical ideals might have 
helped the international left.? By contrast, she discusses the torture as if 
in a trance or as if she were reading from a book. Words follow one 
another without inflection, as they do in the testimonies of battered 
women, Holocaust survivors, or any other victims of torture. Ayress has 
no difficulty recalling the crimes for which Pinochet was responsible. Re- 
counting what went on in Chile during the seventeen years of the Pinochet 
dictatorship is for her a form of direct action, intrinsic to her work as a 
grassroots activist and a feminist. Therefore she is cager to tell her story 
and to have others tell theirs. She speaks louder and more quickly, smiles, 
and uses her body and her hands to stress her major points. 

It is clear that she has imposed a shape, a sequence, and closure on 
the trauma she suffered at the hands of the military. But how could she 
have done that when her fate still lay in the hands of torturers who might 
have executed her at any moment, and when she had no particular reason 
to believe that she would ever get out of prison alive? A partial explanation 
may lie in another of Laub’s insights. In speaking of the Holocaust, he 
says that many survivors feel guilty, as if they “and not the perpetrators 
are responsible for the atrocities [they] witnessed” (Felman and Laub 
1991, 80). They sometimes think they survived at another’s expense and 
hate themselves for not being able to save their friends and families. 

With Nieves Ayress’s strong political convictions, derived from her 
family and from her own commitments to radical social change, she never 
seems to have wavered in her view of herself as a political prisoner. She 
regarded her adversaries as despicable and, paradoxically, was not surprised 
at their savagery. Although their treatment of her was unspeakable, she 
was able to speak. The torture itself, designed both to exaggerate her 
sexuality and at the same time to make her feel unfeminine, could have 
caused her to feel ashamed, but she was able to reverse the shame. She 
still speaks of the torturers as monsters and herself as a political revolu- 
tionary who was fighting for social justice. She is sympathetic to people, 
such as a friend from La Legua, who could not withstand the pain and 


? Personal interview with Nieves Ayres, New York, August 10, 2001. 
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sexual assault and identified Ayress from a photograph the police already 
had of “Valaria.” But she wants collaborators, who cooperated with the 
authorities after breaking under torture, to be charged, arrested, tried, 
and imprisoned for their complicity in crimes against those who died at 
the hands of the Pinochet dictatorship. And Ayress, who in conversation 
sounds cither bemused or furious when she speaks about the torturers, 
expresses blind rage against those men who rejected their partners for 
being raped in prison (Soria 1998, 5). Righteous anger, often embellished 
by a sense of irony—not shame—drives Ayress. 

The second aspect of Ayress’s story is her ability to create witnesses. 
There was Inés Antinez; her mother, who relayed her account from 
prison; Novitski; Edelman and the Women’s International Democratic 
Federation, which publicized what had happened to her; the journalists 
who immediately interviewed her after she gained her freedom and went 
into exile; the support groups all over Europe, Latin America, and the 
United States to whom she spoke after her release; anthropologists like 
Ximena Bunster, who, in the 1980s, publicized her case along with others 
who “survived beyond fear” (1993); the journalists for the New York 
Times, El Diario, and Las Noticias to whom she repeated her testimony 
once Pinochet was held in London for possible extradition to Spain. There 
are the graduate students and historians like me to whom she has told 
her story. There are those who hear her speak in public or read about her 
in articles such as this one. 

Those who have dealt primarily with the testimonies offered by sur- 
vivors of the Holocaust have emphasized the degree to which traumatized 
survivors guard their silence, unwilling and unable to tell anyone exactly 
what happened to them. Ayress, despite the personal cost, has insisted on 
~ telling her story. But Inés Antúnez could have refused to believe her. She 
could have comforted her and delayed doing anything until she, herself, 
was safely in Cuba. Certainly she and Ayress both risked torment beyond 
the imagination if anyone had found the written testimony Antúnez car- 
ried from prison. But both women seemed to regard relaying Ayress’s 
direct testimony as a political act necessary to the struggle against Pinochet 
and the military. f 

Virginia Moreno, Nieves’s mother, risked the lives of her whole family 
in order to provide concrete evidence against Pinochet. The description 
of the sexual torture her daughter underwent was part of grabbing at- 
tention. Neither she nor Ayress knew at first where Nieves’s father and 
brother were being kept or even if they were still alive when Moreno 
presented the writ of habeas corpus. Laub claims that witnesses sometimes 
feel helpless and turn their anger against those they cannot help. But 
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Moreno scems never to have wavered, perhaps because she had a witness 
of her own, her younger sister Amalia Moreno. Amalia, a seamstress and 
union organizer who later spent time in prison herself, was there to au- 
thenticate the horrors her sister recounted every day. Although Virginia 
Moreno sometimes cried with rage after returning home from visiting 
officials who failed to get ber husband and two children released, she 
suppressed her anger in her contact with authorities. But the first time 
Moreno saw her daughter in prison and learned that she was pregnant as 
a result of gang rape, Moreno lamented, “What good is this shitty life if 
you can’t help those you love?” (Ramos 1999, 16). Then she girded herself 
for battle. Moreno quickly overcame her own sense of helplessness. Boldly, 
she went to court with her daughter’s story. Facing humiliation, ridicule, 
and death, she nevertheless became her daughter’s chief public advocate, 
although she never mentioned the pregnancy, which resulted in a mis- 
carriage the following month. 

The third reason that Nieves Ayress’s testimony has remained alive is 
because she constantly reweaves it into contemporary political campaigns. 
An essential part of her present views of social justice is her feminism, 
although feminism was not part of the political consciousness of the Latin 
American radical movements of the sixties and seventies. But Chile had 
a strong feminist movement, which may have continued resonating in the 
culture. Movimiento de Mujeres de Chile (MEMCh), or the Chilean 
Women’s Movement, in particular, was so influential on the left in the 
thirties and early forties that the Communist Party of Chile tried to turn 
it into an auxiliary. But MEMCh disappeared by the early 1950s, a victim 
of the same repression that beset the rest of the Chilean left after 1948, 
when Chile experienced its own brand of McCarthyism (Rosemblatt 2000, 
111-15). Virginia Moreno and her sister Amalia may have been close to 
MEMCHh at one time, but they would have described themselves as so- 
cialists rather than feminists. Yet Ayress claims that she was outraged that 
in Bolivia only the wives and girlfriends of male guerrillas had any standing 
and that women were supposed to comfort male revolutionaries with food 
and sex. Ayress recalls that some guerrillas even charged her with inten- 
tionally trying to undermine the movement by her constant demands for 
gender equality. When asked about the origins of her feminism, she says 
she learned it from her mother, who treated all her children equally.’® I 
have no doubt that Virginia Moreno was an egalitarian. I also think that 
Ayress, as the firstborn of six children, had a special place in her mother’s 
heart that continued when she was in prison. Even if Ayress had no direct 


8 Personal interview with Nieves Ayres, New York, January 9, 1999. 
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contact with the Federation of Cuban Women (Federacién de Mujeres 
Cubanas) when she attended the university in Havana in 1971, she might 
have been aware of their growing commitment to birth control, abortions, 
and liberal divorce laws concretized in the Family Code of 1975. It is also 
likely that immediately after Ayress’s release in late 1976, her contact with 
a wider world of feminists in Europe, Latin America, and then the United 
States intensified her recognition of the gendered nature of the sexual 
torture she had suffered. I believe that feminist consciousness provided 
Ayress with a context into which she could fit her suffering and helped 
her find additional meaning for what had happened to her. 

The way Nieves Ayress bears witness would please South African poet 
and radio commentator Antjie Krog. Speaking about her hopes for the 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission in her own country, Krog pondered 
what the commission could achieve if it were concerned with “the widest 
possible compilation of people’s perceptions, stories, myths and experi- 
ences, [so that it would] have chosen to restore memory and foster a new 
humanity.” She presumed that it would thus achieve “justice in its deepest 
sense” (Krog 1998, 16). By witnessing—both in the sense of giving tes- 
timony and in the sense of bearing moral witness—Ayress has crafted a 
story of sexual and political identity and maintained a memory of the past 
that acknowledges what she and others have withstood through solidarity. 
In an effort to preserve a historical account in which she does not merely 
provide a chronicle of atrocities but explains the significance of events, 
Ayress has repeatedly told her story, especially by emphasizing the con- 
tinuities, including her own work as a feminist grassroots activist. 

There is also one final point. If testifying about one’s suffering can be 
a profound act of political resistance, what can we say about the need, 
` desire, or willingness of historians to record such testimonies and analyze 
them? Here, I must admit, I feel quite awkward. Ayress speaks about the 
torture in monotone, and I write about it in the passive voice. The appalling 
suffering Ayress withstood was part of the reason journalists were interested 
in her, and many of the interviews she gave after her release may have 
aroused voyeuristic and pornographic responses. While Ayress was in prison, 
Virginia Moreno had to take that risk in order to attract the public attention 
required to save her daughter’s life. All witnesses and historians of abuses 
of human rights must decide how much to delineate. Detailed accounts 
transform general accusations against authoritarian governments into spe- 
cific indictments. The list of crimes, which are often sexual, provides the 
evidence that could stand up in a court of law if the five hundred members 
` of the secret police who ran the concentration camps and still remain on 
active military duty in Chile are ever brought to trial for their crimes. Insofar 
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as justice involves public exposure of the perpetrators, those who have 
suffered grave human rights abuses must document those abuses if they 
can. 
Speaking about suffering, especially with reference to sexual violence, 
is particularly difficult, as the history of silence about rape amply dem- 
onstrates. And it is not clear how much the public needs to know. Those 
in the helping professions may require specifics in order to aid people in 
externalizing the feelings that constitute their traumas, but they have 
something immediate to offer in return. Psychoanalyst Dori Laub has 
argued that an emotionally supportive witness is necessary for the process 
of giving testimony about trauma (Felman and Laub 1991, 10). But the 
critic Dominick LaCapra cautions us to see that as academics and writers, 
we are merely secondary witnesses (2001, 97). Viewing or listening to 
interviews with survivors, or reading articles such as this one, provides 
information about the past, but most of us empathize at a safe distance. 
Do we really need specific facts about the causes of the trauma? LaCapra 
thinks that academics at best resemble expert witnesses, who provide a 
setting for an array of disparate ideas and interpretations. Critic Kal{ Tal 
wants to push further, to understand trauma and its survivors in a political 
context. Even more urgently, she is concerned with explaining the way 
that providing meaning for traumatic events is part of a broader political 
process in which each of us is very much involved (Tal 1996, 49-59). 
When Pinochet was first detained in London on October 16, 1998, 
Ayress immediately contacted the Spanish-language press in New York 
and found a new audience for her story of torture and survival. “Many 
people, especially young people and Chilean politicians didn’t know 
[about the human rights abuses in Chile or] didn’t want to remember. 
But I am speaking out so that it will never happen anywhere again and 
so that people will understand what a military dictatorship is” (Ramos 
1999, 16). Despite the pain she clearly relives when discussing the torture, 
Ayress secks publicity because her story is one of female solidarity and 
resistance, and the facts of her case constitute evidence against Pinochet. 
Without the shock and pain the details elicit, her testimony becomes 
blurred with so many other stories of sexual violence and abominable acts 
over the past century that it is hard for even sympathetic people to absorb. 
Journalists may have a place in documenting what authoritarian regimes 
have been doing over the past thirty years, but what is the role of scholars? 
Without delusions of grandeur, some writers and academics want to con- 
tribute to what they regard as struggles for human rights and gender equality 
by gathering the oral histories and testimonies of those who have been able - 
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to overcome pain, shame, and the fear of death in order to fight against 
sexual and political repression. And here the interplay between speakers and 
their audiences is so important. Like most oral historians, I worry about 
taking people’s testimonies without giving them something in return. For 
Ayress there is no problem. She tells me her stories as she has told them 
to other witnesses, to pass them along as a way of creating communities of 
people committed to achieving social justice. 

Never was that process more visible than in the aftermath of September 
11, 2001. When Nieves Ayress and I finally got through to each other 
by telephone the evening after two planes hit the World Trade Center in 
New York, we shared our experiences. She had awakened that morning 
feeling depressed since it was the anniversary of the 1973 coup in Chile. 
The next day we met as some of her immigrant neighbors tried to find 
. their husbands and friends who had been missing since they went to work 
at the World Trade Center. Added to the horror of the disappearances 
was the absence of records of their employment since they were undo- 
cumented workers. In subsequent weeks, we worried together about the 
antiterrorism laws and the plight of local people who lacked proper im- 
migration documents. The growing authority of law enforcement and the 
diminution of civil rights for immigrants is reminiscent of other periods 
of repression through which Ayress has lived. 

Not accustomed to remaining idle, Ayress organizes her community 
and tries to publicize what is going on around her. She coaxes me to 
come to meetings with her, and because Nieves Ayress and I are close 
friends, and she considers me someone with access to people like you, 
she tells me the stories she wants me to pass on. Nieves Ayress has always 
viewed testifying about her life and her perceptions as a form of direct 
action. Now she regards me as one of a long line of witnesses who supports 
her in her struggles. 


Department of History 
Ratgers University 
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Mary M. Childers 


“The Parrot or the Pit Bull”: Trying to Explain Working- 
Class Life 


Right after the captain of the airplane announced that he would do his 
best to warm up the cabin without toasting us, I smelled something old 
and rancid. My first thought was that it was me; there was something de- 
caying in my shoes or my blazer. But after a few worried sniffs I realized 
I was smelling the heating system. My first thought, that I was the source 
of the sour odor, had possessed me to the point of a minipanic, and I 
knew why. 

During childhood I came slowly to the awareness that I was unseemly, 
dirty, and unwelcome in the eyes of many people. Because my mother’s 
welfare check could not be stretched far enough to buy shampoo, I faced 
the world with matted, greasy hair. Teachers as well as other kids ex- 
pressed their disgust. Because my mother’s spirit could not be stretched 
far enough even to tend to her many children in the areas where money 
did not matter, I was not encouraged to see myself bravely and in rela- 
tionship to others. When teased about my dirty face, I went into corners 
to rub the area pointed to with spit and then avoided my tormentors. For 
years it did not occur to me to look in a mirror and clean my entire face. 
Out of the conviction that I could do nothing about my hair, my face, I 
gave up on the idea of defending myself. I internalized the idea of myself 
as a disgusting outsider. 

As a result, I never learned to wonder about the smell of wires or fans 
or oil warming up. To this day, close to four decades after ritual school 
humiliations, I know a lot about the heat of shame; I know very little 
about how buildings and airplanes are heated. 

—Childers 2002 


I discussed carly versions of this article with several patient, gracious people at the Center 
for Women’s Studies at the University of Cincinnati and at the Rockefeller Foundation 
Bellagio Study and Conference Center. I am indebted to numerous people for careful editorial 
help: Marianne Hirsch, Irene Kacandea, Evelyn For Keller, John Kudch, Pat McKee, and 
Valerie Smith. n 
` [Sigur Journal of Women in Cuiturs and Secisty 2002, vol. 28, no 1) 
© 2002 by The Univeraty of Chicago. All righra reserved. 0097-9740/2003/2801-0014$10.00 
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could go on and on listing the humiliations of my childhood and their 

consequences, lamenting the poverty, neglect, and deprivation and my 

attendant dissociation from reality and sense of possibility. It is easy 
for me to write about being hungry, cold, and excluded from class trips 
because of not having one damned dollar. The memories haunt me and 
demand to be externalized through my pen. A few hours of writing, and 
I am freed for weeks from the urge to shout something graphic and 
shocking about growing up dirt poor. 

It is impossible to untangle the knot of motives for this desire to testify 
to what I know as a result of growing up in a family in which three 
generations of women ended up dependent on public assistance. Am I 
licking a narcissistic wound? Begging for sympathy? Secking revenge by 
making people attend to the unspeakable? Perhaps, but what I am most 
conscious of is the need to release my helpless rage that a wealthy country 
such as the United States accepts so much poverty and misery. Even the 
most basic self-interest should prompt the comfortable to recognize that 
children who learn to feel like unseemly objects have much less interest 
in exploring and contributing to the world around them. 

My compulsion to testify is no doubt exacerbated by frustration with 
the pervasive denial of class differences in the United States. When lawyers, 
professors, sanitation workers, and waitstaff all define themselves as middle 
class, they legitimize news commentators who lambasted presidential can- 
didate Al Gore for trying to start a class war just by stating incontrovertible 
facts about working families who cannot pay rent and dental bills. I delude 
myself into thinking that my insistent witness bolsters concrete political 
efforts, such as the fair wage campaign and struggles to secure funding to 
repair the decrepit school buildings that house poor children in urban areas. 

Like many others who write personally about the experience of op- 
pression, I barge past my qualms not only because I am compelled to 
speak as a form of release or virtual politics. I also know that personal 
testimony is, in fact, sometimes a successful strategy for galvanizing at- 
tention to the erased existential, formative aspects of poverty. It is a way 
of forming communities of people who recognize shared experiences as 
a basis for political pride and action. Recognition of the mixed motives 
and political limits of personal testimony by no means cancels the pos- 
sibility of valuing its potential and what it achieves. Recognition of mixed 
motives may even enhance the value of personal writing. 

In this essay, I wish to explore aspects of my wariness about my own 
writing in order to lay a foundation for then grappling with the testimonies 
of numerous other academic women who have written about growing up - 
poor or working-class. In particular, I am interested in demonstrating how 
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the current understanding of memory and trauma can make us empath- 
ically critical readers of our own stories as well as the stories of others. 


I 

Although in the act of writing I was persuaded by the vignette from my 
own book manuscript with which I began this essay, in retrospect I could 
casily see its hyperbole, one-dimensionality, and overdetermined scripting. 
For instance, the passage ends with a claim that the shame of poverty and 
insufficient parenting has limited my understanding of the constructed 
world. Instantly compelled to focus on class, I conveniently forgot how 
much gender plays a role in keeping women from knowing about heating 
systems and the flying of planes. I could easily have concluded my analysis 
of my experience at takeoff differently; I could have written: “Raised as 
a girl in the fifties, I was so uninformed about heating systems and so 
inwardly turned that I relied on negative narcissism to explain an un- 
pleasant odor. As a girl child, a corset had been put around my curiosity 
about the world. Like so many girls, I learned not to look around. I was 
a body in the world, always sensing and avoiding scrutiny.” 

Knowing oneself to be physically disgusting and smelly and learning 
as a consequence not to scrutinize the world boldly are experiences noted 
by many women. Men still fly most planes and control the heating ducts 
in public places, but in my spontaneous writing about childhood I almost 
always focus on poverty as the cause of my disadvantage. It is difficult to 
recall multiple causes of phenomena concurrently. In focusing on class as 
a defining issue, I necessarily produce an overemphasis that erases other 
factors and replicates certain well-established ways of representing poverty. 

The selective recording in my story of being physically disgusting as a 
child is both instructive and representative. Inevitably more complex, the 
truth about my experience of poverty is that it also helped to create some 
conditions for freedom, inspiration, and resilience. Growing up close to 
Manhattan in a large, poor family left me relatively unsupervised, so that 
Thad readier access to transformative cultural and architectural experiences 
than many protected upper-middle-class children in Westchester County. 
Accustomed to not having money for clothes and makeup, I was spared 
the opportunity for certain types of gender indoctrination. Early on I 
figured out how to live on what I earned and cherished a sense of com- 
petence. I consider these aspects of my development significant and pleas- 
urable to recognize. Without pleasure, I know that being a cute white 
girl put me first in line for certain after-school jobs and allowed me to 
roam around without provoking the suspicion that followed adolescents 
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with darker skin. And yet, in my heartfelt, spontaneous writing, I represent 
myself primarily as poor and deprived. Some inherited script of what to 
emphasize and what constitutes the real story takes over. The claims of 
cause and effect to which I resort absurdly simplify the trajectory of in- 
dividual development. 

Memory manipulates us when it arrives wrapped in a particular aura 
of significance: aha, this is why I am the way I am; this is how oppression 
works on the subject. Remembering fractured truths about our past is 
not only more accurate but may also be necessary to a sense of freedom 
and possibility in the present. That sense of freedom may, paradoxically, 
be restricted by narratives that gain persuasiveness by implying that the 
speaker’s experience is unique, can be totalized as awful, or makes a univ- 
ocal point about the experience of a group of people. 

One possible index of a gap between the complexity of experience and 
established scripts for describing poverty may be the gap between dys- 
phoric details and the euphoric spontaneity of the act of remembering. 
When I remember an experience that made me feel sad, hopeless, or 
anxious at the time, I feel many emotions, but my language carries a single 
and exaggerated, plaintive tone. In writing, memories can assume a de- 
pressive posture that hides that which is actually experienced in the act 
of memory: the pleasure of surprise, the stimulation of thought, the ex- 
citement of yearning, and the titillation of the unspeakable. That range 
of emotion traveled in the course of remembering is connected to what 
happened not just in the moment but subsequently, both short-term and 
long-term. A freeze-frame vignette of humiliation can be remembered 
with the accompanying emotions of triumph or the reciprocal disregard 
that followed, but conventional vocabularies for framing memories often 
give them accessible public form while draining them of multiple personal 
meanings over a period of time. 

The unreliability of memories is increased when they engage traumatic 
materials, Traumatic memories both demand to be relived and resist being 
narrated; they often demand both repetition and avoidance. On the outskirts 
of understanding, I know that my own personal writing is inflected by 
trauma that comes from knowing hunger, stigma, erasure, and furious pow- 
erlessness both personally and through the lives of people I love. Remem- 
bering joy and freedom, as I suggested earlier, is important, but it does not 
function to balance out suffering. There are no nifty, permanent resolutions 
for suffering, although the ideology of positive thinking and the natianal 
myth of triumphant social mobility encourage us to expect people to forget 
their pasts and cease to identify fiercely with those who suffer as they once 
suffered. Traces of the trauma of poverty remain with people all of their 
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lives, in ways that they can know and cannot know, in ways that can paralyze 
or focus energy. 

In some ways, trasma secms too hyperbolic a term to apply to chronic 
poverty. Perhaps the word should be reserved for particular events of such 
intensity that the mind cannot absorb them: witnessing or experiencing 
torture, rape, or murder on an individual or mass level. Nonetheless, ther- 
apists such as Laura Brown and Maria P. Root (1992) persuasively argue 
that poverty, racism, and sexism are social phenomena that reverberate to 
such an extent in individual psyches that they should indeed be characterized 
as sources of trauma. Brown asks, “What purposes are served when we 
formally define a traumatic stressor as an event outside of normal human 
experience and, by inference, exclude those events that occur at a high 
enough base rate in the lives of certain groups that such events are in fact, 
normative, ‘normal’ in a statistical sense? I would argue that such parameters 
function so as to create a social discourse of ‘normal’ life that then imputes 
psychopathology to the everyday lives of those who cannot protect them- 
selves from these high base-rate events and who respond to those events 
with evidence of psychic pain” (1995, 103). 

To distinguish events like being a victim of the Holocaust or a violent 
hate crime from serious deprivations defined as normative in the general 
culture, I propose using a term introduced in the early 1960s by the psy- 
choanalyst M. Masud R. Kahn. Writing in traditional object-relations terms 
about the mother/infant dyad, Khan coined the phrase cumulative trauma 
to explain signs of trauma in individuals who had not been subjected to 
singularly traumatic events but had experienced maternal impingements or 
deprivations with significant frequency (1963, 1964). His term did not stick 
in the psychoanalytic lexicon, but I would like to appropriate the concept 
of cumulative trauma for conceptualizing the repeated and denied experi- 
ence of inescapable poverty. Cumulative trauma effectively describes the 
experience of being victimized by class oppression, which entails ongoing 
and silenced deprivation as well as chronic fear, including fear of losing 
housing, jobs, face, love, and a sense of hope. 


I 

For the remainder of this essay, I propose to read carefully but selectively 
three anthologies that include numerous compelling essays by women 
working in higher education who describe themselves as coming from 
working-class backgrounds. These essays engage, mostly implicitly, the 
> nexus of concerns identified in Leigh Gilmore’s The Lémesis of Autobigg- 
raphy: Trauma and Testimony (2001): autobiographical writing, memory, 
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trauma, and representativeness. Explicitly these essays struggle to explain 
how class functions for individuals in higher education in the United 
States, while they also try to consider the impact of gender. 

In her introductory comments to Liberating Memory: Our Work and 
Onr Working-Class Consciousness, Janet Zandy, the editor, remarks that 
“memory has purpose. It is a bridge between the subjective and the in- 
tersubjective—the private and unprivileged circumstances of individual 
lives-——and the objective—the collective history of class oppression. It is 
a way of moving from personal pain to public and cultural work... . 
Even grief can be put to good use” (Zandy 1995, 4). Working-Clas 
Women in the Academy: Laborers in the Knowledge Factory (1993), edited 
by Michelle M. Tokarczyk and Elizabeth A. Fay, and This Fine Place So 
Far from Home: Voices of Academics from the Working Class (1995), edited 
by C. L. Barney Dews and Carolyn Leste Law, also attempt to break 
through the silence about class in the United States by sharing and in- 
terpreting remembered experiences that disprove the cherished national 
myth of equal opportunity, particularly in higher education. 

I approach these works through an astobiqgraphical reading, as defined 
by Susan Suleiman (1994). Such a reading acknowledges its own invest- 
ments, limitations, and dangers. I began this essay interrogating my own 
writing in order to demonstrate that my moments of critique of others 
arise from a recognition of the challenges that I share with them as I write 
personally about the experience of growing up female and economically 
marginal. In a variety of ways, these essays play out the themes that I have 
foregrounded by casting a critical spotlight on my own writing. They are 
politically motivated and personally driven, persuasive and suspect, and 
marked by signs of clarity and rippling with currents of cumulative trauma. 
In calling attention to the important work that is being encouraged by 
the growing momentum of working-class studies, I want to point to some 
of the strategies that this work uses to register and harness trauma. 

In part because class status can frequently be changed and the markings 
of class are usually so much less visible than those of race and gender, and 
in part because of the conspiracy of silence that exists in this country about 
class inequality, it is very hard for individual writers to claim their own 
experiences of growing up poor or working-class as representative. Yet, 
through reading numerous reflections, one can begin to detect certain 
themes. For the purposes of the present essay, I want to look at some of 
these patterns through the insights derived from trauma studies. I am 
particularly interested in how people absorb the traumatized awareness 
that one’s very existence can be a burden on loved ones and a source of 
resentment and disgust to the privileged. I wonder what burdens are lifted 
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and what understanding is impeded by telling stories about oppressive 
encounters with more privileged individuals. Along with several of the 
essayists in these volumes, I point to the strong currents of ambivalence 
and the sense of discontinuity with which people grapple when they try 
to describe how experience is structured but not necessarily entirely de- 
termined by class disadvantage. In seeing the willingness to write through 
ambivalence and discontinuous patterns of identification as a promising 
way of conveying both suffering and buoyant resilience, I nonetheless 
recognize that I am honoring writing that reflects an impasse, writing that 
expresses both freedom and the persistence of trauma. 

I begin by identifying a formative traumatic experience, that of coming 
to know oneself as a burden on loved ones. Maggie Anderson, who was 
nine years old when her mother died, tells this story about the class 


specificity of the mother/daughter relationship: 


T can recall only one or two conversations with my mother. When 
T was about to turn six, she asked me if there was anything special 
I wanted for my birthday. Since I had been learning the wonders of 
elaborate birthday parties from my wealthy friends at school, I told 
her I would like to have a party. She turned suddenly somber, or 
maybe angry. Her question was no longer casual, and she frightened 
me with her intensity. I remember that my mother took me by the 
shoulders and her voice echoes still with the resonance of instructions 
from the dead: “I don’t care what you do with your life, but I dont 
want you to want a party.” Although I am sure I have exaggerated 
the ferocity of her injunction through the years, I am also sure that 

` I have not invented what she said. A class-based lesson for the second 
generation: “This is not a good, or even a possible, thing to want.” 
(1995, 147) 


Clarissa T. Sligh, whose autobiographical photographic montages of 
African-American poverty break many silences, tries to reconstruct how 
she learned that she was poor: 


My first memory of my family’s lack of money, of having to do 
without because we could not afford it, probably came when I was 
around eight or nine. That was when my Mom had the fifth and 
sixth babies. The seventh baby died when she was one year old. The 
three were born only one year apart. I remember being told, “I 
know you will understand.” Over time, they became the words which 
my mother used to gain my agreement to remain silent about want- 
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ing something which most of the other neighborhood children 
seemed to have—lke shoes during the summer. (1995, 253-54) 


The writers in these volumes encourage each other to bring all that 
painful premature understanding of childhood and all of its attendant in- 
comprehension into adult knowledge, revealing how the stigma and material 
reality of poverty can crush the spirit, making expansiveness and political 
resistance less likely. What one learns in interaction in the family paves the 
way for learning to expect little in the public word. Laurel Johnson Black, 
a white woman, captures the magical thinking behind some of the self- 
imposed and culturally mandated silence of the economically struggling: 


My mother had to decide between a tank of gas and an insurance 
payment. She had to decide whether or not we really needed a 
doctor. We shopped as a group so that if my new dress for the year 
cost two dollars less than we had thought it would, my sister could 
get one that cost two dollars more. We didn’t say such things out 
loud, though we thought them all the time. Words are ideas, ways 
of believing, connected to desire and fear. If I ate seconds, maybe 
I was eating my sister’s dress. If Susan was really sick, then maybe 
I couldn’t get new shoes. But if anyone ever said those things, it 
would all come crashing in. (1995, 17) 


Stories of children who have learned not to express their own desires for 
fear of hurting others have acquired a deserved iconic status in working- 
class writing. The pain of the child in such circumstances is caused in part 
by the child’s awareness from an early age that the mother anguishes over 
not being able to meet the child’s needs. Part of the trauma of poverty is 
always knowing that our needs exceed the capacity of those who are sup- 
posed to care for us, that our needs cause both them and us pain. The 
child’s empathy for the mother produces an identification with the mother’s 
distress with the child that she cannot take care of. The child is not only 
impinged upon, the child comes to know herself as an impingement. 

The academic escapees and refugees from the working class whose 
writing I am giving witness to here make it to higher education because 
their curiosity and desire to describe their experiences frequently exceed 
what was permissible in their families. But education rarely involves en- 
couraging working-class people to break the silences about the conditions 
of their lives. It often becomes, in fact, another factor in cumulative trauma 
rather than the transformative experience promised by college bulletins. 
All three of these volumes are devoted to the project of pushing higher 
education to better serve working-class students, faculty, and staff. Law 
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speaks for the educational experience of many: “What I learned in teacher 
training was that I could not explain my own existence” (Dews and Law 
1995, 3), and “my success in academia has been possible only through 
years of silence” (1995, 4). Neither the paradigms of the classroom nor 
the conversations of the residence halls and student unions allow working- 
class people to describe their own lives, particularly when doing so violates 
the codes of silence learned in families as well as in the general culture. 

These volumes include stories about college classmates who assumed 
that everyone read the same children’s books, working-class people who 
“passed” by lying about where they lived and about their parents’ jobs 
because of anticipated mockery, and students who hid the fact that they 
had to sell cherished books to buy food when financial aid was late. The 
reader witnesses the confusion of students who saw their parents being 
deferential to the wealthy parents of friends and is forced to realize that 
many students had to scrounge to secure what many of their classmates 
squandered. The experience of first-generation college students is marked 
by countless examples of humiliation in the presence of those who have 
more. Getting to college after always having been known as a ravenous 
reader only to discover that you have loved the wrong books, books 
professors condescend to, is one familiar story. Another is learning too 
late that one has struggled to finance and justify an ill-chosen field and 
institution, unaware that some degrees have prestige and open doors while 
others do not. These are not the stories working-class academics are en- 
couraged to share in environments where people refer casually to inde- 
pendent schools, Ivy League educations, and trips abroad. 

None of the incidents in themselves constitute a trauma; it is the ig- 
nored repetition of such events that embeds them as traumatic examples 
of powerlessness. The proliferation of environments in which class cannot 
be talked about as a personal experience like others leads to senses of 
frustration and isolation that are characteristic of many survivors of trauma. 
The temptation to act out is one result of such silencing and prohibition. 

In explaining her own tortured route through economic marginality 
to higher education and, finally, to an identity as a working-class writer, 
Linda McCarriston so pointedly identifies the performative options that 
were second nature to her that I fold into the title of my essay one of 
her phrases—“the parrot or the pit bull”: 


What class is, what classes are, to what degree and how individuals 
may move across class lines—these are matters for someone else to 
argue. Class is. And the denial of class, both in my personal family 
history and in the successive layers of culture that instructed me in 
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ignorance, meant simply that I internalized my lot and was ashamed: 
of my bad teeth, my bad taste, my woody-looking reprocessed wool, 
my cardboardy shoes, my congenital poor girl’s split ends and un- 
braced grin. And of everything that came out of my mouth, both 
what it said and how it sounded. An abusive homelife no doubt 
contributed to this self-image, but that abuse was completely con- 
sistent with, perhaps inevitable inside, the successive layers of social 
denial that shaped and sustained my culture. Ashamed. 

So the shame realized itself most pointedly in silence. I was like 
a parrot that had learned to say a few human words and was praised 
for them, but could no more articulate for humanity the reality of 
my experience than the bird could. This shamed silence, alternating 
with an impulse to do what the Old Man sometimes did—just “tell 
them off” in such a way that he would not be taken seriously—was 
the alternating current of my confrontation with “my betters.” The 
parrot or the pit bull. (1995, 106) 


“The parrot or the pit bull” aptly captures the extremes of voice of 
several of the contributors to these volumes’ project. The parrot echoes 
what she is expected to say, and the pit bull defies others in ultimately 
ineffective ways. In either case, what is said is both interesting in itself 
and shadowed by what is not said. Assertiveness without any expectation 
of audience or dialogue echoes loudly in the speaker’s own mind. The 
difficulties of speaking of gender and class as simultancous sources of 
oppression that shape one’s entire development are exacerbated when one 
knows that it is unseemly to admit that even one’s rhetorical strategies 
are infused with feelings like a sense of inferiority. McCarriston’s courage 
in her autobiographical writing and poetry is inspirational, exemplary, and 
excruciating. 

The voice of the pit bull is fueled by a history of silence, the lack of 
space in which to speak of what is compelling but inchoate, an earned 
conviction that no one will listen, and frustration at not knowing exactly 
what to say or who to be. Sometimes this move parallels feminist writing 
of the past twenty-five years in which the launching point for describing 
a subordinated identity or clarifying one’s sense of difference is to expose 
other women who are offensive. In some of the essays I am pointing to 
here, a sense of power and agency is achieved through a kind of scape- 
goating. Singled out without being named, individual teachers and col- 
leagues represent the disdainful, unearned privilege of the middle class 
and upper middle class. 

For example, one writer tells the following story: “Attending a feminist 
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conference as a graduate student several years ago, I overheard a group 
of women professors in the restroom complaining about tenure pressures; 
one said that she was fortunate, she had ‘several graduate student slaves 
to help her” (Fay 1993, 289). The outrageousness of the comment jus- 
tifies repeating it, but in context. Such stories, however, rarely seem to 
interrogate the representativeness of the repeated statement and often 
select the most appalling exposure, such as the use of the word stapes. 
Singling out an individual comment may provide a certain relief from the 
pain of inequality, but we still have to question the effectiveness of this 
strategy, the impulse of the pit bull. Writing in this way not only protects 
identity, it rigidifies it through disidentification with the other, who is 
recruited only to represent the source of oppression. Thus, conclusions 
about others and one-dimensional roles for one’s self are reached quickly. 
One can become too dependent on the pleasures of animus. Telling stories 
about obnoxious individuals who parade unearned privilege as though 
they are representative seems too casy, but it is understandably charac- 
teristic of the lashing out that isolates people in distress. 

Although Carolyn Steedman’s Landscape for a Good Woman (1987) has 
enabled many women to write about class, it models a disturbing example 
of how a wounded identity is preserved. At the same time, the passage in 
question is a magnificent act of resistance and naming, and I cite it here to 
demonstrate both the problems and the power of the rhetoric of resentment 
“And L I will do everything and anything until the end of my days to stop 
anyone ever talking to me like that woman talked to my mother. It is in 
this place, this bare, curtainless bedroom that lies my secret and shameful 
defiance. I read a woman’s book, meet such a woman at a party (a woman 
now, like me) and think quite deliberately as we talk: we are divided: a 
hundred years ago Pd have been cleaning your shoes. I know this and you 
don’t” (1987, 2). I would suggest that when first meeting someone, in the 
United States at least, we do not necessarily know if her grandmother or 
mother lived in a shtetl or a castle. In the act of remembering, we do not 
know our experience in an womediated way; in the act of reacting to another, 
we cannot presume to know her experience in an unmediated way cither. 
Umbrage and seething accusation are self-limiting, cognitive stopping points 
for maneuvering through the pain of never knowing when someone will 
think you inferior or you will experience them as superior. Umbrage does 
not conquer cumulative trauma; it announces its persistence. It reduces 
politics to an individual exchange. 

My reaction to Steedman’s passage comes from my decades in higher 
education seeing people, including students, overreact negatively to one 
another in ways that make organizing for institutional change, and some- 
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times thinking, impossible. At the same time, Steedman makes precisely 
the move of self-empowering disidentification that her mother was in- 
capable of achieving. The anger makes sense on many levels. It is difficult, 
of course, for any reader to know when an act of grieving and accusing 
is regressive or productive for an individual or a moment of class conflict. 

It may be that collective political protest depends on both the rational 
and irrational acting out of trauma. Given the vigorous denial of class dif- 
ference in the United States, it makes sense that people who want to speak 
experientially of the devastating multiple effects of economic deprivation 
might avoid tentativeness and postmodern interrogation of the grounds 
from which we speak in the academy. Furthermore, people who have strug- 
gled, often at the cost of employment, to create curricular changes that 
could increase the engagement of first-generation college students have 
learned from other battles to democratize higher education. Students, fac- 
ulty, and administrators have had good reason to assume that the politics 
of demand and intimidation produces more concrete results, such as support 
for academic programs, than do reasoned, subtle arguments. 

Nonetheless, I would argue that the experience of pain is so casily 
soothed by the identification of enemies that it is essential to take stock 
of habits of projection if one wants to get at the truth about the experience 
of normalized trauma. In her elaboration of the workings of what she 
calls the imsidions traumas of racism and sexism, Root argues that they 
“shape reality and reinforce subsequent construction of reality. Unlike 
. . . assumptions that traumatic events shatter assumptions about how 
the world operates, insidious traumas create and reinforce assumptions 
that the world and life are unfair” (1996, 374-75). If we anticipate of- 
fenses, we are guaranteed to disproportionately notice, personalize, and 
totalize expressions of class privilege or contempt in others. 

Because it is so hard to write powerfully about the experiences behind 
insidions trauma and cumulative trauma, particularly when writers address 
the interconnections of race, class, and gender simultaneously, it is some- 
times up to readers to supply the links and at least raise questions about 
how to weight differences and commonalities. I want to suggest one such 
reading of another theorist that is like my own reading in the beginning of 
this essay. 

Attempts to expose the subjective workings of oppression abound in the 
three collections identified above. For instance, in “A Question of Belong- 
ing,” Joanna Kadi, who describes herself as an Arab Canadian working-class 
lesbian, undertakes a complicated, ongoing process that includes memory: 
“A layer of numbness encircled the shame and degradation of growing up 
working class, a wall of amnesia surrounded certain events. I had to let the 
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layers melt, allow forgotten incidents to come hurtling back through de- 
fensive walls, feel what I could not feel at the time” (1993, 94). 

Kadi elaborates on how “the conquered self gives itself away in heavy 
shoulders and downcast cyes, quickness of self-deprecating remarks, si- 
lence, slumped body, creeping steps, the refusal to fight, the acceptance 
of abuse” (88-89). She focuses on the inscription of oppression by point- 
ing to the words and phrases that stick in people’s minds, dictating au- 
tomatic behavior, such as “You are nothing in this world without money,” 
and “I don’t belong here.” She dropped out of college telling herself she 
did not belong, later realizing that “the conquered self reiterates such 
messages to the oppressed person on a daily basis” (93). She was acceding 
to the messages that she had received all of her life, messages that make 
up what I am calling cumulative trauma. Kadi highlights sentences that 
I, for one, remember hearing almost word for word. She has identified 
key phrases that echo in the minds of many poor children, disturbing 
their confidence and resolve to fight for fairness. 

The precision and power of the linguistic repertoire of social control that 
Kadi identifies has a momentum of its own in creating the impression that 
such utterances are peculiar to working-class experience, but we would be 
mistaken if we assumed that they scar only the consciousness of working- 
class people. I think of the middle- and upper-middle-class women who 
bave told me that going to colleges dominated by elite fraternities and other 
trappings of power alerted them to subtle cues about when they were not 
welcome by the men. Some became defiant; others decided to negotiate 
partial inclusion, lessons that serve one well at Morgan Stanley and Merrill 
Lynch. They too intoned “I do not belong here,” literally sentencing them- 
selves to marginality or complicity. 

What might it mean for a working-class woman to acknowledge these 
commonalities? Would she erase the differences that create the experience 
of not belonging and its very different material consequences? Of course 
not. But she might achieve cognitively as well as emotionally an experi- 
ential understanding of class that reflects much contemporary thinking 
about class as a relational rather than a fixed category, one that must be 
addressed in conjunction with other sources of social standing such as 
race and sex but cannot be addressed in the same terms. 

Many feminists have come to suspect the effectiveness of the insistence 
on differences as a way of puncturing essentialist assumptions about women. 
As Christina Crosby suggests about individual statements of oppression as 
a source of public identity, “Such specifying statements are not de rigueur 
and serve to locate one implicitly in relation to others, a useful exercise that 
does guard against certain presumptions of universality. But consciously 
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assuming a specific standpoint, reflecting on the facts of history which place 
one in a particular way, leaves the problem of identity intact and the concept 
of history uninterrogated” (1992, 137). Crosby explains theoretically what 
I am trying to get at through a more psychological vocabulary: the ways 
in which the construction of the other can be used to assert a coherent 
identity, even if that identity is primarily as the oppressed one. The idea 
that we have almost exclusive ownership of certain sources of pain can 
encourage a sense of victimization that goes beyond usefulness and accuracy 
and can license us to deny the complexity of the experience of others. 
Internalized oppression that achieves relief by overemphasizing specialness 
and separateness sets in motion a pattern of self-definition in opposition to 
mythically described others. Such thinking may in fact be necessary and also 
desirable to resist at the same time, especially when it becomes habitual 
rather than groundbreaking. 

Many of the essays in these volumes grapple with precisely this problem. 
The writers want their pain to be acknowledged without reducing them- 
selves to the status of victims. They want to describe untenable and unfair 
housing and educational circumstances without overgeneralizing about 
the comfortable, pampered lives of middle-class peers. Some are aware 
that deeply cathected memories may stimulate out-of-context images that 
we use to represent ourselves to ourselves in formative and habitual ways. 
As a result, yearning to describe the pleasures and commitments of their 
lives while lamenting all the constraints of poverty as well as competition 
for scarce jobs from substantially more privileged peers, a number of these 
essayists that I am considering deliberately offer vacillating claims. Their 
combination of description and correction creates the empowering pos- 
sibility of multivocal autobiographical testimony, testimony that usually 
does not settle rigidly into definitions of difference to articulate a self and 
an other. But such writing can also exhibit strong tendencies toward self- 
canceling, a process of rigorously questioning the fairness of one’s own 
strong animosities and impulses before one sufficiently explores their le- 

gitimacy. What makes sense cognitively and politically in the building of 
alliances may also produce a kind of writing, i mine, that circles rather 
than satisfying readers with points. 

Thus, for example, in “Working-Class Women as Academics: Seeing in 
Two Directions, Awkwardly” (1995), Nancy La Paglia deliberately stalls 
her own desire to repudiate others. She admits that even after years of being 
on a college faculty, she thinks of faculty as “them.” She finds herself mock- 
ing academic writing but then remembers how many academic writers she 
enjoys reading. She cannot thoroughly, unselfconsciously indulge her own 
“suspicion generated by class difference” (178) because she remembers too 
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clearly that she was also an outsider in working-class neighborhoods. Unlike 
writers who nostalgically regret leaving the working-class communities they 
come from, she acknowledges her ambivalence about the world she has left 
as well as the one she has entered, taking into account the effects of her 
own woundedness on her provocation and use of interlocutors. She knows 
that she so enjoys secing the worst in people she identifies as privileged by 
virtue of class that she misinterprets them. Like the memorable people in 
Richard Sennett and Jonathan Cobb’s classic The Hidden Injuries of Class 
(1972), La Paglia struggies to deal honestly with how upward mobility 
produces wrenching discontinuity between past and present. The way in 
which she keeps catching and correcting herself is one of the strategies that 
appears in a number of these essays. 

Some essays convey a sense of ambivalence so strong it feels like the 
dissociation associated with trauma. Renny Christopher writes, “I remem- 
ber how we disrespected pencil pushers, considered them lesser people 
who nonetheless had all the power. Now I have become one, as has 
Richard. And yet we bring with us our old selves and all that scorn we 
had for people like our new selves” (1995, 143). The old self and new 
self are discontinuous and argue thus with one another: “My old self 
doesn’t respect my new self. My old self says Pm living a lazy, overpri- 
vileged life. My new self says, what more could I do? My old self says, 
you’re not doing anything productive. My new self says, you don’t know 
how to think” (1995, 140). The self-chastising voice ensures that the past 
impinges on the present rather than informing it. 

Academics from all class backgrounds who thought that they would 
devote their lives to a fight for social justice share this kind of self-doubt, 
which has both healthy and paralyzing forms. In many of these essays, 
~ the guilt about the new self and the new life has the character of survivor 
guilt, particularly because of intimate connections to people whose strug- 
gle the writers feel that they have abandoned. We see here again the 
phenomena of splitting and dissociation. Mary Cappello suffers from “a 
perceived gulf between my life and the lives of those I love and have left 
behind, the unresolved anger I feel as I devote myself to helping the 
privileged become more privileged while I feel hopelessly unable to affect 
the quality of my relatives’ lives. I feel it as a gross discrepancy. I feel my 
energies caught in a medium, singular and unbending” (1995, 133). In 
“Stupid Rich Bastards,” Black confronts the disappointment that marks 
many of these essays: “I thought learning would make it easier for me to 
protect and defend my family, myself, but the more I learn the harder it 
is to passionately defend anything” (1995, 25). The pain that echoes 
through many of these essays is intensified by the haunting sense that the 
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drive toward education and away from one’s family entails insurmountable 
losses and a sense of guilt that one can never escape. How does one 
overcome guilt in remembering smart relatives and friends who got 
tracked into vocational programs simply because they did not know how 
to behave properly, according to middle-class norms? Such guilt increases 
the powerful sense of discontinuity that makes pleasure in accomplish- 
ments in the present impossible for Christopher, who protests: “I know 
they’re telling me that Pm a more valuable person now, more valuable 
than my father or mother or brother. I want to punch them. I think they 
think Pm ungrateful” (1995, 144). 

Sustaining one’s sense of connection to working-class roots while work- 
ing in academia entails forms of alienation that are particularly acute in 
the lives of women from ethnic and racial minority groups. Joann Maria 
Vasconcellos elaborates on the gap between her Portuguese working-class 
origins and her current participation in middle-class institutions: 


The ever-present ambivalence brings me to the edge of sanity at 
times. I have not assimilated completely into the middle-class world 
of academics. I am a resistor of assimilation. What does that mean? 
I have privilege. Yes that is true. But I also have memories. Of used- 
to-be-times. Of a kitchen table. And laughter. How can I stay true 
to myself and stay in this world? This world that objectifies the 
working class. How can I benefit the working class in this middle- 
class world? Or can I? Am I merely fooling myself? These questions 
haunt me. They leave me in a perpetual state of ambivalence. The 
ambivalence comes from the fact that I refuse to forget. (1995, 117) 


The meaning and value of certain memories sharpen in the company of - 


people who have never been concerned about putting food on the table 
and, perhaps, are part of the class that guarantees that many working- 
class people have such worries. Many working-class writers with vital ethnic 
origins and identifications reject assimilation in part because they cannot 
integrate the selves they manifest in incompatible environments and can- 
not settle into easy patterns of affiliation in their professional lives. Vas- 
concellos goes on to celebrate the wisdom that is produced by learning 
to live with intense ambivalence, while several other contributors to these 
volumes testify that wisdom is clusive. They remain confused and subject 
to anger that has no outlet they themselves find acceptable. 

Family memories that provoke ambivalence are also produced by con- 
fusion about how to tell the story of working-class parents who stifle cre- 
ativity, constraining their children for fear of being rejected by them or 
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secing them rejected, warning their children about the danger of the world, 
admonishing them not to forget where they come from, and treating boys 
and girls differently. Our families make a gift, and a noose, of these in- 
junctions to remember who we are and not to betray our origins. Despite 
the many hints or outright stories about suffocating or cruel homes, home 
is still nostalgically celebrated in some of these stories as a safe place primarily 
in contrast with the academic world, where working-class voices are sup- 
pressed and punished and where smart, eager young people learn to be 
ashamed of themselves and their origins. But particularly in the volume 
edited by Dews and Law, This Fine Place So Far from Home, there are many 
essays that resist nostalgia, despite all the needs that it may meet. 

All three of the volumes I am discussing here contain essays that express 
dissatisfaction with feminism for not thoroughly addressing class as an issue 
that is intertwined with gender, but few writers make an effort to calculate 
the relative importance of different factors because doing so is so hard. They 
focus on one factor, class, because that is the most underarticulated element. 
The force of gender is communicated primarily through description rather 
than theory. Cappello, for instance, dramatically describes growing up in 
the close quarters of a working-class neighborhood. “But the violence of 
secing and being seen of being forced to listen and being wholly heard was 
outdone by the violence of body opening body, of male against male or 
male against female” (1995, 129). For the most part, in these essays fem- 
inism is enriched by recognitions of the suffering of working-class men, of 
fathers, brothers, and friends. The fact that the Dews and Law and Zandy 
anthologies also include essays by working-class academic men highlights 
how shared experiences of class cross gender lines while not erasing them. 
Identification across gender lines on the basis of class is often complicated. 
Christopher, a carpenter’s daughter, describes the dilemmas of being con- 
scious of class relations on a college campus: “I make it a point to say hi 
to the guys working, to recognize that they’re there, but I know that they 
see me as one of the college people. I want to show them my scars, my 
still-present callouses, but they'd just think I was flirting with them. And 
the truth is that I was never wholly one of them, just as I am not now 
wholly and unreservedly an academic” (1995, 138). 

Needing to assert that one is not wholly identified with one’s working- 
class origins, with feminism, and with academia; at home nowhere, alien- 
ated from the start, and fraught with yearning for an impossible state of 
belonging. Compelled to remember with longing a past that was uncom- 
fortable at best. Fearful, but fierce. Fragmented. 

Such fragmented voices express the crisis of intersectionality evoked 
powerfully in 1989 by Kimberlé Crenshaw in an article in which she shows 
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how a “single-axis analysis” distorts the experiences of black women and 
reduces the recognition that they receive from antidiscrimination law and 
feminist politics. Crenshaw focuses on the insufficiency of discrete cate- 
gories to describe the lives of the “multiply burdened.” Similarly, Michele 
Wallace (1992) points to the existential and material challenges of being 
the body in which oppressions double up and multiply in ways that escape 
representation. 

Wallace’s use of the notion of double jeopardy is referred to by at least 
two of the writers in these collections, not surprisingly. What women of 
color and white women reveal when they analyze their working-class or- 
igins, gender, and subsequent jagged mobility is our own difficulties in 
narrating the collision of factors, the uneven developments of advantage 
and disadvantage, and the confusion produced by identifying sources of 
trauma. Part of what drives disconcerting personal writing that reaches 
for political significance is the implicit conviction that telling stories with 
an awareness of analytically elusive complexity may stimulate concepts, 
rhetorics, and structures for grasping more surely the tensions and si- 
multaneity of race, class, and gender. 

The voices to which I have given witness testify to traumatic patterns 
of working-class life that appear in stark relief against the background of 
higher education. But what class is, again to echo McCarriston, remains 
necessarily unclear even when the urgency of describing it remains. Point- 
ing to the narrative tendencies that express cumulative trauma alongside 
intended and inadvertent messages is only one way of showing that work 
on cultural memory, trauma, and testimony can provide vehicles for the 
expression and working-through of class oppression. One anthology of 
working-class women’s writing, Zandy’s Calling Home: Working-Class 
Women’s Writings, an Anthology, aptly includes sections titled “Bearing 
Witness,” “Testimony for Workers,” and “Culture—Lost and Found” to 
organize the presentation of working-class voices (Zandy 1990). Such 
categories frame efforts to describe the stifled existential reality of chronic 
economic insecurity and the culturally muffled subjectivity of the poor. 
But it is up to readers in academia, those of all origins who are not wholly 
identified, to address the traumas outlined by fighting to make universities 
in the United States places where working-class experience can be re- 
membered, described, honored, and changed. It is up to writers from 
working-class backgrounds to remember educational and other formative 
experiences that occurred at the intersections of opportunity and obstacles. 
The difficulties of doing so while recognizing the role of cumulative 
trauma as both a source of knowledge and a distorting lens are worth 
facing because, if nothing else, they can help academics become teachers 
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who are ever more alert to bright students who feel that they do not 
belong in college. 


Associate Dean of Arts and Sciences 
Brandeis University 
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Elizabeth Yuktins 


Bastard Daughters and the Possession of History In 
Corregidora and Paradise 


Property might have a gender and. . . gender might be a matter of 
words. 
—Patricia Williams 1991, 13 


Lost property. Property that the owner no longer possesses due to acci- 
dent, negligence, or carelessness, and that cannot be located by an ordi- 
nary, diligent search. 

—Black’s Law Dictionary 


heoretical debates about trauma, memory, and representation that 

have circulated over the past decade have generated important and 

divisive ideas about the relationship between memory and property. 
Central to theories about trauma are questions about possession (at a 
most basic level, does the person who experiences trauma possess mem- 
ories of the trauma, or do the repressed memories possess the survivor?), 
and the term posession must be understood to signal issues of ownership, 
property claims, and transmission. The question of whether traumatic 
memory is a form of property that can be claimed, possessed, and passed 
on to others plays a central role in an array of important cultural arenas.’ 
In public debates ranging from contemporary psychoanalytic therapy tech- 
niques to judicial decisions on American slave reparation suits, theorists 
have both declared and disputed the legitimacy of trauma claims.” The 
questions that I am interested in exploring in this essay concern who has 
the capacity to claim proprietary rights to traumatic memories and how 


I would like to thank Julie Crawford and Gillian Silverman for ther editorial insights 
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1 See, e.g, Caruth 1995; Hartman 1995; Hirsch 1996, 1997; Michacls 1996; Leys 2000. 

? In regard to current psychological debates about trauma and memory, see Appelbaum, 
Uyebara, and Elin 1997. For the prevailing judicial sentiment toward the possibility of federal 
reperations for descendants of American slaves, sec Cate z U.S. 1995. 
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such memories are imagined as transmissible or untransmissible material. 
In Gayl Jones’s Corregidora (1975) and Toni Morrison’s Paradise (1998), 
the forms of historical trauma experienced by the novels’ families predate 
the recollected stories offered by the witnessing daughters, and the anach- 
ronistic narratives that the daughters feel compelled to narrate highlight 
the disjunction between authentic historical experience and uncertain me- 
morial claims. Through their storytelling the daughters in each of these 
novels assume the responsibility of historical testimony, yet they also ex- 
press a consciousness of illegitimacy in this endeavor, for, as Jones and 
Morrison both make clear, kinship can neither authenticate nor secure 
memory. 

The two literary texts I use to explore issues of trauma, legitimacy, and 
inheritance foreground the complexities and paradoxes of memory claims 
in American culture. To tell stories about slavery and the traumatic effects 
of American racism, Jones and Morrison each create a bastard daughter ~ 
as their narrative’s gencalogist and historian, and the daughters’ illegiti- 
macy bespeaks both their family status and their inheritance capacity. By 
exploring the meaning and implications of illegitimacy in the novels, I 
seck to recuperate the term bastard as I argue that these authors use 
bastard daughters to highlight the problems inherent in traditional sche- 
matizations of property claims and genealogical descent. Jones and Mor- 
rison each portray a protagonist whose story is shaped by her awareness 
that historical trauma creates an insurmountable barrier to familial co- 
hesion and inheritance. In Corregidora, the main character, Ursa Cor- 
regidora, describes her familial responsibility to bear children and to teach 
them about the historical traumas suffered by her foremothers under Bra- 
zilian slavery. Living in the mid-twentieth-century United States, with 
experiences far different from those of her foremothers, Ursa feels both - 
the urgency and the inaccessibility of the memories necessary to testify 
against past brutality. Whereas Ursa’s witnessing responsibility takes the 
form of a reproductive mandate, Parsdise’s Patricia Best assumes the role 
of a scribe, testifying to the public and private traumas experienced by 
her predecessors. As a writer Patricia reproduces family and community 
history on paper, yet her sense of historical alienation is similar to that of 
Ursa in that she did not experience the formative traumas of race seg- 
regation and economic disenfranchisement that shaped her town’s and 
her family’s social identity. While Patricia Best’s story is only part of a 
long and complex story, Morrison’s decision to give her a distinctly 
bounded section in the novel testifies to the importance of the questions 
therein raised. Despite having grown up in the town and having served 
as a passionate community participant, Patricia Best feels her unintegrated 
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status: she is part of the community’s metanarrative, and yet her status in 
the community is always demarcated and bounded by experiential and 
genealogical difference. I argue that while Jones’s and Morrison’s bastard 
protagonists struggle within and against a pervasive sense of social and 
legal illegitimacy, their most powerful experience of alienation arises from 
their sense of memory loss. They feel cut off from their mothers and their 
matrilineages—which engenders traumatic object loss for both protago- 
nists—and obstructed from access to traditional inheritance rites not be- 
cause they forget their families’ traumatic history but, rather, because they 
are not able to claim experience of, and thus legitimate rights to, this 
inheritance. While other scholars have used trauma theory to interpret 
the testimonial efforts of Ursa Corregidora (Dubey 1995; Morgenstern 
1996; Simon 1997), this essay specifically compares how Jones and Mor- 
rison portray the impossibility of claiming inherited memories. I argue 
that the searing language of Jones’s and Morrison’s bastard daughters 
must be understood to articulate, as well as to veil, the dispossession felt 
by the descendants of trauma survivors. “Illegitimacy” must be understood 
broadly as an idea that defines their familial status, describes their alien- 
ation from past historical events, and haunts their fraught efforts to cohere 
a personal story out of memories that are not theirs to possess. Finally, I 
argue that an ideology of illegitimacy also operates in conflicts between 
official, dominant versions of history and the histories experienced and 
remembered by traumatized minority groups: the claims of the latter are 
defined as invalid and illegitimate when a dominant group seeks to avoid 
historical responsibility. Thus the testimonies offered by Morrison’s and 
Jones’s bastard daughters are narratives that both trouble family traditions 
and, on a larger scale, distinctly vex hegemonic versions of history that 
` seek to disavow and silence such stories altogether. 

My argument relies on the juxtaposition of two suggestive theories of 
genealogical transmission, one located in the study of African-American 
literature and one developing out of the study of the testimonial practices 


* Interestingly, Morrison gives Patricia Best the married name Cato, which is the same 
name featured in the most famous Amencan slave reparations lawsuit to date. Patricia Best 
attempts to marry into the Cato family to gain greater community legitimacy, but after her 
husband dies the town refuses to remember or authorize this name in the long term. In the 
Cate deasion (1995), occurring three years before the publication of Paradis, the Ninth 
Circurt Court refused to recognize the Cato family history as legitimately traumatized and 
legally entitled to recognition and reparations by the federal government. While the novel 
and the court case certainly differ in thematic focus and legal ideology, both are centrally 
concerned with the effects of the past in the present and with contestations over collective 
memory. 
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of the children of Holocaust survivors. I will explain these two theoretical 
paradigms, but it is first important to make clear that this essay does not 
seek to establish a reductive correlation between the traumas experienced 
during and after American slavery and traumas experienced in the Ho- 
locaust, for these historical events, their causes and effects, elude simple 
equation. One way in which the two histories can be compared, however, 
is in how historical trauma reverberates in descendant generations. Over 
the course of the twentieth century, the specters of the Holocaust and 
American slavery—each trauma’s violence and its continuing effects—have 
played similar roles as “founding traumas” for their respective commu- 
nities. Dominick LaCapra defines a founding trauma as a historical event, 
such as the Holocaust, slavery, or apartheid, that comes to constitute a 
group’s collective identity and becomes the basis for group members’ 
individual identity (1999, 724). Slavery in the Americas and the Holocaust 
in Europe are founding traumas from which, respectively, twentieth- 
century African-American and late twentieth-century Jewish collective 
identities have emerged and to which they continue to respond. The 
firsthand experience of violence has historical specificity, but the effects 
of time and distance on traumatic memory also create a recognizable array 
of psychological symptoms in the descendants of trauma victims, including 
anxiety, alienation, guilt, and ambivalent desire. In fictional and nonfic- 
tional works alike, the descendants of the victims of these collective trau- 
mas describe a twofold struggle: to inbabit and enliven a memory that 
was not their own and to pay homage to a violent and devastating history. 
While the founding traumas shaping each group’s contemporary cultural 
identity are very different, the descendants of American slavery and the 
European Holocaust experience some similar material and psychological 
conditions: witnesses to the historical trauma have died or are aging, 
historical documents have been destroyed and/or lost (often at the hands 
of dominant authorities), and the living conditions of the descendants 
differ considerably from those of their predecessors. Testimonials by the 
descendants of trauma victims frequently are compelled to ask the ques- 
tion, in the words of Patricia Williams, “I wonder what it would have 
been like” (1991, 18). But in the very act of having to ask this question 
and supply an imagined response, alienation from—and perhaps betrayal 
of—the founding trauma is made evident. 

The first theory of genealogical transmission that I would like to mo- 
bilize as means to consider traumatic memory and its inheritance in Jones’s 
and Morrison’s novels is by Hortense Spillers. Her work pertains to literary 
depictions of family relations within traditional American racist and sexist 
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paradigms. Spillers makes the interesting claim that because all property 
is presumed to pass through the son in patriarchal cultures, a girl or woman 
cannot qualify for the traditional social identity of “bastard”: “Because 
the traditional rites and laws of inheritance rarely pertain to the female 
child, bastard status signals to those who need to know which son of the 
Father’s is the legitimate heir and which one the impostor. For that reason, 
property seems wholly the business of the male. A ‘she’ cannot, therefore, 
qualify for bastard. . . status, and that she cannot provides further insight 
into the coils and recoils of patriarchal wealth and fortune” (1987, 65). 
Spillers’s statement about the traditional inability of women to possess 
family property raises interesting questions about the ability of daughters 
to lay claim to family legacy, including the inheritance of family memories. 
Spillers’s analysis provokes a paradoxical question: If women are not con- 
_ sidered legitimate claimants to patriarchal inheritance, then are women 

not bastards or are all women bastards? Spillers asserts that a girl or woman 
cannot qualify for bastard status, and this places her deductive reasoning 
in interesting tension with Jones’s and Morrison’s novels, which are all 
about the reproduction, both literally and metaphorically, of bastard girls. 
As the verbal and written genealogists of their family histories, these bas- 
tard daughters struggle to shape their stories within a doubly illegitimated 
paradigm. They each attempt to cohere a family history within specific 
American cultural contexts that, first, disavow certain forms of black ex- 
perience and, second, disallow either daughter to engender a public or 
private fantasy of familial authority and integration. 

These questions about the gender of illegitimacy and the inheritance 
of family property can be used to complicate a second theory of genea- 
logical transmission developed by Marianne Hirsch. In recent years Hirsch 
“has studied the dynamics of second-generation trauma, that is, the ex- 
perience of traumatic memories by the children of trauma survivors, a 
phenomenon she calls pastmemory (1996, 1997, 1999). Hirsch discusses 
how a child of trauma survivors struggles to make sense of “traumatic 
memories that preceded her birth but nevertheless define her life’s nar- 
rative” (1999, 8). She argues that the visual or narrative representation 
of second-generation postmemory—the constitutive memory of events 
that, in fact, were never experienced—takes the form of “an intergener- 
ational act of adoption and identification” in which the children of sur- 
vivors adopt the traumatic experiences, and thus also the memories, of 
others as their own and inscribe them into their own life story.* The reason 


* Hirsch 1999, 6, 9. Hirsch’s notion of adoption is indebted to Geoffrey Hartman’s 
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why postmemory works as an analytical paradigm in exploring African- 
American literature is because the term describes a disorientation in time 
and place—such as the disorientation experienced by Jones’s and Mor- 
rison’s characters—by persons who feel they cannot directly access the 
past that so powerfully bears upon their present, cannot refuse the re- 
sponsibility of memory, and cannot ignore the resonating political effects 
of trauma in history and contemporary culture. The term postmemory 
evokes a psychological bind wherein descendants of trauma victims must 
find coherence in relation to “an absence too heavy to carry” (Morrison 
1998, 102). While I agree emphatically with Hirsch’s theories about the 
importance of the second-generation effects of trauma, I believe that there 
is often a more pervasive and paradoxical sense of dispossession felt by 
the descendants of trauma survivors than is recognized by Hirsch’s term 
adoption. Over the course of this essay, I extend Hirsch’s theory beyond 
the children of trauma survivors to reckon with the witnessing respon- 
sibilities of subsequent generations, and I examine how Morrison and 
Jones develop bastard characters—daughters who are literally and em- 
blematically illegitimate—to signify alienation from experiential history 
and the memory rights that would accompany it. The novels’ bastard 
daughters are keenly proximate to the stories and effects of a family trauma, 
but they are denied access and legitimate claims to the traumatic event 
and thus to its memory, which represents a crucial and constitutive form 
of family property. 

Where Hirsch uses the term adoption to describe the integrative act of 
memory transmission between generations, I would substitute the more 
troubled and troubling terminology of tHegitimacy. I believe that the trope 
of illegitimacy offers a means to describe the fraught and often paradoxical 
position of the descendants of trauma survivors: they recognize their im- 
portance in the family’s genealogical trajectory, yet they feel unable to 
access formative family experience and therefore cut off from the inher- 
itance of crucial, constitutive family memories. To phrase it simply: the 
descendants of trauma victims are # part of the family, yet they sense that 
they are apart from full filial legitimacy. Ursa Corregidora encapsulates 
this consciousness of being both inside and outside family history with 
the statement, “Corregidora was theirs mors than bers” (Jones 1975, 102). 

To describe Ursa’s and, in Paradise, Patricia Best’s anxious understand- 
ing of matrilineal alienation, I use the term bastard consciousness: an in- 
tense, disorienting, and at times debilitating sense of being cut off from 


work on the Holocaust, historiography, and intergeneranonal memoralizanon. See Hartman 
1996. 
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and denied rightful claims to previous generations’ memories. This idea 
of bastard consciousness adds to Hirsch’s theory of postmemory because 
it integrates the effects of illegitimacy into the memorializing strategies 
of the descendants of trauma survivors. The theory of bastard conscious- 
ness is certainly not limited to the experience of women, but the gendered 
implications of such a consciousness become visible when examined along 
with the status of women within a patriarchal social order. While denied 
the right to serve as the legitimate bearer of the family name within 
patrilineage, women are also denied the legitimacy of their own history, 
and it is this loss of access to matrilineal history as both a social phenom- 
enon and a familial memory that most disturbs these bastard daughters. 
What is most distinctive in both Jones’s and Morrison’s novels is the idea 
that the daughter’s bastard status arises not from a missing father nor 
from her alienation from patriarchal property rights but, rather, out of 
her understanding of matrilineal loss. In both feminist novels, the daugh- 
ters’ access to their mothers’ memories are either blocked or lost, and it 
is the poignancy of the absent mother and inaccessibility of her memories 
that structures and compels the daughter’s bastard narrative. 


Bastard birthmaria 

Corregidora is a story in which the daughter’s desire for matrilineal con- 
nection arises out of the foreclosure of historical experience and the limits 
of memory transmission. Cut off from her foremothers’ stories by the 
uncontestable machinations of time and geography, Ursa Corregidora is 
simultaneously formed by family history and denied access to matrilineal 
legitimacy. Ursa not only lacks the direct experiential and genealogical 
link to a Brazilian slave owner that her mother and foremothers share, 
but she also lacks the means to produce witnesses to the family trauma 
that might have, according to the mandates of her foremothers, mitigated 
her historical alienation from the trauma. In other words, Ursa is both a 
part of and apart from the matrilineal history that drives her story, and 
it is this consciousness of proximity without legitimacy—her bastard con- 
sciousness—that shapes her testimonial narrative. In Corregidora, Ursa’s 
illegitimacy is a subtle narrative issue. At a literal level, she was conceived 
out of wedlock. At an important symbolic level, she descends from a family 
of women who demand, as I will explain later, both the reproduction of 
daughters and the absence of father figures. However, in examining Ursa’s 
_ story, I want to expand bastardy beyond its traditional meaning. The 
customary definition of bastardy identifies a child lacking a recognized 
claim to the father’s property, but I want to extend this term to recognize 
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a daughter’s severance from matrilineal inheritance. Ursa’s struggle with 
illegitimacy does not come from facile moral codes about marriage and 
procreation, but, rather, it arises out of her alienation from one of the 
few forms of property that her foremothers were able to bring with them 
out of Brazilian slavery: their memories. As a descendant of these women, 
Ursa is compelled to articulate their stories, but as her confusions, hesi- 
tations, and resistances suggest over the course of her narrative, anach- 
ronistic verbal recantations only serve to fracture matrilineal integration. 

Jones begins her novel with a series of seemingly normative biographical 
details that establish Ursa’s social identity: heterosexuality, legal marriage, 
gainful occupation. She married a man, Mutt, in 1947 and was employed 
as a singer at “Happy’s Cafe.” The suggestion of personal case, however, 
is disrupted quickly by the third sentence, which asserts Mutt’s aggressive 
presence: “He didn’t like for me to sing” (Jones 1975, 3). In relation to 
this impediment, Ursa’s story then quickly descends into a rapid and 
nightmarish summary of physical violence, reproductive loss, and psycho- 
logical trauma that establishes the ensuing narrative’s form—a series of 
attempts to cohere fragmented recollections. Having been pushed down 
the stairs by Mutt, Ursa loses an early pregnancy and subsequently un- 
dergoes a nonconsensual hysterectomy. Ursa describes her loss: “I lay on 
my back, feeling as if something more than the womb had been taken 
out” (6). As she lies recuperating in her friend Tadpole’s apartment, Ursa’s 
consciousness shifts dramatically, by means of narrative breaks and itali- 
cized print, between her present situation, her genealogical past, and her 
imagined sterile future. These jarring, but clearly interrelated, fluctuations 
in narrative symbolize Ursa’s own relationship to time, her body, heter- 
osexual relations, and a certain reproductive imperative. Since she was a 
child, Ursa has been told that the generative aspects of biological repro- ~ 
duction must always answer back to the psychological trauma of ber 
family’s enslavement in Brazil. When Ursa recollects telling Mutt, “I have 
a birthmark between my legs” (45), she depicts her genitalia as a liminal 
site of both creative pleasure and traumatic repetition. This birthmark 
signifies a point where mind and body, past and future, self and family 
converge. In this statement to Mutt, Ursa imagines that all her family 
history culminates in a focal point, between the legs, and she identifies 
this marking as her indelible and irrefutable matrilineal inheritance, The 
birthmark is a form of material property that she believes she is born 
with—and, in the story, struggles for ownership over—but the historical 
trauma that gives meaning to this reference point exists beyond her ca- 
pacity for comprehension, and this dissonance between form and sub- 
stance leaves her consciousness in an anachronistic flux. 
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In Jones’s narrative, the Corregidora women’s genitalia cannot not be 
marked by history, and they must navigate the profound psychological 
implications of having biological reproduction visibly and brutally intersect 
with ideological reproduction. Her characters, as represented in Ursa’s 
first-person narrative, are consumed by the family’s traumatic origins as 
the slaves /prostitutes/children of the Brazilian slave owner, Corregidora. 
Yet, rather than being able to locate horror in a fixed and distanced past, 
these familial origins demand continuation, for the purpose of the 
women’s reproductive acts is to create inheritors for their story of trauma. 
Ursa recounts the repetitive history of violation and reproduction in a 
series of scenes fluctuating between her telling the family history to Tad- 
pole and her great-grandmother telling the story to Ursa’s younger self. 
Ursa offers the following information about her family’s brutalized past 
.. to Tadpole: “Corregidora. Old man Corregidora, the Portuguese slave 
breeder and whoremonger. (Is that what they call them?) He fucked his 
own whores and fathered his own breed. They did the fucking and had 
to bring him the money they made. My grandmama was his daughter, 
but he was fucking her too. She said when they did away with slavery 
down there they burned all the slavery papers so it would be like they 
never had it” (8-9). The Corregidora women’s mandate to repeat this 
history has everything to do with inheritance of the story as familial prop- 
erty and the gendered capacity of the listener to reproduce, in turn, further 
witnesses. Each child serves as “evidence,” and, yet, while Ursa is a part 
of this matrilineage, she does not fully understand that which she is com- 
pelled to testify. The question that she interjects into her testimony to 
Tadpole illuminates her masquerade of authority and her anachronistic 
status: “Old man Corregidora, the Portuguese slave breeder and whore- 
monger. (Is that what they call them?)” The parenthetical aside within 
this statement can be understood to symbolize Ursa’s own integral and 
yet alien position within the Corregidora history: she knows the story she 
must tell, but the historical memories and language are not truly hers. 

When telling Ursa her history, Ursa’s mother suggests that the mat- 
rilineal imperative to perpetuate witnesses demands not only procreation 
but the reproduction of females. Ursa’s mother describes feeling pro- 
foundly out of control of her body in terms of both her family relations 
and her lover, Ursa’s father. But she knows it is a daughter that will be/ 
needs to be born: “I knew you was gonna come out a girl even while 
you was in me. Put my hand on my belly, and knew you was gonna be 
one of us. . . . I knew you'd be a girl. I knew my body would have a 
girl” (117). In effect, the Corregidora women seek to engender an un- 
mediated genealogical connection to their original torturer/owner/father 
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in the sense that there will be no sons to create either an unwanted 
patrilineal filiation or a new patriarchal genealogy. According to Euro- 
American legal tradition, an illegitimate son has the right to begin his 
own, separate lineage, and such an act of separation would have no place 
in the Corregidora women’s genealogical vision. In contemporary Amer- 
ica, these women seek to maintain the endogamous quality of this familial 
history. Instead of extending proliferative family lines, they specifically seck 
to create a lineage of illegitimate daughters, all of whom transgreasively 
bear the Corregidora name in order to offer focused and vituperative 
genealogical evidence of their forebear’s brutality. 

Pacing a dual burden of carrying the Corregidora name and being 
unable to perpetuate the subversive reproductive politics envisioned by 
her foremothers, Ursa questions her genealogical status after her hyster- 
ectomy. Because she believes that she is no longer able to enact purposeful 
reproductive illegitimacy—that is, bearing Corregidora’s descendants in 
order to expose his crimes—Ursa imagines herself torn between the pre- 
scriptions of matrilineal duty and her own divergent (and surgically im- 
pacted) desires. Viewing both her physical body and her familial identity 
as isolated and suspect, she feels herself cut off from matriarchal systems 
of authorization and therefore a bastard to matrilineal inheritance. When 
Ursa tells Tadpole, “What my mama always told me is Ursa, you got to 
make generations” (10), she can only experience this injunction as loss, 
for her relation to her mother has been, she feels, irreparably fractured. 
In the early part of her narrative, after her hysterectomy, Ursa imagines 
herself as a body emptied of purpose, and this engenders profound dis- 
orientation about her place and identity in history. Her confession that 
she feels as “if part of my life’s already marked out for me—the barren 
part” (6) develops into an obsessive dreamscape linking Mutt’s violence, * 
the cause of her perceived bodily vacuity, to Corregidora’s violence. Both 
are constitutive of her psychological entrapment: “Yes, [ remember your 
hands on my ass. Your damn hands on my ass. That vomity feeling when 
they squeezed my womb out. Is that the way you treat someone you love? 
Even my clenched fists couldn’t stop the fall. That old man still howls 


* Furthermore, Urea’s mother suggests thar there had been boys, but under Corregidora’s 
control, with his attention to patriarchal control and profit potential, boys did not become 
part of the known genealogical history. “I think there was some boys. I think they told me 
there was same boys, but Corregidora sold the boys off (61). 

* On the legal positions and rights of (nonensiaved) bastard sons, sec Teichman 1980, 
36. 
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inside me. You asked me how did I get to be so beautiful. It wasn’t him. 
No, not Corregidora. And my spirit, you said, like knives dancing. My 
veins are centuries meeting” (45—46). As this statement attests, Ursa at- 
tempts to refuse Corregidora’s omnipotence, but her denials are pitted 
against the nearly overwhelming psychological pressures of familial ex- 
perience and identity disorientation that constitute “postmemory.” In her 
writing about the clash of past and present in the psychology of the child 
of a trauma survivor, Marianne Hirsch portrays an experience of untenable 
paralysis: “Postmemory characterizes the experience of those who grow 
up dominated by narratives that preceded their birth, whose own belated 
stories are evacuated by the stories of the previous generation shaped by 
traumatic events that can be neither understood nor recreated” (1997, 
22). This “postmemory” paralysis must be broken through by the second 
generation either by the fantasy of identification and adoption or the 
fantasy of challenge and rejection of memories that are not one’s own. 
Ursa’s first-person narrative, an expression of an outside/insider bastard 
consciousness, reveals how ego development for the children of trauma 
survivors can be a fluctuating combination of both these fantasies. Her 
“belated” story and outsider status enable her to refuse Corregidora’s 
omnipotence and omnipresence in her life, yet they also leave her with 
fraught relation, and loyalty, to her family. 

Ursa’s first-person stream of consciousness represents an effort to place 
herself within the matrilineal tradition of bearing witness. With its asser- 
tions, denials, queries, and refusals, Ursa’s first-person, blueslike narrative 
moves into a public realm not pursued by her mother or grandmothers 
and articulates her demands for patrilineal accountability in a self-reflexive 
rather than a repetitive manner: “I wanted a song that would touch me, 
touch my life and theirs. A Portuguese song, but not a Portuguese song. 
A new world song” (59). In Ursa’s newly developing form of testimony, 
it is the survival of self-consciousness that assumes importance, not the 
submersion of the self in matrilineal compliance. Cut off from her repro- 
ductive mandate, Ursa begins to vitalize the freedoms offered by her 
alienated bastard consciousness—that is, to develop her consciousness 
from a condition of fracture to an awareness of generative differ- 
ence—when she imaginatively recreates her foremothers laying claim to 
their bodies rather than only serving sexual dictates. Alongside her Great 
Gram’s recollection of Corregidora’s abuse, Ursa begins to create stories 
that allow her foremothers sensual and, crucially, private bodies: “And 

_ you, Grandmama, the first mulatto daughter, when did you begin to feel 
yourself in your nostrils? And, Mama, when did you smell your body with 
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your hands?” (59).” While Ursa repeats her foremothers’ stories as she 
tells her own narrative, their histories are not necessarily encapsulated and 
remembered within a seamless and stable filial testament. Ursa’s fantasies 
of her mother’s and grandmothers’ private identities take the form of 
rhetorical questions, unasked by Ursa and unanswered by her foremothers, 
yet the very idea of such private intimacies signals the possibility of ex- 
periences that were separate, transgressive, and discontinuous from the 
Corregidora reproductive mandate. Ursa can neither access nor reproduce 
her foremothers’ past experiences, yet in this very space of difference the 
bastard daughter can imagine illegitimate memories and thus claim a more 
tolerable history. 

Despite the seductiveness of Ursa’s fantasies, very little of her narrative 
is dedicated to an idealistic revision of her matrilineal history. Most of her 
testimony reveals instead the struggling consciousness of a woman ille- 
gitimated by both familial traditions and the bistorical claims of legal 
institutions. It is the latter form of disavowal—the denial of slave history 
by the Brazilian government—that structures the traumatized psychology 
of Ursa’s foremothers and drives the testimonial imperative taught to their 
daughters. In his work on cultural memory, Geoffrey Hartman offers a 
‘theory that serves to illustrate how claims of legitimacy and illegitimacy 
inform contests between national myths and traumatic memories. Hart- 
man provocatively asserts that “the greatest danger to public memory is 
the offictal story” (1993, 242) as he argues that official history represents 
an ideological tool used to engender national legitimacy and, concurrently, 
to repress the history of shameful acts.* In Corregidora, the matrilineage 
engendered by Great Gram is structured specifically to refute the legiti- 
macy of official history. Legal institutions and dominant social customs 
created the violence and degradations of slavery and then sought to wipe ` 
out this history, but Great Gram demands control over the meaning and 
implications of this traumatic memory, a memory that she refers to as an 
indelible “scar.” Great Gram instructs Ursa, “They burned all the docu- 
ments, Ursa, but they didn’t burn what they put in their minds. We got to 
burn ont what they put in osr minds, like you burn out a wound. Except 
we got to keep what we need to bear witness. That scar that’s left to bear 
witness. We got to keep it as visible as our blood” (72). The demand levied 


” Bor another analyus of reclaiming sexuality In Cerrypdera, see Gottfried 1994. 

* Hartman argues that this process of selection arises out of both stare manipulation and 
public desire: “Ultimately, of course, it is not the legal or histodographical iesucs thar make - 
an impact on public memory but themes of national honor, self-esteem and legitimacy” 
(1993, 241). 
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on the Corregidora women’s lineage is to make meaning out of an official 
history that denies legitimacy to their experiences. Although this inter- 
pretative mandate might be seen as a generative act of historical recla- 
mation, it also leaves its adherents in a type of psychic paralysis. Mama 
and Ursa have to bear witness to a history they have not lived, and, because 
the language and structure of their narratives have been taught to them 
anachronistically, they have neither the assurance nor the words to tell 
their own stories. Being encouraged to defy the silence of dominant history 
empowers the Corregidora matrilineal descendants, yet it also leaves them 
unsure of how to interpret the events of their own lives—how to bear 
witness to their own stories—which so differ from the traumatic experi- 
ences of their foremothers. 

It is in this shift in meaning, in this difference in stories, that I locate 
the matrilineal bastard consciousness of both Mama, and, more keenly, 
of Ursa. Great Gram and Gram tell of their own lives, and their stories 
serve to reconstitute a history that has been severed from dominant in- 
stitutional memory. Rendered illegitimate by both slave laws and patri- 
archal property rights, the women develop a reproductive lineage and 
storytelling tradition in answer to this institutional disavowal. Yet in con- 
trast to her foremothers’ battle with institutional illegitimacy, Ursa feels 
herself cut off from her matrilineal heritage. Ursa fantasizes that at least 
a semblance of historical logic and self-understanding will come with pro- 
curing her mother’s withheld story, the story of her mother’s desire that 
exceeded the Corregidora legacy: “I couldn’t be satisfied until I had seen 
Mama, talked to her, until I had discovered her private memory” (Jones 
1975, 104). Despite her fantasies of pursuing a claimable origin, the im- 
possibility of Ursa’s investigative project—that is, her desire to access 
“private” maternal memory in order to create her own sense of historical 
and subjective coherence—is exposed in the rhetorical question that Mama 
poses to her after Ursa’s insistent and needy interrogation. “Do you know 
me any better now?” she asks Ursa (132). Tellingly, Mama then refuses 
to let Ursa watch her return home: “She stayed standing there until the 
bus pulled off. She didn’t let me see her walk back to the house” (132). 
In other words, her mother blocks Ursa’s desire to see and lay claim to 
the meaning of her private relationship to the house of her origin. In 
contrast to those who read a responsive dynamic between Ursa and her 
mother, I believe that her mother represents a primary lost object to 
Ursa—iost in and to a history that precedes the narrative.” Thus the 


* This is where my argument differs significently from Naomi Morgenstern’s work on 
the testimonial dynamics in Cerrggidera. Morgenstern argues thar the testimony demanded 
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narrative is driven by Ursa’s failed efforts to locate and possess, as the 
daughter’s property, an inaccessible maternal presence. In regard to her 
mother’s experience, Ursa laments, “How comida she bear witness to what 
shed never lived, and refuse me what she bad lived?” (103). 

Jones hints at both Ursa’s and her mother’s cognition of matrilineal 
fracture and filial alienation at a moment in the story when property claims 
about true Corregidora identity clash with lived history and testimonial 
legitimacy. In the following statement where Mama informs Ursa of the 
mandate to procreate, Mama reveals a rupture between the collective 
duties of “you” (meaning Ursa and herself) and the dramatic visions of 
“they” (signifying Great Gram and Gram, whose stories serve to rectify 
their own distant past): “You got to make generations, you go on making 
them anyway. And when the ground and the sky open np to ask them that 
question that’s going to be ash. They think it ain't going to be ask, but it’s. 
poing to be ask. They have the evidence and give the verdict too. They think 
they hid everything. But they have the evidence and give the verdict too. You 
said that, Mama. I know I sid it, and Pm going to keep saying it” (Jones 
1975, 41). In a testimonial style similar to the structure of the story as a 
whole, Jones here has narrative repetition indicate genealogical disjunc- 
ture. First, Ursa attempts to intervene in her mother’s story (“You said 
that, Mama”), perhaps to point out the potential emptiness of anachro- 
nistic reproduction. Furthermore, according to Jones’s structuring of this 
exchange, Mama’s efforts to remain loyal to Great Gram’s and Gram’s 
vision create a schism between her and Ursa. Ursa’s bastard status becomes 
highlighted and exacerbated by Mama’s resistance to Ursa’s corrective 
efforts and her insistence on telling a foreign history rather than offering 
Ursa insight into their own familial, local past. I believe that Ursa’s mother 


by the Corregidora matriarchy engenders anachronistic disorientation for Urea, but she states 
that Urea struggles against a mother from whom she cannot separate (1996). Morgenstern 
asecrts that the mother never leaves, while I argue that the mother cannot be had. Where 
Morgenstern’s ideas and my analysis of Uree’s sense of alienation and illegitimacy do converge 
productively is in her reading of the italicized sections of the narrative. Morgenstern argucs 
that these jarnng, repetitive italidzed scenes make traumanc experience visible: “They have 
an antinarrational force in that they stand outside the narrative as narrative, as a chronolog- 
ically locatable record of events” (1996, 109). Morgenstern’s interpretation is quite pro- 
vocative, for if the italicized sections “stand outside the narrative as narrative,” they exemplify 
the narrative style of a bastard consciousness. Jones has Ursa use a method of narrative 
testimony that expresses both the speaker’s alienated experience of trauma and her familial 
status as an affilated, constitutive, and yet disassociated part of the story’s tradinonal mode 
of development. By having ber tell a story outside the story, Joncs makes Ures’s bastard 
consciousness rhetorically visible. In other words, the trope of bastardy works to symbolize 
both who Ursa is and how she tells her story. 
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is fully cognitive of the pronouns with which she chooses to imagine the 
oppositional scene.’° The they that Mama refers to is not a static identifier. 
Instead of referring to one specific group, the pronoun refers to two 
opposed groups of people sharing a distant historical paradigm. To phrase 
it simply, from Mama’s vantage point, all the actors within the Brazilian 
Corregidora drama are “they.” In Mama’s delineation of apocalyptic res- 
titution, memory is a property right capable of being claimed and deployed 
by persons who will recognize each other in the conflict. This is one reason 
why Great Gram carries the picture of Corregidora: her daughters need 
to be able to recognize the enemy. But, as the old photograph indicates 
and as Mama suggests, memory—formed by experience and wielded by 
testimony—is a possession only partly available to the descendant daugh- 
ters. Ursa carries the picture, but this is a marker (a birthmark) rather 
than a memory: “Great Gram smuggled [it] out, I guess, so we’d know 
who to hate” (10). The circumscribed quality of Ursa’s understanding, 
highlighted by the tentative “I guess,” reveals how Mama and Ursa ex- 
perience family history as participants who are illegitimated by the work- 
ings of history and time. 

To conclude my discussion of Corregidora and to create a link into 
Paradise, I want to focus for a moment on the importance of Ursa’s 
bastard consciousness in her testimonial process. Time, memory, and his- 
torical change cause alienation, but an awareness of distance and illegit- 
imacy can also enable a sense of freedom. Ursa cannot access Corregi- 
dorean history, and thus cannot simply repeat this history, because she 
feels that it is not legitimately hers to claim. Nor, however, does she 
necessarily want this history to constitute and consume her subjective 
identity. The ambivalent machinations of her narrative signify Ursa’s lim- 
inal status: while she seeks an inaccessible past, she also rejects the tyranny 
of those persons and memories demanding primary status in her life. 
Furthermore, while she secks to articulate a coherent narrative of her life 
history, any comprehensive story line must include the flashbacks, dream 
states, fantasy confrontations, and temporal leaps that inform her lived 


10 My argument here specifically engages in a dialogue with Bruce Simon’s important 
work on traumatic testimony in Cerregiders. Simon reads Mama’s reiteration of “they” es 
a mistaken use of legal discourse. He argues that instead of Mama saying that the government 
officers think that they burned all historical proof but the women will provide the recufying 
evidence of crimes committed, Mama simply repeats the word “they” because she docs not 
understand the oppositional dynamics of the legal scene visualized by Great Gram. Where 
Simon secs a misstatement and interprets Mama’s words as a “misunderstanding of the 
testimonial strategy,” my reading of this exchange attributes calculated insight to Mama’s 
subtle rhetorical strategy (Simon 1997, 98). 
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experience. Critics have identified these narrative elements as evidence of 
Ursa’s being possessed and overwhelmed by the past, yet Jones constructs 
a narrative in which Ursa explicitly tells her story in the past tense. The 
novel is structured as a reconstructive narrative, which suggests Ursa’s 
authorial power to select which narrative elements to present and align 
in order to tell her story. Ursa’s methodology thus reveals a consciously 
fragmented and refractive story that indicates her desire to resist locating 
her origins and identity in only Corregidora history. Her illegitimacy, like 
that of Patricia Best, enables an experiment with narration—imagined 
possibilities and histories—that would not otherwise be possible. Bastard 
daughters tell, after all, illegitimate stories. 


Morrison's bastard Patricia( ) 

The “Patricia” section of Paradise ends with an act of historical aggression 
similar, in form, to events that occur in Corrggidora. Patricia Best, the 
genealogist of the town Ruby and the bastard daughter of two of its 
settlers, burns all her written chronicles of the town’s history. The un- 
recuperable act of burning historical documents must be recognized as 
similar in form to what Brazilian institutions did to erase the legal, social, 
and familial history of slavery: “They burned all the documents, Ursa, but 
they didn’t burn what they put in their minds” (72). While clearly the social 
power and context of the actors differ significantly in the two burnings, 
the act of burning emblematizes important contests over history, cultural 
memory, and property rights. To burn historical evidence serves to leave 
intact the “official story” that other persons and institutions are always 
already in the process of writing.” Patricia, in fact, realizes the power she 
has relinquished (and the self-destructiveness of the deed) immediately 
after her act of historical erasure. After contemplating the reason for the 
town’s vigilant surveillance of historical record and genealogical legiti- 
macy, Patricia recognizes the volatile meaning of women’s sexuality for 
Ruby’s founding “Fathers” and the price paid by women for this power: 
“Unadulterated and unadulteried 8-rock blood held its magic as long as 
it resided in Ruby. . . . In that case, she thought, everything that worries 


2 For exampées of such critics, see Dubey 1995; Morgenstern 1996; and Simon 1997. 

% To this section of my essay, references to the “official story” connect Hartman’s ar- 
gament abont the destructive relationship between public memory and official history to 
the same phrase used by Toni Morrison to similar effect in the “Patricia” section of Paredis. - 
“The town’s official story, elaborated from pulpits, in Sunday school classes and ceremonial 
speeches, had a sturdy public life” (Hartman 1993, 242; Morrison 1998, 188). 
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them must come from women. ‘Dear God,’ she murmured. ‘Dear, dear 
God. I burned the papers’” (Morrison 1998, 6, 217). This act of burning, 
however, only comes at the end of the “Patricia” section of the novel, 
and the preceding pages of her narrative are filled with evidence of ille- 
gitimate and transgressive historical testimony. In order for Patricia to 
have the capacity to choose to burn her genealogical records, she had to 
have gained proprietary access to both official history and unofficial, dis- 
avowed cultural memory. What does it mean for Morrison to have the 
town’s bastard daughter serve as the town’s genealogist and for Patricia 
to transcribe in written form a history of the town that the town’s founding 
“Fathers” would not have wanted her to possess? 

The overall narrative structure of Paradise, with its fragmented view- 
points, multilayered histories, and dense interweaving of past and present, 
can be understood as a metahistorical chronicle of disavowals. Each char- 
acter and each place has a history that is part of every other character’s 
history, and yet these interconnected histories are consistently denied ac- 
cording to each character’s personal needs and public concerns about 
social legitimacy. For example, Morrison places Patricia’s section of the 
novel next to Consolata’s section, and the shift in viewpoint between 
these two women’s narratives is telling. For Patricia, Ruby represents the 
center of the area’s drama, and the Convent—a nearby home and safe 
haven for a group of women wanderers—represents a marginal space 
where transgressive and socially illegitimate events take place. Ruby is the 
legitimate community, and the Convent is its bastard affiliate. In contrast, 
Consolata’s perspective locates the Convent as a central, generative struc- 
ture in the cultural and geographic landscape of the story and Ruby as 
an important yet alien and subsidiary neighbor. These dialectics between 
inside and outside, margin and center, legitimate and illegitimate are per- 
haps best captured in the portrayal of one character’s, Gigi’s, journey from 
Ruby to the Convent. In Morrison’s description, the physical seventeen 
miles that distance the town and the convent symbolically collapse into a 
mecting of margin and center: “Suddenly she was out of town. What the 
locals called Central Avenue just stopped, and Gigi was at Ruby’s edge 
at the same time she had reached its center” (67). 

The idea of conflicting histories and contested claims of legitimacy bear 
particular importance in Patricia’s section of the novel, for her role as 
genealogist illuminates how experience and disavowal shape the workings 
of cultural memory and how disavowed persons and experiences become 
the all-too-present structuring absences of social history. Morrison reveals 
the constitutive presence of the illegitimate(d) by locating Patricia’s 
mother’s grave not only in the center of town but also in constant prox- 
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imity to Patricia’s place of genealogical labor. According to the town’s 
official story, “nobody in Ruby has ever died,” yet Patricia recognizes that 
this claim has to be predicated on the disavowal of the death of both her 
mother, Delia, and Ruby, the very woman for whom the town is named. 
As Patricia explains in a letter to her deceased mother, “I may as well tell 
you that except for you and K.D.’s mother, nobody in Ruby has ever 
died. Please note that I said is Ruby and they are real proud about that 
believing they are blessed and all because after 1953 anybody who died 
did it in Europe or Korea or someplace outside this town” (199). Patricia’s 
mother’s death thus represents an illegitimate death, but Morrison shows 
how the town’s act of delegitimation does not eradicate or erase Delia’s 
presence in the town. In each scene in which Patricia develops and strug- 
gles with the town’s history, her mother’s grave is there as a constitutive 
marker. When she sits in her room writing, imagining, and interpreting 
community history, her mother’s grave lies nearby, outside her window, 
just “at the edge of the yard” (189). Yet, despite her mother’s insistent 
presence in the town’s history, it is the memories of her too-white mother’s 
arrival and death in the town that prove most inaccessible to Patricia and 
thus drive the bastard daughter’s narrative. 

Patricia Best’s ambivalent pursuit of her genealogical work bears sim- 
ilarity to the final conflicted declaration offered in Morrison’s earlier novel, 
Beloved (1987). Just as Patricia Best fluctuates between a rejecting rage 
and a passionate allegiance to the history of her town, Morrison’s mandate 
at the end of Beloved leaves all participants in the historical drama unsure 
how to bear the responsibility of memory. Morrison’s shift in pronoun 
and tense, from “It was not a story to pass on” to “This is not a story 
to pass on” highlights not only the ambiguity of the verb to pass but also 
the historical immediacy of choices being made. What is important to 
recognize in these words are the effects of time and distance from the 
originating trauma. Choosing not to engage with past trauma is a privilege 
available to descendants, to their detriment or reward, that was not avail- 
able to the witnesses of the traumatic experience. Yet, as seen in the desires 
and queries pursued by characters as varied as Milkman in Song of Solomon 
(1977), Denver in Beloved, and Patricia Best in Paradise, this distance 
creates deep conflict. In many of her major literary works Morrison en- 
gages with issues of memory, inheritance, and identity as she examines 
the inherent psychological discomfort that comes with having to reckon 
with historical trauma to which one was not an experiential witness. In 
Song of Solomon, Beloved, and Paradise, Morrison explores whether foun- _ 
dational traumas can or should be found by subsequent generations, for 
proximity—either real or imagined—seems to create destructive excess. 
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Interestingly, Morrison shifts her narrative inquiry from the devastation 
of excessive forgetting at the end of Beloved to the destructiveness of 
excessive remembering in Paradise. Whereas the community members in 
Beloved forget Beloved and all she represents as a means to pursue sta- 
bility—“They forgot her like a bad dream. . . . Remembering seemed 
unwise” (Morrison 1987, 274)—the town leaders in Ruby vigilantly re- 
member and pursue the past as the only legitimate identity for the town 
to assume. In the words of Steward Morgan, the man who was later to 
lead the vigilante gunfire attack on the convent of women outside the 
town, “If you, any one of you, ignore, change, take away, or add to the 
words in the mouth of that Oven, I will blow your head off just like you 
was a hood-cye snake” (Morrison 1998, 87). 

The community debate about the Oven to which Steward refers appears 
as a theme throughout the novel and makes visible the tensions between 
past and present that agitate community members and eventually cause the 
Convent to serve as sacrificial scapegoat for the town’s leading “Fathers.” 
The spiritual center of the town has traditionally been the Oven, which the 
founding fathers established to serve as a community feeding and gathering 
place. The drama of memory, parental property, and filial inheritance that 
occurs in Patricia’s private writings also manifests, more publicly, in the 
incendiary town debates about the interpretation of the words above the 
Oven: “. . . the Furrow of His Brow.” The men and women who expe- 
rienced the traumas of slavery and its effects created the words as a memorial 
and a directive, yet time has altered the inscription, and, more important, 
their descendants no longer have the knowledge or the authority of the 
traumas that engendered the motto/command. When, over the course of 
the founding families’ history, the town was moved from Haven, Oklahoma, 
to what became Ruby, Oklahoma, the Oven was also dismantled and moved 
from its original location, but in the process, the words that had served to 
define and consecrate the Oven and its meaning to the families were dis- 
lodged and altered. The debates that rage between the older and younger 
generations articulate the ambivalence felt by those living with the socio- 
psychological dynamics of “postmemory.” The younger generation, who 
experienced neither the horrors of American slavery nor the brutal racist 
repressions after World War IL, have been repetitively informed about the 
causes and effects of these traumas, yet in their efforts to attend to the past 
they necessarily create their own versions and interpretations of it. What 
the older and younger generations of the town disagree over is whether 
these (re)creations are a revitalization of the past or a betrayal of it. Members 
of Ruby’s younger generation, growing up in the 1960s and 1970s, inform 
their understanding of the words through the mandates and images of the 
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Black Power movement, seen in the presence of the clenched fist drawn on 
the Oven and the righteous militantism claimed by their interpretation of 
the Oven words as “Be the Furrow of His Brow” (87). Ironically, it is 
Steward Morgan, an outspoken proponent of the segregationist directives 
historically associated with conservative black nationalism, who both con- 
demns the audacious claims of the younger generation and who claims a 
similar status of righteous authority to gun down the women at the Convent 
so as “to protect” the exclusivity and patriarchal control of Ruby. It is not 
surprising that the clenched fist Morrison portrays on the side of the Oven 
has been amended; it is not painted in the iconic vertical position of Black 
Power, but rather, in a horizontal position of aggression and violence. 
The power, elusiveness, and formative absence of the Oven’s words 
bear striking similarity to Patricia Best’s genealogical endeavors—that is, 
her efforts to record in words the history of the town and to interpret 
from those words the meaning and identity of its community. The ge- - 
nealogical history chronicled by Patricia Cato/Best reveals the violence 
intrinsic to a community in which legitimate citizenship is defined ac- 
cording to fetishized bloodlines and a segregationist political vision. Pa- 
tricia imagines the original nine founding families of Ruby as having 
“eight-rock” blood: “eight-rock, a deep deep level in the coal mines. Blue- 
black people, tall and graceful, whose clear, wide cyes gave no sign of 
what they really felt about those who weren’t 8-rock like them” (Morrison 
1998, 193). This attention to color bears an important, if inverted, sim- 
ilarity to white supremacist and eugenics mandates that shaped American 
social and political life after Reconstruction.* The governing mandate of 
the town described in Paradise emanates from three principal political 
belicfs: the sanctity of certain “founding family” bloodlines, the omnip- 
otent authority of the founding “Fathers” of the town, and the corrosive - 
effects of any persons deemed alien to the scripted political and genea- 
logical telos of the town. What differs between late nineteenth- and carly 
twentieth-century American segregationist mandates and the political vi- 
sion of the town depicted by Morrison is the particular race venerated: 
whereas whiteness is constructed as a racial ideal in dominant American 
sociopolitical ideology, it is blackness that is valued, and therefore in need 
of protection, in Ruby. Morrison makes clear, however, that these systems 
of racial bigotry are not interchangeable, for—continuing the genealogical 
motif—the town’s veneration of particularized black blood develops out 
of the prevalent and insufferable social conditions of white supremacy that 
contributed to the town’s formation. From the sequential traumas of © 


13 See Haller 1963; Lamon 1995; and Michaels 1995. 
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slavery, the failure of Reconstruction, the violence of white vigilantism, 
and, devastatingly, the pervasive internalization of white supremacist be- 
liefs in black communities, there develops the fundamental organizing 
principle of Ruby: “Neither the found[ing fathers] nor their descendants 
could tolerate anybody but themselves” (13). 

The formative trauma experienced by the founding members of the 
town occurred as an event described by the townspeople as “the Disal- 
lowing.” Experiences of “Disallowing” actually occurred in two different 
historical moments, but the evénts become linked in the town’s collective 
memory. In the first Disallowing, which led to the construction of an 
isolated, insular town known as Haven, a group of post-Reconstruction 
disenfranchised freedmen from Louisiana and Mississippi traveled to Fairly, 
Oklahoma, where they were refused entrance to a black town on the basis 
of their too-black skin color. In the second communal! trauma, what Pa- 
tricia calls “the Disallowing, Part Two,” veterans from World War I return 
to Haven only to discover an economically vanquished town and hear 
“about the missing testicles of other colored soldiers; about medals being 
tom off by gangs of rednecks and Sons of the Confederacy” (194). These 
traumatizing scenes prompt the children of Haven’s original settlers to 
gather together members of the original nine families and move farther 
west, to the location they named Ruby."* 

Patricia chronicles these events in her record of the town and its people, 
and she also includes another history that I believe represents, for Patricia, 
a third Disallowing. Alongside the official history of the town, Patricia 
inscribes another speculative, hushed, and unofficial story of the town’s 
disavowal of her mother—an illegitimate history told by a bastard daugh- 
ter. I will discuss this alternative history further, but first it is important 
to note that, although Patricia’s telling of her mother’s history is, in part, 
remembered experience, it is far more the result of speculative wondering. 
The history between her mother and the town that Patricia feels compelled 
to write is her mother’s memory, not her own, and the answers to her 
questions are inaccessible because of her mother’s death (caused in part 
by the town’s disallowing) and the refusal of the older townspeople to 
share their private memories. If Patricia’s job is to record what the town 
would want to sce as its legitimately inscribed history, then she fails by 
including events and stories that the town’s leaders would deem inap- 


The naming of the town “Ruby” is significant in that the townswomen perticipate in 
the process of history making and the name memorializes the /egitsmate daughter of one of 
the town’s founding families, but it is an attribution of historical importance predicated 
wholly on the woman’s absence. 
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propriate, transgressive, and even blasphemous. If her responsibility is to 
record her mother’s history—to refute the town’s disallowing of her—then 
she also fails because, within a state of paralytic “postmemory,” she cannot 
access the “truth” of a historical trauma that was not her own. However, 
her failure as genealogist testifies to her success as a witness, for her nar- 
rative attempts to legitimate her mother’s experience and far exceeds the 
disavowing strictures of the “official story.” 

The ambivalence Morrison portrays in Patricia’s genealogical project 
represents a possible response to Russ Castronovo’s question, “In what 
mode should America be narrated?” (1995, 12). Castronovo raises this 
query in relation to American genealogical myths and the constitutive role 
that bastard narratives play in U.S. history. In his study of the relationship 
between U.S. politics and genealogical claims, Castronovo argues that 
dominant myths that imagine American democracy deriving from the , 
founding fathers circulate only by means of denied associations and his- - 
torical amnesias, what he calls “amputated memories” (7). Pointing to 
the tactics of exclusion used in national historiography and the agitative 
presence of those insiders who are made outsiders, he suggests that a 
politics based on patriarchal myths of lineage reveals its own contradic- 
tions. Castronovo argues that patriarchal founding myths necessarily dis- 
avow the presence and importance of transgressive family histories, in- 
cluding mother-daughter lineage (6-7), yet such “bastard histories and 
aborted liberties” nonetheless “resist unity and disrupt the organization 
of historical narrative” (4). In Paradise, Patricia encounters this conflict 
between patriarchal fantasies and bastard narratives both in her efforts “to 
record accurately” a complete genealogical history of Ruby and in her 
understanding of how to acquire the documents and memories that would 
shape this history (188). Patricia comes to realize that the tools she pos- 
sesses for inscribing the town’s originary traumas and their genealogical 
effects—tools such as legal documents, oral histories, family Bibles, per- 
sonal memories—will always thwart and disrupt the linear, teleological 
patterns depicted in a traditional family tree. She discovers that “a new 
species of tree would be needed to go further, to record accurately the 
relationships among the fifteen families of Ruby” (188). Discontinuous 
information, contradictory facts, amnesiac silences, refused inquiries, and 
personal reflections come to overwhelm the public “history project” that 
she had begun “as a gift to the citizens of Ruby,” and, instead, her col- 
lection of “supplementary notes” (187) emerges as the primary historical 
document she creates. 

Despite Patricia’s increasingly unofficial genealogical work, it is im- 
portant to recognize her ambivalent relationship to this illegitimate history 
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because of her vested belief in normative techniques of information gath- 
ering. As Patricia is a bastard daughter of one of the original 8-rock 
families, Morrison makes clear that her position in the town is simulta- 
neously one of dedicated citizenship and excluded kinship. Patricia is a 
history teacher who bears a strong, if conflicted, commitment to the town, 
and her bastard consciousness struggles to make sense of the unstable 
binary between legitimated history and illegitimate knowledge. What Pa- 
tricia learns in her research is that all genealogical narrative culminates in 
subjective interpretations, contested memories, and conflicting claims of 
legitimacy. And this becomes the authorial mode of her memorialization 
project as her genealogies become filled with both official facts and mar- 
ginal commentaries. Morrison merges margin and center with Patricia’s 
speculative historical commentary, which expresses both insight and al- 
ienation and flows around and over the edges of the pages. In the section 
where she lists how the town’s men are given such authoritative names 
as “Pryor,” “Sheperd,” and “Governor,” she adds to this genealogical 
summary her own incisive margin notes about gender traditions in the 
town: “Scooting up the margin in Skrip black ink, one of her earlier notes 
read: ‘It took seven births for them to get around to giving a female child 
an administrative, authoritative-sounding name, and I bet they called her 
“Queenie”’” (191). 

Morrison’s literary project complements that of Jones in that she creates 
a feminist consciousness for her bastard daughter character. In both novels, 
patriarchal property rights and public authorial powers are seized rather 
than bequeathed. The name Patricia, which derives from the word pa- 
trician but marks its difference by means of feminine resignification, bears 
similarity to Jones’s suggestive use of the name Corregidora. In his analysis 
of language and testimony in Corregidora, Melvin Dixon explains: “Cor- 
regidore, in Portuguese, means ‘judicial magistrate.’ By changing the gen- 
der designation, Jones makes Ursa Corregidora a female judge charged 
by the women in her family to ‘correct’ (from the Portuguese verb cor- 
rir) the historical invisibility they have suffered” (1984, 239). Etymo- 
logical interpretation of the name Patricia would provide similar evidence 
of linguistic and historical emendation. While the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary defines a patrician as “a person belonging . . . to one of the 
original citizen families of gentes of which the Roman popslus consisted” 
and as “one versed in the writings of the Fathers,” the feminine (bas- 
tardized?) version of Patricia’s name indicates that the retelling of the 
patriarchal story will not amount to a mirror reproduction. Where a type 
of mirroring does exist is in the space of narrative absence; that is, the 
lack of conclusive reproduction signified by the absent m at the end of 
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Patricia’s name reflects the absence of her mother’s last name in the town’s 
public memory. In contrast to the careful delineation of family blood ties 
in other town marital unions, for example, “Zechariah Morgan (aka Big 
Papa, né Coffee) m. Mindy Flood [nota bene: Anna Flood’s great-aunt” 
(191), Patricia’s inscription of her parents’ marriage (which occurred after 
her birth) makes the absence of her mother’s genealogical legitimacy ex- 
plicit: “Roger Best m. Delia ” (196). Patricia leaves the last name 
distinctively blank and unknown in her written history, highlighting both 
the presence of its absence and its inaccessibility for the daughter because 
of the prohibitions of patriarchal tradition, time, death, and public denial. 
It is not that her mother lacked a last name but, rather, that, given the 
genealogical exclusivity of the town, it did not matter; in fact, it was better 
not known, for the absence of her name helped the “New Fathers” (as 
the town leaders are called [18]) to disavow the validity and legitimacy 
of her presence. Patricia describes how, when her mother fell mortally ill 
in her second childbirth, the townswomen tried to help while their hus- 
bands hastened her death as a means of exclusion: “Dovey Morgan was 
crying as she left to find somebody, going from house to house: to Harper 
Jury, Catherine’s own husband, to Charity’s husband, Ace Flood, and to 
Sargent Pierson’s.. . . All of the [New Father’s] excuses were valid, rea- 
sonable. Even with their wives begging they came up with excuses because 
they looked down on you, Mama, I know it, and despised Daddy for 
marrying a wife with no last name, a wife without people, a wife of sunlight 
skin, a wife of racial tampering” (197). Patricia keenly recognizes that she 
is allowed no knowledge of her mother’s last name in the town’s official 
memory. In contrast to the original settler families, whose repeated last 
names approach biblical incantation in the story, and in contrast to 8- 
rock blood, whose authority lies in its guarded darkness, Delia’s skin and 
therefore her community identity are marked by the presence of white 
“tampering.” The daughter’s attention to her mother’s unnaming and 
her insistent discursive efforts to identify and claim her matrilineage thus 
display the difference between Patricia and the patricians. In a corrective 
addition to the “official story,” Patricia creates a memorial that exposes 
both the town’s genealogical tyranny and her own bastard potency. 

As the distanced witness to three traumatic events—the two public 
Disallowings of 8-rock families and the town’s more private disallowing 
of her mother—Patricia’s memorialization efforts exemplify the paradox 
of “postmemory”: she is a daughter who inherits both too many and too 
few memories. Patricia immerses her life and consciousness in past history, 
but it is a past that always cludes her full understanding, possession, and 
control. After her 8-rock husband, Billy Cato, died (a husband whose 
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“midnight” skin she had hoped would provide an antidote for her own 
too-white complexion), she chose to move back into the domestic space 
and the suspect social position of her illegitimated mother. But proximity 
does not satisfy the desire for integration. Like the recollective struggles 
of Ursa, Patricia’s rage is directed against the “official story” that engen- 
ders the traumatic rupture between matrilineal history and the illegitimate 
daughter. For the protagonists of Jones’s and Morrison’s novels, the ex- 
egesis of family history and the reconstruction of matrilineal genealogy 
are not a means to resuscitate the mother-daughter bond, for the rupture 
is irreparable and the disjuncture is, in fact, the space out of which the 
daughters’ narrative claims emerge. Rather, their stories expose the dy- 
namics of memory and disallowing, and the derivative witnessing strategies 
of demanding daughters. In her address to her mother, Patricia expresses 
the relation between memorialization and retribution and the ways in 
which stories become restorative. She tells her mother a story that her 
mother would already know—that of her life and death—but she tells it 
differently: 


Their jaws must have dropped when we [light-skinned Delia and 
her bastard daughter] arrived, but other than Steward, nobody said 
anything directly . . . Only Steward had the gall to say anything 
out loud, “He’s bringing along the dung we leaving behind.” Dovey 
shushed him. Soane too. . . . But they were just women, and what 
they said was easily ignored by good brave men on their way to 
Paradise. They got there, too, and eventually had the satisfaction of 
secing the dung buried. Most of it anyway. Some of it is still above- 
ground, instructing their grandchildren in a level of intelligence their 
elders will never acquire. (Morrison 1998, 201-2) 


As the town historian, schoolteacher, and resident bastard daughter, Pa- 
tricia creates a genealogical record that works alongside official history to 
pervert its sanctimony, refuse its conclusiveness, and expose the costs of 
its dominance. 

The drama of property that shapes the testimony of Jones’s and Mor- 
rison’s bastard protagonists reveals a convergence between hegemonic 
definitions of legitimate cultural memory and the intrinsically fraught na- 
ture of traumatic memory transmission. In order to conceptualize the 
familial and social position of these bastard daughters, one might imagine 
a series of concentric circles representing the paradox of being both inside 
and outside history, memory, and lineage, but even this imagery does not 
account for the unruly historical revisions and transgressive memory claims 
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asserted in Jones’s and Morrison’s narratives. While the main metaphoric 
trope explored here, bastard affiliation, refuses any simple demarcation of 
possession and dispossession—these bastard daughters are intrinsically a 
part of the histories that disavow them and the memories that elude 
them—it also points to alienation as a condition out of which new property 
claims can erupt. Although Hortense Spillers is correct that in “traditional 
rites and laws of inheritance” a “she” cannot qualify for the bastard status, 
Jones and Morrison begin to change the rules of testimony, property, and 
inheritance. But, as is the way witb bastard daughter narratives, “the ram- 
ifications of those ramifications [are] another story” (Morrison 1998, 
189). 
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Susan Gubar 


Ill. Disfidentifications 


Empathic identification In Anne Michaels’s Fugitive Pieces: 
Masculinity and Poetry after Auschwitz 


rom the 1980s on, numerous books and articles on the Shoah have 

examined the activities of women in the resistance, the roles of wives 

and mothers in the ghettos, the experiences of female prisoners in 
concentration camps, and the memoirs some managed to compose. The 
most trenchant feminist historians and literary critics have scrupulously 
avoided engaging in a banal competition of victimization between the 
sexes and deployed concepts of gender developed from analyses of spe- 
cifically Jewish cultural contexts within an injury understood as a rupture 
of unprecedented proportions. Yet the concerted effort to bring gender 
into Holocaust studies has met with considerable opposition, even, “some- 
times, outright hostility” (Weitzman and Ofer 1998, 12). This recalci- 
trance springs from many people’s wariness about deflecting attention 
away from the Nazis’ determination to exterminate all of Europe’s Jews. 
With their commitment to recording the extent of the calamity so as to 
deny all those who would deny the Shoah and so as to check lethal racism 
of this scale from erupting again, scholars in Holocaust studies stress the 
vulnerability Jewish men and women shared. 

If the tendency of feminist scholarship to emphasize the ordeals of 
women fed a fear that the suffering of men would not receive the scru- 
pulous inspection it still requires or fueled a suspicion that what might 
be needed is an understanding of the disaster’s impact on relationships 


This czy is lovingly dedicated no the memory of Sophia Parrick Miller, who has a precious 
life within our lives. In my thinking about the issues the casy raises, I am indebted to her 
parents, Mary Favret and Andrew H. Miller, as well as to the insights of Elizabeth Baer, 
Linda Charnes, Jonathan Elmer, Donald Gray, Johanna Frank, Wendy Hesford, Marianne 
Hirsch, Deirdre Lynch, Nancy K Miller, Janice Radway, Adam Rovner, Kieran Setiya, Robin 
Silbergleid, and Froma Zeitlin. 

1 On the erasure of women, see Ringelheim 1985 and Heinemann 1986, 17 
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between men and women, and on scruality itself, can feminists begin to 
work productively in this area by turning their attention toward men as 
well as women, and toward sexuality? Or will such a switch in subject 
matter only reinstate men’s experience as the representative human ex- 
perience of the atrocity?? One service a work of art can perform is to 
illuminate intellectual disputes at a particular moment in an evolving ac- 
ademic field when different scholarly approaches establish incongruent 
claims or stakes. Anne Michaels’s lyrical novel, Fugitive Pieces ([1996] 
1998), accomplishes just this by illustrating the complexity of bringing 
feminism, with its attention to gender and sexual politics, into the field 
of Holocaust studies, with its attention to trauma and racialized politics, 
and it does so by keeping men at the center of imaginative inquiry. 
Viewed within this perplexing terrain, Michaels’s narrative deftly back- 
grounds and foregrounds the impact of gender politics on the Shoah’s 
casualties. On the one hand, Pugéttrs Pieces can be said to sustain a con- 
ventional approach to the catastrophe: Jewish survivors are presented as 
male protagonists, while female characters play supporting roles as sac- 
rificial muses or nurturing helpmates. To this extent, the book may be 
thought to reinstate a feminine secondariness that inspires the emergence 
of male bonding as well as its offshoot, male (and only male) creativity.’ 
On the other hand, in its response to the masculinism impelling genocidal 
fascism, the novel unmasks androcentrism along with what Virginia Woolf 
called “Man himself, the quintessence of virility” ([1938] 1966, 142). To 
this extent, Michaels supports Woolfs urgent project of enlisting men as 
well as women in resisting this “perfect type,” which may be “called in 
German and Italian Führer or Duce; in our own language Tyrant or 
Dictator,” so as to “change that figure” of “Man himself” (Woolf [1938] 
1966, 142). Given the obviousness of the former reading, I will emphasize 
the ways in which the novel does not repeat so much as it reinterprets 
traditionally male-dominated approaches to the Shoah, in part because 
this stratum of meaning is more hidden and in part because it connects 
the crisis in aesthetics so often attributed to the catastrophe with a related 


2 For a meditanon on these questions as they pertain to gender studies in contexts other 
than the Shoah, as well as an overview and analysis of feminist critics’ turn toward investi- 
gations into men and masculinity during the nineties, see Wiegman 2001. 

1 Méra Cook feels “that women are allowed to experience very little in this text compared 
to their male counterparts,” and thus they seem idealized or romanticized (2000, 17-18). 
Writing about war literature in general, Klaus Thewelert (1985) analyzes an Orpheus myth 
that implicitly places a dead woman in the cructal role of bringing into being male couples - 
who replace her procreativity with their own higher creativity. In addition, see the uses to 
which Thewelat’s theory 1s put by Marianne Hirsch and Leo Spitzer (1993). 
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crisis in masculinity, although I will conclude by considering the uses to 
which Michaels puts her textual equivocation. 

The aesthetic plays a central role for Michaels, a contemporary Ca- 
nadian poet who paradoxically links the urgency of changing the “figure” 
of “Man himself” to a defense of poetry after Auschwitz. A retort to 
Theodor Adorno’s famous injunction, Fygttive Pieces proposes that after 
the Holocaust it is barbaric #ot to write and read literature so as to counter 
“the quintessence of virility” with altered definitions of manhood.‘ Vir- 
tually every character in Michaels’s FPugitipe Pieces is a writer of one sort 
or another, and most become devoted readers of each others’ works. 
Refugees from gruesome and inexplicable violence, Michaels’s protago- 
nists understand the fatal failure of the arts and sciences in the Shoah, 
periodically retreat into silence, yet return to studies crammed with books 
and letters, as if to validate her belief that “We like to think language is 
nothing without us, but in the end, it’s we who beg it back” (Michaels 
1994, 14). That this woman writer decided to describe the attempts of 
male survivors to reclaim experience through words makes manifest the 
repercussions of the Holocaust on what had been decidedly patrilineal 
cultural inheritances in Europe. 

Fugitive Pieces investigates patrilineal plots because the Holocaust shat- 
tered the patriarchal communities of Europe’s Jews. Male survivors—even 
if they inherited the patronymic—could never become the heirs of their 
fathers’ places, properties, or positions and instead had to invent a line 
of inheritance quite distinct from the one denied them in the process of 
dehumanization. In the context of the impact of the Shoah on the history 
of gender, Michaels seems to ask, what does it mean that the concept of 
paternal authority was thoroughly contaminated in the “Fatherland,” 
where Jewish fathers were denied such paternal designations as “bagetter, 
name-gtver, law-giver, castrator, provider, protector, redeemer” (Brenkman 
1993, 190)? Since, in a shockingly unanticipated manner, the “Final 
Solution” sentenced women and children to death as well, what did it 
mean to Jewish men that they could not safeguard their mothers, wives, 


1 Theodor Adorno qualified his own maxim in 1962: “I have no wish to soften the 
saying that to write lyric poetry efter Auschwitz is barbaric,” he stated; however, he went 
on to explun, “it u now virtually in art alone that suffering can still find its own voice, 
consolahon, without immediately being betrayed by it” (1982, 312). 

t Tf we consider the Lacanian Name of the Father in the historical context of the Shoah, 
xt becomes clear that the functions John Brenkman clusters around it, which I have quoted, 
have nothing to do with Jewish men in the Third Resch, where the bifurcation of symbolic 
fatherhood in the “Fatherland” and the real-life Jewish father’s powerlessness was repeatedly 
staged. 
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and sisters?® After the passage of the Nuremberg laws, after Jewish men 
and women were stripped of civil and human rights, they were herded 
together, starved, shot, and gassed in ghettos and camps where they also 
suffered the wreckage of family networks. Compulsory abortion, routine 
targeting of pregnant women for death and of nonpregnant women for 
sexual abuse, widespread amenorrhea among women as well as the re- 
duction of bodies to skeletal frames, enforced shaving, and branding erased 
the marks of sex and the urgencies of sexual desire. 

Haunted by the annihilation of their families, especially by lost children, 
Jewish men and women had a common stake in reestablishing broken 
genealogies in the postwar period and thus invested themselves in a re- 
masculinization of men, a refeminization of women shattered by their 
inability in the calamity to be men and women. Because this investment 
occurred after Nazi fascism demonstrated the moral bankruptcy of models 
of heroic virility, such a regendering unfolded under the auspices of an 
eerie promise, namely, the emergence of a post- or even antipatriarchal 
masculinity.” For Michaels, such a masculinity beyond masculinism arose 
out of a rupture in culture that discredited the Enlightenment’s faith in 
the superiority of mind over matter, spirit over body, culture over nature, 
and thus implicitly queried the dominance of men over women.* The 
processes of degendering and regendering during and after the Holocaust 
lend Elie Wiesel’s famous pronouncement a new inflection: “Ar Ausch- 
witz, not only man died, but also the idea of man” (1982, 190). The 
Shoah—displaying the malignance of mythologies of supremacy—aignals 
a cataclysmic break in the history of masculinity that wrecked the figure 
of “Man himself, the quintessence of virility,” thereby ushering in the 
baffling sexual politics of what in a 1997 book title Daniel Boyarin called 


* Joan Ringelheim, who explains that “the split between genocide and gender-specific 
trauma ciists not only in the memories of witnesses but also in the historical reconstruction 
by scholars” (1998, 344), mentions that the “final solution” was “one of the first such events 
in history that did not treat the female population primarily as spoils of war” and thar pert 
of the difficulty of thinking about gender and genocide revolves around the fact that “Jewish 
men could not protect women and children from the Nazis” (1998, 345). 

7” My thinking about the concept of postpatriarchal masculinity is indebted to a series of 
conversations with Linda Charnes, whose current work on Shakespeare illuminates this con- 
cept in very different polincal and social contexts (Charnes forthcoming). 

1 On the tenacity of the asociation of women with mature, sce Sherry Orter’s now 
clasic 1974 essay 
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an ethos of “unheroic conduct,” and what Kaja Silverman in a 1992 book 
title termed “male subjectivity at the margins.” 

Michaels’s decision to engender the difference between author and 
main characters (and to use a number of fictional devices to call attention 
to it) situates the demise of the idea of humanity or of humanism, Wiesel’s 
ostensible subject, in the context of a profound change in the history of 
masculinity. It also serves to acknowledge the dissimilarity between herself 
as a second-generation observer and the traumatized victims of the Shoah, 
an admission that generates compassion while simultaneously derailing it 
from a trajectory that could become a dangerous projection or appro- 
pation. What better way to underscore her attempt to imagine suffering 
Michaels never experienced firsthand than by writing through and about 
male witnesses? The disjunction between herself as a woman writer and 
her masculine subjects dramatizes Michaels’s effort to replace the concept 
of sympathy, which supposes affinity among, people, with the mechanisms 
of empathy, with its recognition of disparity.’® Similarly, the condition 
Michaels’s most resilient characters attain in her plot is related to what 
Dominick LaCapra has called empathic unsettlement, a state that “involves 
a kind of virtual experience through which one puts oneself in the other’s 
position while recognizing the difference of that position and hence not 
taking the other’s place” (1999, 699). 


? Michaels’s ideal of a masculinity beyond masculinism ought not be confused with 
Boyann’s project of “revalocizing and recroticizing the sissy” (1997, 19), though it is certainly 
related to his effort to locate a “‘manliness’ that is neither ‘castrated’ nor emasculate” (11), 
neither homophobic nor misogynist. On the history of “tenderhearted manhood” 
(12)}—male authors’ investment in “weeping, melancholy, suicide, self-pity, weakness, vic- 
tumization, and sympathy” (Ellison 1999, 19)—1n portrayals of manhood produced through- 
out the late-eeventeenth and eighteenth centuries, sec Ellison 1999. On the reasons why 
female values (of nonviolence, receptivity, malleability) historically were instilled in Jewish 
men to proscribe violence and why this ironically led to thar need to assert more power 
over women within the community, see Cantor 1995, 9, 84, and 91. 

1° Martha Nussbaum uses the term empetine identification to discuss the ways in which 
“the temporary act of identification” associated with pity means “onc is always aware of 
one’s own separateness from the sufferer—it is for another, and not oneself, that one feels. 

. If one really had the expenence of feeling the pain in one’s own body, then one would 
preasely have failed to comprehend the pain of another as other” (1996, 35). Needless to 
say, sympathy and compassion, empathy and pny are sometimes used as synonymous terms; 
however, I seek to distinguish Michacls’s strategy from that of a water like Gustave Flaubert. 
See Stephen Heath, who considers Flaubert’s identification with his novelistic heroine in 
light of “hrs idea of impersonality [thar] ıs of an overall sclf-dissemination, ‘to circulate in 
the whole creation of which ane 1s speaking’” (1992, 91). 

u Alson Landsberg discusses the ways in which “empathy recognizes the alterity of 
identification” in her analysis of what she calls the prosthetic memories museums can generate 
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Michaels’s effort to stage “empathic unsettlement” explicitly inside the 
fictional world of the novel and implicitly through its creation explains 
why she has brooded on art’s potential to inspire love, reflecting that “It’s 
probably no coincidence that when we speak of memorizing something, 
we refer to it as learning by heart” (Michaels 1994, 15). By advancing a 
definition of literature as an empathic “learning by heart” in Fugitive 
Pieces, Michaels heeds Aharon Appelfeld’s challenge to post-Holocaust 
artists, for she attempts “to make the events speak through the individual 
and his language, to rescue the suffering from huge numbers. . . to give 
the tortured person back his human form, which was snatched away from 
him” (1988, 92). As Appelfeld’s unconscious pronouns demonstrate, the 
focus on male casualties of the Shoah (which Fugitive Pieces sustains) 
could be said to obscure the experiences of women in the disaster; how- 
ever, Michaels uses it to consider the virtues of empathy women have 
been traditionally acculturated to develop and to suggest they can be 
learned by men whose socialization would usher in new sorts of beings 
altogether. Lest such a vision of reinvented manhood be condemned for 
palliating the horror of the Shoah by presenting it as an educative ex- 
perience, Michaels stresses the eccentricity of her central character’s mat- 
uration in a narrative that underscores her realization that the more pre- 
dictable effect of the Shoah was death inflicted by the Nazis during the 
ordeal, death self-inflicted many years after it, and the deformation or 
annihilation of empathy as well as desire. 

The human form suffering initially takes in Fugitive Pieces is that of 
Jacob Beer, a narrator recalling himself as a seven-year-old fleecing his home 
in Poland after the Nazis tore open the door of his house, killed his parents, 
and imprisoned, raped, or executed his older sister, Bella. The smallest 
member of his family, Jacob hides inside a hole behind a wall where he 
overhears the cries of his parents but where the silence of fifteen-year-old 
Bella makes her unknown fate resound even louder in his subsequent life. 
The not-seeing of his parents’ murder and of Bella’s lot links Jacob’s 


(1997, 82). A concern with empathy places Michaels in a Hine of women novelists Judith 
Kegan Gardiner studies in a book influenced by the psychoanalytic theorist Nancy Chodorow 
and dedicated to a proposition also evident in Faypstive Pieces, Le, that “empathy is a char- 
acteristic that w more ‘marked’ for women than for men in our culture” (1989, 166), In 
the history of philosophy, sympethy has received more attention than empathy. Mercer, ¢.g., 
argues that although all morally valuable conduct cannot be derived from fellow-fecling, 
“sympethy . . . is unconditionally morally valuable” (1972, 2). Veering away from the tra- 
dional arguments of David Hume and Adam Smith, he claims that “sympathy is a necessary - 
pre-condition ef merakty, 10 other words, that to be a moral agent presupposes a capacity 
for symperhy of some kind” (1972, 118). 
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experience to the very crux of trauma, a response to an unexpectedly 
wounding event that cannot be grasped at the moment of its occurrence 
and thus returns in flashbacks or nightmares. However, Michaels’s title 
alerts us to a host of other themes as well. Passing quickly away, Jacob’s 
parents are elusive fugitives slipping from him into the realm of the dead; 
but Bella’s disappearance and her lost artistry as a pianist become the 
evanescent absences on which he broods after he stumbles through a night 
forest and buries himself up to the neck in a bog to evade detection. 
Unable to escape Nazi laws dedicated to eradicating as many Sticke 
(pieces) of the Jewish race as possible, Jacob devolves into a remnant of 
what had been a people, not unlike “the spray of buttons, like white teeth” 
scattering on the floor by his mother’s dead body (Michaels [1996] 1998, 
7). Another word for the condition of Pugstive Pieces, then, is diaspora, 
though the exiled parts of this fractured community will be collected by 
the author in a fuguelike musical piece that imparts lyrical intensity even 
to the psychological fugues of guilt and grief that accompany Jacob on 
his evolution toward the series of separate peaces he negotiates with his 
past.” 

Despite the violence of its subject, the opening of Fygitive Pieces em- 
phasizes rebirth made possible through escape, self-protective concealment, 
and excavation, three strategies later linked to the activities of reading and 
writing. Regardless of which form it takes, regeneration depends on ex- 
periences of intersubjective empathy that are imagined through the trope 
of adoption. Planted like a turnip in his bog bed at the start of his flight, 
after a few days Michaels’s starving fugitive-child finds his strength giving 
out at the moment he sees a person digging in the mud in the streets of 
Biskupin, an archeological site where the ruins of an ancient Polish city are 
being recovered by scientists. So Fugiteve Pisces begins with an “Afterbirth 
of earth” (6), as Jacob shrieks the only phrase he knows in more than one 
language. “I screamed it,” he explains, “in Polish and German and Yiddish, 
thumping my fists on my own chest: dirty Jew, dirty Jew, dirty Jew” (12-13). 
Athos, the fifty-year-old Greek archaeologist who responds to these cries, 
rescues Jacob, and their “strange coupling” propels the rest of the plot, for 
Athos adopts Jacob in the course of smuggling him out of Nazi-occupied 
Poland, and the adoption is figured as a sort of male pregnancy (13). Later, 


2 The two books that have most profoundly shaped contemporary approaches to mauma 
are Shoshana Felman and Dod Laub’s Thstimemy (1992) and Cathy Caruth’s Unclasmesd 
Experience (1996). 

3 Ror quite different but useful readings of the novel, see Benticy 1997; Hillger 1999; 
Cook 2000; and Silbergkad 2001, 224-40. 
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as it relates to Jacob’s ongoing attachment to Bella, the heterogeneity of a 
subjectivity created by such forms of adopted but not fully internalized 
otherness will be conceived in terms of invisible fingers tapping on the other 
side of the thin “vibrating membrane” between the living and the dead 
(31).* 

Besides transposing (without restoring or replacing) the murdered fam- 
ily into a nonbiological lineage and supplanting a rational, autonomous 
masculinity with an emotive, interpersonal manhood, the two-in-oneness 
of adoption and pregnancy at the start of Føgitive Pieces signals Michaels’s 
interest in the blurred boundaries between Jew and non-Jew, victim and 
witness, the dead and the living. To accentuate the idea that this feverish 
boy, “numb against [Athos’s] solid body, a blister tight with fear” (13), 
has been “offered a second history” (20), Jacob recalls that his sister 
“clung [to him]. We were Russian dolls. I inside Athos, Bella inside me” 
(14). As in psychoanalytic accounts of grieving, the concept of adoption 
relies on the incorporation of a melancholic identification to figure a 
fractured way for the psyche to preserve the beloved (already gone or 
destined to be relinquished) as a prerequisite for letting go.’* Just as Jacob 
bears Bella, Athos vows to be the boy’s “koumbaros, [his] godfather,” 
explaining that “We must carry each other. If we don’t have this what are 
we” (14). Adoption offers Athos and Jacob roles that do not involve 
coercion of or submission to the other, joining the “I” and the “not-J” 
in responsively interactive forms of subjectivity.” 

Jacob’s call for an adoptive response clarifies the empathic crisis the 
Shoah constituted, as does Bella’s lost artistry. Even as the phrase the 
muddy boy knows rings ironically true, Michaels uses the words “dirty 
Jew” to hint that language has become one of the casualties of the disaster, 
for Jacob names himself in a libel circulated to exterminate him; his self- 


4 When in bis 1759 (1976) analysis of “moral sentiments” Adem Smith emphasxed 
how the imagination—by creating an image of the person in pain—allows us to “conceive 
ourselves enduring all the same torments,” which “we have thus adepted,” he established 
the basis for Michacls’s peradigm (9; emphasis added). In Cats’s Thars, Julie Ellison points 
oat thar Smith “stages moral sentiment as a bond between elite males deeply but reticenrly 
involved in one another’s humiliations and trumphs of self-discipline” (1999, 10). She 
therefore views him as dismissing carly modem guilt, for “we do not need to suffer from 
sympathy for those ‘out of the sphere of our activity” (11). Clearly, Michaels’s plot also 
questions such a view. 

Sigmund Freud’s Mesrning and Melancholia ([1914-16] 1957) is sull a touchstone 
text on grief. 

14 Neither the internalizing “ideopathic” identification of absorbing the other nor the 
“heteropathic” identification that Kaja Silverman defines as exteriocizing the other accords 
with the adoptive paradigm (1992, 263-64). 
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definition proves that the sole terms at his disposal have been poisoned 
by the lethal culture that classified and thereby attempted to eradicate 
him.” During an adulthood dedicated to a quest for a renovated language, 
Jacob will discern from his scholarly investigations that Nazi torture 
hinged on a misnaming of humans as “wood,” “merchandise,” or “rags,” 
which encouraged the tormenters to annihilate any signs of humanity that 
might spawn compassion and thereby derail their efforts to cleanse the 
world of debris, filth, and clutter (Laub and Auerhahn 1989, 165). If 
Nazi genocide depended on the nullification of empathy, Bella’s practic- 
ing, memorizing, and playing the music of Chopin and Brahms exemplify 
empathic identification, for the passionate instrumentalist takes the music’s 
measures into her own being, while simultaneously giving its creator a 
new vehicle of expression. The physicality of Bella’s fingers practicing 
phrasing on the piano link such empathy directly to the body; learning 
an adopted score by heart generates a fleshly memory in the muscles, on 
the skin. Jacob’s later efforts to preserve her subjectivity after the burst 
door shape a psyche infused by his feminine counterpart and thus distinct 
from normative masculinity, premised (as it generally is) on an agonistic 
repudiation of female origins.” 

Just as important as Jacob’s initial words and flashbacks is his condition: 
buried alive in a place that was itself buried alive. Two thousand years ago, 
Athos later explains to Jacob, Biskupin’s ancient civilization had prospered 
until the water table rose and the city sank; in 1937, after the Gasawka 
River’s level dropped, excavation of the so-called “Polish Pompeii” finally 
began, only to be stopped by the Nazis who sought to obliterate “proof 
of an advanced culture that wasn’t German” (51, 104). The trashing of the 
Biskupin excavation and the murdering of its archaeologists set off a host 
of ironies: that Athos’s act of delivery allowed the boy to save the adult 
from death; that the Nazi conquest of space also “devoured” time in an 
attempt to “conquer history” itself by replacing it with a fabricated past 
(104). Ar stake, then, in the initial dialogue and setting of Fugitive Pieces 
are the languages of self, ethnicity, and nation; of history and science—and 
the misuses to which they can be put. Justified as acts of Aryan superiority, 
the destruction of Jacob’s family and of Biskupin relied on the complicity 


z Ina poem titled “Whar the Light Teaches,” Anne Michaels declares that the “language 
of a victim only reveals / the one who named him” (1997, 115). 

4 Following Freud, feminut psychoanalytic thinkers from Juliet Mitchell, Nancy Cho- 
docow, and Dorothy Dinnerstein to Elizabeth Grosz have noted that normative masculine 
development begins with the boy’s need to distinguish himself from the mother by positing 
her lack or castration as well as his fundamental difference from her. 
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of politicians and educators, scientists and artists, who thereby corrupted 
learning itself. Perhaps this is why the most evocative portions of the rest 
of the novel describe scenes of instruction—first on Athos’s island of Zak- 
ynthos, then in Athens, later in Toronto—pedagogic episodes reclaiming 
the virtues of reading and writing, Michaels wants to insist on the restorative 
influence of the fugitive pieces of language that provide Jacob moments of 
escape, self-protective concealment, and excavation. The idea of being car- 
ried by or carrying an adopting or adopted other informs Michaels’s med- 
itations on the ethical functions served by literature, which can prompt the 
imagination to enlarge consciousness of where the parameters of the self 
reside. 

To begin his mystic foster parenting, Athos conjures up the immensity 
and beauty of geological realms into which Jacob can imaginatively flee. 
Michaels’s defense of the healing escape offered by art paradoxically breaks 
down customary notions of its human origins because Athos depicts nature 
as an entity with pattern and soul, human nature as a material matter. The 
order inherent in nature astonishes Athos and his acolyte: winds that guide 
birds, bison routes so fixed on the prairie that railways laid their tracks 
along them, constellations of “celestial calligraphy” (51, 37). Beyond 
Athos’s storytelling, the reading process affords the most important entrée 
to “empathic unsettlement” in this novel because reading generates an 
intersubjective form of being-in-relation with otherness, but without the 
threat of an actual, living other. As Jacob’s gums bleed and his teeth 
loosen from lack of food, books about Marco Polo and Timbuktu supply 
escape routes from the terrors of the past, the dangers of the present. 
Reading establishes a time-out-of-time for a traumatized consciousness in 
quest of its own cessation: a modus operandi of eluding one’s own cir- 
cumstances, of suspending self-consciousness. 

That Jacob reads books that carry him away from the torments on the 
surrounding isles suggests that reading is a form of hiding out (even from 
oneself), a protective camouflaging (119). While the Jewish ghettos are 
destroyed, mentoring within Athos’s sanctuary establishes a continuity 
between male loving and learning. Within the unfolding of a disaster that 
replaced (even obliterated) erotic desires with survival needs, on an island 
retreat associated with Socratic colloquy, the growing physical and intel- 
lectual intimacy bred by Athos and Jacob’s “strange coupling” thrives 
undisturbed as the boy moves toward adolescence (13).”? As isolated as 


Terence Des Pres discussed “the loss of sexual will [as] a universal phenomenon” in 
the context of the constant threat of death in the concentration camps, and his comments 
pertain es well to survival under the hostile drcumstances of occupation (1976, 190). The 
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the monastic community on Mount Athos in Macedonia, the eclectic 
library of Athos—a name derived from the Greek # (without) and seas 
(gods}—proffers a patrilineal legacy now bereft of any prescriptions against 
men nurturing each other, any presumption of men mastering each other. 
Only a lucky few can use books to excavate the past, to find in reading, 
as Jacob does, a way to make time “buckle” (30) or to “pleat time” (1997, 
112)” so as to inbabit his own “now” and the narrative’s invisible “then,” 
his own “here” and the story’s mysterious “there,” gaining him entrance 
into “parallel image[s]” (18) as he discovers that “Every moment is two 
moments” (138, 140, 143). Michaels uses a quotation from the Zohar, 
a mystical commentary on the Bible on which Jacob dwells—“All visible 
things will be born again invisible”—to approach not only Bella’s con- 
tinued presence within his nightmares but also the dreadful events oc- 
curring at the center of the origins of Western civilization, which Jacob 
retrospectively records (48). Shaped by unassimilated trauma and the em- 
pathic identification of adoption—circumstances in which the other can- 
not be ingested by the “I,” nor can the other contain the “I”—the mas- 
culinity that a deprived and bereaved Athos fosters in Jacob is scarred: 
intimate with the incoherence and unboundedness of an ego that has no 
illusions about its own autonomous authority. 

Like reading, learning a foreign language allows Jacob to imagine and 
embrace ways of being quite distinct from his own. Jacob, literally un- 
housed at the start of his history, exhibits in his multilingual progress the 
“extra-territoriality” that, according to George Steiner, registers lan- 
guage’s “unhousing” after the upheavals of war and exile (1976, 3-11). 
When Michaels shifts her attention from reading to writing, the narrative 
takes Athos and Jacob froni Athens to Canada and thus into the linguistic 
unsettlement of polyglotism. English as a third or fourth language requires 


normative discontimnty between bomoecxmal and homosocial bonds in patriarchal soci- 
ety—which Eve Sedgwick has best illuminated (1985, 40)—no longer holds sway. Sec Wayne 
Koestenbaum on Platonic dialogues, in a Greece associated with man-boy relationships 
founded on the intersection of pederasty and pedagogy, 2s a collaboration with Socrates 
(1989, 12). 

2 Michach’s poem about temporality and the Shoah, “What the Light Teaches” (112), 
deserves to be interpreted in the contest of her novel. 

al Gerda Lerner describes herself studying language at the movies, yet missing “the 
dchness of ambiguity, the force that stretches a word’s meaning beyond its formal definition, 
the pulse and vibrations of tone that resonate over and above mere content” (1997, 37) in 
passages that amplify on themes Michaels also considers. Like Michaels, Lerner belicves, 
“When you lose your language, you lose the sound, the rhythm, the forms of your uncon- 
scious” (39); however, precisely such a loss in the second language paradoxically makes it 
suitable to conveying traumatic feelings, ccording to Michaels. 
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Jacob to incorporate foreign phrases into an already hybrid, culturally 
amalgamated consciousness. Fluent in Greek, haunted by the loss of Yid- 
dish and Polish, Jacob expresses himself in a lexicon at several removes 
from his mother tongue. According to Jacob, then, translation performs 
“a kind of transubstantiation; one poem becomes another” (109) because, 
like poetry, it facilitates a migration and mutation related to the adoption 
of a not-known that abides unaltered, intact: “The poet moves from life 
to language, the translator moves from language to life; both, like the 
immigrant, try to identify the invisible, what’s between the lines, the 
mysterious implications” (109). 

Given not only what is gone (the world of his childhood) but also what 
was not visibly perceived (Bella’s disappearance) and what cannot be visibly 
perceived (“the soldiers who performed their duty, handing back to moth- 
ers the severed heads of daughters . . . did not have evil in their faces” 
[93]}—sound seems more reliable than vision. Unable to “seek by way 
of silence,” Jacob finds in his linguistic alienation a way to shape English 
to his own urgent needs by living “a breath apart,” like “a touch-typist 
who holds his hands above the keys slightly in the wrong place, the words 
coming out meaningless, garbled. Bella and I inches apart, the wall be- 
tween us. I thought of writing poems this way, in code, every letter askew, 
so that loss would wreck the language, become the language” (111). 
Attentive to sound as a “mysterious implication” of sense (109), Jacob’s 
subsequent verse-writing places bits of the past into a form; however, an 
enigma about those fragments remains. Something missing from the pat- 
tern and unredeemed, some word that is “askew” reminds Jacob of stub- 
bornly incomprehensible loss. Like geology and paleobotany, poetry puts 
Jacob in touch with other experiences that finally will not yield to him, 
that he can adopt but never make his own flesh and blood: they are always 
to some degree fragmented from him, fragments to him—foreign pieces 
of experience to which he can return to remake the pattern in which he 
understands them, while they enlarge him. 

Three distinct stages in Jacob’s authorial development involve acts of 
empathy: first, through a sort of ghostwriting after the death of Athos. 
Composing “for” and “with” the other—without entertaining the de- 
lusion of becoming the other—involves fostering relationships between 
the visible “now” and the invisible “then,” the palpable “here” and the 
impalpable “there.” Jacob’s apprenticeship as a publishing author, which 
begins as a collaboration because his beloved mentor dies before con- 
cluding his book, hints at the crucial role post-Holocaust proxy-witnessing 
plays in preserving memory as well as its poignant inability to provide 
adequate knowledge of or recompense for the dead. Ar least in part, the 
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futile effort to finish a book about the Nazi destruction of the Biskupin 
excavation contributed to Athos’s death, for in the grip of writing it he 
stumbled into depression and outrage that those who falsified the past to 
fabricate the glorious ancestry of the Aryan nation “still have careers, even 
though they were hired by Himmler” (105). Afterward, as Jacob shimps 
at Athos’s desk, reads his notes on the SS-Ahnenerbe, and completes his 
advisor’s project without taking his place, the dead man’s letters to his 
wife cause Jacob to feel “shaken by my own longing” (116; emphasis 
added). At this turning point in Fugitsre Pieces a revision of one of Athos’s 
magisterial marims— “Find a way to make beauty necessary; find a way 
to make necessity beautiful” (44)—surfaces, as Jacob decides he must 
especially honor Athos’s injunction “to make love necessary,” for “The 
best teacher lodges an intent not in the mind but in the heart” (121). 

And it is through one failed, one successful love relationship that Jacob 
turns himself into the accomplished author of his own work because these 
heterosexual relationships serve as a conduit to the beloved lost sister who 
becomes his muse. A determinedly modern but innocent young woman, 
the first wife, Alex—with her willful energy, her sexy freedom—epeaks an 
English “dangerous and alive, edgy and hot” (132), sometimes in pal- 
indromes that hint her “perpetual-motion” (131) goes nowhere, just ric- 
ocheting backward and forward, so Jacob worries that Bella will never 
“find me here, beside this strange woman” (126). Although life with Alex 
brings back parallel moments of living with Bella—“Alex’s bobby pins: 
Bella’s hairclips” (140)—his wife’s insistence that he “begin again” feels 
like “brainwashing” that would make him forget what he urgently needs 
to remember (144). Despite the solace of physical contact with his wife, 
which brings him back to earlier moments of security—“now I’m inside 
Athos’s coat”—Jacob realizes that everyone believes “Alex has walked out 
on me. But it’s I who have abandoned her,” for “No surge of desire moves 
me” (145-46). 

On retreat from the failing marriage, Jacob’s stories shift from fictive 
reconfigurations of his own traumatic abandonment to reconstructions of 
Bella’s progress toward death. As he studies the Shoah, secking Bella’s 
spirit in the place of degradation and yet attentive to torments he knows 
he cannot know, Jacob decides, “It’s there that the new Adam must raise 
himself, must begin again” (167). In search of renewed lexicons, this new 
Adam will understand what was abrogated when “the German language 
annihilated metaphor, turning humans into objects” (143). Feeling the 
fingers of Bella, the hands of Athos on his own skin teaches him to translate 
“our faith in man” into “faith” pure and simple, if only in the “body. . . 
flooded with instinct” (168-69). Like Terrence Des Pres, whose The Sur- 
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vipor (1976) she cites in her acknowledgments, Michaels finds in the 
urgency of the endangered body’s impulse toward living a link to other 
life-forms whose sole purpose is to keep going, a key to survival but also 
a foundation for behavior. 

Through his changing perceptions of his muse, Jacob understands that 
Bella resembles other ghosts: “She whispers; not for me to join her, but 
so that, when I’m close enough, she can push me back into the world” 
(170). What Cathy Caruth writes about Freud’s and Lacan’s analysis of 
the dream of a father who has lost his child holds true for Jacob. The 
“dead child, the child in its irreducible inaccessibility and otherness. . . 
says to the [survivor]: wake wp, leave me, survive; survive to tell the story 
of my burning” (1996, 105). Besides acknowledging the gap between his 
own life and Bella’s death, Jacob takes on the burden of carrying the 
otherness of the dead into a present they cannot inhabit. But whereas 
Caruth believes that psychoanalysis transforms the traumatic “failure to 
have seen in time” into “the imperative of a speaking that awakens others” 
(1996, 108), for Michaels that imperative springs from the imaginative 
faculty. With the knowledge that “Tb remain with the dead is to abandon 
them” (170), the survivor as poet is ready for the pastoral idyll that the 
union with his second wife, Michaela, inaugurates. 

By bestowing a version of her own name and personal history on Mi- 
chaela, by emphasizing how the lovers’ twenty-five-year age disparity fills 
Jacob not with paternal power but instead with anxiety that “she’ll see 
my ugliness, my thinning hair, the teeth that aren’t my own” (179),” 
Michaels attempts to award the “luck” of an Edenic “homecoming” (178) 
on her new Adam, for whom heterosexuality signifies something com- 
parable to the two-in-oneness of adoption. With her hair “glossy and 
heavy” like Bella’s (176), Michaela herself displays intersubjectivity 
when—“her heart an ear, her akin an ear”—she “is crying for Bella” (182) 
so that Jacob dreams of Bella sitting beside Michaela while “tears stream 
down Michaela’s face” (182). If, as Dori Laub and Marjorie Allard have 
suggested, survivors who claimed to live so as to give testimony actually 
tell their stories in order to live, Michaela embodies “the role and the 
responsibility of the listener. . . to be the empathic and responsive witness 
whom the survivor so desperately searches for” (1998, 108-9). Inevitably, 
the idyllic union of Jacob and Michaela seems dependent on the traditional 
secondariness of a self-abnegating helpmate; however, the troubling pres- 


A In several interviews, Michaels (whose father arrived in Canada from Europe at thirteen 
years of age in 1931) describes her family’s experiences in terms that correspond to Michacla’s 
recollections of her family’s. 
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ence of Bella behind Michaela represents a primal loss heterosexuality 
salves. Constructed through a blatantly authorial act of grace (signaled 
by the feminized patronymic of Michaela’s name), the “coming together” 
of the lovers allows Jacob to become “irrevocably unmoored” in the 
present moment, for he understands “That we’re never ourselves until we 
contain two souls” (183, 188, 189). 

Through Jacob’s evolution, then, Michaels’s novel suggests that the 
Shoah established empathic relationships between the living and the dead 
that transformed gender definitions for survivors. Although Jacob’s re- 
current awareness of Bella’s fingers tapping on the other side of a wall 
cannot be conflated with the incandescent “androgynous” imagination 
Woolf praised in the poetic genius (Woolf 1928, 98), his conscientiousness 
about maintaining this double consciousness relates to bearing, adopting, 
carrying the dead as an alien presence creating sometimes cacophonous, 
sometimes harmonious counterpoints within the psyche. Jacob’s matu- 
ration into masculinity depends on a reparenting by a man who shares 
his loathing of the bloodlines fetishized in Himmler’s Bureau of Ancestral 
Inheritance as well as his connectedness to his dead sister, a feminine 
presence essential to his identity that he can reach through his relationships 
with women.” In other words, the maturity of this masculinity beyond 
masculinism arises out of a replacement of the biological family with the 
covenant of volitional kinship as well as a related split within the psyche 
created by the powerful bond trauma establishes between the living and 
the dead. 

In the wake of a profoundly discredited masculinism, Jacob’s connect- 
edness to his sister clarifies how empathic identification detoxifies mascu- 
tions of non-Jewish masculinity by centuries of anti-Semitism, the injury of 
the Shoah interrupted and thereby paradoxically sustained cross-gender 
identifications that are not disavowed, and becoming a man therefore no 
longer means repudiating femininity. Whereas a number of thinkers believe 
that men become male or heterosexual by disowning, distancing, or dis- 
paraging the feminine, Michaels’s plot considers the role siblings play in an 
erotic imaginary complicated by cross-gender identifications that are inter- 
rupted and thus sustained by historical cataclysm.%* Although Michaels 


* Angela Woollacott (1992) studies Hrerarure about Word War I, in which the dead 
brother often functions as a masculine counterpart of women writers’ sense of identity. 

H My discusgon enters into a conversation with Judith Butler who believes “a man 
becomes heterosexual by repudiating the feminine” and that repudiation springs from “an 
identification which his heterosexual career secks to deny”—“he wants the woman he would 
never be”; “She is his repudiated identification” (1997, 137). 
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would agree that “Genocide does not happen because of the special nature 
of males, nor is it going to be prevented by the special nature of females” 
(Smith 1994, 329), genocide has been committed primarily by men op- 
erating under the aegis of a masculinist-defined supremacy. If, as a woman 
writer, Michaels feels well suited to author new definitions of a masculinity 
devoid of arrogant mastery, she nevertheless situates a reinvention of “Man 
himself, the quintessence of virility” (Woolf [1938] 1966, 142), only at the 
site of grievous trauma and without in any way viewing such an outcome 
as adequate restitution. Not surprisingly, then, heterosexuality also seems 
shockingly altered by the Shoah, as does the concept of citizenship. After 
eroticism was eviscerated throughout the years of the Holocaust, after cit- 
izenship was canceled throughout those same years, to the survivor both 
take on the fragility of legislated privileges that can never be taken for 
granted, brittle fictions that tend to be regarded as utilitarian in their sub- 
ordination to the major aim of continued survival. 
Jacob attains the realization that “History is amoral: events occurred. But 
memory is moral; what we consciously remember is what our conscience 
remembers” (139; emphasis added). Like the idea of being “unmoored” 
in the moment, the verb shift is crucial here, for the present tense signifies 
what in her pastoral chapter title Michaels calls “the gradual instant” (171). 
Whereas history relegates the past to the past, Jacob’s art and Michaela’s 
receptivity replenish ongoing memories of Bella’s existence. What empathic 
reading and writing and loving, all forms of “learning by heart,” achieve 
vis-a-vis trauma is a collapsing of time, the making out of every moment a 
second moment through parallel images that serve an ethical function in 
literature, as in liturgy: “It’s Hebrew tradition that forefathers are referred 
to as ‘we,’ not ‘they.’ ‘When we were delivered from Egypt... .’ This 
encourages empathy and a responsibility to the past but, more important, 
it collapses time. The Jew is forever leaving Egypt. A good way to teach 
ethics. If moral choices are eternal, individual acts take on immense sig- 
nificance no matter how small: not for this life only” (159-60). A “hunger 
for sound . . . almost as sharp as desire” also grows out of a wish to honor 
“every inch of flesh in words; and so, suspend time” (163). Bella, attempting 
to gain certain sorts of intonations (at the first ritardando or the pianissimo, 
with the pedal, at a given tempo), punctuates Jacob’s mind when he be- 
comes a poct, as does his quest for an incantatory “English strong enough 
to carry experience” at the “moment when language at last surrenders to 
what it’s describing” (161, 163). 

But, of course, the lyrical present tense of the seder ceremony (“The 
Jew is forever leaving Egypt” [159]) can stay, but not stop, the passage 
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of time, one reason why Michaels, a poet, may have been drawn to nar- 
rative form. And a postpatriarchal masculinity need not necessarily be 
conflated with a liberating sexual politics. Just as Bella’s inspiring absence 
bases masculine imaginative growth on a muted, sacrificed, and thus ide- 
alized femininity, Jacob’s two marriages demonstrate that the emergence 
of a new sort of masculinity—drawn to physical intimacy with other men, 
pacific, predicated on awareness of lack and on empathic identification 
with (not rejection of) the feminine—nevertheless hinges on the continued 
instrumentality of women.” That these two marriages counterpoint an 
audaciously adventurous partner with a more nurturing conventional one, 
that Jacob can only find access to his past through the sexuality and solace 
of female characters subordinated to his psychological and aesthetic quest, 
that heterosexuality serves the purpose of curing the traumatized protag- 
onist by putting him back in touch with his lost female origins—all these 
aspects of Fugitrys Pieces's plot call attention to its reliance on the tra- 
ditionally male-dominated sexual politics of the Kwnstlerroman. Even 
though Michaels presents the first wife’s anarchic independence as pre- 
cisely what triggers Jacob’s coming to terms with his trauma, even though 
she gives a feminized version of her own name to Jacob’s more devoted 
second wife, Michaela, conventional gender assignments are undoubtedly 
recycled in her portrait of the poet as survivor. Inevitably, the idyllic union 
of Jacob and Michaela seems dependent on the traditional secondariness 
of a self-abnegating helpmate, for the appearance ofa reinvented manhood 
ironically reinstates the secondariness of women in Michaels’s plot. Seem- 
ingly inconsequential in comparison to the disaster’s other disastrous con- 
sequences, the Shoah nevertheless bequeathed rigidly hierarchical gender 
roles in the postwar period, or so the plot of Føgitive Pieces suggests. In 
the second narrative that constitutes its last and shorter section, Michaels 
studies this irony even as she analyzes the disjunction between the ex- 
periences of child survivors and those of children of survivors. 

To the extent that the musical performer memorizing the composer’s 
piece models the adopting and adopted psyche in pieces, it makes sense 
that a coda follows in part 2 of Fugitive Pieces, another story entirely and 
yet not exactly so. Just as Athos became Jacob’s godfather, Jacob is 


™ Barbera Johnson (1998) traces the long history of the silent, dead, and thus perfected 
female as a muse for the male poct See also Adela Pinch’s analysis of the verse of Wordsworth, 
who found in images of women’s suffering “a medium through which the transmission of 
feeling and the transmission of poctic language produce and reproduce each other” (1996, 
75). Particularly useful is her discusson of his poem “On Seeing Miss Helen Mana Williams 
Weep at a Tale of Distress” (76-82). 
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adopted as a mentor by Ben, the second-generation narrator of part 2. 
While the longer initial section of Michaels’s novel focuses on a child 
survivor, part 2 employs a child of survivors to narrate a revision of Jacob’s 
trajectory that is signaled formally through the recycling of chapter tities.” 
Images of sound (lullabies, piano playing, silences, shrieking weeds), of 
flooded towns and fearful forests, of women’s scarves and hands, lost 
siblings, culinary jokes, reading and writing projects—all are recast in a 
musical variation on the themes of the novel’s first narrative. But although 
the conclusion might be viewed as hopeful because Ben serves as Jacob’s 
heir, the second part underscores the unrealistic serendipity of the growth 
of Jacob’s poetic mind through its equivocations about the possibility of 
Ben achieving an empathic masculinity, given his upbringing by parents 
traumatized by the shocking failure of empathy apparent in the perpetra- 
tors’ (and, indeed, the world’s) treatment of the Jews as a subhuman 
species. 

Like Jacob, Ben suffers from “nightmares of doors axed open” (205) 
and locates his origins in a fearful “hiding place, rotted out by grief” 
(233), even though he was born four years after his parents were liberated 
from the concentration camps. Both Jacob and Ben study preserved bog 
people, what disappeared from accounts of the past, the parallels between 
human nature and nature. While Jacob heeds the unheard music of Bella, 
Ben escapes the silence of his home by listening with a father, who had 
been a conductor in Poland, to classical recordings that bring respite from 
memories of “mud weighing down his feet like overshoes” on forced 
marches (204, quote on 216). And just as Jacob’s first songs consisted 
of his mother’s lullabies, Ben’s wife, Naomi, collects exactly such ghetto 
lullabies. No wonder, then, that a reading of Jacob’s first volume of verse 
and a chance meeting with the poct inspire Ben to go in quest of Jacob’s 
lost notebooks. For after Jacob’s death, Ben sees in his precursor a “se- 
renity . . . so profound” that the younger man becomes convinced this 
poet apparently had attained what he needs, namely, a “pure state of 
residual concentration” (207). 

In the wake of his parents’ death and his own continued resentment 
not only of their pervasive anxiety but also of their repression of its sources, 
Ben needs to learn from Jacob the proper relationship of the living to the 
dead, for if Jacob was tempted to remain with the dead, Ben wants to 


* The chapter titles of pt. 1—"The Drowned City,” “The Stone-Carriers,” “Vertical 
Time,” “The Way Station,” “Phosphorus,” “Terra Nullius,” and “The Gradual Instant”——are - 
recycled in pt. 2’s chapters, which progress from “The Drowned City,” “Vertical Time,” 
and “Phosphorus” to “The Way Station.” 
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abandon them altogether. What therefore sparks the quest for the note- 
books is their dissonant reactions to Ben’s wife—specifically, her response 
to death. Naomi’s decision to bring flowers to his parents’ graves, which 
Ben had found annoying, is judged by Jacob as perfectly “right” (208). 
Since under Jacob’s eyes at their only meeting, Naomi herself seemed to 
blossom, Ben translates jealousy into emulation of the man who can honor 
his beloved wife. But Ben’s enviousness of Jacob screens a more primal 
jealousy of the intimacy Naomi has achieved with his parents, an empathic 
relationship at odds with his own embarrassment at their overprotective- 
ness and paranoia. Ben sees in Jacob and in Naomi the receptivity of which 
his upbringing deprived him. Michaels also hints through Michaela’s and 
Naomi’s capacity for responsive listening that women have been better 
socialized to experience intersubjective feelings that originate outside the 
self.” Dedicated to archival work, Michaela and Naomi—ike their au- 
thor—evince the ability to acknowledge their separateness from the trau- 
matized, while feeling for and with them. To the extent that Michaels’s 
female characters become repositories of memories not their own and thus 
bearers of the conscience memory lends consciousness, they represent the 
connection between posttraumatic mourning, healing retrospection fa- 
cilitated by witnesses of witnesses, and highly conventional forms of fem- 
inine caregiving.” 

Besides explaining his damaging solipsism, the history of Ben’s parents, 
interpolated in flashbacks throughout part 2, multiplies definitions of “the 
survivor,” thereby further qualifying Jacob’s trajectory. Encased in silent 
mistrust, Ben’s father obsesses about his son and him getting enough to 
eat, refuses to leave the house during a flood because the neighbors’ 
banging on the door recalls the gestapo, rejects government restitution 
out of fear of state authorities, and finds his worst dread confirmed on 
applying for a pension when the official in charge turns out to be an 
escaped Nazi-in-hiding. Although Ben’s mother keeps a packed suitcase 
inside her closet in case disaster should befall again, although for the same 
reason she routinely stows her passport and citizenship papers, along with 
food, in her purse, her memory of the Shoah heightens not only her sense 
of the precariousness of life but also its preciousness, so she attempts to 


* Pinch, in approaching the “cultural association between women and emotion,” sum- 
led to a devaluation of emotion? Do women’s interests suffer or gain from their association 
with emotion?” (1996, 12). 

™ I have profited from reading Marianne Hirsch’s paper titked “Marked by Memory: 
Feminist Reflections on Trauma and Transmission” (2002), though this point diverges from 
the “feminist form of postmemory” Hirsch theorizes in “Marked by Memory.” 
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instill in Ben “the absolute, inviolate necessity of pleasure” (223). Loss, 
which “swelled everything for my mother, and drained everything from 
my father” (223), convinces Ben that he resembles the bog boy Jacob 
had been because “history only goes into remission, while it continues to 
grow in you until you’re silted up and can’t move” (243). 

Through Ben’s stagnation within a family with “no energy of a narrative 

. , not even the fervour of an elegy” (204), Fugitive Pieces’s coda 
emphasizes the second generation’s perplexity at the strangichold of an 
incommunicable trauma on a present life that feels enigmatically dimin- 
ished or downright disloyal. Only after the death of his parents does Ben 
discover a genealogical loss that his wife had learned directly from them. 
A photograph of his father and mother with an infant and a little girk—on 
its back “a spidery date, June 1941, and two names. Hannah, Paul” 
(252)—means that, like Jacob, Ben has suffered the loss of siblings, though 
his knowledge of them is belated and simulated. Even his name, “Ben, 
not from Benjamin, but merely ‘ben’—the Hebrew word for son,” was, 
Naomi informs him, a gesture to keep his parents’ third child unnoticed 
(253). As the successor of a father who weeps while dutifully consuming 
food because his personal tragedies have made it unclear whether he should 
“stuff himself, or starve” (214), Ben inherits a perplexing paternal legacy 
that buckles at his father’s suicide.” Suffering from insomnia after his 
wife’s death, the father, “suddenly able to answer the dilemma of hunger 
that had plagued him so long,” swallowed an entire bottle of sleeping 
pills (256). Paternal breakdown, compounded with the faith that “there 
seemed to be no gap between the poems and the man” who composed 
them, sets Ben off in search of an adopted father figure who “knew that 
even one letter—like the ‘P stamped on a passport—could have the power 
of life or death” (207). 

On Idhra, Ben functions like an archaeologist, gently excavating for 
Jacob’s lost journals, first in the desk, cabinets, bookcases of the library, 
later in all the haunts that Jacob and Michaela frequented around the house. 
Entranced by the spirit of the place of their living and loving, reading and 
writing, Ben immerses himself in the dead man’s poetic analyses of the 
interrelationship between nature and human nature, body and soul, physical 
and intellectual matters. On one page of Fugitive Pieces, the unfolding of 
one of Jacob’s poems—interspersed by Ben’s thoughts—dramatizes these 


» On the important subject of Holocaust-related suicides, sec Blanchot 1995, 70. The 
“cultural question whether after Auschwitz you can go on lying” troubled Adorno; “mere 
survival calls for the coldness, the basic principle of bourgeots subjectivity, without which 
there could have been no Anschwitz” (1973, 363). 
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ligatures. “Is there a woman who will dowh undress,” a line that appears to 
be erotic, turns into “Is there a woman who will dowly undress / my spirit”; 
but then another twist (“sey spirit, bring my body”) is followed by yet another 
(“mey spirit, bring my body to belief”) so as to emphasize the interconnect- 
edness of a fully embodied consciousness. As they have throughout the 
short sections that make up each chapter of Føgisive Pieces, juxtapositions 
of broken and repeated phrases emphasize the gaps, silences, and spaces of 
parate modes of being and knowing. 

As if an embodiment of Ben’s quest for embodiment, the American 
gid Petra appears on the scene. Buying her clothes, feeding her food and 
stories, inventing her dreams with his words, Ben exhibits the more ma- 
nipulative possessiveness of adoption with a girl who signifies (as Alex did 
for Jacob) the disruptive physical sexuality that unhinges ego boundaries 
and thus, even in separating, propels a series of discoveries. First, Petra 
inadvertently uncovers under the bed pillow a note from Michaela—“If 
she’s a girl: Bella / If he’s a boy: Bela” (279)—a promise of reproductive 
futurity never fulfilled. Then Petra sparks Ben’s guilty memories—of his 
father digging a tunnel out ofa killing field with a spoon, of Naomi holding 
his mother’s hand: each signals Ben’s acceptance of Jacob’s insight into 
the importance of grief over loss that “you’ll carry forever, like a sleeping 
child” (281). Next, Petra desecrates the house Ben has made into a shrine 
through a “rampage” preceding her flight, thereby accidently uncovering 
two of Jacob’s notebooks. That the first line Ben reads in the notebooks, 
“Time is a blind guide... ,” is the first line of Fugitive Pieces suggests 
that the excavated notebooks constitute part 1 of the novel, making Ben 
as collaborative in Jacob’s posthumous publication as Jacob had been in 
Athos’s (283-84). Finally, Petra uncovers a scarf that Ben thinks might 
be his wife’s, causing him to confront the fabric of a failed relationship 
with Naomi he can now own as his own: “I know it isn’t hers; I know 
she has one just like it” (285). 

Ben discovers, then, what his precursor had also attained, namely, “the 
elation of ordinary sorrow” (292). As he foresees his return to Toronto, 
Ben imagines his reunion with Naomi by envisioning his lonely wife sitting 
in the kitchen, by remembering, too, a parallel moment at six years of 
age when he saw his father sitting in the kitchen and weeping over food, 
but for the first time Ben now sees his mother nearby: “As he cats, she 
strokes his hair” (294). Ben’s realization—“I must give what I most need” 
(294)—does not transform the relationship between the sexes or translate 
into reproductive continuity. That cultural inheritance is patrilineal (from 
Athos to Jacob to Ben) speaks to the secondariness this masculinity beyond 
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masculinism ascribed to Jewish and non-Jewish women. Michaels clearly 
agrees with Elie Wiesel that “the idea of man” died at Auschwitz (1982, 
190), and through the figures of the sister-muse and the empathic wife 
she makes manifest the unique burden (of silence, of nurturing) that the 
sexual politics ensuing that death placed on women.” But her text equiv- 
ocates about its author’s assessment of the deeply conservative gender 
script that the ruin of the “idea of man” left in its wake. For good or for 
ill, the insult of the Shoah remains so jolting that it renders judgments 
about the equality of the sexes impertinent: they could only be pro- 
nounced by those securely insulated from the calamity. Following the logic 
of her own commitment to mooring the imagination to compassionate 
intersubjectivity, Michaels accedes to the traditional perspective of Ho- 
locaust studies scholars and uses Pugttere Piecess lyrical capaciousness not 
to insist, indeed to resist, any final solution to the paradox it nevertheless 
poses. By tactfully not changing the score but instead playing it in an 
altered key, Michaels provides one model for those who wish to bring 
feminism into Holocaust studies. 

Formally and thematically, Fugitive Pieces posits the ramifications of 
this intersection. The dialectic between the female authorial signature on 
the title page and its male narrators abrogates identity categories (not only 
men can write for and about men) and thus harnesses empathic identi- 
fication to a critique of the othering at work in German fascism; it fore- 
grounds gender since the female signature marks as visible (not universal, 
given, or inexorable) the masculinity of characters whose quandaries can 
thereby be understood in terms of the crisis in masculinity the Holocaust 
generated. Additionally, the book’s plot underscores the need for feminine 
nurturing, traditionally founded on the association of women with ma- 
ternal caregiving, now revalued by the Shoah’s abrogation of normative 
gender roles and harnessed to the necessity of keeping memory of the 
trauma alive, and it uncovers the medicalization of heterosexuality, drained 
of eroticism, defined not as a pleasure but more as a restorative for the 
injury endured by survivors dehumanized by the disaster. For, as all the 
partnerships in Føgiżive Pieces suggest, the trauma of the Shoah subsumed 
sexuality to the urgency of finding access to or solace for incalculable loss 
and thus sapped it of what one would ordinarily call erotic desire.” 


= The sibling-mruse, Froma Zeitlin has pointed out to me, also plays a major role in the 
work of Henri Raczymow, Maurice Gee, and Magda Denes. 

™ When Philip Mercer (1972) argues that duty and conscientiousness must be mixed 
with sympathy to guide a moral life, he examines the important role of love, which is not 
eronc or sexual but instead related to “the principle of respect for persons as such” and thus 
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Alongside its sensitivity to the abrogation of eroticism in the lives of 
survivors, Fugitive Pieces gestures toward many post-Holocaust artists’ 
and intellectuals’ need to conjure the dead.” Not only the female signature 
on the title page but also the novel’s opening dedication (“for J”) and 
its prefatory paragraphs (about the “Poet Jakob Beer. . . struck and killed 
by a car in Athens in the spring of 1993,” who had “begun to write his 
memoirs” [1]) frame the first section as an actual autobiography of a real 
survivor that historical exigency caused to go unwritten until the task was 
adopted by the woman author who ghostwrote it for him. Through their 
excavation and analysis of earlier testimony, Jacob (with the dead Athos) 
and Ben (with the dead Jacob) typify the atrempts of many creative writers, 
visual artists, and scholars to witness the witnesses in a manner that displays 
how post-Holocaust prory-witnessing will attempt to keep memory of 
the Shoah alive during a period (soon to come) when there will be no 
survivors alive to attest for themselves. 

In stark contrast to the suicide of Ben’s father, which suggests that 
older men experienced far more difficulty adapting after the shock of the 
Shoah and subsequent immigration, Ben’s autobiographical fascination 
with the biography of Jacob, and Jacob’s absorption with ghostwriting 
Athos’s book and with necromantic recollections of Bella, focus attention 
on identity as a process dependent on intersubjective forms of empathic 
adoption. In terms of European intellectual history, the novel deflates the 
myth of autonomous selfhood or individualism at the heart of Cartesian 
and Enlightenment thinking: Jewish people reduced to the category of 
the subhuman by a Nazi superrace could hardly harbor nostalgia about 
such a conceptualization of selfhood. According to Michaels, the identity 
of survivors and child survivors emerges in post-Holocaust times as em- 
bodied, relational, discontinuous, and thus at crucial moments unspeak- 
able.” In terms of Judaism, the Shoah marks a rupture not only in the 
genealogies of particular families but in the Jewish past. Jacob’s and Ben’s 
lack of knowledge about what happened to their parents and siblings 
reflects our own inability to know why or what happened “there” and 
“then”; their inability to construct a narrative constitutes a divide not only 
in psychological cases but in cultural history. 


to “the notion of ageps” (126). Too often, in feminist theory, we contrast heterosexuality 
to homosexuality, thereby flattening out the dynamics of both sorts of relationships as they 
evolved and functioned in various cultural contexts. 

a This is one of the subjects of my forthcoming book, “Poetry after Auschwitz.” 

* See Paul John Eakin (1999) on the impoenbulity of categorizing men’s atobiographics 
as lincar, rational, and coherent in opposition to women’s more intuinve, irrational, circuitous 
life writings (48-50). 
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Jacob’s and Ben’s trajectories also illuminate the transnational nature 
of creative activity after Auschwitz, a tradition in which Yiddish and 
German, Romanian and Hebrew, French and Russian authors function as 
precursors and sources for English writers. After the war, Jacob’s matu- 
ration into a postpatriarchal masculinity and artistry remains inextricably 
tied to his diasporic condition, for the effort to regender Jewish people 
after the degendering that was part of the Holocaust’s assault on their 
humanity seems destined to failure in all but the private worlds of reading, 
writing, and loving. Despite the mystic mingling of Jacob and Michaela 
and despite the reconstructed line of inheritance that links Athos to Jacob 
to Ben, neither Bella nor Hannah nor Paul will be reborn. Although Adam 
in the garden inhabited the world as word, Jacob and Ben engage in 
reading, writing, and loving as exiles from political activism or religious 
certitude. At home in no nation or religion, they dwell among a plethora 
of sacred and secular texts to which they return as authors, commentators, “ 
and interpreters facilitated by nurturing wives. Such devoted textual prac- 
tices—“ontologically and historically at the heart of Jewish identity,” as 
Steiner reminds us in a different context (1985, 7)—mean “No one is 
born just once” (Michaels [1996] 1998, 5); however, rebirth remains 
textual and subjective in Michaels’s work. 

Perhaps here resides the link between “learning by heart” and Mi- 
chaels’s deployment of lyrical fiction. Fiction: since the eighteenth century, 
the novel has emotionally drawn readers into identifications with char- 
acters in a process that “involves a kind of virtual experience through 
which one puts oneself in the other’s position while recognizing the dif- 
ference of that position and hence not taking the other’s place,” to quote 
LaCapra’s definition of “empathic unsettlement” again (1999, 699). Lyr- 
ical fiction: if, as it is impossible not to suspect, the fugitive pieces of a 
subjectivity based on empathic identification can only be fleetingly ex- 
perienced, and if the intangible, the invisible, the unseen of grievous suf- 
fering remains a primary responsibility for the living imagination, then 
the sounds of intimate voices that stop and start in fragmentary bits and 
parts may be best suited for such an undertaking. The discontinuities and 
stutters of repetition, the cutting of connectives found in ordinary prose, 
the blank spaces between stanzalike chapters, the recurrence of mystic 
maxims, the clustering of rhythmic image patterns, the elaboration on 
extended metaphors—all testify to an otherness that can neither be fully 
incorporated nor externalized. 

Like the impact of trauma, lyrical utterance often announces itself as | 
an involuntary return to intensely personal feelings about an unrepre- 
seotable, incomprehensible moment from the relative safety of temporal 
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and spatial removal from it. As the testimonies of those individuals who 
personally survived the Holocaust draw to a close, poetry’s opacity and 
figural density write what cannot be written so as to excavate, preserve, 

or, at least, evoke the transmitted and untransmitted memories of those 
obliterated in or incapacitated by the Shoah. Because Michaels believes 
that we stand in danger of losing a sense of the loss of so many, she 
eschews prosaic cognitive discourses and uses instead the more halting, 
hesitant forms of self-expression inspired by what are felt to be fugitive 
origins, “Every recorded event,” Jacob the survivor believes, “is a brick 
of potential, or precedent, thrown into the future. Eventually the idea 
will hit someone in the back of the head. This is the duplicity of history: 
an idea recorded will become an idea resurrected” (161). 


Department of English 
~ Indiana University, Bloomington 
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Maurice E. Stevens 


Subject to Countermemory: Disavowal and Black Manhood 
In Spike Lee's Malcolm X 


There is no identity—national, cultural, or individual— which does not 
imply both a place and a time. There is no identity that is not both mise- 
en-scéne and narrative—in personal memory and common history. 
—Burgin 1996, 193 


s peaking comfortably about African-American identity formation is an 
almost impossible act. For in order to do so, one must reconcile the 
relationship between the African-American subject and the narratives 

of communal selfhood that have come to constitute African-American 
history. The troubled status of African-American subjectivity and the often 
problematic function of reconstructed African-American historical nar- 
ratives have produced a profound quandary for anyone seeking to un- 
derstand and represent African-Americans as agents in history and viable 
subjects of historiography. 

Speech about African-American identity is troubled and worried to the 
point of near impossibility by more than the historical materiality of events 
like the Atlantic slave trade, plantation experiences, community-supported 
lynching, Jim Crow laws, systematic social marginalization, and state- 

- sanctioned violence. Soundings and proclamations about blackness in the 

United States have also had to face the meanings attached to these his- 
torical episodes in ways that bring suspicion on the speaker and banality 
on their subject. This unsettling dilemma issues from the ubiquitous bru- 
tality that constitutes the African-American historical record, brutality that 
can neither be conceived nor contained within African-American visions 
of communal selfhood. Consequently, unspeakable features of living (and 
dying), of being (and not), are submerged within narratives comprising 
African-American history and are overlooked or unexamined: they are 
what Julia Kristeva might term sbyected. These features fall under the 
erasure that follows the needful expulsion of distasteful aspects of the self 
7 that initially constitutes the boundaries of one’s identity. 
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Because African-American narratives of self and community develop in 
an American fantasmatic social imaginary that has traditionally dehumanized 
or dehistoricized “blackness” (whether conceived as a biological or cultural 
product), these narratives have had to make use of abjection to function in 
the service of vindication to both positive and negative effect. As a result, 
African-American historiographers, precisely because they work within a 
social context that has understood African-Americans as disempowered and 
as lacking full humanity, have had great difficulty writing African-Americans 
into an agency-filled story of historical progress. Indeed, African-American 
“self-writing” has required the conscious and unconscious excising of images 
suggesting the devaluation, social infirmity, and inhumanity assigned to 
African-Americans as people and to “blackness” as a signifier. Much in the 
same way that antebellum legal discourse made stealing one’s humanity 
from commodity status a crime, contemporary discursive overdetermination 
has made African-American historiographic self-writing, as well as other 
performances of self-in-community, a discursive act of auto-theorization, 
counter-memories (1990, 212-13). 

Stuart Hall has described popular culture as a “profoundly mythic... 
theater of popular desires, a theater of popular fantasies . . . where we 
discover and play with the identifications of ourselves, where we are imag- 
ined, where we are represented, not only to the audiences out there who 
do not get the message, but to ourselves for the first time” (1992, 32-33). 
Countermemory is a form of popular cultural production that provides a 
space on which the desire for full African-American humanity, full discursive 
recognition, can be advanced, represented, and ultimately shaped into a 
viable object of identification. This, combined with the increasingly influ- _ 
ential role that the visual plays as an arbiter of American identities, is why 
the Hollywood production Mascolm X is so important. Along with certain 
other popular cultural productions of countermemory, it obtains a social 
force and, subsequently, a political relevance to cultural producers interested 
in increasing identificatory options for African-Americans. 

Spike Lee’s Malcolm X functions as a countermemory-cum-collective 


2 Lipsitz says of countermemory that it is “a way of remembering and forgetting that 
starts with the local, the immediate, and the personal. Unlike historical narratives that begin 
with the totality of human existence and then locate specific actions and events within that 
totality, counter-memory starts with the particular and the specific and then builds outward 
toward a total story. Counter-memory looks to the past for the hidden histories excluded 
from dominant narratives. But unlike myths that seek to detach events and actions from the ` 
fabric of any larger history, counter-memory forces revision of existing histories by supplying 
new perspectives about the past” (1990, 212-13). 
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social memory that mediates African-American historical trauma, thereby 
working to define, and in critical ways restrict, the boundaries of “au- 
thentic” blackness, which appears to be increasingly a prerequisite for 
nationalist identification. Wahneema Lubiano has usefully discussed the 
various functions served by and through the formation of black nation- 
alisms in the United States, iltumining both their generative possibilities 
and limiting pronouncements (1997, 232-52). Her insightful analysis 
suggests the degree to which nationalist narratives are, in important ways, 
vindicatory, even as their potent images become incorporated into the 
state’s oppressive structures. 

Building on Hall’s suggestion that identity is shaped at the “unstable 
point where the ‘unspeakable’ stories of subjectivity meet the narratives of 
history, of a culture” (1987, 26), I argue that narratives of origin, place, 
and agency contain unruly, excessive meanings that bespeak moments of 
sociopolitical trauma—the facts of death—that mark the fleshy reality of 
American history. Like scars, stories of self unfold as bumps and grooves 
in the terrain of subject formation, recording in often displaced, oblique, 
and sometimes disavowed ways African-American attempts to reimagine 
black agency in history. In this way, the countermemory not only overwrites 
dominant histories but also works to produce new material relations. 


Authenticated gender becomes racialixed memory 

Early in the film’s production, Lee insisted that Malcolm X be understood 
as a realistic representation of—if not particular black people—particular 
truths about black experience. He said that he wanted “our people to be 
all fired up for this. To get inspired by it,” and he assured audiences that 
Malcolm X was “not just some regular bullshit Hollywood movie,” that 
the film dealt with “life and death . . . [with] a mindset,” because it 
faithfully depicted “what Black people in America have come through” 
(Lee 1992, 68). Rather than attempting to divine the “mind-set” rep- 
resented in Lee’s film, one must explore the features of mind that work 
powerfully within Malcolm X to set boundaries around conceptions of 
authentic African-American masculinity and femininity. Exactly what does 
Lee’s film suggest “black people” have to go through in order to be black 
ana people in the United States? Rather than linking phenotype to au- 
thenticity, as often occurs in films that reconstruct African-American his- 
tory in the service of vindication, such as Desghters of the Dust (1991), 
Sankofa (1993), Panther (1995), and Rasewood (1997), Lee connects 
authentic black being in the United States with the vindication of idealized 
visions of black manhood and black femininity. To do so, however, his 
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telling of Malcolm X’s life repudiates complexity in relation to racialized 
gender and instead summons (read: interpolates) restricted and condensed 
notions of black masculinity and womanhood. 

Inasmuch as Lee cites the Astobtagraphy of Malcolm X ([1965] 1995) 
as the primary source for the screenplay Malcolm X, the film’s discursive 
effects can be read in relation to the Astobiqgraphy—as a fable of reve- 
lation, ascension, and, through the movie, resurrection. Collaboratively 
produced in 1964—65 by Alex Haley and Malcolm X, the Astobrography 
sought to frame Malcolm’s life and work within the cast of traditional 
epic heroism and American exceptionalism. A primer of sorts, the As- 
tobsqgraphy demonstrated that Malcolm’s form of black militancy could 
indeed fit within classic (read: white, masculine, and heteronormative) 
American moral mythologies of hard work, inflexible integrity, and hard- 
won victories. Moreover, the Astobsqgraphy reflected the pattern of the 
religious text of revelation and salvation. In it, for example, Malcolm 
describes his coming to literacy while in prison. He learns to read, the 
reader learns, by taking the dictionary and starting with “A.” Only later 
does Malcolm come across the definition for “black” and still later that 
for “white.” In the Astobtagraphy, and through a kind of deferred action, 
Malcolm’s revelation is a function of literacy. He then achieves ascension 
in the form of political agency after his encounter with the teachings of 
the Nation of Islam (through communications with his brother while still 
in prison) and his turn to a life of “black” uplift. While the Astobiqgraphy 
renders Malcolm’s narrative of revelation and ascension, its adaptation in 
Lee’s film Malcolm X extends that narrative to include resurrection as 
well. What exactly Lee resurrects, however, is not simply Malcolm X’s 
individualized being. 

Malcolm X tells the story of Malcolm Little’s transformation from trou- 
bled youth to streetwise “hustler” (Detroit Red), to proponent of African- 
American cultural nationalism (Malcolm X), and finally to orthodox political 
nationalist (El Hadj Malik Al-Shabazz).? This is a trajectory of metamor- 
phosis, a narrative of transformation, and a dream of evolution into con- 


? Malcolm X was completed in 1992 and produced under 40 Acres & a Mule Filmworks/ 
JVC Entertainment/Largo International N.V., with a running time of 194 minutes. Lee’s 
other works include He Get Gams (1998), Subway Stories Tules from the Underground (1997; 
televinon), 4 Léttls Giris (1997), Get om the Bus (1996), Girt 6 (1996), Clockers (1995), 
“Satchel,” in Læmisre st compagnes (1995), Croskiyn (1994), Jøngis Fever (1991), Me? Better 
Blues (1990), De the Right Tinang (1989), Scheel Dazs (1988), She's Gotta Hars It (1986), 
and Joe's Bed-Stwy Barbershop: We Cut Heads (1983). Other cast members of Malcolm X 
wwciude Albert Hall as Baines, Al Freeman, Jr., as Elijah Muhammad, Delroy Lindo as West 
Indian Archie, Giancarlo Espoato as Thomas Hayer, and Roger Guenveur Smith as Rudy. 
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sciousness. Its opening onto a terrain of political potency, however, is 
matched by its proportionate limitations to the boundaries of proper black- 
ness. Flowing remembrances of Malcolm’s early life, depicted through flash- 

` back sequences and anchored by voice-overs of Denzel Washington reading 
from the Astobiqgraphy, immerse the viewer in the apparently important 
details of Malcolm’s development. 

Within the first twenty scenes of the film, four flashback sequences 
depict what viewers are to understand as traumatic moments in Malcolm’s 
carly life. In an episode reminiscent of D. W. Griffith’s Birth of a Nation, 
we see the Ku Klux Klan attack his home and ride off into the moonlit 
night. We also hear that Malcolm’s “light-skinned” mother chose his 
“dark” Garveyite father 90 that she could have dark children. We see 
Malcolm’s father killed, and we hear of the death being ruled a suicide. 

„And we sec Malcolm’s mother, who has been determined unfit, having 
her children “taken away and parceled out,” while we hear Malcolm’s 
voice-over say: “It was the beginning of the end for my mother.” Except 
for two other short flashbacks that enact the intrusive return of traumatic 
memories, the film here turns away from the use of flashback and voice- 
over text from the Astobiqgraphy and relies primarily on diagetic modes 
of telling what has become, with the beginning of his mother’s end, 
Malcolm’s story. While the content of the Astobiqgrapby continues to 
constitute the pallet from which Lee draws the dramatic hues and textures 
that he uses to depict Malcolm’s life and to authorize his representation 
of Malcolm’s importance, the remainder of the film relies on Lee’s ra- 
cialization of gender and sexuality to define cultural and political authen- 
ticity. This racialization works powerfully to protect against threats to the 
vindicating function of cultural nationalism that Lee creates with his rep- 

` resentation of Malcolm X’s life. 

Through his uses of continuity editing to create a seamless narrative, 
Lee also presents a picture of black power and pride (denuded of its 
militancy) that congeals into very precise and apparently unsutured images 
of what it means to be a black man or black woman in the United States. 
According to Lee’s visual narrative, in order to “be” black in the United 
States, one has to be gendered and, as Lee’s Malcolm X would suggest, 
gendered in very particular ways. Looking closely at Lee’s depiction of 
Malcolm’s masculinity, his wife Betty Shabazz’s femininity, and the picture 
of “black family” that they create highlights the threats that homosociality, 
feminine agency, and interracial ambiguity pose to a racialized and gen- 

_dered black nationalism. These sites also generate threats to Lee’s strict 
conception of a gendered (male) black cultural nationalism and make 
disavowal an essential mechanism in Lee’s representation of black political 
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agency.* The specificity and effects of disavowal are displayed through its 
centrality in Lee’s definition of the gendered criteria for being a “black” 
person in the United States. Psychoanalytic literature outlines how disa- 
vowal operates and suggests how we might understand its function(ing) ~ 
as it is emplotted in reconstructed histories like Matcolm X. 

In The Language of Psychoanalysis, Jean Laplanche and J. B. Pontalis 
trace the development of Freud’s theorization of disavowal as “a mode 
of defense which consists in the subject’s refusing to recognize the reality 
of a traumatic perception” (1973, 119).* Freud, they suggest, found the 
notion of disavowal particularly useful in describing a “primal defense 
mechanism” against troubling realities, because it could account for the 
formation of the castration complex and certain features of fetishism (La- 
planche and Pontalis 1973, 120). Elaborating on the process through 
which the castration complex comes to function as an explanatory narrative 
illumines one aspect of the work performed by vindicating reconstructed 
histories in general and Malcolm X in particular. 

According to Freud’s formulation, children both disavow their perception 
of the absence of a penis in the girl and recognize this absence as a fact, while 
experiencing the anxiety (predicated on the threat of castration) it elicits. The 
castration complex, then, is a sexual theory of childhood that secks to bind 
the anxiety provoked by the threat of castration and the fundamental (ana- 
tomical) difference between the sexes. In a similar fashion, though not anal- 
ogously, a vindicating reconstructed historical narrative works to contain the 
of black dehumanization and the ontological incommensurability encoded in 
racialized difference. Although racial categories are constructed socially, their 
material and psychic imprints or traces possess an anxiety-producing facticity 
that must be explained. The white racial phantasm has extruded various jus- 
tifying narratives that themselves provide the context for the production of 


* I rely on the notion of disavowal here instead of the notions of repression or secondary 
revision for three reasons. First, the unsettling facets of Afocan-American Identity thar I argue 
are disavowed are not pushed out of consclousness. Indeed, they are readily discernible in 
the visual text and play an important roke in shaping the visual narrative. Second, disevowal 
plays a particularly important role in the operation of deferred action that is itself singularly 
important to the perception of traumatic experiences as traumatic. Thus, in this discussion 
of reconstructed traumatic history, disevowal proves a very important mechanism to examine. 
And third, useful narratives become evident ance the mechanism of disavowal is mitigated. 
When secondary revision fala, “we find ourselves helplessly face to face with a meamngless 
heap of fragmentary material” (Freud 1965, 528). 

* Here they refer specifically to Freud’s theory as it is articulated in Tires Escop en the 
Theery of Sexuality (Freud 1962). 
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African-American explanatory narratives in the form of countermemories. 

Recasting the castration complex (read: fantasmatic theory that seeks to bind 

anxiety) through the optic of critical race theory reveals that the existence of 
` inhuman subjects within the social economy of domination requires explan- 
atory narratives capable of guaranteeing that not just any(body) can be 
stripped of its humanity. In a naturalizing gesture, such explanatory narratives 
and justifiably subordinates black nonbeing to white human-being. If the 
white racial phantasm, as the discursive basis for the social reality of racialized 
oppression of African-Americans, has produced the need for explanatory nar- 
ratives that seck to replace “traumatic realities” with acceptable stories of 
African-American agency and black humanity, what, then, is the object of 
disavowal in African-American countermemories? 

The disavowal prevalent in African-American vindicating narratives, as 
a genre, does not take as its object a kind of “facticity” about African- 
Americans’ “lack of humanity.” Rather, it works through dominant dis- 
cursive regimes that “explain” the justification for perceiving a lack of 
humanity in “blackness,” through scientific and rationalist narratives of 
species development, cultural progress, civilization, and national citizen- 
ship. Cast on the screen of fantasmatic explanatory and justifying narra- 
tives, these films say: “I know very well that notions defining the perimeters 
of being American, human, and valued in the United States have never 
included African-Americans as anything but the inhuman, valueless back- 
drop to the unfolding of whiteness; nevertheless, I shall use fired concepts 
of blackness to cement pieces of countermemory into the mosaic of my 
auto-theorization.” 

Still, even as a necessary response to the paucity of identificatory pos- 
sibilities within the American representational terrain, African-American re- 
constructed historical narratives working in the mode of vindication fail to 
destabilize absolute notions of racial difference precisely because they are 
propped up by and emerge from a white ontological complex of explanatory 
narratives. Relying on fixed notions of racial difference reinscribes ideas of 
the cultural incommensurability of African-American humanity and its ref- 
utation within the white racial phantasm. By this calculus, then, racial dif- 
ference encodes absolute cultural difference, which explains and justifies 
black suffering and death while simultaneously producing the need to re- 
cuperate a sense of a black human being through cultural auto-theorization 
or countermemory. In the particular case of Lee’s Malcolm X, ideas of 
_ racialized difference are mapped onto categories of gender and sexuality, 

resulting in even more powerful ideas of incommensurability. Not only are 

masculinity and femininity “different” in an absolute sense, but also black 
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masculinity and black femininity are fundamentally distinct precisely because 
of their being situated within a naturalized conception of black culture. In 
addition to the particular moments of its application within the film’s die- 
getic space, the overall structure of disavowal as a rubric of analysis and as 
a psychic mechanism naturalizes the gendered and sexualized figure of ra- 
cialized agency and political possibility that Malcolm X conjures. 

Lee opens the film with an important montage of images. Beginning 
with an American flag burning away to a red, white, and blue flaming 
“X,” intercut with found footage from the Rodney King beating, Lee 
introduces masculinized themes of state control, popular protest, and 
nationalism. He then combines this montage with a rapid crane-to-dolly 
shot into a close-up frontal view of Shorty (played by Lee) strutting in 
1950s zoot suit fashion to the male space of the barber shop for the first 
of Malcolm’s pivotal hair-conking scenes. In one smooth gesture, Lee 
interpolates the viewer as witness to an American story, a story of what 
James Baldwin called growing up “a black child in a white country” (1993, 
30). That Lee ends the film in a kind of reverse zoom, moving from Ossie 
Davis’s culogy of Malcolm as “our shining black manhood” to more found 
footage and finally to a simple black “X” against a black background, 
highlights his insistence that the narrative of black political possibility and 
social agency is a story of heteronormative masculinity told against the 
backdrop of racialized oppression and violence. It comes as no surprise 
then that Lee’s Malcolm X works relentlessly to defend against threats to 
heteronormative black masculinity. What is more troubling, and what we 
must ask of the film, is why its defense of black masculinity rests on creating 
a very circumscribed vision of black male and female gender performance 
and sexuality. Before approaching this question, it is important to look at 
just how Lee’s film does this. 

Because Lee valorizes a very particular form of black masculinity in the 
film, moments of implicit homosociality, feminine agency, and interracial 
ambiguity threaten both Malcolm’s black manhood and the film’s narrative 
structure as well. Indeed, Lee’s film determinedly defends against the ways 
that these features of human relations disturb the picture of racialized gender 
(and gendered racial consciousness) that he creates. Tracing these threats 
and how the film strips them of their power highlights where and how the 
film most effectively enacts disavowal and, moreover, the dependence of 
African-American countermemory on heteronormativity. 

From its opening with found footage of the King beating to its closing 
with Ossie Davis’s reference to Malcolm X as “our manhood, our shining 
black manhood,” Malcolm X is a film dominated by all-male spaces and 
predominantly male relations. Indeed, interactions between men actually 
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structure the plot and motivate story development. Although numerous 
critiques have been made of the hypermasculinity that buttresses much 
Black Nationalist discourse, we can productively examine effects produced 
through the maintenance of the picture of manhood developed in this 
film. Three key hair-conking scenes—depicting the barber shop, Malcolm 
and Shorty’s apartment in Boston, and the prison—iltumine how the 
process of hair conking functions to anchor these scenes’ potential mean- 
ings to the politics of racialized identity and disavows the homosociality 
implicit in the mise-en-scéne of the frame. 

The first of these important moments where homosociality is disavowed 
comes in the second scene of the movie. Prior to this scene, the point of 
view has been motivated by Shorty’s actions. We look over his shoulder 
as he walks toward the barbershop and are next ourselves entering its 
interior; we are then greeted by a medium close-up of one of the barbers 
saying hello and continuing the in-progress conversation among the men 
seated in the shop. In Lee’s non ic caricature of the black barber 
shop, the men momentarily interrupt their talk about the dangers of 
women to tell Shorty that “his boy” is waiting in the back for Shorty to 
conk his hair. Malcolm then enters the scene and is seated in the barber 
chair to have chemicals applied to straighten his hair. In a medium shot 
we see Shorty standing behind Malcolm beginning to comb in the white 
conking cream as he warns that “it’s gonna get hot, can you handle it?” 
(fig. 1). The point of view tightens to a medium close-up framing Shorty’s 
bare arms and centering Malcolm’s head. This view is cut with occasional 
overhead shots that again center Malcolm’s head and show only Shorty’s 
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thin arms and the comb he pulls through Malcolm’s straightening hair. 
The previously lively setting has now gotten quiet as (the viewer assumes) 
everyone focuses on the transformation happening before him. The men 
in the shop, instead of bonding through their discussion of women, now 
direct their attention—as the full-frontal camera view cut with their full- 
frame watchful gazes suggests—on Malcolm’s growing physical discom- 
fort and Shorty’s ministering hands. Shorty explains that Malcolm must 
endure the scalp-burning pain as long as possible because “you gotta make 
it straight.” Once the conking is finished and Malcolm looks into a mirror 
to see his straightened hair, the men begin congratulating him and af- 
firming bis assessment that it “looks white, don’t it?” 

By predominantly centering Malcolm’s head and hair in the frame 
throughout this early scene, Lee communicates that the transformation 
Malcolm undertakes carries significant ideological weight. Not only does 
Malcolm want his hair to “look white,” but these shots also metonymically 
connect it, Malcolm, and anyone else we may see with conked hair to 
ideologies of assimilation and collaboration. Change complete, Malcolm 
Little, now Detroit Red, can join Shorty on a foray into petty larceny and 
survival by any means available. 

Still, visually centering Malcolm’s conk-covered head for much of the 
scene also functions in another way. The all-male space, the focus of the 
men’s gazes, and the framing of Shorty as little more than a pair of delicate 
arms all underline the homosociality of the scene. Indeed, the political 
importance of Malcolm’s conking (as opposed to the aesthetic values) must 
be emphasized in order to defend against the emergence of the scene’s 
homoerotic foundation. If, for example, Shorty insisted that Malcolm’s hair 
be “straight” because it would look more attractive, or if Malcolm had been 
scripted to say “looks good, don’t it,” the scene could take on another 
valence. Visually centering Malcolm’s head (the light area at the center of 
the frame draws the viewer’s attention to Malcolm’s head and the activity 
it receives) highlights the importance of the scene’s action, which anchors 
the meaning of the scene to the field of identity politics. In this way, the 
film raises the issue of black manhood while evading difficult questions of 
sexuality, precisely by screening them with a safely heterosexualized and 
heteronormativized blackness. Moreover, this screening process allows for 
the necessary disavowal (enacted within the Astobiqgrapby as well) of the 
homosexual encounters Malcolm may have had during his Detroit Red 
“hustling” period. 

Another important hair-conking scene comes one-fourth of the way 
into the film, shortly after a highly sexualized scene of homoerotic tension 
between Malcolm and Rudy, one of Malcolm’s accomplices in the robbery 
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that ultimately lands him in jail. In the break-in scene following Malcolm’s 
interaction with Rudy, the viewer watches as Malcolm and Shorty creep 
through the house of an “old pansy,” taking valuable items while he sleeps 
` in an upstairs bedroom. The scene closes with Malcolm and Shorty sneak- 
ing into the victim’s bedroom and actually attempting to remove a ring 
from his finger as he sleeps. Nearly waking him, Malcolm and Shorty 
crouch motionless as they gaze on him, waiting to be certain that he is 
asleep before making their escape. In the following scene (matched the- 
matically by Malcolm and Shorty’s intimacy in interior spaces), Malcolm 
sits in a chair in the center of their apartment while Shorty begins to conk 
his hair. Lee emphasizes the intimacy of this scene with a signature piece 
of camera work. With Malcolm, Shorty, and the camera positioned mo- 
tionless in the center of the space, Lee rotates the entire set 360 degrees 
. around them. In this way, the viewer “sees” the complete interior space 
' without having the composition of the frame or the centrality of Malcolm 
and Shorty’s (visual) relationship disturbed. While the background rotates 
and Shorty combs Malcolm’s hair, the two talk about the robbery and 
about Malcolm having put Rudy, that “powder puff,” in his place. 
Once again, the homoerotic undertones of this scene—Malcolm and 
Shorty’s intimacy in this interior space in connection with Rudy’s suggested 
homosexuality—are screened by the scene’s reference to the film’s racial 
ideology. This scene reminds the viewer that Detroit Red, rather than pos- 
sessing the flaw of ambiguous sexuality, merely lacks a clear self-concept, 
something he will need to attain. He has no sense of belonging to what 
Baines, the inmate who introduces Malcolm to the teachings of the Nation 
of Islam, later calls the “tribe of Shabazz.” Indeed, Lee’s Malcolm has not 
yet realized either that his manhood is indeed “shining” and “black” or, 
- above all, that it rests on policed notions of what a sexuality attached to 
authentic black manhood must not include. Indeed, the film tells us that 
Malcolm cannot obtain this knowledge until he reaches the proverbial bot- 
tom." Only after Malcolm is arrested and sentenced to prison, where we 
see his final conking scene, do we see the film’s ultimate effacement of 
homosocial threat. Because homosociality and the dangers that it insinuates 
cannot be disengaged from masculinized nationalist narratives, this con- 
cealment ensures the coherence of Lee’s black masculine ideal. 
Just before Malcolm meets Baines in the prison shower room, Lee 
depicts Malcolm being sentenced to serve time in Charlestown State 


-~ © The viewer watches as Malcolm is forced into solitary confinement after refumng to 
recite his prisoner number. With powerful images of isolation and regression, Malcolm is 
depicted as being reduced to a sobbing and broken-down inmare. 
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Figure 2 Baines grabe Malcolm: anchoring the scene in politics 


Prison for breaking and entering and armed robbery. The rebellious Mal- 
colm is shown refusing to recite his inmate number and being carried to 
solitary confinement. Diegetic time passes, and Malcolm ultimately breaks 
down, recites his number, and is released. The next scene opens with 
Malcolm wrapped in a towel and conking his hair in the prison shower 
room. Baines enters, offers Malcolm nutmeg to aid in his detoxification, 
and tells him, “That’s the last fix ’'m gonna give you.” As Malcolm moves 
to rinse the conk from his hair, Baines asks him why he wants his hair to 
look white (fig. 2). Malcolm tells him it is the “hip style,” and Baines 
asks, “What makes you ashamed of being black?” Malcolm looks at him 
somewhat confusedly and proceeds to rinse as Baines walks out of frame 
and the scene ends. : 
In terms of intercinematic reference, the staging of this scene carries 
much importance. Prison shower scenes have been so overdetermined in 
their filmic representation that they have become almost a trope in their 
own right, conjuring stereotyped images of sexualized violence, a simul- 
tancously exaggerated and destabilized masculinity, and a self-justifying pun- 
ishment industry. That this scene includes Baines as the bearer of a mas- 
culinized black nationalism and a broken and vulnerable Malcolm makes it 
even more suggestive of caricatured and repudiated homocroticism. It 
comes as no surprise that the scene’s explicit ideological content bears the 
burden of sealing out the implicit threat of homocroticism. Thus, Baines’s 
motivation for being in the shower room is made clear at the outset of the 
scene; he is there to give Malcolm his “last fix” and to recruit him into 
nationalism properly, as opposed to gratifying some “need” Baines might 
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have to visit Malcolm in the shower or some other desire that Malcolm 
himself might possess. Moreover, Malcolm’s white conking cream draws 
Baines’s attention, and not the white towel he has wrapped around his 
midriff. While the scene’s opening shot centers Malcolm in the frame at 
midrange, and the white of both his head and towel call the viewer’s at- 
tention, subsequent shots in shot-reverse-shot format frame only the head 
and shoulders of the two men. By literally removing homoerotic possibility 
from the frame, this shot sequence assures the viewer, as does Baines, that 
the hair conk covers Malcolm’s shame, not the towel. From this point on 
and through his interactions with Baines, the work performed by conking 
and the ideological meaning that it carries is taken up under the sign of 
Malcolm’s relationship with Black Muslim teachings and black cultural 
nationalism. 

The film’s effacement of the threat that interracial ambiguity and sex- 
ualized contact present to black masculinity also contributes to this tran- 
sition. From its early scenes, Lee’s Malcolm X introduces cross-racial sexual 
contact and interracial ambiguity as significant issues in the formation of 
black identity. In Malcolm’s first flashback sequence, the viewer learns that 
his mother, Louise Little, possesses white ancestry following the rape of 
her mother by a white man. Using excerpts from the Astobiqgraphy, the 
narrative informs the viewer that the light-skinned Louise chose Malcolm’s 
father (Earl Little) because of his dark skin and her wish to bear dark 
children in a gendered (and maternal) reclamation of her authentic black- 
ness. In the continuing voice-over, we hear Malcolm suggest that the 
black man’s attraction to white women originates in his desire to “take 
something owned by white men” in a racialized recuperation of his mas- 
culinity. More than merely foreshadowing Malcolm’s later relationship 
with Sophia, a white woman whom he mects at the Roseland Ballroom, 
this early moment establishes important ideological positions that anchor 
potential readings of Malcolm’s actions through the rest of the film. 

The first of these positions revolves around the question of the agency 
enacted in one’s choice of sexual partners. Lee contraposes Louise Little’s 
choice of the dark-skinned Garveyite Earl Little against the lack of choice 
available to her mother by emphasizing that the latter was raped. More- 
over, by placing Malcolm’s analysis of the social-psychological forces mo- 
tivating the black man’s desire for white women between a scene in which 
Malcolm valorizes his white-looking hair and the scene depicting his 
choosing Sophia over his black girlfriend, Lee arcumscribes the viewer’s 
understanding of Malcolm’s attraction to Sophia. Like Louise Little’s 
mother, the unradicalized Malcolm does not yet possess his own agency; 
like his grandmother, Malcolm is a victim of social relations; and, like his 
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grandmother, Malcolm has been forever changed by bis grandmother's 
rape. The young Malcolm has no “knowledge of self” and has no choice 
but to desire Sophia, who signifies the possibility of taking something 
“owned” by the white man. In this sense, the narrative suggests that rape 
and miscegenation circumscribe Malcolm’s desire. 

The second ideological position that anchors potential readings of Mal- 
colm’s actions also pivots around the question of agency. In relation to 
one’s racial heritage, however, the choice involves identification and not 
one’s sexual partners and, to that degree, entails the writing of one’s past 
in the shaping of one’s future. Just as homoeroticism threatens the coher- 
ence of a masculinized black cultural nationalism, so too does multiraciality 
disturb notions of phenotypic purity that support ideas of an essentialized 
blackness. Malcolm’s interaction with Rudy, the self-identified “mixed-race” 
character, works to confirm the narrative’s repudiation of multiraciality, 
much in the same way as Malcolm’s relations with Sophia insist that the 
desire attributable to authentic black masculinity and femininity cannot cross 
lines of race. An examination of two important scenes depicting Malcolm’s 
interactions with Sophia and Rudy, respectively, reveals that only through 
the abrogation of cross-racial sexual attraction and the renunciation of mul- 
tiraciality can Malcolm obtain or regain black masculine agency and become 
an indisputable sign of “our manhood, our shining black manhood.” 

The first of these scenes, which comes early in the film, opens with 
nightgown-clad Sophia preparing breakfast for Malcolm in her small apart- 
ment. Malcolm reclines on the bed wearing shorts, a white tank top, and 
a black “gangsta” style “do-rag.” We see Sophia from his point of view 
in the cinematic space and are thus encouraged to assess her coldly from 
his perspective. Malcolm calls Sophia to the bed with the simple command: 
“Come here.” Sophia replies, “You’re the man” from out of frame, as 
she sits on the bed in front of Malcolm, who begins to question her 
motivations and her “story” while he tells her to “kiss [his] feet.” “You’re 
one of those white chicks can’t get enough colored stud. . . that’s your 
story girl.” “So when you gonna holler rape, sister?” From orders to 
assertions to accusations, cut in shot-reverse-shot format with images of 
Sophia looking injured and asking Malcolm to “just let [her] feed [him],” 
this sequence emphasizes the rage, suspicion, and issues of control that 
belie the intimacy suggested by the soft pillows and muted lighting of 
this scene (fig. 3). 

Indeed, the narrative suggests the problematic nature of Malcolm’s 
object choice on two counts. First, Lee’s direction conveys the notion 
that Malcolm’s desire originates in the “pathological” space of wanting 
to take something that the white man owns. Malcolm expresses this when 
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he tells Sophia that he “sure [wishes her] mother and father could see 
[her] now.” Second, Lee suggests the suspiciousness of Sophia’s own 
motivation when she tells Malcolm of her wish that “Laura could see 
[them.]” By invoking the name of Malcolm’s old sweetheart, Lee frames 
Sophia’s desire for Malcolm as merely instrumental in the degradation of 
black women through the “theft” of black men. Thus, this scene seals 
the narrative’s insistence that cross-racial sexual contact and desire can 
only occur problematically in the context of racialized relations. Although 
addressed more centrally and complexly in Lee’s Jungle Fever, this ques- 
tion’s treatment in Matcolm X suffers under its having been dramatically 
reduced and pathologized. Malcolm’s authentic black identity cannot be 
found until after he rejects cross-racial sexualized intimacy, and once found 
it cannot contain a desire that crosses strict racial boundaries. Looking at 
Malcolm’s interaction with Rudy suggests that more than being unable 
to possess a desire that can seek objects across lines of race, the black 
identity constructed in Malcolm X must also abjure the ambiguity signaled 
by multiraciality. 

The spoken words “Who’s Rudy?” create a voice-over sound bridge 
from one scene to the next and set the stage for the drama of masculinity 
and authenticity played out in the extended scene depicting the one and 
‘only interaction between Malcolm and Rudy. Immediately prior to this 
scene, we see Malcolm telling Shorty, Shorty’s girlfriend, and Sophia that 
they are going to “rob Boston blind.” He says that they need a driver, 
and they suggest Rudy. Using a blurringly rapid pan, Lee moves into the 
next scene, which begins with a close-up shot of Rudy, who declares, “Pm 
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half wop and half nigger, and I ain’t afraid of nobody!” When Malcolm 
asks him what he does, Rudy replies, “You name it fella, and I claim it.” 
Rudy tells them that he has been working for a “rich old fag mother- 
fucker” whom he bathes “every Friday night,” toweling “him off, [put- 
ting] talcum powder on him, and [putting] him to bed.” Finally, Rudy 
declares that he is the “head nigga in charge.” While in terms of the 
scene’s manifest content, Rudy’s assertions contest Malcolm’s authority, 
his explicit characterization as biracial and possibly bisexual offers a chal- 
lenge to the narrative formation of a black masculine ideal that must not 
go unanswered. Thus, while the scene presents the overt reassertion of 
Malcolm’s position as leader, as “head nigga in charge,” its intensely 
homoerotic undertones and their violent policing stage the narrative’s 
own reassertion of the unambiguous nature of authentic blackness. 
Following Rudy’s suggestion that he become the “head nigga in 
charge,” Malcolm tells him that he is the “big-head nigga in charge” and 
that because he “[likes] big-head niggaz like [Rudy]” he will give him a 
chance to “flip” for it. “We’ll flip this,” Malcolm says, reaching beneath 
the table and behind his back. Malcolm pulls out a handgun and five 
bullets, placing the bullets on the table in front of him, saying, with one 
and then the next, “She loves me. . . she loves me not.” Taking the final 
bullet and placing it in his mouth, Malcolm removes it and loads it in a 
chamber with a final “she loves me” (fig. 4). In a scene of increasing 
tension, Malcolm then places the gun to his head and pulls the trigger. 
He passes the gun to a very reluctant and silent Rudy. Saying that perhaps 
Rudy did not “know how to do it,” Malcolm picks up the gun, puts it 
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to his own head, and again pulls the trigger. After Rudy again hesitates 
to pick up the gun and join in the Russian roulette, Malcolm walks over 
to him with the gun, caresses his nose, and says “Ill help you, here.” 
With one hand tightly cupping Rudy’s chin and the other pushing the 
barrel of the gun against the side of his nose, Malcolm says: “Maybe I 
should shoot that little wop nose off or is that the nigga side? What is 
that, is that the wop side or the nigga side? Is that the wop or the nigga? 
I guess that’s the wop side?” He then pulls the trigger one final time. 
“You got it.” Rudy whispers, tightly framed in close-up. “Rudy says I 
got it,” Malcolm says as he puts his arm around him. “Rudy,” Malcolm 
says, “don’t you ever try to cross someone who ain’t afraid to die.” With 
his arm still around Rudy, Malcolm tells everyone what the burglary plan 
will be, kisses Rudy on the head, and whispers “Merry Christmas, Rudy” 
(fig. 5). From out of frame we hear Shorty (the character Lee plays) declare 
that they are “one big happy family!” While the direction of this scene 
might suggest that Malcolm’s actions are intended to call Rudy’s sexuality 
into question and to impugn his blackness, the degree to which the ho- 
mocroticism of the scene takes over suggests something more as well. 
Because the first half of the film makes frequent reference to Malcolm’s 
head to communicate ideological content and, as I have shown, to contain 
implicit threats to the narrative’s development, it bears comment that in 
both of these scenes Malcolm wears a black “gangsta-style” head wrap. 
Lee uses this current style to draw a connection between Malcolm’s at- 
titudes and behaviors in these scenes and contemporary stereotypes re- 
garding “gang members.” In this way, Lee’s visual narrative draws on 
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today’s notions of the nihilism inherent in gangsterism and directs them 
back onto the content of the Astobiqgrapby. Thus, not only can “Detroit 
Red” be understood as suffering under the burdens of misdirected rage, 
nihilistic depression, and self-destructive bravado, but the very discourse 
that “turned him around” can be cast as possessing liberative potential 
for today’s “at risk” youth. Beyond contributing to the manifest ideo- 
logical content of these scenes, Malcolm’s headwear also takes on meaning 
in comparison to the conk that plays such an important role in defending 
against homoerotic threat. Just as the conk drew attention to ideological 
content and away from narratives disavowed by the film, so too does 
Malcolm’s “gangsta-style” support disavowal. 

In relation to Malcolm’s interaction with Sophia, the viewer is directed 
to Malcolm’s seething anger and self-loathing. With Rudy, Malcolm’s 
suppressed death wish and trembling self-esteem come to the fore. The 
first case overlooks any possibility that Malcolm could himself possess 
amorous feclings for Sophia, and the second “forgets” Malcolm’s own 
multiracial heritage. In both instances the possibility of cross-racial love 
and the presence of homoerotic undertones are violently policed, resulting 
in the narrative’s reassertion of the unambiguous nature of authentic black 
masculinity. Lee also dangerously fuses notions of blackness with his pic- 
ture of manhood by constructing an idealized femininity that functions 
most significantly as a prop for masculinity. 

Cinematic exaggeration marks Lee’s film style. With dramatic crane and 
dolly shots, Lee gives the space captured within his camera’s frame a sense 
of fluidity and suggests the tension of unpredictability. He manipulates the 
depth of field and precisely controls visual elements within the mise-en- 
scène to virtually externalize his character’s internal emotional states. More- 
over, Lee’s meticulous continuity editing, usually achieved through the 
simultaneous use of sound bridges and matches on theme, creates a cine- 
matic environment that almost demands that the characters his actors play 
take on the quality of caricature. Indeed, the carefully choreographed visual 
space that he creates seems to undermine the reality he purports to represent, 
making his characters dancers whose steps are rehearsed and predictable. 
While the combination of these stylistic features might appear to refuse 
cinematic realist conventions, they still function in the service of producing 
what Lee considers “real” and essential features of racialized social relations. 
Thus, rather than producing a Kind of cinematic discontinuity that moves 
away from classic Hollywood realism, Lee’s is a spectacularization meant 
to codify the “real” in his populist approach to “keepin’ it real” and thereby _ 
making his own bid for raciopolitical authenticity. 

To powerful dramatic effect, then, Lee gives “life” to tropes and ster- 
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eotypes through condensed character types, thereby enlisting the surreal 
in the evocation of concrete emotional responses. In Matcolm X, Lec 
achieves this through the repeated citation of popular culture’s reserve of 
Malcolm X iconography. Restaging and then animating popular images, 
recreating moments available (and widely disseminated) in “found foot- 
age,” and replaying audio referents (speeches and music)—all these ele- 
ments give Lee’s work a feeling of an unreal reality and make a world of 
familiar people, spaces, and objects unfamiliar. However, the very tech- 
niques that make Lee’s work so forceful and capable of eliciting powerful 
responses from viewers also give his characters a prescripted quality that, 
while drawing on extant social narratives, reproduces and reinscribes their 
restrictive boundaries. Moreover, working through caricatured tropes vir- 
tually predetermines the prevalence of polarized signifying relations be- 

tween characters. This dynamic and its effects can most clearly be seen in 
” Lee’s representation of women in Matcolm X. 

In her article “Consumed by Images,” bell hooks criticizes Lee’s rep- 
resentation of Betty Shabazz and other women in Malcolm X for its com- 
pliance with accepted conventions in classic Hollywood cinema. 


Again, although Malcolm’s widow, Betty Shabazz, told Lee that she 
and Malcolm did not argue (the Nation of Islam deemed obedience 
paramount in a wife), the film shows her “reading” him in the same 
bitchified way that Lee’s previous black women characters talk to 
their mates. Certain stock, stereotypical, sexist images of both black 
and white women emerge in the movie—they are either virgins or 
whores, madonnas or prostitutes. But that, after all, is Hollywood. 
Perhaps Lee could not portray Malcolm’s sister Ella because Hol- 
lywood has not yet created a visual space in which a politically pro- 
gressive black woman can be imagined. (hooks 1993, 5) 


While Lee’s depiction of women as occupying the position of either Ma- 
donna or prostitute could not be more pronounced than it is in Malcolm 
X, the issue of “good” or “bad” images, positive or negative representations, 
generates fewer useful questions than an exploration into their fixity. The 
“stock, stercotypical, sexist images” to which hooks alludes do not “emerge” 
so much as they are used in the film in the same way as props, lighting, or 
sound cues might be used to signal or even prompt plot development and 
character transformation. To this extent, female characters must necessarily 
remain fixed in this narrative of masculine transformation, and their fixity 
is achieved through their relationship to one another. While hooks astutely 
points to classic Hollywood cinema’s lack of “visual space” as enabling Lee’s 
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use of stereotype, the demands of Lee’s visual narrative and the narrative 
economy produced by and through disavowal work most powerfully to 
delimit the function of female characters in Malcolm X. 

For example, throughout the film, Sophia (Kate Vernon) functions as 
the yardstick by which Malcolm’s developing consciousness can be mea- 
sured. Through the first half of the film, she appears in binary relation to 
Laura (Theresa Randle), whom we see occasionally in flashback sequences. 
Sophia becomes the location of temptation, greed, “hustling,” and a lack 
of consciousness. This is not to say that Sophia represents these charac- 
teristics; rather, in the narrative space of the film, these traits cohere around 
her and serve to describe Malcolm as a function of his proximity to her. 
As long as Sophia remains visually present in the narrative space, her 
function in this regard can only be maintained through her binary op- 
position to Laura. 

That “good girl” whom Sophia tells Malcolm to take home before 
returning to her becomes the location of all the things that Sophia (as a 
point referencing Malcolm’s movement) cannot hold. “I know what you 
are doing,” Laura tells Malcolm early in the film as he lies to her about 
returning to the Roseland Ballroom to meet Sophia. Laura can “see” 
Malcolm as he cannot see himself. Laura can hear Malcolm relate his hurts 
(in fact, Laura is the only character we see Malcolm telling about his 
painful childhood experiences). Although present almost solely in flash- 
back or indirect reference, Laura becomes the location of satisfaction, a 
settled life, and knowledge of self. Prior to his revelation in prison, Mal- 
colm’s movement can be measured against the backdrop stretched be- 
tween the poles of these women’s spatialized racial and cultural difference, 
a difference, of course, that is not so much their own as it is a projection 
of Malcolm’s own struggles as Lee represents them. 

Though visually absent through most of the second half of the film, 
Sophia’s character also works in polar relation to Betty (Angela Bassett). 
Here, however, the register shifts from relationships between individuals to 
relations between Malcolm and the bourgeois figure of domesticity and 
family, which is figured in relation to Betty. Malcolm’s closeness with Betty 
(and his distance from everything represented through Sophia) grows in 
proportion to his developing political consciousness. Betty teaches “home 
arts” and nutrition within the Nation of Islam. Whereas Sophia exhorted 
Malcolm to “let [her] feed [him his] eggs,” Betty reminds Malcolm that 
“even the Prophet had to take nourishment.” With the exception of the 
few scenes depicting Malcolm’s assassination and their brief courtahip— 
some of which are cut with shots of Elijah Muhammad telling Malcolm of 
the dangers and virtues possessed by black Betty is almost always 
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placed in the interior space of their home. Depicted as tending to the 
children, cooking, or supporting Malcolm, Betty is the figure ofa femininity 
that is equated with a racialized domesticity (fig. 6). Although she does not 
always display the deference expected of Nation of Islam wives, Betty’s 
idealized performance of an authentically black femininity functions as the 
ever-present prop that supports and makes possible Malcolm’s equally ide- 
alized masculinity (fig. 7). Lee visually reinforces the interdependence of 
these idealized performances of racialized gender through strict framing 
techniques. 
In most scenes in which Malcolm and Betty appear together, especially 
those in which they speak of their relationship or their family, Lee aban- 
> dons the traditional shot-reverse-shot pattern he elsewhere uses to suggest 
the intimacy between two speakers. Instead of using one shot to establish 
the proximity of two speakers and then alternating between shots over 
their shoulders to suggest conversation, Lee arranges the camera’s point 
of view perpendicular to the line of sight between Malcolm and Betty 
(fig. 8). From this profiled perspective, both speakers are kept in frame 
as the shot slowly tightens through the duration of their conversation. 
Whether in the booth of a storefront mosque or sitting on the edge of 
their own bed, this framing technique conveys the intimacy of their en- 
counter by limiting the in-frame space. Indeed, everything besides Betty 
and Malcolm’s emotional closeness is pushed out of frame with the ever- 
tightening shot and its diminishing depth of field. Again and again, the 
viewer (or voyeur) witnesses the authenticity of their union. Tightly 
framed, this idealized black family, like the shot that depicts it, depends 
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Pigure 7 Malcolm and Betty at home: idealized masculinity and femininity frame the 
family space. 


on the flattening of subjectivity and the forgetting of background an- 
noyances. Like the narrative of revelation and resurrection Lee has woven, 
this is a vision of “Black Family” constituted through forgetting and de- 
pending on disavowal. Heteronormativized, racialized, authenticated, and 
dominating the mise-en-scéne of the frame, the fidelity and coherence of 
this vision of black family is generated through the disavowal of troubling 
facts like Betty’s difficulties with Malcolm’s absences, the emotional 
stresses suffered by their children, and Malcolm’s estrangement from the 
rest of his family. The story of the Black Nationalist family that Lee’s visual 
narrative weaves hinges on the structure of disavowal: “I know very well, 
but nevertheless” (fig. 9). 


Memory, history, identity, and possibility 

I would like now to return to this discussion’s initial assertion that Lee’s 
Malcolm X relies on the structure of disavowal precisely because of his 
desire to produce political possibility in the present by piecing together 
an image of black identity from the wreckage of the past. That Lee saw 
the period in which he produced the film as one of incipient social change 
is made clear by the material that he uses to bookend the narrative. From 
King’s voiceless beating to Nelson Mandela’s pronouncement “I am Mal- 
colm X!” Lee’s film relies on disavowal to make ideological claims about 
the state of African-American political affairs and to convey “what black 
people in America have come through” (1992, 68). While the Astods- 
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graphy presented Malcolm’s life in the frame of American exceptionalism 
and epic heroism because of the cultural barriers that barred black ad- 
Mittance to those categories, Lee’s Malcolm X reinscribes the figure of a 
“shining” black masculinity in response to the institutionalized and sys- 
tematic targeting of black men constituted as the embodiment of crimi- 
nality and threat. Unfortunately, in this instance, disavowal plays a central 
role in constituting the structure of countermemory and limits the trans- 
formative potential of Lee’s Malcolm X. 

By disavowing the fact that Malcolm spent over a year living with his 
sister Ella in New York before moving to Boston, or that Betty threatened, 
on more than one occasion, to leave Malcolm because of his frequent 

7 absences, Lee delimits the images of masculinity, femininity, and family 
with which viewers might identify. Thus, while perhaps invested in a na- 
tionalist mode of social transformation and racial justice, the film cannot 
encourage the trans(per)formance that brings about changes in African- 
American subjectivity. Malcolm X cannot operate in this way precisely 
because of the essentialist political position that it relies on and because 
of the fixed and racialized modes of remembering it invokes. While stra- 
tegic essentialism has proven useful to social movements and activist efforts 
to achieve specific gains in limited contexts, and while it can be deployed 
in the service of trans(per)formance, the fact that Lee’s films uniformly 
marginalize, pathologize, or make suspicious characters located outside 
of the racialized gender normativity that he represents makes his essen- 
tialism strategic in a different way. While countermemories invoked in the 
service of racial pride and social uplift served to mobilize broad-based 
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social movements in the period depicted in Lee’s film, those same coun- 
termemories reproduced and presented in the early 1990s cannot produce 
the same effect. Indeed, even the film’s references to the antiapartheid 
movement ring nostalgic in a moment when South Africa faces the more 
daunting task of addressing the trauma of apartheid and the possibility of 
cultural reconciliation. It is telling that it is not the South Africa seeking 
“truth and reconciliation” that Lee attempts to connect with. Indeed, 
what Lee presents is a nostalgic and limited vision of South African prom- 
ise. His narrative suggests that everyone who fits the vindicatory image 
of blackness and who struggles for racial equality can be Lee’s Malcolm 
X and can reestablish the unbroken link to an African past and future. 
They cannot, however, enter into the process of working through trau- 
matic history because disavowal ensures that reconciliation through ex- 
posure to the truth of racial terror is held always in abeyance. There 
remains a nostalgic excess to Lee’s Malcolm that can only contribute to 
a hobbled and ineffective African-American national culture, especially 
inasmuch as that culture relies on the writing of a so tragically restricted 
historical narrative. This excess shows itself in what Lee’s film cannot say 
about Malcolm, but, more important, it shows in what it mst say about 
an authentic blackness whose gendered and sexualized requirements cur- 
tail the fullness of humanity promised by less restrictive counternarratives 
of African-American history. 

At their best, countermemories, in halting and labored steps, take up 
traumatic history and attempt to reweave it into more worked-through 
theorizations of selfhood. However, when simple vindication remains their 
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function, “uplifting the race” by any semiotic means necessary, disavowal 
cannot give way to working through, and countermemories take on fea- 
tures of mourning that limit agency, identity, and identification. Con- 
fronting complexities of the past, embracing variations in subjectivity, and 
responding to insights informed by critical sensibilities that do not easily 
fit idealized visions of black masculinity and femininity cannot take place 
in narratives that seek to vindicate black humanity and social worth in 
terms that simply reproduce heteronormative patterns of inclusion and 
exclusion. Rather than a narrative of countermemory, Lee’s is a narrative 
that counters memory. It asks those seeking the promise of identification, 
the home of history, and the possibility of a place in the present to disavow, 
and in that way forget, anything but his newly racialized heteronormative 
image of gender (and its performance), thereby condemning African- 
American identity and historical agency to suffer under the weight of its 
own manhood, its shining black manhood. 


Department of Comparative Studies 
The Ohio State University 
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Sexual Desire and Social Transformation In Almée & Jeguar 


n 1994, the Austrian-Jewish feminist Erica Fischer published the biog- 

raphy Aimée Œ Jaguar, which tells the story of the passionate love 

affair between Lilly “Aimée” Wust, wife of a Nazi sympathizer and 
mother of four boys, and the Jewish submarine Felice “Jaguar” Schra- 
genheim in wartime Berlin.’ The book reconstructs the life of Schragen- 
heim until her arrest, deportation, and death in 1945 and narrates Wust’s 
long search for her lover, her grieving, and her struggle to raise her chil- 
dren as a single parent after the war. It scrutinizes Wust’s role as protector 
of four persecuted Jews (she sheltered three more Jewish submarines after 
her lover’s arrest) and documents her courage as well as her errors of 
judgment at the time. It also, importantly, questions whether Wust’s ex- 
periences under the Third Reich had made a difference in her life in the 
Federal Republic of Germany: How did Wust remember Schragenheim? 
How did she relate to surviving Jews, specifically to the Jewish community 
in Berlin? What conclusions did she draw from her experiences, and what 
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) Submarines is the term used colloquially and by historians to describe thosc Jews who 
went into hiding after the “Final Solution” was implemented in January 1942, which resulted 
in mass deportations to the death camps in eastern Europe. Several autobiographies describe 
life “underground”: among them is Anne Prank’s famous Diary of a Yowng Gri (1996), act 
in Naz-occupéed Amsterdam. Both Inge Deutechkron’s Ontcas: A Jewish Giri in Wartime 
Berliin (1989) and Gad Beck’s An Undergrewnd Left (1999) chronicle the protagonists’ 
survival as illegals in Berlin Peter Schneider (2000) notes estimates by historians that between 
2,500 and 5,000 Jews in Berlin went underground before and during the war, of whom 
about 2,000 survived. Claudia Schoppmann mentions only 1,200 illegal survivors (1996, 
84). That means that the submarins? survival chances were much higher than thosc of Jews 
who were deported to the concentration camps. 
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did she teach her children about persecution, justice, compassion, and 
accountability? What kind of antifascists did she and her sons become? 
The story of Aimée and Jaguar has captured readers and spectators’ 
imagination not just in Germany: the best-seller has been translated into 
thirteen languages. The English translation won the Lambda Literary 
Award in 1998. An acclaimed feature film, based on the book and directed 
by Max Farberbick, was released at the 1999 Berlin Film Festival and 
shown in the United States in 2000.7 Farberbick’s Asmée and Jaguar: A 
Love Greater than Death (referenced here as Love/Death) garnered over- 
whelmingtly positive critical recognition, and the two actresses in the title 
roles, Maria Schrader (Jaguar) and Juliane Köhler (Aimée), subsequently 
received awards for their performances. Among the reasons for the film’s 
popularity may be its focus on the everyday dimension of the Holocaust, 
the titillation promised by a lesbian romance, and its appeal as a tragic 
love story. Yet “love,” as I hope to show, is also a problem that the book 
and the film grapple with in different ways. Researched and written in the 
carly 1990s, when anti-Semitism and racist violence resurged after German 
reunification, when the war in Bosnia horrified the public with news of 
“ethnic cleansing,” and when politicians countered Western Europeans’ 
fears of refugees, migrants, and asylum seekers with visions of a “Fortress 
Europe,” Asmée Cr Jaguar invokes the Holocaust to intervene in the 
closing of minds and borders. Fischer’s historical reconstruction of what, 
according to Nazi terminology, would have been an iwterractal affair 
celebrates a passionate bond stretching across the deep gulf of respecta- 
bility and race.’ At the same time, her book is marked by deep ambivalence 
about Wust’s behavior. On one level, the love between Wust and Schra- 
genheim provides a trope for antifascist commitment and resistance that 
is familiar from many gay Holocaust narratives in which fascism provides 
the obstacle to be overcome by the lovers, in the process uniting those 
the Nazis would segregate and stratify in an antifascist alliance (Sherman 
1979; Heger 1980; Beck 1999). On another, the text is careful to em- 
phasize precisely the different social valences of sexual and racial identities 


? In addition, Britizh director Catrine Clay turned the story into the documentary Lers 
Story (1997), with Erica Fischer serving as consultant. 

* The Nuremberg race laws (1935) were antimiscegenation laws that criminalixed sexual 
relations between “Aryan” Germans and non-Aryans, proscnbed marriage between them, 
and annulled marriage engagements. Existing marriages between Aryans and non-Aryans 
were not annulled, but officials encouraged divorce. I must note, however, that sexual re- 
lations between women, whether interracial or not, were not criminalized under the Third 
Reich, except in Anstria (sec Schoppmann 1999); homosexuality was a punishable offense 
only between men. 
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in the Nazi state. As the central relationship is threaded through a feminist 
critique of love as an ideology mystifying objectification, dependence, and 
exploitation, the interracial affair serves as a paradigmatic case of postwar 
Germans’ philo-Semitic relationship to Jews. It registers the author’s pro- 
found suspicion of the motives and behavior of Wust and, more generally, 
all those whose “love” for the victims of oppression leads them to identify 
with them. That dynamic characterizes many Germans’ fantasies about 
and relations with specific ethnic groups, including Jews, which I have 
discussed at length elsewhere (Sieg 2002). Farberbdck’s film expands on 
that ambivalence but also closes down the ethical quandaries opened up 
by Fischer. It dramatizes a romance in which lesbian desire is flatly at odds 
with Jewish survival and reserves heroism only for the woman who re- 
nounces that desire. In short, the book and the movie provide different 
answers to the question whether “love” offers a remedy against xeno- 
phobic violence, or whether it is indeed part and parcel of it. 

Racism, with its ontological underpinning and violent effects, and 
philo-Semitism’s gesture of identification and appropriation are the twin 
problems the biographer negotiates. She constructs the by-now staid bi- 
nary terms of exentialisn versus performativity, in which feminist theory 
positions the latter as antidote to the former, as equally troubling histo- 
riographical problems. Fischer’s effort to secure Jewish identity against 
German appropriations leads her to conscript lesbian sexuality into an 
ethnic logic of identity by organizing both around collective loyalty. As 
a result, however, both sexuality and ethnicity attain a degree of imper- 
meability that mitigates against the conceptualization of change or the 
articulation of antifascist alliances across communities. When change be- 
comes associated with injustice and appropriation, social transformation 
becomes increasingly difficult to conceptualize outside of a logic of be- 
trayal. My aim in this article is to delineate an antifascist politics that 
would allow for a collective and shared custodianship of memories of the 
Holocaust without either postulating a false equivalence of racial and 
sexual persecution or constructing lesbians and Jews as antagonists. 

The discussion proceeds as follows: in the first section I compare the 
two textual solutions to the problem of “love.” In order to assess how 
the different media authorize or discredit memory, I examine the ways in 
which they grapple with the problem of ensuring the integrity of a mar- 
pinalized voice. I consider the role of genre to explain how the book and 
the film construct Jewish and lesbian identity as both analogous and an- 
tagonistic. In the second section I historicize that antagonism in the con- 
text of cold war constructions of gender and sexuality. While Holocaust 
discourse has been an important site for feminist and gay interventions 
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in sexism and homophobia, lesbians have been less able to ground a 
politically progressive agenda in narratives of fascist oppression. By iden- 
tifying how specific problems in lesbian historiography shape Fischer’s 
telling of the story, I open up the possibility of an alternative reading of 
Wust and Schragenheim’s relationship that stresses the potential of trans- 

formation over the preoccupation with preserving or betraying integrity. 
The third section discusses this conflict of values in terms of a feminist 
antifascist politics, that is, a politics that is articulated through historical 
memory work and addressed to the exigencies of the present. To develop 
an antiracist politics it is necessary to go beyond the notion of performative 
subversion as remedy to the trap of racial essentialism. The elision of 
lesbian social history in Aimée Cy Jaguar points to certain blind spots in 
feminist notions of agency and resistance. I argue that by restoring the 
sexual dimension of the story as socially and politically meaningful, the 
book allows us to address pressing problems in feminism, including the 
question of how to imagine ethical action in the face of absent or co- 
opted oppositional ideologies and institutions. The suspect identity politics 
of the film adaptation Love/Death underscores the urgency of such a 
critical enterprise. 


I. Performative parallels: The phito-Semitic Impostor and the lesblan 
usurper 

Fischer’s portrait of a German-Jewish romance is deeply troubled by her 
perception of Lilly Wust as a philo-Semitic impostor and unfaithful lesbian. 
The author’s difficulty in establishing the woman’s “true” identity (Nazi 
or antifascist? lesbian or heterosexual?) turns ethnic and sexual perfor- 
mativity into a narrative quandary of equal political weight to the bio- 
logical essentialism that constitutes the story’s historical frame. In addi- 
tion, my reading of Farberbick’s Love/Death underscores the dangers of 
postulating performatirity as opposite and remedy to eventialism, thereby 
highlighting Fischer’s achievement in recasting these terms. I am less 
interested here in explaining the differences between these two texts 
through authorial intent, but I do find them instructive in regard to 
generic possibilities and limitations. The Holocaust scholar James E. 
Young wrote, “The truths of the Holocaust—both the factual and the 
interpretive—can no longer be said to lie beyond our understanding, but 
must now be seen to inhere in the ways we understand, interpret, and 
write its history” (1988, 1). How then do the generic conventions of 
biography, on the one hand, and of the Hollywood-style romance, on the 
other, structure our understanding of the “truth” and the lesson of Wust 
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and Schragenheim’s relationship? How does the book tackle the challenge 
that Wust’s sexual history poses to the narratological framework of the 
coming-out story, and how does the movie grapple with the insertion of 
lesbian protagonists into a mainstream romance? 

Erica Fischer frankly records her apprehensions about Wust’s philo- 
Semitic zeal, exemplified by her joining the Jewish community in West 
Berlin, her thwarted attempt to convert, her registering of her children 
as Jews at school, and her decree that her mementoes of Schragenheim 
should be “sent to Israel upon her death, away from a Germany she 
despised for what it had done,” as a Newsweek article reported (Nagorski 
1999, 40). Fischer balked at Wust’s “imposition” on Jews, her “assump- 
tion of a closeness” with them, and her arrogation of a “collective we” 
of victims (1995, 271), which created serious tension between the bi- 
ographer (and teller of a Jewish story) and her subject, a German who, 
Fischer suggests, avoids facing her own responsibility by taking up a 
haughty, delusional, and undeserved distance to that identity: “I do not 
grant her the status of a victim,” Fischer writes in the epilogue. “I guard 
the line that separates her from Felice, my Jewish mother, and myself 
obdurately, protective of my small piece of identity. She [Lilly] tried again 
and again to cross that line, sending greetings to my mother, using Jewish 
expressions, glorifying Israel and such, as if she had nothing to do with 
her own land of Germany” (1995, 271). Fischer’s attempt to “guard the 
line” between Wust on the one side and Schragenheim and herself on the 
other begs the question, however, whether such insistence on the bound- 
ary between them invokes the very regime of race her book indicts. From 
the biographer’s perspective, a performative notion of Jewishness, ex- 
emplified by Wust’s “impositions,” is indeed the problem, rather than 
offering a solution to the question of responsibility. At the same time, 
Fischer refuses to invoke racial terminology in order to block what she 
perceives as a usurping gesture. Instead, she reconceives identity in terms 
of collective commitment and doubles this logic across “race” and sex- 
uality. In both the book and the film, coming-out, masquerade, and pass- 
ing serve as key tropes of subject constitution shared by Jews and lesbians, 
emphasizing a common ethics of communal loyalty. 

The presumptive equation of whiteness with Aryanness made it possible 
for some Jews to remove the yellow badge and move through public space 
as Germans, just as the presumption of heterosexuality allowed many gay 
men and most lesbians to escape persecution and incarceration by the 
Nazi state. It also required them to come out, or be outed, in order to 
become visible in public discourse. Yet a comparison of Schragenheim’s 
coming-out to her lover as a Jew and Wust’s coming-out to her husband 
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as a lesbian underscore the different, even antagonistic social consequences 
these performative acts are shown to have for Jews and lesbians. While 
the book and the film show the declaration of Jewish and lesbian identity 
to be structurally equivalent performative acts, they also suggest that the 
lesbian coming-out endangers and even betrays the trust and responsibility 
bestowed by the Jewish coming-out. Even as they emphasize the riskiness 
of Schragenheim’s announcement, “Lilly, Pm a Jew,” they depict it as a 
brave, community-creating act that issued a challenge to which Wust rose 
with fervor and endurance. Fischer writes, “Lilly stared at her for a mo- 
ment in astonishment. Suddenly she understood all the inconsistencies 
she had never asked about. Coming out of her stupor, she pulled Felice 
to her and held her tight. ‘And now more than ever,’ she whispered” 
(Fischer 1995, 40). By contrast, Wust’s lesbian coming-out is shown to 
jeopardize the very person, or persons, whom she had vowed to protect. 
Farberbick’s film pointedly dramatizes the two coming-outs as incom- 
mensurable. Lilly’s impulsive request for a divorce from her Nazi husband, 
who is infuriated at having just found his flat in postorgy disarray and his 
wife, her lover, and their friends in postcoital slumber, is shown to en- 
danger an entire community of underground Jews. Wust’s “gay pride” is 
clearly condemned as inconsiderate and destructive in this dramatization.‘ 
While Love/Death is more tendentious in its predication of Jewish survival 
on the closeting of lesbian desire, Fischer’s Aimes Cy Jaguar is therefore 
no less suspicious about Wust’s trustworthiness. 

The writer’s doubts about Wust’s moral integrity are implicitly chal- 
lenged by repeated comparisons with her look-alike, the notorious Jewish 
informer Stella Kiibler-Isaaksohn (née Goldschlag) whose collaboration 
with the Gestapo resulted in the arrests of hundreds of Jews. The informer, 
who, along with her husband, zealously hunted down Jewish submarines 
and delivered them to the Gestapo, was known for her reddish-blond hair, 
blue eyes, and encyclopedic memory and was much feared among swb- 


* The stration thar Fischer (1995) documents—even though she, too, questions Wust’s 
ranonale for the divorce—is more complicated. Gtunther Wust never found out about bis 
wife’s sexual choice; moreover, he remained on friendly terms with the couple after the 
divorce and accepted Schragenheim’s role in his ex-wife’s life. Even though he tried to 
convince Wust to marry him again for the seke of the children, he negotiated for a sort of 
extended family including himself, the four sons, Schragenheim, and a dose friend of theirs, 
an unwed mother and ber child: “It would be best for us to look for a seven-room apartment. 
Not such a bed idea at all,” he wrote to Schragenheim (Fischer 1995, 164). The movie’s 
representanoo of Wust’s coming-out made for high drama, yet its tendentious portrayal 
downplayed her ability to judge ins consequences and edided its positive, cammunity-creating 
effects 
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marines. The pretty, red-headed Wust’s resemblance to that dreaded figure 
leads the three Jewish lesbians, whom Wust later picks up in a café, to 
mistake her for the spy. Kiibler-Isaaksohn’s very narrow loyalty to her 
immediate family is starkly contrasted with her betrayal of German Jewry 
at large. This treacherous figure, who abused her insider’s knowledge to 
protect only her loved ones, underscores that loving one Jew does not 
necessarily equate with collective loyalty or political resistance. 

Fischer also criticizes Wust explicitly for withdrawing from lesbian life 
after the war and casts that withdrawal in terms of betrayed loyalty. In 
1950, Wust was briefly married to a man; she rejected the advances of a 
female lover and chose instead a particularly miserable patriarchal arrange- 
ment in the hope of gaining support in raising her four young sons. Her 
desertion of the lesbian life infuriated the heterosexual biographer, who 
rails, “Why did she have to reject Helene and marry the horrible Willi 
Beimling? Why didn’t she dare to step back into life in the seventies, when 
the lesbian scene in Berlin was in full swing?” (1995, 270). Reader ex- 
pectations as shaped by coming-out biographies, which celebrate the rev- 
elation of a hidden, “true” identity and bemoan the social obstacles that 
prevent that revelation, contribute to the discrediting of a biographical 
subject who apparently reneges on her achievement out of her own moral 
weakness. Coming at the end of a narrative that takes such pains to con- 
struct identity in terms of collective loyalty, Wust’s return to heterosex- 
uality suggests that love did not truly change her. By analogy, her anti- 
Semitism did not reconstruct her racial positioning but merely inverted 
into philo-Semitiam. 

Through its casting of the role of the aged Wust, Farberbick’s Love/ 
Death likewise raises doubts regarding the woman’s transformation. The 
director chose Inge Keller for this role, the grande dame of the Deutsches 
Theater in Berlin, where she specializes in playing imposing old ladies in 
classical dramas. Her elegant bearing starkly contrasts with the photo- 
graphs of Lilly Wust that are reproduced in Aimée © Jaguar. These photos 
clearly show how Wust’s downward class mobility and social isolation, 
precipitated by her experiences, were etched into her physical appearance 
and posture. One shows her staring wild-cyed into the camera, with fly- 


* In addition, Fischer casts aspersions on Wust’s motives as a rescuer by comparing her 
with greedy so-called custodAryans who took advantage of the increasing restrictions on 
things Jews were allowed to own or take with them when emigrating from Germany; many 
offers of “stocing” their friends’ and neighbors’ property turned into daims of ownership. 
Fischer traces the dispute between Wust and some of her lover’s friends and relatives about 
the fur coat Schragenheim had inherited from her grandmother. 
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away white hair, wearing the kind of cheap glasses state health insurance 
dispenses freely, her hands curled into fists and drawn up close to her thin, 
caved-in face. It is the pose of a cornered animal, combining fear and 
despair with aggression. The social and physical effects of the disjuncture 
in Wust’s life are altogether elided in Farberbéck’s film, which portrays 
her as an impeccably dressed old lady on her way to a luxurious old age 
home, a far cry from Wust’s cramped one-room apartment in a working- 
class neighborhood. By depicting her as an affluent, imperious widow, the 
film represses the real woman’s poverty and alienation as if nothing had 
ever turned her life inside out. Ostensibly, her coming-out made no dif- 
ference—cither to Schragenheim, to other women like Schragenheim, or 
to herself. 

Färberböck’s Love/Death rehearses the very binary of essentialism versus 
performativity that Fischer’s Aimée Cr Jaguar secks to revise. Its recipe 
of subverting fascist ontologies of race and sex through racial and gendered 
masquerade is riddled with ambiguities that undermine its ostensibly pro- 
gressive message. In one scene, for instance, Schragenheim and three 
girlfriends (two of them also Jewish swbmarines) pose for pinup pictures 
marketed to soldiers in exchange for much-needed illegal passport photos. 
Dressed as Dutch maidens with demurely folded hands and wearing little 
more than white headdresses, the four nudes’ naughty impersonations 
turn the wet dreams of the German army into racial crimes. Scenes like 
this, which bare the Jewish body in order to negate anatomical difference, 
have become a staple of post-Holocaust visual culture. They function as 
a rote antiracist gesture that says “See? Racial difference is nothing but a 
Nazi myth!” Yet the way Aimée and Jaguar are lit in a nude scene peculiarly 
underscores the stark, visual contrast between the former’s pale skin and 
fair hair and her Jewish lover’s swarthy complexion and dark, cascading 
curls. On the level of casting, the stereotypical portrayal of Jewishness by 
Maria Schrader, who is known not to be Jewish, simultancously denies 
and asserts ethnic difference. Critics’ praise for Schrader’s mimetic artistry 
implies that ethnicity can and should be detached from particular bodies, 
yet her depiction confirms a visual iconography of race that belies that 
implication. Lovs/Death vacillates between denying the validity of “race” 
and representing the difference Jewishness made to its protagonists’ lives 
and ends up reinstalling ethnic difference in troublingly biologistic terms. 

The film’s deployment of gendered drag similarly appears to call on a 
progressive tradition of troping homosexual identity in mainstream cin- 
ema, but the insertion of lesbian protagonists into a tragic romance plot 
denies the very desire that drives the romance. Gendered cross-dressing 
has long been a shortcut for connoting (often celebrating) homosexuality 
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Figure 1 Maria Schrader (Felice Schragenheim/Jaguar) and Juliane Köhler (Lilly Wust/ 
Aimée) in Aimés and Jaguar: A Lave Greater than Death, directed by Max Pirberbdck 
(1999). 





in German as well as American films, from the classic Madchen in Uniform 
(1931) to the Oscar-winning blockbuster Philadelphia (1993). Aimed and 
Jaguar, too, includes the obligatory drag ball scenes that announce ho- 
mosexuality to the viewer. Moreover, Wust and Schragenheim are shown 
to be clotheshorses who delight in dressing up. Yet the film portrays cross- 
dressing as glamorous, decadent, and somehow sexy but devoid of inter- 
nally consistent social or sexual meaning. It takes viewers through a lot 
of clothes-swapping and presents Schragenheim by turns in a Chinese 
dress, a man’s suit, a dirndl, a Dutch milkmaid’s outfit, and a Great- 
Gatrby-type gay man’s getup without indicating the relationship of cos- 
tume to ethnic, class, or gendered /sexual role. Although one scene, which 
shows the couple dancing, with Schragenheim attired in tails and top hat 
and Wast in a lacy gown, echoes their real-life division of gendered roles, 
another reverses these roles, with Schragenheim sporting Wust’s dirndl 
and Wast a suit, a cigarette dangling from her lips (see fig. 1). It is this 
second image that now graces the film poster, the video cover, and the 
cover of the new book edition. The seemingly random exchange of clothes 
between the two ignores and falsifies the internal stability and social mean- 
ing of lesbian codes that were central to Wust and Schragenheim’s efforts 
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to defy, resist, and survive the Nazi regime, as I argue below. Worse, the 
history of troping desire between women in mainstream cinema suggests 
that lesbian attraction tends to slip into identification and impersonation. 
As Teresa de Lauretis has demonstrated in some detail in The Practice of 
Love (1994), women’s putative inability to tell the difference between 
wanting another woman and wanting to be her indicates a failure on the 
part of Hollywood cinema (but also some feminist theory) to imagine 
and represent lesbian desire as sexuak at best, mainstream movies dram- 
atize “intrafeminine fascinations” (1994, 116). This slippage has also pro- 
duced a pathological variant of representing female relationships through 
the figure of the sinister female copycat. These films (such as the 1950 
classic AU about Eve, starring Bette Davis) dramatize the potentially lethal 
outcome of initially innocuous masquerades; the copycat’s crush, revealed 
as a longing to become the other, leads her to take her love object’s place 
by sometimes violent means. Wust’s admiration for the urbane and so- 
phisticated Schragenheim supports this homophobic representation of les- 
bianism. Wust’s adoption of Schragenheim’s smoking habit becomes a 
visual cipher for the former’s incorporation of her lover. While her smoking 
at first seems to naively ape the woman she adores, it later attains an eerie 
quality of displacing her. When Wust tells ber friend Ilse that she went 
to the Theresienstadt concentration camp to see Schragenheim, Ilse 
shrinks back in horror, realizing that such a visit must have endangered 
the Jewish woman. Her reproach that Wust jeopardized her lover’s life is 
visually underlined by Wust lighting a cigarette, looking pleased with 
herself: the verbal accusation of recklessness is visually confirmed as Wust’s 
displacement of Schragenheim. The film thus condemns Wust in much 
stronger terms than the book does. 

In sum, Love/Death ultimately fails to unsettle either biologistic notions 
of race or homophobic notions of desire between women. Its failure 
throws into relief Fischer’s achievement of constructing communal loyalty 
as an alternative to the conceptual binary of essentialism and performa- 
tivity. Yet the teleological structure of the coming-out biography, with its 
rigid notion of identitarian truth, can conceive of the mutability and social 
contingency of Wust’s sexual practice only as failure and betrayal, limiting 
Fischer’s ability to imagine subjective transformation mobilized by desire. 
Her perception of Wust’s claim to Schragenheim’s memory as illegitimate, 
moreover, secures her own authority over that memory at the cost of 
grasping the extent to which desire mobilized and reworked the antag- 
onisms, hierarchies, and boundaries she upholds. By rewriting Wust’s 
scrapbook of the romance (she named it her “book of tears”), which one 
might well interpret as emblematic of Germans’ narrative mastery over 
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the Holocaust, their fetishization of the Jew, and the inscription of the 
Jew as dead in the contemporary German imagination, Fischer restores 
the gaps in Wust’s story that are not accidental and idiosyncratic but result 
from the systematic blindness created by anti-Semitism. But this resto- 
ration is incomplete because of Fischer’s systematic blindness to the sexual 
dimension of the story as socially meaningful. 


ll. Nazi woman/German femme: Problems In lesbian historiography 

Fischer paints the couple’s courtship, sexual practice, and daily life in a 
fair amount of detail, but she confines lesbianism to the private sphere, 
more specifically, to the bedroom.® On the one hand, this accurately re- 
flects the eradication of homosexuality from public life, but, on the other, 
it fails to account for the ways in which lesbianism furnished a set of 
symbolic and social practices that allowed Schragenheim to craft a sense 
of self-worth gleaned from lesbian books, art, and fashions of the 1920s 
and that were also important to her survival efforts as an illegal in Nazi 
Berlin. At the very time the teenage Felice became aware of her desire 
for other women, the collective, political nature of the once-vivacious, 
open, and diverse lesbian community and its social network in Berlin was 
being destroyed. The raiding and closing of lesbian bars, social clubs, and 
political organizations, the censoring of lesbian publications, and the burn- 
ing of “obscene” books would have cut off an important lifeline for a 
young woman for whom a support network was all the more essential in 
the absence of a family to sustain her after her parents died, her grand- 
mother was deported, and her older sister and her stepmother emigrated 
to England and Palestine, respectively. Yet the expression of desire and 
commitment continued under deep cover, as Claudia Schoppmann’s col- 
lection of biographical portraits in Days of Masquerade (1996) demon- 
strates. Wust’s memories of their relationship and the documents illus- 
trating Schragenheim’s role in it are vivid, explicit, and nuanced, which 
makes this biography absolutely unique in the context of Holocaust history 
as it intersects with lesbian history. In the following discussion, I venture 
to cull from Fischer’s account a sense of how Schragenheim and Wust’s 
role-based relationship operated as a symbolic register of gendered, class, 
and racial power differentials, as an economy of conversion, and as a node 
of social and subjective transformation. I argue that Schragenheim’s butch 
role was relevant to her survival efforts and that Wust’s disidentification, 


* This contrasts starkly with Fischer’s biographical technique of embedding Schragen- 
heim’s idennty as a Jew in the larger canvas of Jewish life in Nazi Germany. 
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as a lesbian femme, with Nazi femininity prompted her to reconfigure 
permanently her political, religious, and racial allegiances. 

The omission of lesbian social history in Fischer’s biography requires 
teachers and readers to restore this dimension on their own initiative, but 
that history is incomparably difficult to research due to a scarcity of 
sources, critical paradigms, and published scholarship, especially in Eng- 
lish. The groundbreaking anthology When Biology Became Destiny by Ren- 
ate Bridenthal, Atina Grossman, and Marion Kaplan (1984), which the- 
orized the Nazi state as an extreme form of a male-supremacist, essentialist 
system bent on controlling women’s bodies and sexuality, ignores lesbians, 
arguably because of the book’s focus on reproductive ideologies and pol- 
icies. The same goes for Atina Grossman’s erudite study Reforming Sex 
(1995). Claudia Koonz’s seminal history of women in the Third Reich, 
Mothers in the Fatherland (1987), describes the factors that predisposed 
women to complicity and resistance in Nazi Germany, yet it does not 
specifically address the situation of lesbians, perhaps because sexual ori- 
entation did not steer lesbians as a group toward one or the other—unlike 
women’s ethnicity, political conviction, generational experience, feminist 
affiliation, or religious doctrine. Most histories of gays in the Third Reich 
(except Grau’s) exclude lesbians because they were not criminalized. The 
only scholarly study of lesbians in Nazi Germany so far is Claudia Schopp- 
mann’s Nationalsonialistische Sexualpolitth und Weibliche Homosexualitat 
(1991), which has not been translated into English. While Schopp- 
mann confirms that lesbians were not systematically or consistently per- 
secuted in Nazi Germany (except Austria), she demonstrates that they 
were prone to a variety of other diagnoses and punitive measures, including 
being categorized and incarcerated as asocials.” Lesbianism has not been 
historicized in relation to fascism’s policing of female sexuality, nor has it 
been conceptualized as a site of antifascist commitment or resistance. My 
reading of Aimée Cr Jaguar and Love/Death traces the ways in which both 
insinuate an antagonism between lesbian sexuality and Jewish survival. 
This antagonism, I maintain, results only in part from certain ambivalences 
in Fischer’s text or from Farberbick’s recourse to homophobic tropes. It 
is consistent with larger ideological figurations of gender and sexuality in 
the cold war. 


” Excerpts from Schoppmann’s (1995) findings are induded in Gran (1995), and she 
also condensed her thems in the introduction to Dey of Masquerads: Lesbians in the Third 
Reich (Schoppmann 1996). See also Stuart Marshall’s documentary Desirs (1992) for a 
discussion of lesbeans’ persecution, underground activity, and resistance, as well as Schoppmann 
1999 about lesbian persecution in Austria. 
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Both feminist and gay historiography in the West have constructed 
Nazism as the nadir of sexist and homophobic oppression against which 
gender equality, reproductive rights, and sexual diversity can be demanded, 
measured, and celebrated. Feminist histories of the Third Reich, along 
with memoirs and survivors’ testimonies, intervened in cold war narratives 
and iconography that associated totalitarianism with both the eradication 
of gender differences and women’s arrogation of (masculine) power.* Sim- 
ilarly, gay historians, artists, and critics contested abiding preconceptions 
about Nazi society itself as homosexual and perverse, which served to 
legitimate homophobia in the West (Hewitt 1996). The uncertain status 
of lesbians as ostracized but not criminalized, however, has made it difficult 
to predicate a rhetoric of rights on Nazi oppression.” While individual 
communist and Jewish lesbians have spoken about survival and resistance, 
sexuality has not been thematized or considered significant in their efforts 


` (in marked contrast to the gay memoirs by Gad Beck [1999] and Heinz 


Heger [1980]).*° To the contrary, several survivor memoirs about con- 
centration camps tend to portray lesbian sexuality as exploitative, violent, 
and monstrous." Written from a heterosexual perspective, the perception 
of sexually predatory fellow prisoners and wardens, perhaps understand- 
ably, exacerbated feelings of violation and victimization, but they effec- 
tively associated lesbianism with fascist aggression.” Ise Kokula (1994) 
balanced such accounts by including lesbian-generated testimony that 
stressed their victimization and sexual violation in at least one camp, 


* Lina Wertmulller’s despicable film Seren Beasties (1976) epitomizes such thinking and 
shows how it serves to bolster conservative ideologies of women as mothers or whores. 

? Lesbians’ exemption from legalized homophobia did not hold true in Austria, where 
even after the country’s annexation by New Germany, both female and male homosexuals 
could be punished with up to five years in pnson (Schoppmann 1999, 10). 

Such generalizations are highly problematic becanse of the scarcity of sources, but 
compare, for instance, the portraits of Annette Eick and Gertrude Sandmann (both Jewish) 
in Schoppmann 1996 and the interview with communist Hilde Radusch in Marshall’s 1992 
film Desirs. Racusch is also portrayed in Schoppmann 1996. 

n Kokula 1994 refers to the memoirs of concentration camp survivors Fania Fénelon, 
Krystyna Zywulska (1951), Isa Vermehren (1946), and Margarete Buber-Neumann (1966). 
Hedda Zinner’s play Revensbrucker Ballads (The ballad of Ravensbruck) (1961) duplicates 
such representations in a socialist context and associates lesbian sexuahty with Naxi domi- 
nation. See Sieg 1995 for a discussion of this play. 

4% By contrast, Heger 1980, Deutechkron 1996, Fogelmann 1998, Beck 1999, and 
Stoltzfus 2001 acknowledge sexual desire and relations as positive components or conse- 
quences of rescue, resistance, and survival (inside and outside the concentration camps), 
albeit in reference to heterosexual or gay male relationships. 
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whereas Schoppmann or her interlocutors excised sexuality altogether 
from the life stories of lesbians (1996).”? 

The corrections undertaken by feminist and gay artists, writers, and 
critics illuminate the enormous political stakes of configuring gender and 
sexuality through the lens of Nazism and the Holocaust. By locating 
feminism and gay rights within the Western democratic project, they cre- 
ated a progressive consensus against Nazi gender inequality and homo- 
phobia. Lesbian culture cannot easily be subsumed under these agendas, 
because—aunlike male homosexuality—it was not criminalized, but also 
because it did not fit the feminist discourse about equality between 
women. The names that the lovers found for each other, and which give 
Fischer’s biography its title, hint at the division of roles between sexually 
aggressive Jaguar and her “prey” Aimée. Such role divisions were integral 
to some lesbian subcultures and relationships at the time. As Schragen- 
heim’s letters, poetry, and photographs indicate, she developed a style of 
scxual expression that we would now call “(soft) butch.” In the language 
of her day, she most likely would have identified as an elegant garçonne, 
rather than as Bøbi (lad) or Kesser Vater (literally, naughty daddy), which 
were associated with rougher, more working-class codes of appearance 


4 Kokula (1994) published a letter by the lesbian partner of a survivor, who reveals that 
lesbians were housed in a segregated block (this was also the case in Auschwirs-Burkenau) 
and were systematically raped in the KZ Bttrow. Yet Kokula’s titling of this letter “Dokument 
uber cin Lesben-KZ” (Document about a lesbian concentration camp) suggests that lesbians 
were incarcerated for their sexual orientation, a chaim that cannot be substantiared, according 
to Schoppmann 1991. Koknla’s inclusion of this better in the first anthology documenting 
the German lesbian movement, which she edited under the pecudonym Ina Kuckuc, titled 
Der Kampf gegen Unterdrucksung (The fight against oppression) (1975) indicates the political 
importance of constructing lesbians 2s oppressed by the Nazis. 

M Gay men in the United States have integrated historical knowledge of Nazi homo- 
phobia into a Hiberationist agenda, as evidenced by the adoption of the pink triangle by gay 
men and AIDS activists. See Marshall 1991 and Clum 2000 for critical accounts of gay 
Holocaust discourse. Gay survivors’ testimony, such as Heger 1980, appeared at the begin- 
ning of the gay liberation movement in the 1970s and fueled consclousness of histoncal 
oppression. Several texts not only contrast the commitment to homosexual love with fascist 
relationships with Jews (sce Sherman 1979) or Gypsies (sce Heger 1980). By contrast, lesbian 
historians and writers locate the nadir of lesbian oppression predominantly in the McCarthy 
era with the House Un-American Activities Committee’s (HUAC) harrassment and perse- 
cation of artists, homosexuals, and communists, Sec Nestle 1987; Faderman 1991; and 
Schulman 1998. I am aware of only one work of American lesbian fiction that explicitly links 
lesbian and Jewish liberation, Valerie Tayloc’s pulp romance Jowrnsy to Fulfillment (1982), 
which tells the story of young Erika Frohmann, a Jewish survivor of a Nazi concentration 
camp, who cmigrates to America and comes out as a lesbian. 
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and behavior, although neither Fischer nor Wust names her specific po- 
sition on the spectrum of “virile” lesbians.’* She is described as a flirt, 
handsome, self-confident, and gallant in her pursuit of feminine women 
(called Damen [ladies] or Mattis [moms]), whom she would woo with 
love letters, sweets, and flowers. Put in the context of other submarine 
memoirs, Schragenheim’s butch ability to approach, seduce, and charm 
women was a valuable asset; illegals were generally dependent on extended 
networks of friends, acquaintances, and sympathetic strangers. Gad 
Beck’s memoir An Underground Life (1999) particularly emphasizes the 
importance of the individual submarines social and erotic skills, on which 
her or his ability to secure support rested. 

I suggest that the young butch was able to integrate and transform 
her experience of material dependency and racial vulnerability through 
her sexual role as suitor and protector of femme women. Wust sheltered 
and fed her, but she also demanded Schragenheim’s guidance and support: 
“You know that you’ve brought my world crashing down around me (nor, 
God knows, am I sorry}—my whole world,” she wrote to her lover. “And 
now you must protect me. Will you be able to do that? . . . Your love 
alone will help me through. It’s a great responsibility!” (Fischer 1995, 
109). Schragenheim called herself Wust’s “Rosenkavalier,” referencing the 
famous Strauss operetta in which the role of the young, ardent suitor of 
an older, aristocratic woman is customarily played by an actress. She pre- 
sented Wust with dresses that emphasized her femininity and her delicate 


1 Schlicrkamp 1984, Vogel 1992, and Plotz 1997 reconstruct various clase-specific kes- 
bian identities and gendered styles from the magazines that catered to lesbian readers in the 
1920s and early 1930s, Dis Frenndin (Girlfriend) (1924-33) and Gargesne (the French 
word for “boy” with a feminine ending). All three devote some space to the debates about 
masculine /feminine roles in lesbian relationships I chose not to call Schragenheim a gerpenns 
in this article, not only because some writers associate the gerpexes with androgyny but also 
and especially because I sec its feminine counterpart, the Deme (lady), as a problematic term. 
See the duscussion in the text below. 

6 The story of the Jewish lesbian Gertrude Sandmann, a student of Kathe Kollwitz, 
who survived the war by relying primarily on her lover, Hedwig “Johnny” Kowalski, for 
shelter and food, seems to be the exception to this rule (see Schmidt 1992 and Schoppmann 
1996 for biographical information). Of the ten lesbian portraits in Schoppmann 1996, three 
tell the stories of Jewish survivors, and Sandmann is the only one who stayed in Germany 
as an illegal The other two emigrated in time. Peter Schneider, in his New York Times 
Magasins (2000) essay “Saving Konrad Latte,” demonstrates that some illegals were aided 
by as many as fifty helpers. Schneider questions as too conservative historian Wolfgang Benz’s 
supposition that for cach of the approximately 2,000 Jews who survived the Third Reich as 
submarines at least seven people must have intervened. He pomts to the experiences of 
Deutechkron who, along with her mother, changed hiding places twenty-two times and notes 
that conductor Konrad Latte names fifty helpers (52). 
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features, while she herself wore pants, shirts, and ties. Both lovers re- 
sponded with desire to sartorial display of their butch-femme roles, sig- 
nifying differences of age and social station between them within an erotic, 
gendered framework. Arguably, these roles served as an important sym- 
bolic conversion mechanism for the grave power imbalance between them, 
by allowing Schragenheim to assume responsibility, control, and authority 
over someone on whom she was also dependent. The social conflict they 
inhabited together was the stuff from which they forged their erotic 
practice. 

Significantly, sexuality did not operate as a discourse set apart or in 
opposition to other arenas of social interaction, neither for Schragenheim 
nor for Wust. Schragenheim’s butchness, her defiant refusal to be victim- 
ized by a violent eugenic state, corresponds with her other endeavors. She 
took an active part in her Jewish group’s efforts to survive under false 
names, organize escapes, obtain information about Allied advances through 
her position as a stenotypist at a Nazi newspaper, and disseminate it in 
the underground as well as smuggling it abroad. One member of Schra- 
genheim’s group wrote about their preparations for illegality: “We were 
no longer passive victims, we even had weapons and were organizing our 
own defense. Though our means were more than limited, our solidarity 
gave us strong moral support” (Fischer 1995, 101). Jaguar’s sexual prac- 
tice resonated with social and political action rather than compensating 
for it.” 

Although representations of lesbians in the Weimar Republic, such as 
the drawings by Jeanne Mammen (1991), depict the masculine lesbian in 
the context of butch-femme couples and subcultures, the femme did not 
share in the butch’s privileged status as the preeminent sign of feminist 
gender resistance (Martin 1996). Because of the sexological notion of 
gender inversion, only the “mannish” lesbian (and her male counterpart, 
the effeminate man) was regarded as a genuine homosexual, whereas fem- 
mes’ homosexuality was seen as acquired and reversible. The very term 
Dame (lady) elides the difference between feminine gender identity and 
a sexual style that defied many of the attributes of femininity in its dom- 


Y By contrast, Anne McClintock’s (1995) analysis of the sadomasochistic rituals practiced 
by the working-class drudge Hannah Cullwick and her middle-class husband in Victoman 
London imbues sexuality with social meaning and power, but she also notes that Cullwick’s 
sexual role-playing converted erotic agency into soctal authority, whereas her husbend’s ritual 
abdicanon of control did not result in a reconstruction of his dass and gendered positon. 
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inant formation.’ That elision presumes a continuity of femininity and 
femmeness that is belied by femmes’ sexual practice and social role in 
lesbian and feminist communities in general and by Lilly Wust’s story in 
particular.’® Fischer’s interpretation of the relationship and her conclusions 
about Wust’s role then and later are shaped by her misreading of femme 
identity.” Taking that into account, I propose to read Wust’s coming-out 
as a femme as a chosen and enduring reconstruction of her identity as a 
Nazi woman, a reconstruction that was initially compelled by, but sus- 
tained independently of, her sexual practice. 

Wust’s description of her “wedding night” and of the weeks of sexual 
exploration following it throws into sharp relief the lesbian reconstruction 
of femininity, heterosexually acquired and defined, into femmeness. She 
quickly realized the erotic opportunities created by being the focus and 
agent of sexual pleasure rather than the receptacle of someone else’s. “With 
men I was always the inferior one. The men did it w me. A woman always 
bas to wast, that’s how I was raised. With Felice, I myself could be the 
one who loved,” Wust remembers (Fischer 1995, 34). Wust’s perception 


18 A series of articles and letters about the respective capacity of Bubis and Dassen for 
fidelity that appeared in the lesbean magazine Gerpenns in 193] underscores a widespread 
perception of femmes as fickle as well as unambitious and less intelligent (see Schlerkamp 
1984; Plotx 1997). Such charactezizations underscore that femmes were seen not so much 
as lesbians but as women. Significantly, Assess Or Jaguar cechews the above schema. Schra- 
genbeim named her lover “Aimée” (“Beloved”) after a character in a play popular at the 
time whom the character list described as “a young woman whose irrationality hides a good 
deal of intelligence” (quoted in Fischer 1995, 122). The description evokes delight in the 
flaunting of femininity as masquerade and recognises Armée’s underlying trustworthiness. 

1% The work of historian Ilse Kokula about German lesbians from the turn of the twentieth 
cenmury to the lesbian liberation movement ([Kukuc 1975], 1983, 1994) and of Claudra 
and the Third Reich (1991, 1996, 1999), largely omits the sexual vernaculars that the organ- 
izations, groups, and indrviduals they describe are likely to have developed, perhaps because 
the context of the Autonomous Women’s Movement that made their research possible and 
provided its readership so strongly disfavored gendered styles. The lesbian feminist literature 
produced in the context of the women’s movement championed androgynous, nongendered 
styles. Verena Secfan’s groundbreaking novel Shedding (1978) altogether clided existing butch- 
femme communities and relationships, and Margot Schroeder’s Ich seks mems Pras (1975), 
onc of the canonical lesbian feminist coming-out narratrves, depicted them pejoratively The 
terms batch and femms, which have gained currency among younger German lesbians in the 
1990s, were imported along with “queer” styles and writings from Britain and the United 
States in that decade. Sec, eg, Stephame Kuhnen’s anthology Butch Femme: Eins erotische 
Kutter (1997). 

™ Laura Harris and Liz Crocker (1997) criticize femunists’ equation of femme gender 
with patriarchal femininity, which denies “femme its radical and cntical nature” (3) Sec also 
histoman Elizabeth Lapovsky Kennedy (1997) on problems in lesbian historiography 
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of Schragenheim as being in control, and Schragenheim’s wearing of the 
clothes that signal such control, did not lock her into a position of feminine 
helplessness or passivity. Her remarks emphasize consent and pleasure as 
the parameters for the enactment of difference. 

Wust’s discovery of sexual pleasure and agency precipitated her recon- 
struction of her social role as well and illustrates that her lesbianism sig- 
nificantly shaped her life beyond the bedroom. She initiated divorce pro- 
ceedings and prepared to take on a new role as family breadwinner by 
enrolling in a language school and learning to write shorthand and to 
type. Wust’s preparations for economic independence did not stave off 
her experience of abject poverty during the 1950s and 1960s as the ec- 
onomic consequence of her departure from Nazi femininity, but her exit 
from the patriarchal institution that had supported and rewarded her, and 
her entrance into professional training, are ideologically significant.”* 

Wust’s willful disidentification with the Nazi patriarchy had far-reaching 
consequences not only in terms of her gender identity and downward 
class mobility, but it also powerfully and lastingly reconfigured her polit- 
ical, national, and racial allegiances. Realizing that the woman she loved 
was Jewish prompted her to research and revise her own family history 
to include her mother’s Jewish lover, a Berlin rabbi, who had fathered 
her half-brother. Her sudden, acute sense of the injustice of anti-Semitism 
awakened her to other oppressive aspects of the Nazi state as well as to 
an awareness of antifascist causes and forces, including her brother’s fight- 
ing in the Spanish Civil War and her father’s erstwhile Communist Party 
membership. Along with Schragenheim, she listened to Allied broadcasts 
on the radio and marked the progress of Allied armies on a map in their 
living room. After Schragenheim’s arrest, she sent her letters and packages 
with food and clothing, tracked her whereabouts, and apprised friends ` 
and family members of her condition. Later, she sheltered and fed three 
more Jewish lesbian swbmarines during the chaotic final months of the 
war. After the war, she joined the Jewish community in Berlin. Although 
she did not convert, she went to synagogue, lived kosher, observed the 
Sabbath, and celebrated the Jewish high holidays. Her youngest son stud- 
ied Hebrew, built his own connections to the Jewish community, and later 


3) Koonx demonstrates that many Nazi women refused to rejoin the workforce when 
the state began to recruit women into the war effort in January 1944, not out of pacifist or 
antifascist convictions but because they tended to subscribe to fascist femininity as revolving 


around Kinder and Kuche (“children® and “kitchen”) (1987, 396-97). Conversely, Kokula - 


argues that those lesbians who embraced the economuc and social opportunities offered by 
the war cannot thereby be assumed to have been Nazi sympathizers (1994, 119-20). 
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emigrated to Israel. Wust’s profound disaffection with West German so- 
ciety and politics and her distance from her neighbors were driven by her 
perception of deep-seated continuities in racial attitudes. Whereas West 
German culture at large addressed Jews exclusively as victims and survivors 
of the Holocaust rather than as living, creative, changing participants in 
German culture and society, Wust endeavored for the rest of her life to 
understand and appreciate Schragenheim’s Jewishness not just as a cate- 
gory of oppression but as a lived religious and social practice. 

Fischer regards Wust’s marriage and her distance from the lesbian com- 
munity as evidence that her coming-out precipitated neither a deliberately 
resistant nor sustained feminist disidentification with Nazi femininity and 
that indeed she betrayed such a political commitment (see Fischer 1995, 
8). Yet the lesbian feminist counterculture that emerged in Berlin in the 
1970s condemned butch-femme roles as Wust and Schragenheim had 
practiced them; it would not have been an inviting social arena for Wust 
as a sexual agent. Moreover, lesbian feminists privileged gender at the 
expense of race in their critique of the patriarchal West German state, 
which would have held little appeal for a woman whose sexual identity 
was deeply enmeshed in her antiracist convictions and religious practice. 

Fischer’s project of “guarding the line” between Wust and Schragen- 
heim reveals a failure to imagine cither alliances across social boundaries 
or subjective and collective transformation. This is a grave problem for a 
contemporary antifascist politics that, by narrating the Holocaust, must 
not only articulate the specificity of homophobic and anti-Semitic per- 
secution but construct coalitions on the basis of common interest, a shared 
critique, and a vision of the changes produced through that collaboration. 


lL. Feminism, Nazism, and the Holocaust 

Aimée Cr Jaguar closes on a personal note, revealing that while Fischer 
was writing the book, her non-Jewish husband Martin involved himself 
in rescuing Muslim refugees from the cruel ethnic cleansing campaigns 
in Bosnia. His commitment to this cause prompted him to leave his wife 
and work full-time in Croatia. Her admiration at his successful rescue 
efforts is mingled with mourning over his absence, and her pride in the 
biography is offset with misgivings about her feminist decision not to 
prioritize his work over hers. The oppositions set up in these final para- 
graphs impose powerful tropes of suffering, sacrifice, and defeat on a story 


, that, I believe, would support a different set of conclusions. Whereas 


Fischer values “life” (1995, 273) over the demands of the dead and the 
past, her very framing of the biography in the contemporary resurgence 
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of fascist ideologies, parties, and practices, which has become more dis- 
turbing in the course of the 1990s, eschews any simple dichotomy between 
these terms. Nor am I persuaded by her implication that private comforts 
and erotic desire are {ess important than, and must be sacrificed to, political 
resistance. That opposition of desire and resistance troublesomely assumes 
that desire always already interpellates the subject into dominant—in this 
case fascist—discourses and that in order to resist those discourses, one 
must resist, or forgo, the pull of desire. Yet Wust’s desire and the political 
reconfiguration of her identity and the allegiances that it compelled eschew 
this pattern. Fischer’s reconstruction forces me to face, therefore, what 
Vivian Patraka calls “a sorrow in time and a locale for misrecognition” 
(1999, 5), which she identifies as the risk and the threat that attend all 
reiterations of the Holocaust. By examining the tropes through which 
Fischer connects past and present, the personal and the political in her 
epilogue, I wish to call into question more generally how Western feminists 
have constructed notions of power, resistance, and agency through the 
lens of Nazism and the Holocaust. 

Fischer’s epilogue contrasts her husband’s spontaneous and risky re- 
sistance to injustice with her own dogmatic clinging to feminist princi- 
ples.” Her suspicion of actions perceived to be driven by ideology (defined 
as empty orthodoxy), as opposed to those arising from what Fischer names 
morality, imposes a distinction and a hierarchy that one might challenge 
by pointing to the story, noting the convergence of a feminist practice 
(Wust’s femme disidentification with Nazi femininity) with spontancous 
action. After all, Wust’s “now more than ever!” in response to Schragen- 
heim’s coming-out as a Jew indicates her impulsive amd sustained com- 
mitment first to Schragenheim, later to other Jews in Schragenheim’s 
position, and then to the Jewish community in Berlin and elsewhere. This 
distinction, which Fischer’s book shares with other Western feminist schol- 
arship on fascism, is better explained, I suggest, as a response to the 
historical failure of bourgeois feminist organizations during the Third 
Reich. 

Although a feminist critique of fascism was available carly on, bourgeois 
German feminists did not use their institutional clout and international 
connections to oppose the Nazi patriarchy. Likewise, the Communist 


2 “Should I have stopped writing and supported his [Martin’s] work mstead?” Fischer 
muses, “My women friends convinced me to take my own work seriously. This encouragement 
was good for me, and yet I know they weren’t dght” (1995, 273). 

2 The work of Virginia Woolf (1988) and Katherine Burdekin (1985) illustrates such a 
critique from a bourgeois feminist perspective; socialist feminists had recognized the danger 
of fecum much carier, 
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Party and the Catholic Church, transnational and centralized institutions, 
failed to oppose Nazism and organize resistance movements.* In early 
May of 1933, the Nazis presented the country’s 230 women’s organi- 
zations with the choice of either disbanding or assimilating into the Nazi 
corporate structure, which meant expelling their Jewish members, pledg- 
ing loyalty to Nazi doctrine, and electing Nazi functionaries to office 
(Koonz 1987, 143). The swiftness with which so many associations ac- 
cepted Nazification surprised even the party leadership. The Bund 
Deutscher Frauenvereine (BDF), the national federation of German 
women’s associations with more than sixty affiliates and half a million 
members, was the institutional home of the bourgeois feminist movement. 
Even though it decided to dissolve itself, Richard Evans notes that the 
decision did not reflect “ideological defiance” (1976, 257).* Many of the 
federation’s affiliates, such as the powerful Women Teachers’ Association, 
had already dissolved themselves and recommended to their members to 
join Nazi organizations and accept their conditions. In her seminal book 
Mothers in the Fatherland (1987), Claudia Koonz responds to the historic 
failure of bourgeois feminism with an abiding suspicion of ideologies of 
gender difference and of feminist bureaucracies. Koonz demonstrates how 
the Nazis’ promise of a female Lebensraum, or “separate sphere,” invoking 
(albeit ultimately undermining) bourgeois feminists’ dream of female au- 
tonomy, functioned to orchestrate women’s mass consent to fascist rule.** 
Moreover, she argues that the bourgeois sexual division of labor, which 
many feminists championed in principle even if they sought to expand 
women’s sphere of influence beyond the home, was the structure that 
psychologically enabled German men to execute atrocities, thereby im- 


~ Commnist lesbians were forsaken when German communists adopted Soviet ho- 
mophobic policy. See Schoppmann 1996, Klaus Mann’s cssay “Homosexualitit und Fascts- 
mus” (1934) poignantly describes the predicament homosexual leftists and antifxscists found 
themseives in because of this situation: persecuted by the Nazis and ostracized by leftist 
antifascists, they were rendered politically homeless. See Sieg 1995. 

% Rather, ıt resulted from a clause in its statute thar forbade joining another association. 
According to Richard Evans, the BDF leader, Agnes von Zahn-Hamack, “stresecd as far as 
posable its affinities with and its approval of National Socialism” (1976, 257). Evans names 
the federation’s championing of gender difference and separation, aggressive nationalism, 
racism and eugenics, and opposition to periiamentarism among these affinities and concludes 
that “the women’s movement could do nothing but extend a warm welcome to Adolf Hider 
and the Third Reich” (259). 

™* Koonz’s (1987) concept of a female Lebensraum, oc “separate sphere,” a term usually 
reserved to describe the Nazis’ aggressive expansionism in order to claim eastern European 
“living room” for Germans, stresscs women’s implication in the Nari state’s imperialist, 
racist, cugenic discourses. 
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plicating “innocent” women in a system geared to mass murder. Yet nei- 
ther the refashioning of masculinity and femininity in Bøbi-Dame couples 
and communities nor the politics of gender equality pursued in the name 
of the third sex appear as sustained resistance to Nazi patriarchy (which 
advocated segregation and difference) in feminist scholarship. Theorizing 
maintenance and survival strategies, Sybil Milton stressed the importance 
of building alternative kinship systems in single-gendered environments 
(1984, 307), and Koonz has underscored the significance of unlearning 
and reassembling traditional gender roles and behaviors (1987, 408). Yet 
lesbian butch-femme practice, which embodied these values, is omitted 
from tbeir accounts. In a Foucauldian move, Koonz champions instead 
local, momentary subversions of power. Her privileging of resistant acts 
of masquerade and deception arising from spontancous “morality” and 
“common decency” over organized opposition foreshadows the ascen- 
dancy of drag and performativity in feminist theories of subversion during 
the 1990s.” 

Lilly Wust’s spontancous and sustained resistance, while not guided by 
a feminist or lesbian leadership, grew from the experience of an outlawed 
desire, the rules and rituals of an underground community, and the pleas- 
ures and dangers of material independence; this feminist practice also led 
her to locate herself in proximity to communists and Jews, as her revised 
family genealogy illustrates. Similarly, one might point out (as Deutsch- 


7 Peter Schneider (2000, 2001) makes the same point in his biography of Konrad Latte, 
who survived the Holocaust in hiding. By contrast, Eva Fogelmann’s psychological study of 
numerous rescuers of Jews during the Holocaust links the capacity for spontancous, risky 
action to a range of motivations and predispositions. One-third of rescuers were “morally 
motivated.” Among thosc, the largest portion was compelled by political beliefs, the smallest 
by emotional compassion and empathy (1998, 177). She labels the second largest group of 
rescucrs (approximately 22 percent) Judesphiles (rather than using the pejorative term pinle- 
Semetes), who are driven by strong positive feelings for individual Jews or Jews in general. 
The third largest group us that of rescuers in networks, who were the most socially homo- 
gencous, often coming from middle-class, educated backgrounds and beginning their resis- 
tance activines as students. Although they constitute the third largest group, thelr activities 
were the most effective and successful: over 90 percent of rescuers in this category were 
involved in more than five achons that saved more than fifteen people; 41 percent saved 
100-2,500 people; and 23 percent rescued 15-50 people. More than ninety were involved 
full time in their activities as “professional” rescuers (1998, 211). Even as Fogelmann ac- 
knowledges the failure of insutations such as the churches or political parties to organize 
resistance, she recognizes the force of beliefs, attitudes, and habits formed among adherens 
of particular ideologies. Similarly, Deutechkron correlates rescuers willingness to demonstrate 
solidarity at great personal risk with “a strong faith, a political orientation—looeecly de- 
fined—or the personal experience of suffering” (1996, 159). 
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kron [1989] and Fogelmann [1998] have done) that individuals who 
resisted, even though they were not directed by a feminist, Communist, 
or Catholic leadership, were nevertheless impelled by the “moral” prin- 
ciples they had acquired through their socialization in these political and 
religious contexts. Although Koonz’s critique is clearly driven by a feminist 
impulse, the salvaging of nothing more than “common decency” from 
the wreckage of feminist bureaucrats’ failure, along with the abstraction 
of resistance from women’s bodies through the concept of a “female style 
of resistance” (which reinscribes, even as it revalues, traditional notions 
of femininity as deceptive and duplicitous), extends an abstract notion of 
subversive gender acts to antibourgeois men and women while expunging 
a lesbian referent from the scene. What is elided along with that referent 
is a notion of long-term, organized efforts in which a political vision of 

ra acknowledged difference (from binary gender arrangements and hierar- 
chy) is wedded to a lifelong investment in social transformation (of a 
homophobic, patriarchal system). 

The story of Schragenheim, Wust, and the three women Wust saved 
figures a notion of resistance that is subversive and sustained, openly de- 
fiant and deliberately deceptive, and shaped by abiding loyalties as well 
as spontancous sympathies. It calls into question feminists’ Foucauldian 
conclusion about the failure of oppositional institutions and utopian ide- 
ologies. Schragenheim’s butch defiance and Wust’s desire for it were 
shaped by a rich and complex social world whose central institutions were 
eliminated. Even as many of the individuals participating in it survived, 
lesbian culture was extinguished as a place where, as in Schragenheim’s 
circle, German Jews commingled with “Aryans,” men with women, and 
lesbians with heterosexuals.” Schragenheim’s death and Wust’s isolation 


™ Although the milieu portrayed in Asseds Or Jaguar is thoroughly bourgeois, its com- 
position reflects political alliances across racial, gender, and sexual lines in a lower-class context 
that is the subject of several recent queer novels and memours. In the local history evoked 
in the entobtography I Am My Own Weman (1995) by Charlotte von Mahlsdorf, a gay 
transvestite and sexual pioneer, as well as in the fichon of sex work activist Picke Biermann 
(1993), collaboration across social lines was forged in the cruable of the Scheunenviertel, 
Berlin’s old center, where poor Jewish immigrants from eastern Europe shared space with 
prostitutes, perverts, gamblers, and thnill seekers. Mahlsdorf and Biermann portray this wodd 
in order to intervene m the surge of xenophobic violence following German reunification, 
but their vinon of courage and loyalty among sexual and racial minorities ig also nostalgically 
tinged. In both authors’ work, lesbians tend to get lumped in with either sex workers, 
femmists, or homosexuals in the interest of political allance. While I sympathize with their 
+ agenda, their evocations of solidarity among sexual and racial minontics tend to obscure the 
\ specificity of lesbian social history and lesbian strategies for survival, accommodation, and 
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together mark the destruction of a social formation that could not be 
resumed after the Nazi regime was defeated and the bars reopened. Due 
to the limitations of feminist and gay historiography, the scope and con- 
sequences of this destruction could not been fathomed. Nor can this loss 
be redressed through a familial model of transmitting and guarding mem- 
ory, as the difficult interactions of Fischer and Wust demonstrate. While 
I do not want to claim that all butch-femme or lesbian practice is always 
antipatriarchal or antifascist, this couple’s story challenges the supposition 
that all we are left with in this postideological, postcommunist, postfem- 
inist moment is an ethical imperative as murky and individualist as “com- 
mon decency” as the only alternative to calcified and corrupt political 
machines. 

Farberbdck’s solution to the problem of Wust’s perceived transgression 
suggests a change in antifascist discourse by the end of the decade. By 
way of conclusion, let me briefly sketch the direction and implication of 
this change. The plot of the film adaptation conforms to the well-worn 
melodrama of the “exceptional German” who, despite her best efforts, 
cannot save the persecuted friend she loves. This exceptional German is 
personified not by Lilly Wust, however, but by the fictional character Ise. 
That character is similar to but not identical with Schragenheim’s friend 
Inge (a pseudonym), who metamorphoses from the subordinate role of 
witness (in the book and the documentary) to that of the narrator of the 
film. Her voice observes, interprets, passes judgment, and grants abso- 
lution. Ise, who is Schragenheim’s ex-lover and Wust’s employee, is able 
to judge both of them fairly and definitively. Objectivity is her special 
accomplishment and results not from dispassionate distance or indifference 
but from a deep passion ennobled and transcended by renunciation. “You 
are a very special person,” Schragenheim tells Ilse in a tear-drenched voice 
before going on to indict her own ordinary, selfish, and ungrateful action 
of dumping her for Lilly. Ilse’s demeanor throughout the film is one of 
righteous indignation and noble suffering. She is the mythical exceptional 
German that Ruth Kliger (1994) describes, who defies the Nazi state out 
of the goodness of her heart. By inviting spectatorial identification with 
such a figure and its inscription both of goodness and passivity, the film 
relieves audiences both of the pragmatic consequences of Fischer’s call to 
activist interference in racial injustices and of facing the morally difficult 
question of usurpation. When the aged Wust asks, coyly, “Was it all my 
fault, Ilse?” Ilse responds soothingly, “I used to be so sure, Lilly, but now 


remstance that, I believe, need first to be elaborated before commonalities with other per- 
sccuted subjects of Nari rule can be articulated. 
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I no longer know. Felice stayed with you because she loved you, and you 
visited her [in Theresienstadt] because you loved her.” Whatever. Erecting 
a moral center obviates the need for the film’s spectators to grapple with 
the thorny issue of Wust’s “crossing the line”; it preempts the wrenching 
work of remembering through a fadle fantasy of absolution and through 
an assertion of unbreachable boundaries whose crossing can only be rep- 
resented as pathological. The erasing of a sinister, cross-identificatory de- 
sire from the formula of antifascist resistance and solidarity produces a 
“cleaned up” German heroine who is a lesbian, but a nonpracticing one. 
Compassionate and situated at a safe distance from her Jewish friends, she 
is endowed with the moral authority to speak memory and judgment. 
Despite its omissions, despite its tendency to construct hierarchies of vic- 
timhood, Fischer’s critical rewriting of Wust’s “Book of Tears,” achieved 
through interrogation, research, self-reflection, and an avowedly conten- 
tious collaboration, offers a more promising model of remembering the 
past and imagining the future; it risks and accomplishes much. 

For feminists, the impasse between essentialist formulations of identity 
and their opposite and remedy, which has evolved from poststructuralism 
to performativity and citationality, is more than a decade old. Taken as 
interpretive frames for the pressing political problems of the 1990s, they 
bring into focus the dangers both of building communities through an 
appeal to difference and of enacting “resistance” through performative 
subversion. The rise of religious fundamentalism, ethnic nationalism, and 
genocide in postcommunist Europe illustrates the continued virulence of 
essentialist assertions that the liberal response of a multicultural market, 
fueled by the sampling of diverse minoritarian styles, has not been able 
to challenge effectively. The centrality of performative reiteration to the 
theorization of subject-effects, as feminists in the Marxist tradition have 
pointed out, has all but voided notions of agency and social transfor- 
mation. The projects of coalition building between groups vested with 
different access to power and resources and of imagining social change 
(rather than the momentary subversion of hegemonic sign systems) are 
stalled by the increasing difficulty of constructing agency and transfor- 
mation without resorting to essentialist formulations of the subject and 
by the tendency of performative strategies to emphasize and multiply 
differences and subsume them under a logic of capitalist appropriation. I 
agree with Nancy Fraser’s assertion that the uncoupling of a politics of 
differences from a politics of transformation constitutes one of the greatest 
problems of the past postcommunist decade (Fraser 1999, 12). One of 
the greatest challenges for cultural critics today lies in theorizing the con- 
nection between them. 
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The set of texts I examine here lends itself to this purpose. The bi- 
ography Aimée ¢ Jagwar underscores both anti-Semitic essentialism and 
the performative usurpations that mark contemporary philo-Semitism as 
historiographical problems; my reading of the book and one of its two 
film adaptations seeks to articulate a model of cross-racial collaboration 
impelled by an ethic of loyalty along with a notion of transformation 
impelled by desire. The enactment of that desire through the conventions 
of butch-femme relations allowed both subjects of the biography to ne- 
gotiate, rather than repress, the power differences between them and the 
social conflicts structuring the culture at large. Fischer’s revision of identity 
as neither essential (and racist) nor performative (and open to philo- 
Semitic impositions) but, rather, a call to collective commitment falls short 
in its inability to imagine cross-ethnic alliances and allow for subjective 
or social change. Germans’ performances of “elective affinities” in post- 
Holocaust culture court the danger of usurpation. The story of Felice 
Schragenheim and Lilly Wust allows us to historicize lesbian desire and 
retrieve through it a notion of embodied, sustained, collective agency, 
antiracist alliance, and antifascist transformation that feminists might well 
consider in grappling with historic and current predicaments. 

German Department and BMW Center for German and European Studies 
Georgetown University 
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Jill Bennett 


Art, Affect, and the “Bad Death”: Strategles for 
Communicating the Sense Memory of Loss 


n recent years, interest in the writings of trauma survivors has increased 

dramatically, to the extent that it has been argued that such work 

“comprises a marginal literature similar to that produced by feminist, 
African-American, and queer writers” (Tal 1996, 17). Under the rubric 
of the interdisciplinary area of trauma studies, a substantial critical liter- 
ature on trauma, memory, and representation has emerged in order to 
further an understanding of this literature. Yet, within the discipline of 
art theory, there has been no comparable attempt to identify a class of 
visual art dealing with posttraumatic memory or to situate such work in 
relation to the critical theoretical frameworks of trauma studies. Therefore, 
two key questions arise for art theorists. First, is it possible to identify a 
cross-cultural category of artwork dealing with memory and trauma, and, 
second, what critical languages do we need to develop in order to un- 
derstand the operations of such work? As a way of approaching these 
questions, this article analyzes work dealing with the aftermath of political 
killings by two artists from different parts of the world. 

To Kill an Impulse (1993), by the Belfast artist Sandra Johnston, con- 
sists of two sets of slide footage screened simultaneously from opposing 
walls onto a single sheet of glass in the center of a room, producing a 
backwash on the wall behind and on the bodies of spectators wandering 
through. This glass sheet manifests traces of absent bodies in the hand- 
prints left in its dust coating. One set of slides shows media images of 
political funerals—both Protestant and Catholic—in Northern Ireland, 
focusing on women mourners, while the other depicts a confrontational 
performance in a mound of garbage by Johnston herself, intended as a 
cathartic enactment of grief (figs. 1 and 2). As something of a contrast 
to this juxtaposition of the public face of mourning and the bodily man- 
ifestation of trauma, Colombian Doris Salcedo’s Casa Vinda (Widowed 
House, 1994) and Untitled (1995) evoke the state of loss through in- 
animate objects (fig. 3). The former series of installations is constructed 
of broken, domestic furnishings into which are embedded fragments of 
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Figure 1 Sendra Johnston, To Kill on Impulss. . . (1993, detail) 


bone, clothing, and so on—traces of individuals who have been driven 
from their homes and killed; the latter piece is constructed from a glass- 
windowed chest, packed with items of clothing and concreted over. 

Although from quite different cultures, Salcedo and Johnston are both 
from countries riven by political violence in recent times. Both make work 
that addresses the responses of individuals and communities to what the 
anthropologist Veena Das has called—after Nadia Seremetakis—the “bad 
death” (Das 1997). The “bad death” is, for Seremetakis, the improperly 
mourned or “unwitnessed” death (“disappearances” in Colombia would 
fit this model, since they deprive the bereaved of a body to bury) (Ser- 
emetakis 1991). As Das notes, however, in essence all untimely and violent 
deaths are “bad,” and in contexts where such deaths are common, they 
require a particular kind of marking and a particular kind of study. Sal- 
cedo’s and Johnston’s artwork mourns the bad death but is, at the same 
time, more than simply “memorial.” 

The works I will discuss move across two domains. On the one hand, 
they can be read as attempts to mediate the “sense memory” of grief or 
trauma. In this designation I draw on the terminology coined by the poet 
and Holocaust survivor Charlotte Delbo, who distinguishes the memory 
of the processes of trauma and its affective impact—sense memory—from 





Figure 2 Sendra Johnston, To Kill ax Impulse. . (1993, detail) 


ordinary memory, in which events are interpreted and placed within a 
temporal or narrative framework (Delbo 1995; Bennett 2000). The latter 
is more easily communicated, rendering trauma intelligible to an outsider, 
but it is only the former that registers a sense of the interior experience 
of trauma and of its fundamental unintelligibility. While primarily con- 
cerned with sense memory in this regard, Johnston and Salcedo also ad- 
dress an issue normally beyond the purview of artists who are deemed to 
work in an “expressive” or subjective vein: that of the interrelationship 
between the artist and others. That is to say, by exploring ways in which 
the artist can act as mediator for the trauma of others, they both give 
consideration to the ways in which a secondary witness—and, by exten- 
sion, a spectator—is positioned in relation to that trauma and also to the 
way visual imagery might trigger an affective response. 

Although both Johnston and Salcedo work on the trauma of others, 
they approach this task not as outsiders but with a particular cultural 
affinity. As Salcedo has said: “In a country like Colombia, life is constantly 
interrupted by acts of violence. There is a reality which is intrusive. . . 
life imposes upon you this awareness of the other. Violence, horror, forces 
you to notice the Other, to see others’ suffering” (Princenthal, Basualdo, 
and Huyssen 2000, 14). As “insiders,” both are concerned with the ways 
in which memories of the bad death are represented within communities. 
In cach case, however, their work proceeds from an identification forged 





Figure 3. Doris Salcedo, Untitled (1995) 


with the primary subjects of violence that enables the artist to “enact” 
the state of grief. In response to a grieving process that Das and Sere- 
metakis understand as engaging the bodies of women in particular, they 
both, in Das’s phrase, “give pain a home in the body” (Das 1997, 78, 
88). In the case of Johnston, this “giving body” is enacted quite literally 
in a performance that maps the bodily memory of one trauma onto the 
image of another. In the case of Salcedo, a process of allowing the pain 
of the other to inhabit the self provides the artist with an identity and 
function as maker of objects that proceed from a state of embodied grief, 
the body in her work is fugitive rather than figurative, rendered present 
simply as an elusive trace. In quite different ways, these two artists cx- 
emplify Das’s proposition that the work of mourning is, in many societies, 
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linked to a gendered division of labor in which an “antiphony of language 
and silence” is negotiated through “bodily transactions” (Das 1997, 68). 
Both take up a position aligned with the body of a grieving woman—in 
one case in the public domain of the funeral, in the other in the domestic 
sphere—to explore this antiphony, and in this respect they actively con- 
tribute to what Das has called a “genre of lamentation” in which women 
are afforded control of their bodies and language (Das 1997, 68). For 
these artists, there is a sense in which their own gender position promotes 
identification with bereaved women, but this does not mean that their 
work advances a simplistic notion of a common feminine empathy or that 
it disregards the variety of audience responses. The self-consciously 
adopted identificatory relationships that inform the production of their 
works lead both artists to think through strategies for aligning audiences 
with the subjective position of those who grieve. What is essentially an 


` alienating and distancing experience—the memory of the trauma of 


loss—thus becomes one that is mediated through affective connections 
between bodies. 


l 
Political funerals were a regular occurrence in Belfast before the first cease- 
fire, and, in a context where most victims of political killings were male, 
the image of the grieving woman acquired a certain media currency. In the 
funeral footage that aired for a few brief moments in TV news bulletins, 
mediating the public face(s) of loss, one of the features that most struck 
Johnston was the mourners’ awareness of the cameras. This awareness is 
evident in the edited footage included in To Kill an Impulse. It emerges in 
what Johnston identifies as the “small but very telling gestures where people 
withheld their own grief, stalled the impulse to retreat naturally to grief,” 
and also in incidents where mourners attempt to conceal each other.’ In 
one frame, a man lowers an umbrella to hide a woman in the cortege of a 
Protestant funeral. Protestant women do not customarily escort the coffin 
in Northern Irish funerals, but even in this act of concealment the ritnal of 
mourning is played out around the bodies of women. For Johnston, the 
act is emblematic both of the focus on women’s presence in mourning ritual 
and of the masking of female grief. 

Touched both by pain and the fact ofits suppression, Johnston describes 
wanting to “puncture” the image, to “excavate” the moment of pain, 


l Quotations of Johnston are from unpublished letters to the author unless otherwise 
stated. 
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feeling, or stifling (1995, 22). By reshooting the TV footage with a motor 
drive and producing a series of stills, she isolated within the footage pas- 
sages of affective resonance, points of entry that, in light of the artist’s 
invocation of the metaphor of puncturing, might be understood in relation 
to Roland Barthes’s punctum, the “sting, speck, cut, little hole . . . that 
accident which pricks me (but also bruises me, is poignant to me)” 
(Barthes 1981, 27). When Johnston uses this metaphor, she is in part 
evoking the way an image acts on her as an affective trigger on a passive 
viewer—that is, doing a Barthesian reading—but she also points to a more 
invasive process by which she ruptures the image and renders herself 
present in the mise-en-scène. 

The vehicle for this disruption is Johnston’s performative response to 
gricf, documented in the second series of slides, juxtaposed with the fu- 
neral imagery. She did not conceive of this performance as an enactment 
of—or even response to—the grief of others but was motivated by her 
own experience of a violent attack that left her unable to “talk or cry or 
expel in any way outwardly what had happened.” Undertaken in an in- 
dustrial-sized refuse container, the “debasing” situation was intended by 
the artist to reflect the abjection of her attack but also as a direct reference 
to the murder of one of the women represented in the footage whose 
body was left in such a container. As much as the performance speaks of 
Johnston’s trauma, then, it also reflects on the cyclical nature of violence 
in the community where one person’s trauma seems destined to be re- 
peated by another. In this interplay between the public and the per- 
sonal—the grief of the other and the grief of the self—Johnston finds a 
connection with the women, both Catholic and Protestant, she witnessed 
nightly on television. “Acting out” her own trauma alongside theirs, she 
engenders in the moment of performance a transferential identification 
with the other that, to some degree, resolves visually as a process of 
mouming. 

If Johnston’s motivation for this work is in part the cathartic remem- 
bering of her own attack, then we might see the projection of her grief 
onto the bodies of other women not simply as a means of “exposing” 
their pain but of “burying” hers. The improperly mourned loss of the 
attack is, in such a process, channeled through what Johnston regards as 
the “acceptable” forms of grief manifested in the funeral. In this regard, 
Johnston provides an object lesson in how to use representation for ca- 
thartic ends, generating an empathetic response to another’s trauma and 
in the process eradicating the distance between her experience and that 
of the other. Johnston’s “repetition” of her own trauma within this rep- 
resentational space may be understood as functioning in a regenerative 
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way. She does not act as what Christopher Bollas calls the “trauma-seeker” 
or trauma-evolving person who assimilates all new experiences and rela- 
tionships in a negative form but rather as one who—in Bollas’s termi- 
nology—“cultivates genera” or “seeks objects and experiences that yield 
positive qualia” (Bollas 1992, 79). The “generative” response to trauma 
here implies an engagement that will “link with and possibly elaborate 
the psychic material that is incubating into a new vision.” 

The function of this work cannot be understood simply in terms of 
the artist’s motivation, however. By mapping her bodily experience onto 
the image of the trauma of others, Johnston not only transmits her own 
sense memory of trauma but also opens up a critical reading of the media 
imagery of funerals. She exploits what she perceives as a deficit in public 
images of funerals—their lack of affect—projecting onto them an image 
of pain expressed through the body. By documenting her own mode of 
affective reading, demonstrating the impact of the funeral images on her, 
Johnston intends to activate affective triggers within the images so that 
other viewers might see them in more personal terms. This serves to 
counteract the processes of familiarization through which “people could 
too easily watch without being affected or [without] secing themselves 
implicated in the mechanisms of violence and its viewings.” It also func- 
tions to underline the strangeness of the bad death. If the funeral image 
serves to render death familiar, or ordinary—to turn a bad death into a 
“good” death in Seremetakis’s sense—Johnston is here refusing that pro- 
cess, insisting on the strangeness of the traumatic, violent experience—a 
point to which I will return in my discussion of Salcedo. 

First, however, I want to consider what it means to replay a trauma in 
such a form, in terms of the production of affect. To say that trauma is 
repeated is to suggest that it is replayed in the present. For this reason, 
the pioncer of trauma research, Pierre Janet, argued that traumatic mem- 
ory was not a proper form of memory since the trauma could not be 
recalled as a past event; in other words, it was not remembered within 
the framework of a narrative of past but was simply retriggered and fek 
as a “realtime” experience (Bennett 2000). Delbo, in discussing the aes- 
thetic rendering of traumatic memory, suggested that this was precisely 
what made sense memory valuable, the fact that it resisted historicization 
and preserved within memory the affective experience itself (1995). From 
her insights, we might infer that an art form that seeks to bear the imprint 
of sense memory must operate in these terms, making the experience of 
trauma present. In other words, rather than removing the experience to 
the field of analysis, it should confront that experience within the realm 
of the senses. For psychoanalytic theorists, however, the notion of trans- 
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mitting or reliving trauma through art—of making trauma present as 
opposed to simply representing it—has posed something of a dilemma. 
To be in the grip of sense memory is, by definition, to remain haunted 
by memory that resists cognitive processing. “Insights” are thus yielded 
not by design or analysis but almost incidentally. As Bollas argues, rep- 
¢tition in art is not “symbolic elaboration,” though it may tell us some- 
thing about the nature of trauma. 

A number of theorists have made use of Freud’s distinction between 
“acting out” and “working through” to distinguish the retriggering of 
trauma from a more self-conscious representation in which transferential 
relationships to the past are recognized rather than simply reenacted un- 
critically (Freud [1914] 1958). Within such a framework, acting out is 
sometimes too readily opposed to any kind of critical strategy. Dominick 
LaCapra has, however, counseled that it is unwise to see these two stages 
in diachronic progression, as if acting out were simply a raw response, 
giving way to working through (1994, 1997). Rather than proposing a 
clear-cut opposition between the two modes of remembering, he argues 
that performativity requires a conjunction of acting out and attempts to 
work through that should “engage social and political problems and pro- 
vide a measure of responsible control in action” (1997). LaCapra’s think- 
ing here seems broadly in line with Delbo’s, if we understand Delbo’s 
commitment to the maintenance and transmission of a sense of the lived 
experience of traumatic events as a counter to the necessary production 
of common memory. LaCapra, too, sees narrative history as benefiting 
from a “muted” dose of trauma, suggesting that artists and historiogra- 
phers find a way to make history bear its mark, albeit stopping short of 
abetting a straightforward retransmission of trauma. 

Johnston’s work would seem to conform to this stipulation, inasmuch 
as she secks an antidote for the stripping of affect that she sees occurring 
through the media. Her aim is precisely to mark the funeral images with 
the imprint of trauma. She does, however, make an ostensible argument 
against “muting” in that her project is intended to counteract the forces 
that promote the suppression of emotion—the processing of grief through 
“acceptable channels”—and the silencing of women, in particular (the 
suppression of female grief in funeral imagery is, for her, emblematic of 
a period in Northern Irish history where many women lived “half lives”). 
And, in her enactment of her own trauma, there is less a muting or toning 
down than a reframing of the process of repetition. Rather than simply 
injecting into representation a muted “dose” of trauma, Johnston pre- 
serves the ontological distinction between the representational space of 
the mourning /funeral imagery and the space of her own performance, 
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setting up a dialogic encounter between the two. The languages of sense 
memory and of common or ordinary memory are thus juxtaposed. 

LaCapra’s main concern in his discussion of these issues (developed in 
particular around Claude Lanzmann’s film Shosh [1985]) turns on two 
points. First, he attacks a certain tendency to uncritical mimicry on the 
part of the artist, arguing that a secondary witness may overidentify with 
a primary witness. Second, he identifies an associated problem wherein 
the reactivation of trauma in the primary witness becomes a desirable 
outcome for a secondary witness. In pursuit of what, after Delbo, might 
be called the art of sense memory, the artist then resubjects a witness to 
trauma by retriggering memory. These concerns, I would argue, are pre- 
empted in Johnston’s work through a critical and self-reflexive approach 
to the trauma of others, reflected in the mise-en-scéne of her performance- 
installation. 

To Ks an Impulse operates by establishing a tension between images of 
mourning and those of acting out. Johnston does not assimilate the grief 
of the other to herself but introduces her own body as surrogate, thereby 
“exposing” herself rather than the mourners. Thus she offers an acting out 
or repetition of her own trauma as an absorbing, noninteractive performance 
that jars with the ritualistic images of mourning for its lack of self-awareness. 
But it is precisely the self-awareness—the recognition of transferential re- 
lationships to the past—implied in the psychoanalytic conception of working 
through that is manifested in the work as a whole. Johnston makes an 
identification with her subjects, blurring subjective boundaries, but also 
maintains a distinction. Her strategy is to stage her own reenactment of 
trauma as a means of generating an empathetic connection to the mourners 
and as a response to the media imagery; the body remembering trauma is 
not, therefore, an unwitting performer but is positioned as an interlocutory 
figure. While Johnston attempts to induce an affective response from her 
audience, our awareness of the separation between the mourners and the 
performer is maintained through a Kind of Brechtian “separation of ele- 
ments.” Yet the separateness of each sequence of photographic images fur- 
ther engenders its own pathos by inviting us to regard the actors in each 
as trapped within the spaces of their respective actions. The mourners are 
confined by the ritual of the public funeral and subjected to the intrusion 
of the camera; Johnston herself appears caught in a lonely reenactment of 
a painful and alienating experience. 

To the extent to which Johnston is concerned with the recuperation 
of affect within the field of representation and with the ways in which an 
affective component of an image might be activated and recognized, I 
would suggest that the application of psychoanalytic terms to elements of 
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her performance must function within certain limits. Art that aims to 
register the sense memory of trauma or loss is necessarily concerned with 
rendering sensation present. However, as I have argued elsewhere, to 
understand how this occurs through the medium or through the visual 
form, we need not simply a theory of motivation but a theory concerning 
the way affect is produced through the image (Bennett 2000). That is, 
we need to consider affect not simply as a product of originary trauma 
or of identificatory relationships but as something that can manifest in 
and around an image, establishing connections between bodies. 
Johnston’s work, it must be emphasized, is not simply about individual 
trauma but about intersubjective relationships and the ways in which these 
can be mediated through images. It addresses processes of interconnection 
in the context of community violence, a context in which the sharing and 
remembering of trauma may itself require specific forms of mediation. It 
is this overarching concern—along with an exploration of the affective 
response—that also motivates the Colombian artist Doris Salcedo. 


il 

Salcedo began to make art after long research trips to the interior of 
Colombia, during wbich she spoke to families of victims of violence. She 
continues to gather testimony, often from very young children who have 
witnessed the murder of loved ones (Merewether 1998; Salcedo 2000). 
Since the early 1990s, such testimony has inspired a series of works that 
have engaged with the trappings of domestic space, reworking familiar 
objects in ways that evoke the losses that households have borne and the 
silences that descend in the spaces inhabited by the bereaved. 

Most explicit in this regard are the Untitled works of 1995, in which 
wooden furniture items—such as the chest with glass doors containing 
folded clothes—are encased and effectively petrified in concrete. Salcedo 
employed similar techniques in the earlier series of sculptural assemblages 
called Casa Vinda or Widowed House (1994), in which partially dismantled 
farnishings were dispersed around the gallery space. The titling of that 
series is particularly telling, evoking, as Dan Cameron has put it, “a home 
guieving for lost occupants” (1997, 81). The pathetic fallacy brings to 
mind Elaine Scarry’s description of pain “lifted into the visible world” 
and “attached to a referent other than the body” so that pain becomes 
an attribute of something else (1985, 13). Scarry’s argument here is based 
on the premise that the pain of another is scarcely apprehended until it 
is figured in concrete terms and achieves some kind of analogical verifi- 
cation. Hence, we recognize pain in the visual image of a knife—a fact 
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that Joseph Beuys plays on in a 1979 piece consisting of a bandaged knife 
labeled “when you cut your finger bandage the knife.” 

The furnishings of Widowed House, however, do not induce the same 
kind of autonomic response—the skin sensation or shudder—that the 
body has to a weapon. Like Beuys’s knife, Salcedo’s objects are subject 
to a process of anthropomorphization when they are embedded with a 
sign of personal trauma. The Orphan’s Tunic, a piece from her Umland 
series (1997), serves to illustrate this point. The work is a response to an 
encounter with a six-year-old girl who witnessed the killing of her parents. 
When Salcedo spoke with the girl, she found her unable to recall—or at 
least express verbally—anything prior to the death of her parents, but on 
each day that they met the girl wore a dress made by her mother (Mer- 
ewether 1998, 22). By interweaving silk and human hairs and threading 
strands through holes in a table, Salcedo incorporates the image of the 
girl’s tunic into the body of the work. As a kind of growth on the form 
of the table, it constitutes, as Charles Merewether suggests, a “testimonial 
sign” for the traumatic experience. 

But it seems to me that there is a fundamental difference between the 
knife, which induces a bodily memory of physical pain, and an object like 
the table in The Orphan’s Tunic, which conveys the psychic trauma of 
grieving or loss. If one can perceive the essence of a knife wound through 
the visceral response or skin sensation engendered by its image, the pain of 
loss is not as easily or instantly apprehended, nor is it necessarily a sensation 
that everyone can instantly “remember.” (As Jobnston shows, we do not 
automatically read the imagery of mourning through the body—par 
ticularly as images such as those of Northern Irish funerals become con- 
ventionalized and overfamiliar.) 

Unlike the sensation of a cut, grief is not something that can be un- 
derstood as occurring within the moment but is, rather, a more diffuse 
and extended process. Correspondingly, in contrast to the concise visual 
joke of the Beuys piece, Salcedo’s work engages a much slower process 
of perception, a process in which the transformation of the object is itself 
gradually apprehended rather than instantly recognized. Hence, what ap- 
pears at first to be the familiar form of a table is revealed on closer ex- 
amination to be a conjunction of two tables, one of which is wrapped in 
silk, tied to the surface with strands of human hair. Similarly, when we 
scrutinize the surfaces of home furnishings in Casa Vinda, we discover, 
merged into them, fragments of plates, clothing, buttons, zippers, and 
bone. In Atrabiliarios (1992), the shoes of women who have “disap- 
peared,” encased in niches in a wall, are immediately noticeable but par- 
tially obscured behind semitransparent animal skins sewn across the niches 
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(fig. 4). Such personal effects are not incorporated into Salcedo’s work 
as they are into the displays in Holocaust museums, where they rest intact 
as shocking reminders of lives taken. Enclosed, occluded, embedded, or 
encased, they no longer function as mementos of the dead—or as the 
kind of personal effects that animate family shrines—but are absorbed into 
a perceptual scene in which they refuse to come to life, fail to signify. The 
shoes, barely discernible behind the thick hewn skins, are less concrete 
signifiers of their owners than objects that now cannot be grasped, 
touched, or brought into focus. The fragments of clothing encased in 
furnishings (the lace and embroidered flowers, suggestive of a particular 
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kind of “feminine” taste in Untitled) no longer enliven those objects but 
haunt them in a way that does not recall their former use, confirming 
instead that these items no longer function as they once did. 

Salcedo underlines her interest in the changing status of objects when 
she says that her works are not “monuments” or memorials; in other 
words, they are not commemorative works that refer directly to something 
or to someone that existed in the past (Salcedo 2000, 84). Although they 
are composed of familiar objects—even to, the extent of evoking gener- 
alized memories of childhood—they are not fixed signifiers but index a 
change in the way such common objects are perceived. I would argue, 
then, that the “widowed house” does not constitute a visual analogy in 
the sense that objects stand in for mourners but is rather an effect of the 
way things change when loss is experienced. This implies a projection of 
the subjective state of mourning—the sense memory of loss—so that the 
work is not simply about evacuated space but about the continuing pres- 
ence and sensibility of those who mourn, or of the widow herself. In this 
respect, Salcedo’s methods demonstrate an overriding concern with in- 
habitation—that is, with the ways in which those left behind learn to 
inhabit the world made strange and uninhabitable by death. In this respect, 
the “feminine” fabrics in the glass-windowed chest of Unwitted do not 
simply read as literal relics; they might also signify the past of a widow 
mourning. 

It is this emphasis on survivor memory—on “those who have suffered 
ongoing displacement as individuals, coping with lives that have been 
disfigured by the tragic encounter with the death of a beloved one”—that 
distinguishes Salcedo’s work from certain other approaches to political 
violence in Colombia and Central/South America that attempt to image 
the victims of murders or “disappearances” (Salcedo 2000, 84). Her com- 
patriot Oscar Munoz’s work Breath (1996-97), for example, consists of 
twelve steel discs with photoserigraphs. Images of the disappeared taken 
from news photos are revealed when one breathes on the surfaces. Such 
a work, starkly effective in drawing attention to the erasure of the indi- 
viduals depicted, could be compared with Chilean artist Eugenio Ditt- 
born’s “airmail paintings,” which present the faces and bodies of victims 
in an attempt to force the audience to bear witness to losses and to 
confront the reality of political murder. 

Graphic images of the bodies of murder victims operate in a manner 
more akin to Beuys’s bandaged knife inasmuch as they engender an instant 
affect or shock in the viewer. Hence, Geoffrey Hartman has discussed the 
atrocity photograph as promoting a kind of “secondary trauma” in the 
process of “educating” an audience (Hartman 1994). Salcedo, however, 
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refuses us sight of the atrocity or the murder victim, shifting her focus 
away from the traumatic confrontation and toward the lived experience 
of traumatic memory and grief. In doing so, she aligns us with the wit- 
nesses who live out the reality of loss in a context where pain is not 
contained in the single moment but is present in everyday life, in all 
interactions. This is, in turn, a function of her own identification with the 
primary subjects of trauma. 

In order to be able to mediate the traumatic experience of others, 
Salcedo seeks to eradicate the distance between herself and her subjects. 
She describes a process of internalizing the grief of the other—of “allowing 
their pain to take over me” (Merewether 1998, 20): “In a way I become 
that person. Their suffering becomes mine; the centre of that person 
becomes my centre and I can no longer determine where my centre ac- 
tually is” (Princenthal, Basualdo, and Huyssen 2000, 14). Through this, 
Salcedo becomes a kind of mediator or “secondary witness,” affecting an 
empathetic identification that functions effectively as a performative strat- 
egy enabling her to enact the state of loss attributed to the witness. This 
enactment may be understood as occurring in tHe process of making, which 
is for Salcedo a long, drawn out affair (a single piece can take up to four 
years to complete). A piece, she believes, “forms itself” out of objects 
familiar to the person whose experience she mediates (Princenthal, Bas- 
ualdo, and Huyssen 2000, 14). Grief finds symbolic expression in the 
transformation of such objects. 

Objects—the components of an installation—in this scheme might be 
understood as possessing what Christopher Bollas calls a “lexical func- 
tion”; that is, as “mnemic objects” that contain a projectively identified 
self-experience or “self-state” (Bollas 1992, 21). Rather than being read 
in terms of memory narratives, as references to the past, they can be seen 
as objects enabling the symbolic repetition—or enactment of the sense 
memory—of trauma. Thus, it is not simply the nature of the object that 
is important (as is the case with the knife that evokes pain) but the fact 
of its transformation, its subjection to the process of remaking, its “be- 
coming strange.” 

Unlike the literal signifiers of pain and violence that make an immediate 
appeal to the bodily memory of the viewer, Salcedo’s work unfolds 
through the gradual negotiation of metamorphosis (Salcedo 2000, 84). 
The world made strange by death—the alienating and disorienting ex- 
perience of loss—is thereby slowly revealed to viewers in their own en- 
counters with the objects in transformation, objects that become affective 
triggers only at particular junctures in a perceptual process. One could 
argue, then, that like Johnston, Salcedo employs a process of defamiliar- 
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ization—what the Russian formalists called astranente—drawing attention 
to the process of transformation that removes the object from the realm 
of the familiar. But here the shock of recognition has a particularly dis- 
turbing effect, activating an affective connection as one senses the trace 
of human presence in an object. In effect, the viewer is haunted, perturbed 
by the realization that the space is inhabited, inhabited as it would be for 
those who mourn the dead, for whom every space is suffused with the 
pain of loss. 

Salcedo does not reveal the body of the other. “Memory must work 
between the figure of the one who has died and the life disfigured by 
death,” she argues, and it is in this gap that the work functions (Prin- 
centhal, Basualdo, and Huyssen 2000, 140). This gap may be thought of 
as a perceptual space in which objects are encountered through the senses 
and in which—as Salcedo notes—the capacity of vision to make sense of 
the world breaks down as one can no longer render present the one who 
has died. Hence, we see—with a certain lack of clarity—from the embodied 
perspective of one whose life is disfigured by death. 

In transporting us into this world made strange by death, however, 
Salcedo also addresses the context of a society in which violence, though 
never “understood,” is commonplace. Under these conditions, the 
“strangeness” of death is a shared reality. Consequently, as Das has pointed 
out in relation to her work in India, the experience of the trauma of loss 
cannot be conceived in terms of temporary estrangement from a more 
stable reality. Western—and, in particular, psychoanalytic—models of 
trauma and mourning tend to assume that, while the subject of trauma 
changes, the world remains the same; hence the trauma of loss is overcome 
by a process of “decathexis” through which one returns from the world 
made strange by death to the normal world (Das 1997, 78). But, for 
those who live in violent communities, there is no stable backdrop. More- 
over, the alienation of trauma and loss does not necessarily imply an 
alienation within such a community. 

Johnston and Salcedo, it might be argued, focus not only on the al- 
ienating nature of violence itself but on the ways in which communities 
are transformed by the expectation of violence, on the normalization of 
violence. In this their work finds echoes in Das’s conception of the process 
of “inhabitation” in the wake of loss, a process of “coming to terms” with 
loss that does not imply a decathecting of desire from the lost object so 
much as a reenvisioning of the world. Das, I would argue, in common 
with these artists, offers an alternative to individualizing accounts of 
trauma and loss, insisting on recognition of the material encounters that 
occur in the wake of loss and focusing not simply on the private aspects 
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of trauma but on the transformation of space itself. Grief is thus thought 
in terms of an outfolding into the world that must be remade in the 
aftermath of tragedy. This notion of a remaking seems to be a fruitful one 
for describing the processes of art making that register the traumatic 
memory of logs, insofar as it enables us to move beyond reading work 
diagnostically, as symptomatic of trauma, or as simply “expressive” of sense 
memory. Rather than conceiving of sense memory in terms of a private 
language, it suggests ways in which languages of sense memory might 
function across intersubjective boundaries and fold back into social 
memory. 


i 

In her discussion of bad deaths, Das cites a story by Intizar Hussein—*“The 
City of Sorrow”—in which three men are having a conversation. The first 
man says “J have nothing to say, I am dead.” His companions then try 
to uncover the manner of his dying. He is asked if he died when he forced 
a man on the point of his sword to strip his sister naked. No, he says. So 
did he die when he saw the same man forcing another man to strip his 
wife naked? No. Then, when he was himself forced to strip his own sister 
naked? No. “It was only when his father gazed at his face and died that 
he heard in his wife’s voice the question ‘don’t you know it is you who 
are dead?’ and he realized that he had died” (Das 1997, 86-87). Such 
mythology surrounding self-perception and the “bad death”—the violent 
and untimely, hence, particularly traumatic, death—occurs in certain forms 
in Western popular culture. This story for me evokes the Bruce Willis 
character in M. Night Shyamalan’s The Sixth Sense (1999), who, fatally 
wounded, lives on in the filmic narrative for a period in which he fails to 
recognize his own death. His own dead body similarly becomes apparent 
only when he secs his wife, not dying in this instance but mourning. It 
is the recognition of that mourning that produces the latent recognition 
of death, both in Willis’s character who touches with horror his own dead 
body and in the audience (arguably it was the impact of this single moment 
that made the film so successful). 

These are allegories of the failure to comprehend massive trauma, of 
Das’s insight that pain seeks a home not just in language but also im the 
body. It is the sense memory of grief embodied in the other that touches 
the onlooker who understands at a certain point the implications of his/ 
her presence at the scene. The affective “prick” occurs when one has the 
realization “I am in this scene,” it affects me, I am a witness. It is telling, 
however, that this failure is allegorized in relation to death through the 
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figure of the male body, while a quite specific role is allotted to the woman 
in terms of facilitating interpretation. 

Exic Santner has noted that traumatization in the Freudian account is 
characterized by the absence of appropriate affect (anxiety) and that this 
affect can be recuperated only in the presence of an empathetic witness 
(1990, 25). In the above cases, the image of the other serves this purpose, 
much as it is intended to do in drama therapy. Consider, for example, an 
analogous example of the efficacy of the image described by Murray Cox 
in his discussion of a Shakespeare production in the secure psychiatric hos- 
pital Broadmoor. Among the inmates’ responses cited by Cox is the fol- 
lowing: “When you picked up the skull it really got to me; hit me right in 
the stomach; I’ve killed a person and Pve done a lot of work on how the 
relatives must feel . . . but it never crossed my mind until now that there 
is a corpse somewhere of the person I killed” (Cox 1992). In the previous 
` two examples, dramatizing a failure of affect in the male body, it is awareness 
of the figure of a woman that promotes self-recognition. The grieving widow 
functions as an affective trigger, a vehicle for effecting a “transaction between 
language and body.” In virtue of such operations, the “genre of lamenta- 
tion” might be seen as gendered; grief, it seems, finds its “home in language” 
as the subject is touched by the presence (the sight of the body or sound 
of the voice) of a widowed woman. But, as Das reminds us, women are 
not passive objects in these transactions, for they control the articulation 
of grief. By giving “pain a home in the body,” they actively engender its 
transformation into language. 

It is in this respect that Johnston and Salcedo may be regarded as 
engendering a language of grief. By making present the body of the griev- 
ing woman, they negotiate what Das calls the “antiphony of language and 
silence.” In Johnston’s work, an explicit link is made to the image of the 
widow; in Salcedo’s, the vacated domestic sphere as site of familial mourn- 
ing is made over as the perceptual domain of the widow, so that in each 
case the body of the female mourner is the space ot of which the work 
is conceived. In taking up the place of the female mourner, the artists are, 
in effect, both performing grief and—potentially—becoming “empathetic 
witnesses” in Santner’s sense. Their work stages the recuperation of affect, 
addressing—and, indeed, encouraging an audience to address—the failure 
of memory at a oumber of levels (the failure of memory to recapture a 
lost object, the failure of memory to render, process, and ultimately com- 
municate affect). Neither focuses purely on the “expression” of sense 
memory in the sense that each is concerned to address the absence of 
` affect across different constituencies—that is to say, within the witness, 
within the witness’s community, and within the broader outside audience. 
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The absence of affect is thus understood by these artists as manifesting 
itself in terms of self-recognition but also with regard to empathetic re- 
sponses to the suffering of others. At this level, it should be stressed, 
neither artist is concerned to reiterate the gendering of grief. While both, 
in different ways, mobilize cultural traditions that link the work of mourn- 
ing to women and both, as female artists, find it possible to take up a 
gendered position in the enactment of grief, their work does not operate 
in terms of simple binaries, contrasting a feminine “condition” of grief 
with an “affectiess” or “male” position. 

Johnston and Salcedo each attempt in different ways to redress a per- 
ceived absence of affect by encouraging us to experience their work by 
relating to our own sense of bodily memory. But this is by no means an 
casy strategy. If sense memory is particularly difficult to convey, it is be- 
cause images of trauma and loss do not automatically map onto bodily 
memories as do images of physical pain (e.g., the aforementioned knife). 
Sense memory, we must conclude, calls for active negotiation, and, to this 
end, both artists attend to the ways in which bodily and emotional con- 
nections can be established. They do not offer us images that are them- 
selves traumatizing; rather, trauma is mediated to us in terms of embodied 
perception. Both artists offer us readings of trauma from the body; that 
is, not representations of the body in pain that serve to induce shock or 
secondary trauma but a sense of what it is to see from a compromised 
position. As such, their works are neither explicit in content nor didactic; 
they do not tell stories or prescribe responses. These works stand or fall 
according to their capacity to engage the body of a viewer. They are on 
one level about the processing of trauma, but, in a broader sense, they 
also lay bare the necessity and difficulty of communicating affective 
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IV. The Gender of Nostalgia 


Transmissions Interrupted: Reconfiguring Food, Memory, and 
Gender In the Cookbook-Memotrs of Middle Eastern Exiles 


n the Introduction to the first edition of A Book of Middle Eastern Pood 

(1974), Claudia Roden, author and Sephardic Jewish émigré from 

Egypt, gives an anecdotal account of how she came to write this cook- 
book, which turned out to be the first of many in her highly successful 
career as a professional food writer. Within the first line of this account, 
she situates her engagement with food and cookbook-writing both as a 
direct result of the experience of being in exile and as the “fruit of nostalgic 
longing” for the food of a word from which she, like the others from 
whom she came to collect recipes, had been absented. She continues: 
“The collection began fifteen years ago with a recipe for fel medames.' I 
was a schoolgirl in Paris then. Every Sunday I was invited together with 
my brothers and a cousin to cat fil medames with some relatives. This 
meal became a ritual. Considered in Egypt to be a poor man’s dish, in 
Paris the little brown beans became invested with all the glories and 
warmth of Cairo, our hometown, and the embodiment of all that for 
which we were homesick” (Roden 1974, 1). She describes how all present 
would sit eating the fwi in reverent silence, each experiencing private 
ecstasy in tasting the food that meant much in the Middle East and “has 
come to mean even more in exile” (1). At first glance, this would appear 
to fall within the familiar framework of exiles articulating their longing 
for the world from which they have been absented due to circumstances 
beyond their control, of gathering together in a poignant attempt to 
commune with that world by partaking of a disconnected fragment of it. 
Such fragments may, of course, take any number of forms: photographs, 
letters, songs, or, in this case, food from a previous world and life. In the 


This article is dedicated to the memory of Susanne and Half and the food and good 
cheer they provided to so many. 
1 Thu is a cooked fava bean dish, a main stapic of Egyptian food. 
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face of being powerless to bring back or return to that world, the eminently 
possible act of accessing even a woefully compromised fragment, by open- 
ing a precooked tin can of fava beans at a far-flung point on the map of 
exile, brings not just some small comfort but “ecstasy,” for at least as long 
as the taste remains in the mouth. 

While much of Roden’s description fits within this framework of exilic 
longing and fragmented restoration, on closer examination, the picture 
becomes considerably more complicated. For while i» Egypt, like many 
belonging to a similar milieu of “cosmopolitan” elites (before national- 
ism’s homogenizing discourse left little room for them), Roden cannot 
be said to have belonged in any unambiguous or straightforward sense 
to the “poor man’s Egypt” signified by the fw/ that is so sentimentally 
and sincerely evoked and consumed in exile. André Aciman, in Ont of 
Egypt: A Memoir (1994), has provided a subtle portrayal of the layers and 
complexities of the affiliative and identificatory practices of these milieus, 
including the many ways in which they included an energetic and emphatic 
disaffiliation with anything that might be considered Egyptian, Arab, or 
even Middle Eastern in some instances. Not only did many, like Roden, 
“never [learn] Arabic at all” (Woffenden 2000, 16), but with French 
valorized as the most prestigious language in these milicus (alongside other 
European languages), as well as languages such as Ladino in use in some 
households, knowledge of Arabic was at times discouraged as if it were 
some kind of cultural contaminant, while sot knowing it even after residing 
in Egypt for fifty years could be paraded as a source of pride and status, 
as Aciman’s grandmother publicly boasted on one occasion (Aciman 1994, 
135).? Also common in these milieus were households of privilege, with 
networks of servants and cooks preparing elaborate and lavish meals, or 
in Roden’s case, one with “an Italian nanny and a Saidi [Upper Egyptian] 
cook who had to learn to cook all owr dishes” (Woffenden 2000, 16; 
emphasis added). If the cook was Egyptian, what was the difference be- 
tween “his” (Egyptian) food and “our” food, to the extent that he had 
to be taught to cook the latter? What are the collective and affiliative 
contours of the “we” (a “we” Roden only lightly sketches) as distinct 
from the implied “they” who are Egyptians? And, more pointedly, why 
is this distinction only obliquely referred to, functioning more as a “symp- 
tom” that can be detected on close examination, while for the most part 


2 The Woffenden statement is based on en interview with Roden by Catre Today reporter 
Richard Woffenden on a recent visit of hem to Egypt. The reference here would appear to 
be to the formal learning of literary Arabic; presumably she was familiar with spoken Egyptian 
Arabic to some degree. 
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the distinction is almost entirely submerged within the context of a “col- 
lective memory cookbook?” 

These kinds of affiliative complexities and ambiguities are at odds with 
the apparent simplicity and lack of ambiguity of Roden’s anecdote, which 
presents a more accessible and expected version of people (presumed to 
be Egyptians in some self-evident, continuous way) with an unambiguous 
“originary” relationship to the place that was their home, people who, 
from a position of displacement, long for and partake of a quintessentially 
Egyptian cultural marker in the form of food. The fact that this account 
comes from and about people, many of whom would have been loath to 
think of or refer to themselves as “Egyptians” before the displacement of 
exile but only became identified as “Egyptian” upon leaving Egypt (as in 
the expression “Egyptian émigré”), raises questions that beg for further 

scrutiny and analysis. 

* Ical attention to this, not for the reductive purpose of exposing an 
inconsistency that would invalidate the claim to food but, rather, as an 
indication or symptom of some of the unique operations of memory and 
collective identification, its fluid formations and reconstructions that pro- 
liferate around food—the recollection of food, the preparation, con- 
sumption, and writing /talking about food, the transmission of knowledge 
about food—in particular contexts of the radical displacement of exile. 
The anecdote cited above shows how these operations may intersect with 
class and ethnic affiliation. In what follows, I focus on the intersection of 
these operations with gender, as well as with class and ethnicity, as seen 
in a selection of cookbook-memoirs by or about people who have found 
themselves in various situations of displacement and exile from the Middle 
East. I argue that, in all cases, though obviously with considerable vari- 
ation, new configurations of memory take shape and new performances 
and presentations of identification emerge, pointedly inflected in terms of 
gender, class, and ethnic affiliation, that would not have emerged in these 
particular forms if not for the experience of displacement. The apparent 
inconsistencies in these sources are not the end point of this article but, 
rather, its points of departure. 

Anthropologists, sociologists, and many others have long called atten- 
tion to and elaborated on the fact that for humans, “eating is never a 
‘purely biological’ activity” but, rather, one of many arenas in which we 
invest “a basic activity with social meaning(s)” that are “symbolic, . . . 
communicated symbolically,” and that “also have histories” (Mintz 1996, 
7). Both individual and collective memory are profoundly and densely 
embedded in, enacted, and communicated symbolically through the many 
forms of engagement with food mentioned above. Scholarly and creative 
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literary writings abound that foreground and elaborate on the enduring 
and profoundly affecting qualities of carly personal memories connected 
with food, which are “preserved in our bodily senses long after the in- 
telligence has lost sight of them”; ironically, the senses most directly in- 
volved with eating—taste and smell—seem to be simultancously “our most 
delicate and seemingly fragile senses” and those that are “the most per- 
severing and zealous keepers of our past experiences” (Gilroy 1987, 
100-101).* Many others have highlighted the operations of collective 
memory in greater detail in connection with food. The “commemorative” 
function of food has been elaborated on extensively in a wide range of 
fields and writings, both in terms of the act of consumption, which allows 
individuals to “partake cach day” of the collective past, and in the prep- 
aration and cooking of food, which have “long roots,” constituting “the 
repository of . . . the accumulated wisdom of our ancestors” (Barthes 
1979, 170). A resurgence of scholarship on the relationship between food 
and many aspects of human experience has taken up with renewed interest 
these roles of food in the social, religious, and cultural lives of people and 
the ways food consumption, preparation, and transmission of knowledge 
about food has figured in how individuals conceive of themselves, affiliate 
and identify with home, homeland, and a range of social groupings, and 
how these earliest and most persistently retained sense memories are pro- 
foundly incorporated into the creation and structuring of collective mem- 
ory and cultural identity.* 

While recipes for preparing foods have been committed to writing in 
some sort of compiled form for centuries (exactly how many centuries 
varies widely from region to region), published commercial cookbooks 
for mass distribution are a relatively more recent phenomenon of the 
nineteenth and particularly the twentieth century." An incredible array of 
different particular kinds of cookbooks has been published and gained 


* This has been done undoubtedly most famously by Proust, who is ated in passing or 
at length in so many scholarly writings on the topic that I will refrain from doing so here. 

* Sance the focus of this article us a more specific and selective subset of writings pertaining 
to food and memory, it is dearly beyond its scope to address or even refer in passing to the 
voluminous and growing bibliography of writings on food and individual and collective 
memory. For further reading, the following very partial and only eclectively representative 
Est may provide a useful starting point: Goody 1982; Visser 1986; Kirshenblatt-Gimbletr 
1987, 1990; Sered 1988; Tannehill 1988; Kngelmass 1990; Chareley 1992; Curtin and 
Heldke 1992; Feeley-Harmik 1994; Mintz 1996; Bower 1997; Counthan 1999; Korsmeyer 
1999, Van Gelder 2000; Zubaida, Tapper, and Roden 2001. 

* In earlier centuries recipes were committed to writing at times in private contexts, or 
for royal households, for professional purpoecs, etc. 
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wide circulation in the United States over the course of the last century, 
and a substantial portion of them have, to varying degrees, shared a pre- 
occupation with the shaping and articulation of collective affiliation and 
identification through the preparation and consumption of food and the 
transmission of food knowledge.* Among the plethora of cookbooks lining 
the shelves of bookstores these days that take the traditional form of 
providing recipes for a particular cuisine or type of cooking, new sections 
of the recently burgeoning genre or subgenre of the cookbook-memoir, 
or “memoir with recipes,” have begun to appear, adding to the corpus 
of works in which the relationship between food and memory finds point- 
edly explicit and conspicuous expression and providing new and rich 
sources for exploring these issues. 

David Sutton (2001) has referred to these as “nostalgia cookbooks.” 
While some portion of these do articulate different kinds of nostalgia to 
` different degrees, I think that the range of inflections within this subgenre 
is of a broader spectrum than this term would seem to indicate, and it is 
probably more accurate to speak of multiple “genres,” or at least differently 
inflected subgenres within this rubric (referred to as cookbook-memoirs, 
memoirs with recipes, culinary memoirs, collective memory cookbooks, 
nostalgia cookbooks, etc.). For cookbook-memoirs show variation along 
several axes. They vary in terms of the degree to which they foreground 
individual memory, collective memory, or both. They differ considerably 
in terms of the relative proportion of recipes to narrative text and in the 
particular way the relationship between the two is developed and emplotted. 
As a corollary of this, they also vary in terms of the ways they lend themselves 
to being read: as “how-to” recipe books, as memoirs, or, in most instances, 
as a combination of both. Aspects of authorship also distinguish them (those 
produced by food professionals, such as food critics, chefs, etc., and those 


* To give a few of many possible examples: Ar certain penods of extensive immigration 
to the United States, fear and antipathy felt by Americans toward immigrant groups extended 
to attitudes toward their food practices. What resulted was a series of efforts aimed at 
homogenizing or Americanizing what were viewed as the maladjusted diets of immigrants, 
through school lunch programs, home economics clasecs, and recipe books (Kalcik 1984, 
41-42). Barbera Kirshenblatr-Gimblett has illustrated how, for example, certain nineteenth- 
century cookbooks aimed to meet class aspirations of certain segments of the Jewish com- 
munity in America by presenting haute cuisine recipes that did not violate Jewish dietary 
laws, or bow Aunt Babette’s cookbook served as a manual “for the dramatization of middle- 
Clase values at the Jewish table” (Kirahenblatr-Gimblett 1990, 79-80). In later decades, at 
times of less overt suspicion of immigrant groups, cookbooks of “ethnic” foods became 
more widespread, further redrawing the lines of what could be accommodated or included 
as “American.” 
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produced by nonprofessionals). Furthermore, they are differently inflected 
in terms of the particular tone and balance they strike between foreground- 
ing (or submerging) “loss” or “recuperation.” The implicit or explicit loss 
may be of a childhood world from which the author is removed in time, 
or a particular regional or “ethnic” world from which an author has moved 
on to “broader” worlds (or from within which s/he writes to a broader 
public keenly interested in particular regional/ethnic “authentic” worlds), 
or a previous food; cultural world lost as a result of geographical and physical 
dislocation.” 

The particular subset among the proliferating volumes of cookbook- 
memoirs that I take up in this article are those produced in the wake of 
the radical dislocation of exile from Middle Eastern contexts, in which food 
is a central component or trajectory along which personal and collective 
memory is articulated retroactively, after displacement. The cookbook- 
memoir written from within the experience of exile is a particularly rich site 
for exploring relationships between food and memory, constructions of 
collective memory and cultural identity, the experience of exile, and the 
ways that nostalgia mediates between the past and the present, shaping and 
reshaping both in the process. And at least in part because of cultural 
assumptions that associate food preparation and knowledge with a female- 
gendered sphere, and because of the persistence of associations of the female 
and the “maternal” in particular, with a conflated home/homeland and 
with nurturing and providing nourishment, the cookbook-memoir written 
from the experience of exile also offers new insights about how food and 
memory, and the relationships between them, get restructured in gendered 
ways. 

Close readings of the selection of cookbook-memoirs of Middle Eastern 
exiles considered here reveal two major discursive operations, both of which 
may be variably attributed to the combination of the fact and effect of exile, 
the particular nature of food as “carrier” of individual and collective mem- 
ory, and the implicit conventions of the cookbook-memoir genre, which 
seem to accentuate univocalizing tendencies of unambiguous belonging and 
traditional authenticity. In these books, we find notable instances of “gender 
shifts,” in which, for example, a man becomes engaged in a traditionally 


7 It is beyond the scope of the current article to bring forth specific examples of the 
different genres or subgenres of cookbook-memozrs referred to here. A full-fledged typology 
of cookbook-memotrs with specific illustrating examples is a worthwhile arca for future 
research. As a starting point for farther reading, I list bere a partial and preliminary selection 
of cookbook-memotra, which range widely along the axes alluded to above: Roden 1974, 
1999, 2000; Shihab 1993; DeSilva 1996; Ring 1996; Ehrlich 1997; Sawaya 1997; Allende 
1998; Reich] 1998; Rossant 1999; Spivey 1999; West 1999; Sheraton 2000; Tisdale 2000. 
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“female” cultural sphere (or is so represented), or elsewhere, women reject 
traditionally prescribed “female” roles, enacting instead traditionally “male” 
roles pertaining to food.* The cookbook-memoirs also reveal instances of 
more diffusely gender-inflected substitutions and replacements, of 
“mother,” for example, by food, “home,” or “homeland,” which are lost 
and recalled within the context of the cookbook-memoir. The second main 
discursive feature identified in these cookbook-memoirs is the tendency 
toward a retroactive simplification and “flattening” in the representation of 
collective affiliative and identificatory practices that were far more complex, 
ambiguous, and problematized in their “originary” contexts. In this analysis, 
as in some more recent scholarship in feminist and gender studies, gender 
becomes one thread, or analytical category, among others, in a manner that 
need not, and indeed does not, “radically supercede other categories of 
analysis” (Hirsch 2002). 
' A thread that is simultaneously a source of tension running through 
much of my analysis is my reading the selected cookbook-memoirs back 
against the grain of several prevalent cultural assumptions or myths: (1) 
that disruption (of life, of transmission of food knowledge) is the product 
of the unnatural displacement of exile, and that, without exile, life and 
transmission of food traditions would be smooth and continuous; (2) that 
identities are made complex by exile and are implicitly assumed to have 
been previously intact, authentic, and unproblematized; and (3) that food 
is a direct, authentic, and uncomplicated channel to an “originary” world 
and that food, and the lost world/homeland/home, is “of” or “belongs 
to” a sphere that is gendered female and maternal. Reading the selected 
cookbook-memoirs against the grain of these assumptions or myths does 
not imply engaging in a series of simplistic “debunking” gestures, since 
parts of these assumptions are “valid” in self-evident ways (e.g., exile 
certainly can and does complicate identity) while others are not (it cannot 
be assumed based on this that identity was straightforward and uncom- 
plicated before exile). To read against the grain in this context means, 
rather, to show how the presence and prevalence of these myths and 


assumptions—apart from consideration of which of their aspects may or 
may not be “valid”—have played an active role in shaping the configu- 


* Space does not suffice here for addressing the latter set of cramples—based largely on 
anecdotes and intervicws—of Middle Eastern women (c.g., an Iraqi-Isracli Jewish woman 
“displaced” into an Israeli context, an Armenian-Iranian woman in exile in the United States) 
who have rejected “traditionally female” roles relating to food knowledge and have variably 
taken on more “male-sssociated” roles (such as mere consumption of “home/bomeland 
food” prepared by others) oc have taken up again more “female-sssoclated” roles from the 
poution of exile. 
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rations of food, memory, gender, and exile articulated in these cookbook- 
memoirs. 

Related to this, it is also important to clarify from the outset that it is 
not my intention, neither with regard to the preceding example from 
Claudia Roden nor in the analysis of other sources, to engage in a reductive 
approach of applying “identity politics” to food, positing some kind of 
one-to-one correspondence between those who consume or prepare par- 
ticular kinds of food as having a unique and exclusive claim to it as “theirs,” 
or the flip side of this, which would judge as invalid or illegitimate con- 
suming rights or affective claims to certain foods by those viewed (by 
some) as not belonging to the group “rightfully” claiming the food as 
theirs in an ostensibly unambiguous sense. Reductive attribution or anal- 
ysis in this vein would prove to be just as limited and sterile when applied 
to food (its preparation, consumption, as the object of longing or site of 
unleashing associative memories) as it has with regard to literary, musical, 
and other forms of cultural expression. It would, in fact, sidestep the most 
interesting and provocative questions,” such as: Why do we find men who 
would not have been caught in the kitchen at home, before displacement, 
engaged in the writing of cookbook-memoirs in exile? Why do we find 
people from milieus that actively disaffiliated with most aspects of what 
was viewed as Arab or Middle Eastern culture or practice reconfiguring 


* In highly charged contexts of conflict, of course, it can be important to point out how 
attributions and claims to particular foodstuffs gain currency and circulate and how this can 
shed light on configurations of power emerging from competing discourses. To take fust 
one example: Palestinian claims to foods such as falafel and hummus have been made invisible 
in the vast majority of Isracli and Jewish-Amencan cookbooks, as well as in a wide array of 
advertising, marketing, and public relations venues, which reattribute these dishes as being 
of Yemenite or other Middle Eastern Jewish origin and perpetuate their identification as 
Israeli national dishes. In the meantime, sioce they have taken on a life in which they are 
consumed as Isracl national dishes, it is beside the point to claim thar they are not also 
Isracli dishes or to assert that these are exchusively Palestinian dishes. Closer examination 
would certainly reveal more complex and mixed “ongins” or paths of transmission of these 
any substantial inquiry would necessarily have to go beyond what Anton Shammas has referred 
to as attempts to “defalaftlixe the Ierach culture and refalafelize the Palestinian one,” in a 
simultancously tongue-in-cheek and serions quotation of Deleuze and Guatrari’s notions of 
reterritoriahxation and deterritorialization (Shammas 1996, 2). The more interesting ques- 
tions and potentially ich paths of inquiry arc: What do these claims and attributions indicate 
nationalist discourses? Can these smoothed and flattened accounts of transmission, with both 
configurations of power shoot through culture at all levels, including collective claims to 
particular foods and dishes? 
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their identificatory practices from exile, writing cookbooks or cookbook- 
memoirs of Middle Eastern or Egyptian food? What can the gaps and 
blind spots in simplified accounts of the transmission of food knowledge, 
habits, and affinities tell us about processes of collective identification?’ 


Perceptions of dislocation: Radical breaks, normative ruptures 

While in this article I focus on reconfigurations of food-knowledge trans- 
mission created in the wake of the displacement into exile, it should not 
be assumed that, without this radical dislocation, the transmission of food 
knowledge would always naturally proceed smoothly and without disrup- 
tion. Not only are there a range of dislocations that are not experienced as 
exile per se (voluntary immigration is just one example of many) but also 
any number of ruptures are part of what is considered the natural pro- 
` gression of life at a given time and place, and as such they can be considered 
“normative” ruptures in the transmission of food knowledge. To give just 
one example: in many societies, most people eventually experience the dis- 
location of being removed from their mother’s kitchen as part of the “nor- 
mal” or customary progress of the life of a family, in which grown children 
move out to create households, and kitchens, of their own. 

These types of normative disruptions were evident when three genera- 
tions of women in my family gathered recently to learn from my mother, 
a member of the oldest living generation, how to make gefilte fish, the 
Ashkenazi Jewish “classic” of boiled balls of chopped fish. At first glance, 
this could appear to be part of a natural process of maintaining food 
traditions, passing on a recipe and the embodied knowledge of preparing 
a dish, from mother to daughter, from one successive generation to the 


1* Related to this, it is important also to clanfy from the outset that the conceptions assumed 
and employed here of patterns of collective identificatory practices and memory, in general and 
as pertains to food in particular, foreground and privilege the idea of process over thingness, 
to borrow the terms employed by Sasan Kalcik (1984, 44). Rather than opting for a conception 
and terminology that constimite memocics or identities as “things” that fixed or unambignously 
delineated groups af people “have” (or lose), in this article a preference is made for a conception 
that highlights processes of affiliation, identificatory practices and performances, that are fluid, 
context dependent, and subject to retroactrve modification. At given historical moments, re- 
sulting configurations of collective affifiation or culinary practice are Hkely to contain multiple 
layers, a range of internal inconsistencies or contradictions, and overlapping, interpenetrating 
dementa. It is impossible to concerve of “foodways ss ethnically pure except in an idealized 
sense” (Kakik 1984, 39), since “viewed historically, each regional and national cusine is a 
culinary hybdd, with an elaborate stratigraphy of diverse historical layers” (Yoder 1972, 334). 
The delineation of the collective that affiliates with particular food practices is similarly hybad 
at any given moment and fluid over time. 
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next. In fact this gathering was the result of a series of relatively common- 
place, “normative” disruptions of transmission. 

The mere fact that we had to designate an occasion for transmission 
of this food knowledge (and it was not one that coincided with any of 
the traditional holidays on which this dish is prepared or eaten) indicates 
that any “natural” context or trajectory for passing on this knowledge 
had long since been interrupted or lapsed. The gathering was a gendered 
one, with only female participants, in part an expression or reinscription 
of traditional patterns. It was not clear at first whether or not my father, 
the only male family member in the vicinity, would be joining us at my 
sister’s home; after all, it was said, “What would he do?” Whether or not 
he was going to come (in the end, he did), it was taken for granted that 
he would neither take part in the gendered activity nor enter the gendered 
space of the kitchen (which he did not). The fact that only female family 
members participated was also, however, partly due to geographical co- 
incidence, since the other male family members, my two brothers, lived 
out of town and abroad. Both of them, particularly my older brother, had 
in fact been more involved than I ever had in learning to prepare traditional 
“ethnic” and “family” dishes. 

My mother had not learned how to make gefilte fish from her own 
mother, who was strongly disinclined to engage in labor-intensive food 
preparation of any sort, but particularly of traditional or “old world” 
dishes. Having immigrated from Poland at a relatively young age, my 
mother’s mother had taken up models of the new life of modern American 
ways with zeal and had no inclination to perpetuate such trappings of her 
previous world, which she thus did not pass on to her daughter. While 
this was a break in transmission and a break in the continuity of her life 
in Europe, she never perceived it as exile but, rather, as the matter-of-fact 
and upbeat story of “seeking a better life,” in the context of mass voluntary 
immigration to the United States in the early 1900s." 

The fact that my mother came to master the preparation of gefilte fish 
is the product of another normative disruption: when she left her mother’s 
kitchen and household to marry, she came into contact with the cooking 
knowledge of her mother-in-law who, in contrast with her own mother, 
lived and breathed all manner of old world traditions in the new world 
of Canada and was willing and able to pass these on, including her em- 
bodied knowledge of how to make gefilte fish. This food knowledge was 


" Bor some, of course, breaking away from peradigms of “traditional life” began in the È 
“old country” of Europe; for my maternal grandmother, however, the inception of this 
process coincided with ber immigration to the “new wodd” of the United States. 
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passed on along a reconfigured path of transmission, one created in the 
wake of a normative type of break. 

My mother passed this food knowledge on, and we took it up only in 
the form of consumption: we ate her gefilte fish on holidays. Our particular 
milien or lifestyle was not one in which mothers transmitted much to 
daughters in the way of cooking and kitchen knowledge, either “tradi- 
tional” or “contemporary.” Many envisioned our trajectories as taking us 
far away from the kitchen; the traditional role and path of transmission 
of food knowledge lived on largely in the form of the bracketed “game” 
or toy of the plastic Easy-Bake Ovens so common at the time, that is, 
something to “play at,” not engage in seriously. A traditional path of 
transmission was thus again interrupted, in this case by the widespread 
shift of norms at a particular historical period. It was only in the wake of 
yet another break, the death of my paternal grandmother, our originary 
~ “source” for this particular bit of food knowledge, that we created a new 
path along which it could be transmitted by arranging a get-together for 
mother, daughters, and granddaughters to learn how to prepare gefilte 
fish and commit the recipe to writing. 

Any presumed notion of smooth, uninterrupted paths of transmission 
of food knowledge as somehow natural or the norm (against which exile 
might be juxtaposed) is an idealized one; there are a large number of 
normative disruptions in food knowledge transmission experienced as a 
normal part of life. In focusing on reconfigurations of food knowledge 
in the wake of the radical break of exile, I am not positing a type of break 
that is unique and distinct from other types of dislocations, nor am I 
proposing that it bas nothing in common with them or does not give rise 
to some similar or overlapping reconfigurations. But as a more radical 
break, and one perceived and experienced as an unwilled, abnormal up- 
heaval, articulations emerging in its wake tend to be etched in sharper, 
more conspicuous, and more urgent relief. As a result, cookbook-memoirs 
written in the wake of exile seem to have a somewhat different “inflection” 
than those born of other types of disruptions, although both share certain 
overlapping characteristics. 

Linda Sawaya’s Alice's Kitchen: My Grandmother Dalal and Mother 
Aktce’s Traditional Lebanese Cooking (1997) embodies some of the char- 
acteristics of a reconfiguration of food knowledge born of normative breaks. 
She was born in the United States, the danghter of Lebanese immigrants 
whose families came to the United States in the 1920s. On multiple levels, 
the book asserts a confident sense of the continuity of life and of food 
traditions and knowledge. The old world of Lebanon is largely portrayed 
(in text and in photos) in a mode of rosy or “cheerful” nostalgia. Immi- 
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gration to the United States figures in the account as if it were 2 move as 
natural as breathing out after breathing in; any motivations for immigration 
do not warrant even the briefest of mention. Life in America is the next 
natural step and is a story of happy, hard-working integration. The pho- 
tographs visually reinscribe this narrative of continuity. Sprinkled intermit- 
tently throughout the book, they include early turn-of-the-century photos 
(wedding photos, formal and informal group pictures of the family) in the 
old world of Lebanon and photos of the family in America, both in the 
earlier decades of the century, as well as more recent contemporary photos. 
In spite of the time span of the photographs, they, too, signal a subtle but 
powerful message of continuity, since all are uniformly presented not only 
in black and white but also with a sepialike quality and a dreamlike blurring 
around their edges, whether they are from the old world of Lebanon in 
the 1920s or from the family home in California in the 1980s or 1990s. 
The book confidently connects and bridges these lives along a continuum 
presented as a combination of narrative text, photos, and, most prominently, 
food knowledge in the form of Lebanese food recipes. The normative breaks 
that can be discerned along the continuum are not lamented or associated 
with pain; previous worlds are not mourned or dwelt on as sites of loss. 
The book seems to articulate, in a quietly celebratory tone, the message 
that life was good there, life is good here, and we have been collectively 
enriched by the blend or mixture of worlds spanning generations (Sawaya 
1997). In contrast, many cookbook-memoirs produced in the wake of exile 
tend to be differently inflected. To varying degrees, and only sometimes 
directly, they articulate more of a sense of loss. The break, experienced as 
an unwilled and profoundly disorienting upheaval, is often addressed ex- 
plicitly and is generally a cause and longer pause for reflection. The previous 
life and world before exile figure as a site of loss, a world that cannot be 
restored, and to which it is impossible to return. Combining narrative text, 
photographs, and food knowledge in the form of recipes, the bridge these 
books construct between disconnected worlds is a far more fragile and 
tenuous one, in which one is more constantly aware of the gap covered by 
the bridge and of the “before” and “after” as distinct entities separated by 
a rupture. This is the case in spite of the fact that, by and large, these books 
are not exclusively, or even predominately, articulated in the form ofa lament 
but, rather, fall on the side of affirming life after exile. Claudia Roden’s 
cookbooks certainly celebrate the food culture of the lost world and en- 
thusiastically bring it both to audiences acquainted with it and to wholly 
new audiences to whom this food was largely unknown. Others focus on 
the possibility of bringing threads or fragments of life before exile into their 
current lives in the form of food culture from that life and through the 
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activity of talking about it, writing about it, taking on the role of salvaging 
it, and bringing it to other people. And as we shall see, in some instances, 
retroactive adjustments are made to simplify problematic aspects of the 
“originary” relationship between the old country and those who became 
its exiles. Nonetheless they seem to articulate the more complicated message 
that life in the old world was good, then it got bad, and even though it 
has been possible to make a decent or even very good life here, it is always 
with the awareness of the break, the chasm created by exile. 

The two cookbook-memoirs that I will now focus on, Aziz Shihab’s 
A Taste of Palestine: Menus and Memories (1993) and Colette Rossant’s 
Memories of a Last Egypt: A Memoir with Recipes (1999), are both written 
from positions of dislocation or exile from the Middle East. I selected 
them not because they are either completely unique or entirely typical of 
the available corpus of Middle Eastern cookbooks or cookbook-memoirs 
but rather because they put into sharper relief the chasm of dislocation 
between the past reconstructed by the authors and the present from which 
they write; in so doing, they bring more conspicuously into view the ways 
that memory and collective identity are shaped and constructed within 
that chasm. 


Nostalgic fragments: Reconfigurations of food and gender in creating 
a Palestine In Texas 

When I picked up a copy of Shihab’s A Taste of Palestine: Menus and 
Memories (1993), I did not at first realize that I already “knew” the author 
from another context: a poem written by his daughter, Naomi Shihab 
Nye, called “My Father and the Figtree,” which I had cited in other 
contexts (Bardenstcin 1999). In the poem, the daughter tells about a 
father in exile from Palestine (and its fig trees) in the United States who 
has an ongoing fixation with fig trees: he somehow worked fig trees into 
every bedtime story, even when they did not belong, and he longed for 


4 I can only speculate that these different strains af cookbooks and cookbook-memous 
have developed slightly different audiences or, perhaps more accurately, that becamse of the 
ways they are differently inflected, their andiences, which may be distinct or overlapping, 
read and use these books in somewhat different ways. While feedback and informal “reviews” 
from readers are increasingly available on-line on amazon.com and epicurious.com, to name 
just two sources where audience responses to some of these cookbook-memons are found, 
even systematic analysis of such reviews would only represent a small portion of audience 
response to these works, and more “marginal” cookbook-memous, published by more mar- 
ginal presses or by their authors, are less likely to find their way to being sold and reviewed, 
respectively, in these contexts. 
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the luscious figs of back home, remaining disdainful of the dried tasteless 
figs available in the United States. The poem ends with the father calling 
the daughter, chanting a song to her in Arabic she had never heard him 
sing before. “It’s a figtree song!” he exclaims, as he shows her the fig tree 
in the yard of the home to which he had just moved in the middle of 
Dallas, Texas, laden with large, fat, sweet figs. She watches as he joyfully 
plucks “his fruits like ripe tokens, emblems, assurance of a world that was 
always his own” (Shihab 1993, xiv-xv). The poem presents one solution 
to the exile fixated on fragmented metonyms of the lost homeland: if you 
can manage to get hold of a fragment, then even Dallas, Texas, can “be- 
come” a home/a Palestine, and in some sense, this can liberate the person 
in exile from the burden of longing for the “whole.” 

This poem was reprinted in his daughter’s introduction to Shihab’s 
cookbook-memoir. On the occasion of her reading this poem at Bir Zeit 
University on the West Bank, in 2 compromised version of her father’s 
homeland, a young male student came up to her afterward in tears, saying 
“I don’t wast your father to love a figtree in America. Because if he docs, 
he may stop remembering us here” (Shihab 1993, xvi). In writing this 
kind of nostalgic cookbook-memoir, Shihab replicates what the father has 
done in the fig tree poem: from an outpost in Texas, far removed from 
the homeland, he has found, or in this instance created, a fragment, a 
“taste,” of Palestine that enables him to live on without the actual whole 
one or, rather, away from it, but with a portable or edible version that 
becomes a part of his everyday life in exile. Shihab’s daughter also lets us 
know that it was only in the wake of her sharing this poem with her father 
that he actually began to plant fig trees “so it couldn’t be said that he 
never planted one” (1993, xvi). This slippage and retroactive reconfigur- 
ation parallels others in Shihab’s A Taste of Palestine on several counts: 
placing himself, as a man, in the unlikely position of acting as “cultural 
emissary” in the form of a cookbook-memoir writer; ambivalently (and 
arguably) taking up in a public context an involvement with food and 
food preparation, almost exclusively a woman’s role “back home”; and 
creating, through the book’s vignettes, a nostalgic representation of “back 
home” as a place of idealized, simplistic harmony and coexistence, in which 
explicit mention of the rupture and dislocation is avoided, in the manner 
of avoiding an old, still tender wound. 

For Shihab, the connection between storytelling and sharing recipes 
and foods seems an altogether natural one, both in the representation of 
him in his daughter’s poem and in the explanation he provides for what 
led him to write A Taste of Palestine. He indicates that people seem to 
have always requested stories about his life in Palestine in conjunction 
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with requests for the opportunity to taste “[his] foods,” from his children 
and grandchildren, to his friends and acquaintances in Texas. He presents 
this book “as a response to their requests” (1993, ix). 

A Taste of Palestine: Menus and Memories is a relatively slim volume, 
just over one hundred pages, with an approximately equal distribution 
between the recipes provided and the narrative sections that alternate 
smoothly throughout the book, without borders or other mechanisms 
separating the recipes from the narrative segments. These narrative sec- 
tions take the form of a series of separate short vignettes ranging from 
one to four pages in length, constituting a rather “light,” sparse read. At 
the same time, with its relatively small number of recipes, people would 
not be likely to purchase this book with the primarily practical use of a 
cookbook in mind, though a reader might glance at the recipes while 
reading the vignettes or use a recipe on occasion. There are no photo- 
` graphs in the book, but black-and-white ink drawings are sporadically 
interspersed that depict people or scenes from Palestine, such as a man 
smoking a hookah pipe, the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem, as well 
as scenes of kitchen utensils, fresh vegetables, and so forth. The book also 
contains intermittent proverbs translated from Arabic, proverbs that are 
not particularly food related but that sometimes pertain to some aspect 
of the vignette just related or sometimes seem selected for an “exotic” 
effect aimed at an American audience, such as “Trust in Allah but make 
sure to tie your camel” (Shihab 1993, 57). In fact, one of the striking 
aspects of this book, which distinguishes it from most others I have seen 
in this subgenre of exile cookbook-memoirs, is that it seems to exclude 
other exiles, or those who might be otherwise well acquainted with this 
particular world and its food, from its potential or targeted audience. It 
is possible that Shihab had an American audience in mind (and not an 
adult “insider” one), one unfamiliar with the details of Palestine, and did 
not want to weigh down the vignettes with too much complexity or detail. 
Also, Shihab wrote this book, at least in part, in response to the request 
of children and grandchildren, so perhaps deliberately or inadvertently its 
tone is more simplistic, with many of the vignettes having an almost 
“generic,” unspecific feel to them. While these factors may in part account 
for these characteristics of Shihab’s book, I would argue that there may 
be other factors, contributing to a representation in which virtually any 
irritant, difficulty, or complexity has been elided. 

For the most part, through these vignettes, Shihab presents the Pal- 
estine he is recalling as an idealized site of happy and harmonious relations 
among its different communities (Jewish, Christian, Muslim, Armenian, 
etc.). The foreword to the book (vii-viii), an excerpt by a former Jewish 
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resident of Jerusalem, Yaagob Yehoshua, from his “Childhood in Old 
Jerusalem,” situates the book in this idealizing frame. In this excerpt, the 
picture painted is one in which Jews (specifically sisrabi Jews) and Mus- 
lims have common courtyards, socialize constantly, learn each others’ lan- 
guages (“the Muslim women even learned how to speak Ladino”), their 
children play together, and their mothers even nurse each others’ infants 
(Shihab 1993, vii—viii).4 The first chapter by Shihab, “Muslims, Christians 
and Jews” (3-6), conspicuously reinforces this theme—including all as 
people of Palestine (rich, poor, bedouin, villager, city dweller, etc.) in his 
portrayal of harmonious coexistence, everyone bound peacefully and un- 
problematically by their general human characteristics. In some parts this 
is expressed in an almost childish, rhyming form: “They were born and 
died, they laughed and they cried. A close family gave them joy and pride” 
(3). This is not to say that such pockets of harmonious relations were not 
to be found, but from these and most of the rest of the book one would 
bave no inkling that this picture is about to change dramatically in 1948. 
In fact, 1948 itself is glided over, when Shihab relates “I lived the first 
twenty-three years of my life in Palestine before coming to the U.S. in 
1950” (3). 

He does mention in general terms elsewhere in the book that “a large 
number” of the people he knew in Palestine “are now scattered to the 
four corners of the earth” (5), and a couple of anecdotes refer somewhat 
obliquely to hints of trouble in paradise. One is a story called “The 
Traitor,” in which he tells of the time he accompanied his father on a trip 
to try to dissuade a shaykh near Beersheba from selling land to the Zionists 
(87-90). In one of the only other indications of some disharmony, Shihab 
relates the story “My Friend Moshe,” about a Jewish friend he used to 
play with regularly. At both of their homes, the boys would be served 
snacks, and Shihab’s mother would often send Moshe home with plates 
of a home-baked dessert, barisa. After a while, Shihab noticed that he 
was always served in a separate plate and cup in Moshe’s home; then 
Moshe’s mother stopped serving him any snacks at all, and he began to 
feel increasingly unwelcome in their home. The last time he went to their 
home, he left a plate of parisa on their doorstep, since no one answered 
or let him in when he came to the door, and he relates that he never saw 
them again (Shihab 1993, 13-14). 

Vignettes such as this one offer food as either a central or tangential 
component, in which case they are followed by the pertinent recipe or 


1 This foreword was not written expressly for Shihab’s book, but, rather, an excerpt 
from Yehoshua’s Childbeed m Old Jerusalem wes repnnted here ss the foreword. 
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recipes (in the above case, the vignette is followed by the recipe for barisa 
and other Palestinian sweets). In the short chapter on the city of Nablus, 
Shihab strings together his associations with the city from his trips there 
as a boy—going to the honest tailor there with his father, to the Turkish 
bath with his mother, and, of course, cating the dessert most famously 
associated with Nablus—tinefeh, a sweet, warm filo dough and cheese 
dish, the recipe for which he provides at the end of the chapter (35-37). 
A number of vignettes have no particular food-related component, such 
as the story about a childhood friend of Shihab’s who was mistakenly 
buried alive after being thought dead, only to be subsequently dug out 
of his grave and found to be alive after his mother heard sounds at the 
grave site. While some of the stories Shihab relates seem to be specific 
memories or experiences he has had, many others seem to be of an almost 

“generic,” unspecific, or composite quality, as if he is relating stories that 
~ “would be” typical yet that do not appear to have the sharpness, depth, 
or texture of being specific and particular. His composite memories include 
articulations like “Always, the road from my home . . . to school... 
was a colorful mosaic of people, places, and things. I always turned left 
towards Damascus Gate” (7), and “We loved foreign visitors” (32). While 
he mentions names of larger cities that would be recognized by a foreign 
audience (Jerusalem, Hebron, etc.), in the various stories that take place 
in villages we are never told the name of the specific village, simply “We 
went to the village” or “Word spread that British soldiers had reached 
the village” (32-33). One chapter, which tells of an unnamed guest from 
the United States who arrives to visit “a relative in a Palestinian village,” 
seems to aim to portray a generalized ethos of hospitality, portraying the 
curiosity, interest, and attention lavished on the guest and describing how 
for each of the five days of his visit he is invited for dinner at a different 
villager’s home, after which Shihab provides the recipes for the dishes 
prepared, including koosa makshi, warag enab, and malfoof (squash, grape 
leaves, and cabbage stuffed with rice and meat) (63-70). Conversations 
are often reported in a composite, quasi-generic form. Shihab relates, for 
example, a conversation that took place on bis way to school, when he 
was buying a snack from an Armenian shopkeeper: “Hello, my boy,’ he 
would smile at me and I would see his front teeth missing and ask him 
when he would get new ones. ‘When my ship comes in,” he always replied” 
(10). 

It is not my purpose to point out these features of A Taste of Palestine 
as shortcomings or flaws; while they may reflect deliberate stylistic choices 
on the part of the author, I would argue that these features are the result 
of the circumstances of an exile attempting to conjure up and present a 
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version of the lost homeland that will be literally and figuratively palatable 
to his audience as he conceives it, intelligible to his audience, and not 
offensive or too disturbing. The composite, almost generic version that 
emerges, one that is general enough to be offensive to no one, is also one 
that glides over wounds and elides the rupture that resulted in the author’s 
being ousted from this nostalgically recalled place, the rupture that landed 
him instead in the poignant and starkly compromised position of holding 
loyally on to his fragments in Texas: singing Palestinian-Arabic songs to 
an American fig tree and writing and presenting “a taste of Palestine” in 
the form of his cookbook-memoirs to an American audience. I would also 
argue that the very act of writing A Taste of Palestine, in addition to being 
Written in response to the requests of family and acquaintances, also func- 
tions as an attempt to expand the “territory” of the virtual Palestine 
recalled and imagined often in private isolation by bringing more people 
into the circle of those partaking of a Palestine of the mind—in this case, 
a portable, edible, and necessarily fragmented one. 

But this cookbook-memoir embodies reconfigurations of the trans- 
mission of memories intertwined with food knowledge about Palestine in 
other senses as well. In Shihab’s Palestine before displacement, the primary 
role a young boy or man would play with regard to food would be that 
of consumer—of eating the food prepared by the women of the family.’ 
It would be highly unlikely for him ever to be found in the kitchen 
engaging in cooking or other food preparation, traditionally viewed as 
exclusively women’s work, nor would he be at all likely to be involved in 
the transmission of food knowledge to succeeding generations of his fam- 
ily, and certainly he would not do so in a visible manner to a broader 
public. It is only in the context of the radical displacement of exile, and 
the circumstances in which this particular exile found himself, that his 
taking on the public role of transmitting and sharing food knowledge in 
the form of a cookbook-memoir becomes a conceivable reconfiguration, 
this time along gender lines. 

At an explicit level, one could again point to Shihab’s assertion that his 
undertaking A Taste of Palestine was simply a response to a request by family 
and friends to furnish them with an anecdotal and culinary taste of his 


M Within the household, this role would generally be confined to thar of consomer In 
professional contexts, in restaurants oc other public commercial venues, men frequently 
undertook the tasks of preparing food, etc. Space does not suffice here to discuss the phe- 
nomenon of Middle Eastern male unmigrants and cailes who have become engaged in 
cooking the food of “back home,” or some modified version of it, professionally ın the 
restaurant business, or privarely in homes in which spouses or housemates do not know how 
to prepare these foods. 
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Palestine, but this does not seem to account sufficiently for this reconfi- 
guration of gender roles in the transmission of food knowledge. Having 
married an American woman not raised in or acquainted with Palestinian 
culture and cooking, finding himself residing in American locales that, until 
more recently, did not have sizable Arab or Palestinian populations, it seems 
that Shihab became a self-appointed cultural representative or emissary on 
the exilic frontier, by a combination of his own engagement with the land 
of his birth alongside what he portrays as local “popular demand.” And 
while taking on the role of transmitting culture in the form of food knowl- 
edge in particular was not the most obvious or likely choice, it seems that 
the combination of telling stories, mostly reminiscences from his childhood, 
with tidbits of food information associated with some of these stories and 
recipes did not seem too outlandish an undertaking, at least from the stra- 
tegic outpost of exile. For him to have written this type of cookbook-memoir 
“back home” would most likely have seemed outlandish, but, of course, 
had he not been dislocated from there, he would not have been engaged 
in conjuring up fragments of Palestine for his own or for public consump- 
tion. According to one Palestinian proverb, “In the land where no one 
knows you, do as you please!” In a land where no one (from back home) 
knew him, Shihab seems to have been less constrained by traditional con- 
figurations of involvement with and transmission of food knowledge along 
the lines of gender—but not without a certain degree of accompanying 
anxiety, which, as we shall see, is evident at certain points in the cookbook- 
memoir. 

Approximately midway through the book, a chapter appears that has no 
particular connection with food and no recipes at all (Shihab 1993, 60-62). 
It is also in a markedly different tone from many of the other stories that 
seem cither to focus through the memories of a child-narrator or to have 
the “generic” composite texture described above. This chapter’s title is 
“Jerusalem Journalist,” and its content focuses on selected details about 
the beginning of the trajectory of the author’s career as a journalist. This 
chapter seems to have been included, at least in part, to assure readers in 
the public sphere that the author had a respectable, or appropriately 
“manly,” profession in which he was engaged, not only in Palestine but at 
various newspapers in the United States as well. A couple of chapters later, 
we find a more explicit, though still somewhat oblique, display of related 
symptoms of anxiety about being seen or thought of as a man doing a 
woman’s work. In the vignette entitled “A Single Man’s Food” (71-78), 
Shihab tells of a short period in his life, understood to be exceptional, in 


13 This us a very polite, deaned-up rendering of a far cruder proverb! 
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which he engaged in cooking. This was when he was unmarried and working 
as an elementary school principal for one year in a village away from home. 
He relates how he was often invited to students’ homes for meals, being 
told “A man should never be seen cooking. . . cooking is strictly women’s 
work” (71). It is only after the invitations run out that he admits to learning 
“to cook a few simple dishes for [him ]self,” the recipes of which he provides 
after the vignette—dishes like shish kebab, rus mufiifal (cooked rice), and 
fasoxia (meat and green bean stew). He relates, too, that he always made 
sure to lock the door before he started cooking: “After all, I didn’t want 
the people to start saying I was doing a woman’s work” (71). While in this 
vignette, he is explicitly relating an experience from his youth in Palestine, 
its appearance may be read as a symptom of anxiety about this cookbook- 
memoir, in which he has taken on what would be considered “back home” 
a more feminized role of proximity to food knowledge and transmission of — 
it. 

But since it seems clear that this period of his actual engagement with 
cooking was limited to one year and to a small number of simple foods 
and that it is portrayed as the exception, not the norm, a question emerges: 
What exactly is the nature or extent of his food knowledge that enables 
him to be in the position, at least in the context of his cookbook-memoir, 
to pass this knowledge on to succeeding generations of his U.S.-born 
family and to us, his reading public? By putting together bits and pieces 
from the book’s cover, Shihab’s daughter’s introduction, and Shihab’s 
acknowledgments, it seems that there was much less of a reconfiguration 
in terms of “who was in the kitchen” than might first appear and that 
some points in the line of transmission of food culture from Palestine to 
Shihab’s readers have been partially blurred or submerged from view. 
When read casually, without poring over “external” details, it appears that 
the author is presenting to his readers two different parallel kinds of items 
or “tastes” of Palestine drawn equally from his own experience and cultural 
knowledge: stories and food recipes. While the stories are drawn largely 
from his own experience, his relationship to the food recipes has to be 
more complicated. While it is clear from the stories that he certainly was 
engaged in consuming these various dishes, apart from the limited ex- 
ception of the “Single Man’s Food” story, there is nothing to indicate 
that he was engaged in cooking or would have been familiar enough with 
it to be able to write a book containing more than fifty recipes. So where 
did these recipes come from? To come up with a plausible scenario, it is 
necessary to piece together a number of disconnected clues, because no- 
where is this explicitly addressed. 

Shihab mentions his mother briefly, usually in passing, in some of the 
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book’s vignettes, but nowhere does he mention her in any way in con- 
junction with any of the recipes presented, nor does he attribute her with 
providing them. In conspicuous contrast to this absence, her presence vi- 
sually dominates the front and back covers of the paperback book A black- 
and-white photograph on the back jacket shows the author sitting with his 
104-year-old mother when visiting her in “a village” in the West Bank. The 
blurb over the top of the photograph, in slightly larger print than a second 
one to its right, starts out with his mother’s name—Khadra Shihab—in 
capital letters, and then proceeds to convey her comments when she heard. 
about this book. It continues “she has cooked most of the recipes collected 
here.” It is only in the less prominently placed blurb to the right of the 
photo, and in smaller print, that the author’s name is mentioned with some 
personal and professional information about him. A black-and-white ink 
drawing, a somewhat enlarged rendering of Shihab’s mother made from 

the photograph on the back jacket, dominates the front cover; the author 
(who was in the photograph) is absent from this drawing and from the 
front cover, except for his name, attributing authorship. 

The second “clue” comes in Shihab’s “Acknowledgments” section. 
Among other people (not, however, including his mother), he thanks his 
wife for encouraging him to write the book and also indicates that “she 
made certain that the recipes ‘make sense.’ It should be noted that Pales- 
tinians don’t usually use recipes” (ix). The third clue appears in his 
daughter’s introduction, in which she thanks her (American) mother “for 
keeping our kitchens afloat and for learning to cook Middle Eastern foods 
better than many natives do!” (xvi). 

Piecing these clues together with other information from the book 
suggests the following scenario of transmission of food knowledge: apart 
from the few recipes he mastered when single, Shihab seems to have largely 
maintained the traditional role of consumer of the Palestinian dishes whose 
recipes appear in A Taste of Palestine. When he undertook to write the 
book, he clearly would have had to consult others in order to know how 
to prepare the dishes he remembered and to compose recipes for them. 
While he may have consulted any number of people to find out how these 
dishes were prepared, he makes no mention of them. From the promi- 
nence of his mother’s images on the front and back covers of the book, 
as well as the comment “she has cooked most of the recipes here,” it 
seems reasonable to conjecture that he consulted with his mother (by 
telephone or on visits) about how the dishes of his childhood were pre- 
pared. Since, as Shihab indicates, “Palestinians don’t usually use recipes,” 
she almost certainly was not in a position to give or send him written 
recipes for these dishes; rather, most probably, she conveyed this infor- 
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mation to him orally, and he transcribed her descriptions. It seems that 
here, too, he needed to rely on the expertise of someone more directly 
involved with food preparation and more proficient in the language of 
recipes: it was his wife, Miriam, who he says “made certain that the recipes 
‘make sense’” (ix). I would speculate that what this meant was that his 
wife “translated” into standard “recipe format” what were most probably 
transcriptions he wrote down of his mother’s oral description of how she 
made the dishes of his childhood. And in case there was any question 
about whether or not the author got involved in the embodied form of 
this food knowledge, actually cooking the dishes, his daughter’s thanks 
to her mother for “learning to cook Middle Eastern food better than 
many natives” (xvi), taken together with no mention of any cooking ex- 
perience of Shihab’s, makes it quite clear that he did not. 

Thus, instead of emanating from the author, as the stories do, the actual 
line of transmission for the food/recipe component of this cookbook-mem- 
oir is apparently far more complicated than first seemed to be the case and 
has largely been submerged from clear view. In this chain, women (Shibab’s 
mother and his wife) who are still “in the kitchen” have the intimate and 
embodied knowledge of food preparation and play a vital and substantial 
role in the provenance of the book’s recipes. Shihab’s role in the chain of 
transmission is crucial as welt—without it none of his mother’s embodied 
knowledge would have reached the printing press. For reasons that are not 
altogether clear, Shihab has not made the details of the chain of transmission 
visible to his readers, particularly the degree to which his knowledge was 
dependent on the knowledge of other people (women) in the process. Thus, 
while it might have first appeared that this was an instance of a reconfi- 
guration along gender lines on multiple levels, on closer scrutiny it appears 
to be a more limited but still substantial and noteworthy such reconfigur- 
ation. It is clearly the case, however, that neither Shihab’s taking on the 
untraditional role of being involved in transmitting cultural and food knowl- 
edge in the form of a cookbook-memoir nor the new, if somewhat sub- 
merged, lines of transmission of food knowledge would have emerged if 
not for the rupture of exile. The dislocation of exile has played a substantial 
role in shaping reconfigurations of the transmission of food and cultural 
knowledge as articulated in A Taste of Palestine, both in terms of the texture 
of the portrayal of Palestine and along the lines of gender. 


Memories of Egypt Multiple loss and kitchen comfort : 
According to Pierre Bourdieu, “It is probably in tastes in food that one 
would find the strongest and most indelible mark of infant learning, the 
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lessons which longest withstand the distancing or collapse of the mative 
world and most durably maintain nostalgia for it. The native world is, 
above all, the maternal world, the world of primordial tastes and basic 
foods” (Bourdieu 1984, 79; emphasis added). But what about when the 
“native” world comes to be distanced or collapsed, by exile, for instance, 
and the originary attachment to the “native” world was already complex, 
ambiguous, and problematized before becoming distanced, and even the 
primal attachment to the maternal world is of such a disturbed nature 
that its very existence is questionable? Such is the case in Colette Rossant’s 
Memories of a Lost Egypt: A Memoir with Recipes (1999), a narrative of 
multiple losses, not “simply” the loss of her Egypt. Her memoir is also 
the “writing through” of the loss of her mother, or of the mother she 
never had, and, I argue, a diffusely gendered act of substitution or re- 
placement, in which both food and Egypt (as a place that provided some 
warmth and nurturing) fill the void left by her mother and correspondingly 
fill the pages of her memoir as well. It is also an example of a retroactive 
reconfiguration of cultural affiliation through the recollection of inter- 
twined experiential and food-related memories in the form of a cookbook- 
memoir, in which the author’s “originary” relationship to Egypt as a place, 
to Egyptian food and culture, is particularly complicated, unstable, and 
ambiguous, something that is substantially glossed over in the retroactively 
reconstructed version. 

Memories of a Lost Egypt is a small volume, just over 150 pages in 
length, containing fewer than fifty recipes. The recipes are sufficiently 
detailed and informative to be usable (Rossant is a professional and es- 
tablished food writer). They are presented in a compact format, inter- 
. spersed throughout the narrative text but delineated clearly by defined 
borders. This particular format lends itself to reading the book primarily 
as a memoir, enabling the reader to easily skip over the recipes and read 
continuous narrative. Someone primarily interested in the practical angle 
of recipes for cooking would not be likely to purchase this volume, because 
it has a relatively small number of recipes and because the narrative text 
of the memoirs dominates the book so conspicuously. Memeortss of a Lost 
Egypt is apparently being read and used as both, however, as seen in reviews 
on Web sites such as epicurious.com, where it has been reviewed favorably 
for its use as a cookbook and as a moving memoir (Sax 1999). 


16 As in so many other realms of culmral expression and affiliation, the Internet is becoming 
an active locus for collective articulation of affiliation and memory through food, inchudmg a 
` number of sites or “Web-based communities” of Middle Eastern exiles, Hariess.com is just one 
of numerous examples, being a Web site for Tunisian Jews; it is used predominately by Tunsten 
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The book includes ten carefully placed photographs, all in black-and- 
white, and some in sepia tones, that immediately signal the nostalgic tone 
and texture of this cookbook-memoir, which is more mournful than some 
others in the genre, for reasons we shall presently sec. The book’s first 
photograph spans across two full pages, appearing even before the title 
page, constituting the reader’s opening contact with the book, a visual 
impression that completely dominates and fills the field of vision: a black- 
and-white photo of her Egyptian grandfather Vita Palacci and his extended 
family in a formally posed family photo. The photos are placed at the 
beginning of each chapter and show scenes of either Rossant’s “old” Egypt 
(family photos, her former home, a beach scene in Alexandria) or scenes 
from contemporary Cairo of food vendors at the market and so forth. As 
in most of the book’s chapters, her meditations on her family relationships 
and memories lead her to associations with food, the recipes of which are 
then tucked in at appropriate junctures. 

Some chapters have food as a more central component, such as “Ahmet 
and Grandmaman” (48—67), in which she describes the complex dynamics 
between Ahmet, the cook, and her grandmother who wanted to control, 
but generally did not do, the cooking. She also describes the warmth, 
solace, and comfort she sought and found in the kitchen of her Egyptian 
household with the servants and the cooks and in partaking of the Egyp- 
tian food they prepared for and ate themselves.” The recipes she includes 
in the book are both French and Egyptian/Middle Eastern. According 
to one reviewer who notes that there are somewhat more Egyptian than 
French recipes in the book, this is “a ratio that reflects the amount of 
love and attention young Colette received from the different sides of her 
family” (epicurious.com, accessed in 2000) or perhaps, more specifically, 
from the kitchens, foods, cooks, and servants of the different sides of her 
family. 


Jews living outside of Tunis. While the name of the Web ate telegraphicelly identifies Tunisian 
affiliation through food, berica being the hot pepper spicy condiment used in Tunina and 
other North African countnes, the Web ute has reapes, cooking tips, and photographs of some 
dishes 2s only one component of many other (music, photographs, chat rooms) in this virtual 
“community center” of social and cultural exchange. Regarding epicurious.com, although the 
pomary focus of the Web aite is reviewing and advertising cookbooks and recipes for its audience, 
it has expanded, in response to the burgeoning market, to include cookbook-memoirs as well. 

Y Her own family generally are far more elaborate, lavishly prepared foods, multicourse 
meals that were European inspired but also inflected with Sephardic Jewish traditions, and local 
dehcacics as well. 
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Shifting collective contours: Eating, performance, and displacement 
as identificatory practice 

While all configurations of collective affiliation are complex, multilayered, 
and subject to being selectively submerged or made more conspicuous, the 
configuration of Colette Rossant’s relationship to Egypt is complicated and 
problematized to a more acute or extensive degree than many. She was 
born in France to an Egyptian Jewish father and a French Jewish mother, 
and after visits to Egypt in her earlier childhood, at the age of five, when 
her father became seriously ill, the family (she, her parents, and her brother) 
moved to Egypt, and specifically to her father’s parents’ home in an affluent 
neighborhood in Cairo. Her father died when she was seven, after which 
Rossant continued to live in Egypt more or less continuously, living with 
her paternal grandparents or at boarding school until the age of fifteen, 


. when she moved to France. During most of this time, her mother more or 


less abandoned her, with intermittent periods in which she would appear 
on the scene, only to disappear again. Even when Rossant was sent to live 
in France, her mother placed her with her grandparents, other relatives, or 
at boarding schools, and she did not see her mother again until she was 
twenty years old (Rossant 1999). With this “genealogy” and personal tra- 
jectory, it would be impossible for Rossant to be unambiguously “from” 
or “of” a particular geographical space or culture. 

Throughout the book, her “formal” status or affiliation as cither “Egyp- 
tian” or “French” fluctuates and shifts from one mention to the next, not 
being articulated in a manner that supposes it is possible to “pin it down” 
or determine one way or the other. Which affiliation dominates seems to 
be quite pointedly context dependent, often in the framework of external 
interpellation of the young Colette as either French or Egyptian, and 
frequently embodying the fluidity of performances of identity, sometimes 
literally in the form of “dress-up.” When in Egypt, it generally seems to 
be taken for granted that she is French as articulated in the cookbook- 
memoir, and her “Prenchness” is inscribed by her family and others. Her 
maternal grandparents (French) reinscribe this on her visits to them in 
France, baldly saying such things as “You are not Egyptian, you are 
French!” (21). But when she goes to the Lycée la Fontaine in France to 
attend high school, she relates: “Prom the first day I attended school I 
was nicknamed ‘l’Egyptienne’ (the Egyptian girl), an epithet that stung 
me deeply. . . . Although I missed my Egyptian grandparents and our 
way of life in Cairo, I made a point to become as French [as I could] as 
quickly as I could. Not half French, half Egyptian. I needed to be whole. 
So I shed my accent, as well as excess pounds. . . and ate a sandwich an 
jambon for lunch” (142). Her school peers interpellate her as Egyptian, 
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but through specific willed acts of modifying her self-presentation, be- 
havior, eating, and performance of identity, she can “de-Egyptianize” 
herself for this particular context. In other contexts as well, “Egyptian- 
ness” is indirectly portrayed as something one can perform, as a function 
of a kind of dress-up that can be put on or taken off at will. One of the 
times her maternal grandmother sharply told her that she was French, not 
Egyptian, was when, in their home in France, the young Colette took a 
large Egyptian shawl presumed to be a gift from her Egyptian grandparents 
and wrapped herself in it, proclaiming that she was the “Queen of Egypt” 
(21). 

But being “Egyptian” as a form of dress-up also seemed to be part of 
the affiliative fabric in the household of her Egyptian grandparents in 
Cairo. In the grand belle epoque mansion of her grandparents, in the 
midst of the “European magnificence” of the home’s interior, Rossant 
recalls a prominently hung portrait of “an exotic oriental princess with 
heavily kohl-darkened eyes,” dressed in exotic and colorful garments, 
headdress, and jewels (32). The “exotic princess” in the portrait turns 
out to be Rossant’s great-great-grandmother, “who had left Turkey to 
follow her handsome husband to Egypt, and her outfit was a costume she 
had worn to a costume ball” (32). 

As is evident from her account of this portrait, the configuration of 
affiliative layers at work in the context of Rossant and her family is far more 
complex and multilayered than simply a matter of being cither/or Egyptian 
or French, even when just considering the Egyptian half of her family. Her 
family in Egypt was Jewish, but that, too, had branching layers and com- 
plexity. As we have seen in Aciman, being Jewish in Egypt did not auto- 
matically make one think of oneself as Egyptian but, rather, often gave rise 
to further layering and splintering. For many families, including Rossant’s, 
Jewish identification was more specifically Sephardic Jewish, in affiliative 
and identificatory practices quite distinct from Ashkenazi Jews in Egypt at 
the time. For many Sephardic Jews who ended up in Egypt, another layer 
of affiliation grew around the more or less technical fact of having procured 
Italian citizenship when forebears passed through Leghorn at some point 
en route to a settlement of long duration in Turkey, under the rubric of 
the Ottoman Empire. Other cultural affiliations with European and often 
forced among upper-class, wealthy milieus in Egypt. In Roesant’s case these 
were further reinforced, of course, by the fact that her mother and her 
mother’s family were French or were residing in France. 

While her father’s family had been, to a great extent, settled in Egypt 
for generations, the men in the family always returned to Turkey to seek 


\/ 
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wives, in some instances remaining there, in others returning to live in 
Egypt. And though, according to Rossant, preceding generations of her 
father’s family were more integrated into Egyptian culture and language, 
her father’s generation and that of his parents were disaffiliated with Egyp- 
tian culture in ways parallel to those referred to above with respect to Roden 
and Aciman, though perhaps to a somewhat lesser extent. In her father’s 
parents’ household, too, Arabic was the language used primarily with the 
servants, and French was the primary houschold language, with a muted 
presence of Ladino as well. To complicate things further, at some point her 
mother converted to Catholicism, and in spite of the paucity of her contact 
with Colette, she did see to it that she was baptized, went to Catholic 
schools, and learned to practice Catholic rites and rituals. Thus even the 
“Jewish” layer of Rossant’s identification was not straightforward in any 
sense, if it ever is. She confesses, at the time of writing the memoir: “Today, 
I still don’t know what I am. I feel ambivalence toward both religions” 
(143). 

These fluctuations and complexities are articulated in culinary terms as 
well, evident in the range of recipes of the foods of her childhood provided 
in the memoir. In some instances, this seems to fit into neat either/or 
Egyptian or French categories: recipes for foods she ate in Egypt that 
were traditional Egyptian street foods such as a fwi (fava bean dish) and 
taamiysh (fried fava bean balls similar to falafel), or more elaborate home- 
cooked Egyptian dishes such as fried fish with cousbera (coriander) sauce, 
and mahshi krunb (stuffed cabbage), on the one hand, and French foods 
eaten in French locales, such as mussels mariniere and roast rabbit with 
sage, articulating a sensibility of (her) Frenchness on the other. But in 
other instances, the food and its intrinsic connection to a single place or 
cultural /social configuration is more complex and blurred: there are classic 
Sephardic Jewish dishes that do not fall easily into either/or categories, 
as well as references to Egyptian, French, and Sephardic Jewish dishes 
being prepared and eaten in Egypt. 

How, then, given an “originary” affiliative configuration of this degree 
of complexity, ambiguity, and indeterminacy, does one come to conceive 
of oneself as Egyptian, to the extent that Rossant does, or to the extent 
that seems to be implied in the act of writing nostalgic cookbook-memoirs 
about an Egypt and its food, that would have had to be viewed as some- 
thing she had “had” if it could become something “lost,” as indicated in 
the title? To address this question, we must first explore other spheres of 
loss and displacement engendered and embedded in Rossant’s memoir 


with recipes. 
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Motherland lost 

While its title makes explicit reference to the author’s “lost Egypt,” Ros- 
sant’s cookbook-memoir may also be read as an extended act of mourning 
of her “lost mother,” mourning the relationship she never had with her, 
as well as the painful one they did have in their limited contact. The 
gendered nurturing that “should” have come from her mother, but did 
not, is displaced and projected onto “Egypt” and food, which come to 
substitute for her mother as sources of nourishment, warmth, and refuge, 
and by extension they also substitute for her mother as the explscit subject 
of this memoir of “what she lost.” 

The first chapter, titled “My Mother,” has the effect of framing the 
rest of the book, and it introduces us to her mother and their relationship. 
A striking black-and-white photograph of her mother appears at the be- 
ginning of the chapter. It is fuzzy and blurry edged, creating a dreamy 
or wistful effect, embodying what we will learn about Rossant’s relation- 
ship with her mother: it is something that is painfully and utterly inac- 
cessible and that she allowed herself to long for in the past. The chapter 
opens with a poignant scene of the grown-up Rossant, living in the United 
States, at the hospital bedside of her mother, who is dying of cancer. She 
is trying to feed her mother the Chinese shrimp she requested, which 
Rossant prepared especially for her. But to no avail—her mother has no 
appetite. We read descriptions of her mother’s response to the offering: 
“she is silent and unsmiling,” “she continues to stare at me in silence,” 
“with irritation etched on her mouth, she rasps, Tm not hungry’” 
(15-16). At first the unsuspecting reader presumes her foul mood to be 
the forgivable effect of her illness, but as the chapter and the book unfold 
it becomes clear that this type of unloving behavior long preceded the 
cancer. We begin to hear about her coldness, her abandonment of Colette 
as a child, and her cruel treatment of her daughter during their sporadic 
contacts. 

Still at her mother’s bedside later that day when her mother has dozed 
off, Colette leafs through an old family photograph album; she describes 
the tenderness she now feels for the “adorable little giri” she sees in photos 
of herself. She is “painfully interrupted” from these musings by the 
“strangely low voice” of her mother suddenly awake saying, “I was beau- 
tiful.” Mention of her mother’s beauty flashes her back to a painful mem- 
ory that conveys the emotional economy of the vulnerable young girl’s 
hunger, appetite, and need for love and nurturing and her mother’s harsh 
denial of these—a memory of one of the only times her mother took her 
food shopping. While her mother was ordering, the young Colette spotted 
“an enormous hill of sweet butter,” and she was overcome by the urge 
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to plunge her hands into it “It looked and smelled so good, I went for 
it.” The saleswoman screams, and her mother slaps her and pulls her hands 
out of the butter; she tries to lick the butter off her hands and fingers, 
but her mother pulls her hands out of her mouth, dragging her away from 
the store. We are told that her mother never again took her shopping, 
and also that, since that time, whenever her mother drew near, she 
“thought of her as a large lump of butter, except her smell was not as 
pleasant” (18-19). 

Here, as elsewhere in the memoir, we see the young Colette’s desperate 
hunger for her mother’s love and attention, which is repeatedly denied 
in deeply scarring ways, and we see the displacement onto food of an 
appetite that, left unsatisfied, has the potential to become excessive and 
impulsive (or, in other instances, passionate). The Chinese shrimp scene 

_ at the hospital becomes still more poignant in a retrospective glance: we 
can look back and be moved at the sight of a daughter trying to feed her 
dying mother, in spite of the fact that, as we learn, her mother never fed 
or nourished her. Her mother denies her daughter even this attempt at 
“reparation,” by sourly and ungratefully refusing her food. In the butter 
story and elsewhere, it is made unambiguously clear to the younger and 
the older memoir-writing Colette that if she wants to satisfy her appetite 
for love and sustenance, she must seck to do so elsewhere, since she will 
receive none of this from her mother. 

She finds them in Egypt, in relationships with other relatives and ser- 
vants, and in food. Most of the relationships she describes as being warm 
and loving are closely associated in various ways with food and, specifically, 
with her being free to satisfy her appetite for food. The warm vignettes 

. she relates about her Egyptian grandfather Vita are interwoven with ac- 
counts of partaking of food: from the first time she meets him (when she 
is disembarking from the ship in Alexandria, and he feeds her a warm 
pretzel, or smit, that she hungered for but that her governess denied 
her), to her regular outings with him in which they partake together of 
food such as fh or sweets, with great gusto, often behind the backs of 
her grandmother and the rest of the household, who might disapprove 
of either their excess or the inappropriateness of “street food” for those 
of their milieu. Many vignettes tell of the warm relationships with the 
cooks and servants of the household, which are characterized by the free 
and relaxed flow of warmth and food, whether in the form of Colette 
being fed by them or by her seeking solace in the kitchen in the proximity 

z of abundant food preparation. 

. Both Egypt (the place, its people) and food, intertwined, become dif- 
fasely gendered sources of warmth, love, sustenance, and a feeling of 
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“home” and belonging for Rossant as represented in her cookbook-memoir. 
They stand in for her “lost” mother in the manner of a reparation, a sub- 
stitute and compensation for irrecoverable loss; her subsequent “loss” of _ 
Egypt is the one she can write directly about, because she “had” it to lose 
in ways she could not claim to have ever “had” her mother. And although 
she resolutely asserts “I had built myself a world of memories where my 
mother is nowhere to be found. I want it to stay that way” (17), Ady Lost 
Egypt is shot through with her mother’s haunting presence, in all its cruelty 
and absence, and the emotional deprivation and hunger it created in Ros- 
sant. Under the sign of “a lost world” and in between the lines of the 
presentation of her “lost Egypt” lies the wound of the “loss” of a mother 
she never had. 

Returning now to our earlier question, back through Bourdieu: How 
does someone like Rossant, whose ties to both her “native world” and her 
“maternal world” were already so unstable, problematized, or disturbed 
even before becoming “distanced” or “collapsed,” come to write a food- 
focused nostalgic memoir of loss that makes the implicit assertion of “having 
had” these worlds to lose? Consideration of the nature of food itself as the 
“stuff” on which collective affiliative practices are “hooked” or situated may 
shed some light on this apparent contradiction. While debates may rage 
about the proper way to make a particular dish, with regional and other 
rivalries, or about a particular group’s “originary” claims to a particular 
food, the privacy and fluidity of an individual’s experience of partaking of 
food, and the memories associated with these experiences, are neither casy 
to unambiguously pin down nor to argue with, in contrast to something 
of a more public and formal nature, such as “citizenship.” While Aciman’s 
Ont of Egypt portrays complex affiliative configurations analogous to thoee _ 
of Rossant’s family, the delineating and flattening discourse of citizenship 
can “pin down” the young André as one thing or exclude him from being 
another, at least technically speaking.” The fluid nature of personal food 
experience and memories seems to allow Rossant’s complex and precarious 
“originary” affiliations to be blurred and simplified and to be re-presented 
as “Egyptian” or “of Egypt” along the trajectory of food in her memoir 

u In Ont of Reyes, when the young André Aciman is asked by his uncie what he would 
Hike to be when he grows up, he replies “an ambassador.” When asked of which conntry, he 
says he is not sure yet; when asked which country he is a atzen of, he rephes (the answer “so 
readily obvious” that he did not understand why he was being asked) “France, of course.” His 
uncle responds angrily, ridiculing him for not even knowing what country he is a citizen of N 
and venomously putting him “in his place”: “You’re not French, Pm French. . . . You, onthe ' 
other hand, are Italian, and not even that—Turkish, to be precise” (172). 
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Also accounting for why and how Rossant could write memoirs that 
implicitly assert that she “had” an Egypt to lose is that she seems to have 
“gotten” Egypt as a willed choice and performance, based in large part on 
the refuge, comfort, and feeling of home she found in Egypt. In spite of 
all the complexities and ambiguities in her “formal” or “objective” affilia- 
tions and relations with Egypt and Egyptian-ness, becasse it was the place 
that took her in, the place where she found warmth and solace when finding 
herself without a father in the wake of his death, and because she had been 
abandoned by her mother, it is Egypt that becomes the object of her nos- 
talgic energies in this memoir, as a world from which she had been sub- 
sequently absented. Because she found particular comfort in the kitchen, 
among the cooks, the fw eaters, the Arabic speakers, and part of her ex- 
tended family, all #s Egypt, she can come to retroactively claim Egypt, the 
Egyptian kitchen, and Egyptian food as hers.” Furthermore, if we accept 
the argument made above, that the book can be read as an extended act 
of mourning her “lost mother” and that “Egypt” has come to. stand in 
place of the mother she never had as a source of nurturing and nourishing 
love, it becomes casier to understand how Egypt (and its food) come to 
be explicitly represented in the memoir as “what she lost.” 

While Rossant’s memoir lays claim to Egypt and Egyptian-ness in all the 
ways detailed above, this is not to say that she ends up with a simplistic 
configuration in which she figures as exclusively or unambiguously Egyptian. 
She still confesses to a considerable degree of ambivalence in terms of her 
religious affiliation or identification as Jewish or Catholic, and her “French- 
ness” is included in the book in both recipes and memoirs. And while the 
book nostalgically laments and recalls her “lost Egypt,” as in other similar 
cookbook-memoirs written by those absented from their former worlds, 
she comes down on the side of life after the rupture or divide—in Rossant’s 
case, on the side of a rich and fulfilling life in the United States with her 


This type of logic of affitiation calls to mind that of the character Mardukh in Israeli- 
Iraqi writer Sami Michael’s novel Refiggs (1988). With a configuration of collective affiiations 
that matches that of Rossant in complexity (being a non-Zaonist Iraqi Jew; ending up in Israel 
after being imprisoned and tortured in Iraq as a communist; affikared with fellow communists 
in Israel along ideological lines that ostenalbly transcend national, ethnic, and religious bound- 
aries; bringing together Palestinians and Palestinian-Israchs; and marrying an Ashkenazi woman, 
ac), he determines that “being given refuge” is the superceding principle of affiliation and 
loyalty—Lc., if you have been given refoge by a collective entity, then it is the deserved recipient 
of your strongest loyalties and affiliations and the group to which you must decide that you 
“belong,” even in the face of other confhcting affiliations. Since Israel had given Mardukh 
refuge, be found himself able (unlike most of his comrades) to willingly bead to the front as 
an Imach soldier in the Yom Kippur War. 
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own extended family relations and success as a food writer. She takes pride 
in and holds dear the various “restorative fragments” of “her Egypt” that 
she has been able to include in her life in the United States—through her 
involvement with the preparation of Egyptian food and the transmission of 
this food and cultural knowledge to her children, grandchildren, and to an 
expanded audience of the readership of her cookbook-memoir. 

If, however, Rossant was as ambiguously affiliated with Egypt, Egyptian 
culture, and Egyptian food when she was living in Egypt as appears to have 
been the case, and if she was in a milieu there that had an elaborate network 
of servants and cooks so that neither she nor the other generations of women 
in her family actually did the cooking on a regular basis, much less passed 
this knowledge on to her, a question analogous to the one raised about 
Aziz Shihab’s food knowledge emerges here as well: How did she learn to 
cook this food, and how did she come by the recipes?” Interestingly enough, 
though not altogether surprising, we find out only close to the end of the 
book that she prepared and served her “first real Egyptian dinner” after 
settling in New York City. It was only after discovering the Atlantic Avenue 
area in Brooklyn and beginning to talk to the Egyptian, Lebanese, and other 
Arab shopkeepers that she obtained from them recipes for what was obviously 
a reconfigured, and retroactively modified, version of the food of her child- 
hood memories (Rossant 1999, 148-51). 

The particular forms the cookbook-memoirs examined here take have 
been variably shaped, constrained, and enabled by a combination of “exile 
effects” (the particular inflections of displacement and retroactive construc- 
tion), the relative fluidity of food as the “carrier” or repository of memory, 
as well as what seem to be tacit conventions of the cookbook-memoir genre. 
Together, these result in a sustained, though variable, tension. On the one 
hand, a strong tendency is created that accentuates discourses of univocality, 
traditional authenticity (gender-, class-, or ethnicity-based), and unambig- 
uous belonging and submerges factors that would complicate these. At the 
same time, however, these tendencies are frequently undercut by the sheer 
and irrepressible complexity of the configurations in question, and “symp- 
toms” of this tension become visible on closer readings of these works, as 
we have seen. All of these “symptoms”—gender shifts in the transmission 
of food knowledge, gendered substitution of food and “homeland” for 
mother, the simplification and reduction of collective affiliative and iden- 
tificatory practices—and the gaps and inconsistencies in their representation 


™ While she socialized with the cooks and servants in the kitchen and tasted the food they 
prepared, she does not refer to having learned bow to cook from them. 
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within the public sphere of cookbook-memoirs do not constitute flaws but, 
rather, provide slivers of glimpses into the fuller and more complex con- 
figuration of discursive forces at work in the construction of collective and 


~ cultural memory. 
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Sinead McDermott 


Memory, Nostaigia, and Gender in A Thousand Acres 


hen the Michigan Quarterly Review devoted a special issue to the 

topic of “Women and Memory” in 1987, the editors used the in- 

troduction to reflect on the “puzzling” absence of previous research 
on their topic. Their explanation at the time (“perhaps ‘the new repressed’ 
is memory” [Lourie, Stanton, and Vicinus 1987, 3]) may now seem pre- 
mature, since, with hindsight, the 1980s and 1990s can be described as 
decades preoccupied with the discourse of memory (Luckhurst 1999). 
The relationship of women to memory, however, has not always been at 
the forefront of these debates, and the questions foregrounded by Mar- 
garet Lourie, Domna Stanton, and Martha Vicinus still seem worthy of 
investigation fifteen years later: “From the outset. . . we were constantly 
asked precisely what we meant by the conjunction of women and memory. 
Did we mean that memory is gendered, that there are memories that can 
be described as specifically feminine? Or did we want to explore what 
women can and cannot remember and why? . . . Are there conditions 
under which women are forbidden to remember? Who gives value to 
women’s memories; who degrades or ignores them? Who are the carriers 
of family memories? Of public memories?” (Lourie, Stanton, and Vicinus 
1987, 1). In this article, I want to use the kinds of questions of gender 
and value raised by Lourie, Stanton, and Vicinus in order to investigate 
one aspect of what they call the open-ended subject of women and mem- 
ory: specifically, the uses of nostalgia for feminist discourse. I am interested 
in the gendered values attached to the concept of nostalgia and in the 
distinction that has been drawn between nostalgia and memory as ways 
of relating to the past. Following the work of Elspeth Probyn, Leo Spitzer, 
and others, I will argue that nostalgia needs to be recuperated as a po- 
litically valid strategy rather than dismissed as simply escapist. To show 
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how this can be achieved I will discuss a recent novel that can itself be 
seen as participating in 1990s debates around memory, Jane Smiley’s A 
Thousand Acres ([1991] 1998). 


Memory, nostalgia, and gender 

Nostalgia can be defined as the (painful) longing to return home. Taken 
from the Greek mostos (to return home) and afgie (a painful feeling), the 
word nostalgia was first coined in 1688 by Johannes Hofer as a medical 
term for homesickness on the part of Swiss soldiers who longed to return 
to the Alps (Probyn 1996; Spitzer [1998] 1999). By the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, the term had taken on a more general set 
of associations with absence and loss, in particular the loss of childhood. 
Kant claimed that “what the nostalgic desires is not the place of his youth, 
but youth itself, his childhood. His desire is not directed at a thing that 
could be recovered but toward a time that is irretrievable” (cited in Probyn 
1996, 115). Nostalgia is often seen as a conservative and regressive im- 
pulse, a form of escapism in which the past is idealized in contrast to an 
unsatisfactory present. Cultural critics who wish to promote the concept 
of memory-work have tended to draw a distinction between the way in 
which they advocate using the past and the kind of static relationship to 
the past that they see as a consequence of nostalgia. For example, Annette 
Kuhn has argued that memory-work should act as “an aid to radicalized 
remembering [that] can create new understandings of both past and pre- 
sent, while yet refusing a nostalgia that embalms the past in a perfect, 
irretrievable, moment” (1995, 8). 

A similar distinction between memory and nostalgia underpins Gayle 
Greene’s 1991 essay, “Feminist Fiction and the Uses of Memory,” which 
has the added advantage of exploring the gendered meanings of both 
terms. In this essay, Greene examines the importance of memory in fem- 
inist fiction, arguing that many recent female-authored texts turn to the 
past as a means of effecting change in the present: “Memory is especially 
important to anyone who cares about change, for forgetting dooms us 
to repetition; and it is of particular importance to feminists” (1991, 291). 
She analyzes a range of 1970s and 1980s texts by women in which the 
female protagonist engages in a form of “memory-work,” an archaeolog- 
ical excavation of the past. However, Greene is quick to make a distinction 
between the type of memory-work these novels promote, in which the 
past is represented as “ever-changing and open to revision” (1991, 305), 
and what she sees as a more static view of the past associated with nostalgia. 
For Greene, nostalgia is a conservative impulse, a hearkening back to the 
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past as a “repository of lost value” rather than “as the source of... 
something new,” and is associated with “complacency” about the past 
(1991, 292). She firmly distinguishes between this impulse and a more 
radical, transformative memory: “Whereas ‘nostalgia’ is the desire to re- 
turn home, ‘to remember’ is ‘to bring to mind’ or ‘think of again,” ‘to 
be mindful of? ‘to recollect’? Both ‘re-membering’ and ‘re-collecting’ 
suggest a connecting, assembling, a bringing together of things in relation 
to one another... . . In fact, nostalgia and remembering are in some sense 
antithetical, since nostalgia is a forgetting, merely regressive, whereas 
memory may look back in order to move forward and transform disabling 
fictions to enabling fictions, altering our relation to the present and future” 
(Greene 1991, 297-98). 

Greene also considers the specific meanings of nostalgia for women in 
the context of the backlash against feminism during the 1980s and 1990s. 
She comments: 


Nostalgia is a powerful impulse which is by no means gender specific. 
Everyone has longings to return home. . . . But nostalgia has dif- 
ferent meanings for men and women. Though from one perspective, 
women might seem to have more incentives than men to be nos- 
talgic—deprived of outlets in the present, they live more in the past, 
which is why they are the keepers of diaries, journals, family records, 
and photograph albums—from another perspective, women have 
litde to be nostalgic about, for the good old days when the grass 
was greener and young people knew their place was also the time 
when women knew their place, and it is not a place to which most 
women want to return. (1991, 295-96) 


Like Lourie, Stanton, and Vicinus, then, Greene is mapping the various 
ways in which our manner of relating to the past can be gendered, with 
women indeed acting as “carriers” of family memory in her analysis. But 
for Greene the factors that make nostalgia more attractive to women are 
also the reason why such nostalgia should be avoided: the return to the 
past, as opposed to its radical reworking, will simply result in further 
oppression. : 

While I sympathize with Greene’s argument here, it also seems to me 
to leave certain problems unresolved. First, I would question whether it 
is actually feasible in practice to uphold the distinction she establishes 
between memory and nostalgia. Is it really possible to mine the past or 
look to it as a source of change, without at some point engaging in 
nostalgic longings? Greene in fact implicitly acknowledges the difficulty 
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of keeping these terms distinct toward the end of her essay: “Feminism 
is a re-membering, a re-assembling of our lost past and lost parts of 
ourselves. We search for our mother’s gardens . . . we search for our 
mothers—and this search (which is at times not easily distinguishable from 
nostalgia) figures prominently in contemporary women’s fiction” (1991, 
300). Second, Greene’s argument runs the risk of placing certain emotions 
out of bounds for feminism. The problems of such a stance have been 
addressed by Angelika Bammer in her discussion of “home” and “home- 
sickness”—a set of topics that are clearly closely related to the ones I am 
addressing here. Bammer emphasizes the need to “resist the preformed 
ideological stand that causes us publicly to reject [home] as unheimlich 
(monstrous, spooky) while secretly (heimlich) nursing our longing to re- 
turn” (Bammer 1992, xi). She continues: “One of the most painful lessons 
that feminists have learned from the struggle for reproductive rights is 
that we cannot cede the language of emotion (longing, pain, and fear) 
to those on the political Right while we try to make do with an abstract 
language of civil rights” (1992, xi). Rather than outlaw nostalgia as an 
improper emotion, then, I want to ask how it can be recuperated as a 
concept for feminist discourse.’ To do so, I will make use of some recent 
works of cultural theory: Elspeth Probyn’s Oxide Belongings (1996), 
Leo Spitzer’s Hotel Bolivia ([1998] 1999), and Svetlana Boym’s The Fø- 
ture of Nostalgia (2001). All three theorists argue that the “longing to 
return home”—in Probyn’s case, to childhood, and in the cases of Boym 
and Spitzer, to a lost homeland or a lost historical past—can be politically 
enabling. My article will test this claim through an analysis of A Thousand 
Acres. 


Gender and memory In A Thousand Acres 

Jane Smiley’s 1991 novel A Thousand Acres is best known as a contem- 
porary rewriting of Shakespeare’s King Lear that relocates the play’s action 
to the American Midwest (Zebulon County, Iowa) in the late 1970s. The 


| For another feminist attempt to recuperate nostalgia, sce Roberta Rubenstcin’s Hems 
Matters (2001). Rubenstein traces the “longing to return home” in contemporary women’s 
fiction and argues that such longings are an inevitable, and potentially productive, response 
to the changes (both societal and subjective) generated by feminism: “Longing for home 
may be understood as a yeaming for recovery or return to the idea of a nurturing, uncon- 
ditionally accepting place/space that bas been repressed in contemporary feminism. Nar- 
ratives that excavate and recover the positive meanings of home and nostalgia in effect 
represent the ‘return of the repressed’ in thar they foreground, confront, and attempt to 
resolve that subvereive longing” (2001, 4). 
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novel centers on the repercussions for a farming family when the father, 
Larry Cooke, decides to divide his land (the “thousand acres” of the title) 


_ between his three adult daughters: Ginny, Rose, and Caroline. Smiley’s 


< 


text has been described as a feminist revision of Shakespeare’s play because 
it reverses the reader’s sympathies in the subsequent family feud: in 
Smiley’s version, the two elder daughters, Ginny and Rose, have been 
sexually abused by their father as children, and their rejection of Larry in 
the aftermath of the farm’s division is presented as an attempt to escape 
his oppressive influence rather than as an act of motiveless evil. Because 
a number of critics have already explored the relationship between A 
Thousand Acres and Lear (Keppel 1995; Leslie 1998; Schiff 1998), I will 
not rehearse the debate here. However, it is worth pointing out that, in 
her rewriting of a precursor text, Smiley could herself be seen as engaging, 


_ in an act of cultural re-membering and revision. 


Smiley’s text most obviously presents the theme of memory through 
the central character and narrator, Ginny. Ginny’s situation in the novel 
is an interesting one, because unlike her sister Rose she has forgotten, or 
repressed, the memories of her father’s abuse. At the opening of the novel, 
she is married and still living on the family farm, and she seems in many 
ways to be stuck in an eternal present, especially in her relationship with 
her father. She says of Larry at one stage: “How many thousands of times 
have J seen him in the fields, driving the tractor or the combine, steadily, 
with certainty, from one end of the field to another. How many thousands 
of times has this sight aroused in me a distant, amused affection for my 
father, a feeling of forgiveness when I hadn’t consciously been harboring 
any annoyance. It is tempting to feel, at these moments, that what is, is, 
and what is, is fine” (Smiley [1991] 1998, 136-37). Ginny’s acceptance 
of the status quo (“what is, is”) is a clear example of what Greene sees 
as the danger of forgetting: Ginny’s inability to explain her “annoyance” 
has left her stuck in a cycle of repetition, where her father continues to 
exert dominance over her life. Rose’s revelation of the details of the abuse 
midway through the novel shatters this status quo. Like the fictional pro- 
tagonists described by Greene, Ginny must transform a “disabling fiction” 
into an “enabling fiction” through the use of memory. This involves not 
simply remembering the abuse itself but also searching for memories of 
her mother, who died when Ginny was fourteen and whom Ginny has 
largely forgotten: “Daddy’s presence in any scene had the effect of dim- 
ming the surroundings, and I didn’t have many recollections at all of our 
life with him before her death” (Smiley [1991] 1998, 48). Ginny’s search, 
then, is both for her lost memories of abuse and for her lost mother, and 
at times these seem to be the same search: 
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As I neared the house, it seemed like Daddy’s departure had opened 
up the possibility of finding my mother. . . now that he was gone, 
I could look more closely. I could study the closets or the attic, lift 
things and peer under them, get back into cabinets and the corners 
of shelves. . . . She had known him—what would she have said 
about him? How would she have interceded? Wasn’t there something 
to know about him that she had known that would come to me if 
I found something of her in his house? (Smiley [1991] 1998, 225) 


Ginny’s story thus foregrounds the sexual politics of memory and for- 
getting, suggesting that remembering can be a form of resistance to the 
erasure of women’s lives and of domestic histories of abuse within patri- 
archal discourse; the novel bears clear affinities to recent feminist work 
on traumatic memory and testimony.” However, the novel also highlights 
the ambivalences of such remembering and its associated retelling. Ginny 
is often reluctant to remember, visualizing the dormant images of abuse 
as “radioactive wastes” with the potential—once reactivated—to destroy 
her identity (Smiley [1991] 1998, 229); the narrative she reconstructs of 
the abuse remains a partial one: “What I remembered of Daddy did not 
gel into a full figure, but always remained fragments of sound and smell 
and presence” (280). While Smiley refuses to posit memory-work as a 
quick-fix solution, this is not to say that the novel advocates repressing 
traumatic memory or returning to the simplicities of the status quo at the 
start of the narrative. It is in showing the price Ginny pays in remembering 
the traumatic past that the novel acknowledges the horror of that past. 
As Marina Leslie points out: “Forgetting is a kind of death, but then so 
also is remembering. . . . To underestimate [Ginny’s| enduring emotional 
scars is to contribute to the suppression of what she has suffered and what 
her suffering has made her capable of” (1998, 48). 

Alongside the specific history of Ginny’s childhood, memory can also 


2 Sec, cg., Herman (1992) 2001. A Thensend Acres has also been read by Lockhurst 
1999 as an intervention into the debate over recovered memory therapy. My own view is 
that, in focusing on Ginny’s attempts to reconstruct ber memory and her subjectivity rather 
than on the stenle contest over truth and “evidence” being waged between Rose, Larry, and 
Caroline, Smiley succeeds in sidestepping whet has nghtly been criticized as a reductive 
debate over true and false memory (see Antze and Lambek 1996; Luckhurst 1999). In more 
general terms, it seems to me that reading the novel as merely a symptom of this debate 
fails to do justice to the scope of Smiley’s project: as Marina Leslie argues, “a cultural obsession 
with incest can be traced to the early modern period,” and Smiley’s text is as much a response 
to this “long history of patriarchy’s incorporation of women and/as property” as it u to 

concerns with recovered memory therapy or “false memory syndrome” (Leslie 
1998, 38-39). 
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be viewed in a more general sense in Smiley’s text. As a narrator, Ginny 
is not only telling the story of her own past, its loss and (partial) recovery; 
she is also telling us the story of the thousand acres themselves, remem- 
bering how they were accumulated, and recording how they are eventually 
lost. In the course of the narrative, Smiley shows how the two stories—the 
story of the land and the story of Ginny’s childhood—are intertwined. 
For example, one important theme in the novel concerns the abuse of 
the land through the intensive farming in which Larry and his neighbors 
are engaged. The novel suggests that Larry’s abuse of his land and his 
abuse of his daughters are connected: both are justified by a patriarchal 
discourse of property and implicitly condoned by his community. As Ginny 
tells her husband at the end of the novel: 


You see this grand history, but I see blows. I see taking what you 
want because you want it, then making something up that justifies 
what you did. I see getting others to pay the price, then covering 
up and forgetting what the price was. Do I think Daddy came up 
with beating and fucking us on his own? . . . No, I think be had 
lessons, and those lessons were part of the package, along with the 
land and the lust to run things exactly the way he wanted to no 
matter what, poisoning the water and destroying the topsoil and 
buying bigger and bigger machinery, and then feeling certain that 
all of it was “right,” as you say. (Smiley [1991] 1998, 342) 


Ginny’s narrative can thus be described as a testament not just to the 
traumas of her own past but also to the “history of blows” out of which 
her community has been formed. Smiley is using the Larry-Ginny plot to 
critique a society characterized by the “covering up and forgetting” both 
of individual crimes and of its own history. While Smiley’s specific target 
here is most obviously the cultural values and agricultural practices of the 
Midwest (see Kirby 1996; Olson 1998; Malmgren 1999), the novel also 
invokes a longer historical sense. The novel’s epigraph is taken from Mer- 
idel Le Sueur’s “The Ancient People and the Newly Come” ([1976] 
1990), and this reference, along with further textual references to the 
pioneers and to the destruction of the prairies, means that the narrative 
also functions obliquely as a critique of the histories of settlement and of 
the removal of peoples out of which the United States was formed. 
Smiley’s novel, then, both thematizes memory (Ginny’s traumatic 
memories of her past and her longer historical memory of the land) and 
is itself an act of memory-work: a re-membering or revision both of Shake- 


speare’s play and of the history of Smiley’s own nation. What I find striking 
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about A Thousand Acres is that this revisioning of the past is achieved in 
a narrative that is frequently characterized by its lyrical, evocative tone. 
For example, the opening chapter of the novel describes the farm in almost 
elegiac terms, Ginny repeatedly saying “you could see our buildings”; 
“you could see three silos”; “at sixty miles per hour, you could pass our 
farm in a minute” (Smiley [1991] 1998, 3). Ginny’s use of “could” rather 
than “can” is significant, indicating that the present from which she is 
telling us this story is one in which the farm as described here no longer 
exists. The older Ginny who narrates this story does so in the full knowl- 
edge of what the ending will be: the destruction of the farm when it is 
subsumed into a larger corporation, her own exile to the city, and the 
death of her father. Telling this story could, then, be seen not only as an 
act of testimony but as an act of mourning, for the loss of both home 
and family. However, what also becomes obvious in this opening chapter 
is that the farm being lamented here is not the thousand-acre farm that 
was eventually lost but rather the farm as it was when Ginny was a child: 
she tells us, “It was 1951 and I was cight when I saw the farm and the 
future in this way” (4). By beginning with a view of the land as seen by 
the child rather than the adult, the novel suggests that what will be lost 
in the course of the narrative will be not just the farm itself but also that 
child’s view of the world, a world in which “our farm and our lives seemed 
secure and good” (5). The ironies of Ginny’s mourning will, of course, 
become clear to the reader later on when the narrative reveals the secrets 
of both the farm and Ginny’s childhood, knowledge that Ginny as a 
retrospective narrator already holds, although she does not choose to 
reveal it immediately to the reader. My point here is that Ginny’s opening 
chapter could be described as precisely the kind of hankering after the 
“bad old days” that Greene would want to preclude. Rather than secing 
such nostalgia as simply an unfortunate side effect of Ginny’s memory- 
work, I want to argue that the tone of the narrative is crucial both to 
Ginny’s record of the history of the land and to her writing of childhood 
memory. 


Family stories 

Rosalind Coward, in her Female Desires: How They Are Sought, Bought, and 
Packaged (1985), has argued that women often function as “guardians of 
the unwritten history of the family” (cited in Greene 1991, 296), and the 
character of Ginny in Smiley’s novel does indeed seem to bear out this 
claim. As the eldest daughter, Ginny has invested in the farm’s traditions, 
its values, and its histories. As a consequence, she knows the story of how 
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the thousand acres were accumulated: how her great-grandparents arrived 
as immigrants in 1831, discovered that the land they had bought was mostly 
underwater, and set about draining it and saving money to increase their 
holding. This story resurfaces at various points in the novel, as Ginny details 
the different land purchases up to the final arrival at the figure of a thousand 
acres, and the story is embellished and revised in the process. In some ways 
Ginny could be seen as simply rehearsing her father’s lessons here, in that 
he has taught her this story in the first place: “On the way to Cabot or 
Pike or Henry Grove, my father would tell us who owned what indistin- 
guishable flat black acreage, how he had gotten it, what he had done, or 
should have done with it, who got it after him and by what tricks or betrayals. 
Every story, when we were children, revealed a lesson—‘work hard’... 
or ‘respect your elders’. . . The story of how my father and his father came 
to possess a thousand contiguous acres taught us all these lessons, and 
though we didn’t hear it often, we remembered it perfectly” (Smiley [1991] 
1998, 132). For Larry, the story of land accumulation is a narrative of 
progress, with a moral lesson attached—his family has prospered, in this 
account, due to hard work and thrift. The story thus functions for Larry 
to reinforce his claim to ownership of the land, which comes to seem natural 
and “right.” Ginny’s account, however, tends increasingly to focus on the 
details that Larry’s public story glosses over. For example, whereas the 
official story, the one she “remembers perfectly,” concentrates on the labor 


- of the men of the family, Ginny thinks about the women whose stories are 


not considered relevant to this account. Similarly, she thinks about the land 
deals, such as the purchase of Mel Scott’s land, that seem to have involved 
cheating or manipulation and, hence, do not quite fit into the moral lessons 
espoused by Larry. Most strikingly, Ginny’s rehearsal of the farm’s history 
concentrates on what has been lost in the process of expanding the farm. 
For example, at one point she revisits the site of Mel Scott’s old farm, which 
has now been absorbed into Larry’s land: 


I scouted around, looking for signs of the old pond, but I couldn’t 
even tell where it might have been . . . the rows of corn marched 
straight across black soil as uniform as asphalt. The pond, but also 
the house, the farm garden, the well, the foundations of the barn, all 
were obliterated. . . . How many times had I walked this way in 
` shorts and a t-shirt . . . heading confidently for a swim, knowing 
precisely where I was going and what pleasures were to come? But 
in the leafy rows of corn I did not find even the telltale dampness of 
an old pothole to orient myself. (Smiley [1991] 1998, 205-6) 
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Thus, whereas Larry uses the past as an instrument to reinforce his claim 
to land and to create a narrative of progress, Ginny’s repetition of the family 
story is more about the awareness of what has been lost in the process and 
is characterized by regret. 

While Ginny’s tendency to regret the past here may seem problematic 
(in Greene’s terms, she could be seen as an example of a woman who 
“lives more in the past” because “deprived of outlets in the present” 
[Greene 1991, 296]), I would argue that it is precisely Ginny’s awareness 
of loss and regret that makes her narrative radical, because it allows her 
to reimagine the land in terms outside of Larry’s ownership. In the course 
of her narrative, the land is turned from a set of homogeneous acres into 
a set of memory-sites: marginal, unproductive spaces such as the dump 
and quarry, intimately related to Ginny’s childhood and described in her 
narrative in lyrical and evocative terms. The references to unproductive 
land allow the novel to remember and imagine the land as it would have 
been prior to the arrival of Ginny’s family. At one point Ginny and her 
lover, Jess, exchange a litany of the names of prairie plants (now cate- 
gorized as weeds) that still cling to the edges of the farm. Similarly, pockets 
of swampland serve to remind Ginny of the time when all of the present 
farm would have been underwater: “Prairie settlers always saw a sca or 
an ocean of grass, could never think of any other metaphor, since most 
of them had lately seen the Atlantic. The Davises did find a shimmering 
sheet punctuated by cattails and sweet flag. The grass is gone, now, and 
the marshes, ‘the big wet prairie,’ but the sea is still beneath our feet and 
we walk on it” (Smiley [1991] 1998, 16). Ginny’s nostalgia thus links 
into the larger project of cultural memory in which the novel is engaged. 
By providing a longer historical perspective, the land is reimagined outside 
of the terms of Larry’s ownership of it, and the inevitability and “rightness” 
of that ownership is called into question. 


Images of chikithood 

Ginny’s act of witnessing for the land occurs in tandem with her attempts 
to reimagine her forgotten childhood. Sites like the dump and the quarry 
are sites of childhood memory, and they also seem to offer the possibility 
of reexperiencing that childhood, in the same way that walking in the city 
functions for Michel de Certeau: “To practice space is thus to repeat the 
joyful and silent experience of childhood; it is, in a place, to be other and 
to move toward the other” (de Certeau [1984] 1988, 110). This is why 
Ginny is so upset at the obliteration of Mel Scott’s farm: with the loss of 
a childhood landmark comes both the loss of her ability to “orient” herself 
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(to practice space) and the loss of childhood itself. Writing her past thus 
means both writing herself into the landscape and remembering what it 
felt like to be a child, something that is crucial given that “one thing 
Daddy took from me when he came to me in my room at night was the 
memory of my body” (Smiley [1991] 1998, 280). 
* While the function of Ginny’s writing of childhood memory is, there- 
fore, clear, the tone of this writing is less casy to explain. Her memories 
often seem to combine intense longing with pain and anxiety, or they 
combine a sense of immediacy with a sharp detachment and distance. This 
ambivalent tone is especially obvious in Ginny’s memory of playing at the 
drainage well: 
I loved going over to the Ericson’s, and Ruthie was my best friend. 
One of my earliest memories, in fact, is of myself in a red and green 
plaid pinafore, which must mean I was about three, and Ruthie in 
a pink shirt, probably not yet three, squatting on one of those drain- 
age-well covers, dropping pebbles and bits of sticks through the 
grate. The sound of water trickling in the blackness must have drawn 
us, and even now the memory gives me an eerie feeling, and not 
because of danger to our infant selves. What I think of is our ba- 
byhoods perched thoughtlessly on the filmiest net of the modern 
world, over layers of rock, Wisconsin till, Mississippian carbonate, 
Devonian limestone, layers of dark epochs, and we seem not so much 
in danger (my father checked the grates often) as fleeting, as if our 
lives simply passed then, and this memory is the only photograph 
of some nameless and unknown children who may have lived and 
may have died, but at any rate have vanished into the black well of 
time. (Smiley [1991] 1998, 46-47) 


This passage is a good example of the ironies that emerge from Ginny’s 
retrospective narration. The obvious sense of loss in the extract (the chil- 
dren’s lives are described as “flecting”) might initially be explained as 
Ginny regretting the loss of her childhood friend, given that we know 
that the Ericsons will sell and move away when Ginny is a teenager. Only 
on a second reading are we aware that their departure (which coincides 
with her mother’s death) will be the cue for the start of the abuse and, 
hence, that Ginny as a retrospective narrator is not just lamenting the loss 
of her friend Ruthie but also the lost childhood innocence that pervades 
this description of her and Ruthie playing. The reference to her father 
“check[ing] the grates often” is also significant: this could be seen as a 
lamentation for a time when her relationship with her father was innocent, 
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when she could rely upon him looking after her. But this reading—the 
idea that childhood is being set up here as a refuge from knowledge, or 
an idyllic time prior to things going wrong in adolescence—is undermined 
slightly by the next paragraph: “Of course, I remember this so clearly 
because we were severely punished for wandering off, for crossing the 
road, for climbing onto the well grate, though I don’t actually remember 
the punishment, only the sudden appearance of my mother, in an apron 
with a yellow Mexican hat appliqued to it. Maybe because I knew we were 
going to be punished, I remember looking at Ruthie’s intent face and 
her fingers releasing something through the holes of the grate, and feeling 
love for her” (Smiley [1991] 1998, 46-47). Ironically, then, the reason 
Ginny remembers this memory so clearly is that it is associated with (the 
fear of) punishment. Indeed, it is noticeable that almost all of the memories 
of childhood that emerge in the novel are associated with punishment, 
and an explicit connection is made between the father’s excessive beatings 
of bis children and the later sexual abuse. We could thus say that memories 
such as the drainage-well memory are ambivalent: they exhibit a sense of 
loss and longing, but they are also characterized by an awareness of the 
pain of the past, and moet important, they do not set up childhood as an 
idyllic place of refuge. 

It is interesting to compare this memory with the one example we gain 
in the text of Larry’s recollections of his daughter’s childhood. Larry is 
not generally presented as engaging in nostalgia in the text: the past for 
him is a source of useful maxims rather than something to be indulged 
in for its own sake. The following example occurs toward the end of the 
novel, when he is declining into senility. Ginny, by now estranged from 
her father, overhears him reminiscing with his youngest daughter, Car- 
oline, about Caroline’s childhood: 


“You were a little birdy girl. Remember that brown coat you had? 
Little hat, too. You were so proud of that. It would have been that 
velvet stuff.” 


“Velveteen,” said Caroline. 

“T called you my birdy girl. You looked just like a little house 
wren.” 

“Did R”... 

“You didn’t like it either, nosiree. You didn’t want any brown 
coat and hat. You wanted pink! Candy pink. You had it all worked 
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out in your mind about that pink velveteen, and you took a pink 
Crayola to that coat, too!” He laughed a full, happy laugh. “Your 
mama had to spank you then for sure!” 


“I don’t remember any of that. I remember something red—a 
jacket with hearts round the. . .” 


“Couldn’t ever get you to stay away from those drainage wells!” 
(Smiley [1991] 1998, 272) 


This is one of the most sinister moments in the novel, as it rapidly 
becomes clear that Larry is amalgamating aspects of the childhoods of 
Ginny and Rose and attributing them to Caroline: in fact, Rose had the 
velveteen coat, and Ginny was the one who played at the drainage wells. 
This misremembering can be read as an act of control by Larry, both over 
Ginny, who finds her childhood being taken away from her, and over 
Caroline, whose denials (she tells him, “I don’t remember any of that”) 
are ignored by her father. Larry’s use of the past in this example could 
be described as nastafgic, in the sense in which Gayle Greene and Annette 
Kuhn use the term: he is longing for the good old days, offering them 
as a repository of lost value and wholeness, and in the process engaging 
in disavowal. The difference between Larry’s memory and Ginny’s is that 
Larry’s account refuses to engage with pain and loss. Whereas Ginny’s 
memory of the drainage wells recognizes the loss of that child (the fact 
that childhood was “fleeting”), Larry simply edits his estranged daughters 
out of the account. Perhaps, then, we need to distinguish between nos- 
talgia as we know it, the complacent forgetting that Greene talks about 
(and that Larry practices), and the kind of painful nostalgia practiced by 
Ginny, which has quite a different political effect. 


Critical nostalgla 

The attempt to rehabilitate nostalgia has begun to occur in a number of 
recent studies from fields including Holocaust studies, cultural studies, 
and queer theory. Cultural theorists such as Leo Spitzer, Elspeth Probyn, 
and Svetlana Boym have interrogated existing definitions of n ia in 
order to rediscover its lost political potential. For example, Leo Spitzer 
highlights the ability of nostalgia to create a link between the present and 
a past that might otherwise be lost. In his study of Jewish refugees who 
fled Austria for Bolivia during the Nazi era, Spitzer describes how the 
refugees created a simulacrum of the culture they had left behind in the 
form of a local Austrian club. As Spitzer explains, the nostalgia on the 
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part of these refugees for the country that had rejected them might initially 
seem to represent a form of amnesia—a denial of what they had suffered 
under Nazi rule. However, he goes on to argue that such cultural nostalgia 
can also be read more positively, as an act of resistance by people whose 
right to wear the Austrian national costume, for example, had been denied 
to them under the Nazis: “The creative communal reconstruction en- 
gendered by nostalgic memory showed their cultural resistance and cul- 
tural survival, a denial of success to Nazi efforts to disconnect and expel 
them from the Austro-German kuftwrkreis in which they had played such 
an integral part” (Spitzer [1998] 1999, 153). Spitzer’s reading of nostalgia 
as resistance has clear resonances with Ginny’s narrative. For Ginny, long- 
ing for her lost childhood is a way of insisting on the reality of that 
childhood, which Larry’s dominant narrative had attempted to erase. In 
addition, the fact that Ginny’s nostalgia for her childhood occurs in tan- 
dem with her nostalgia for the land means that a connection is made 
between Ginny’s personal past and a broader social history, thus serving 
to “reconstruct the continuity of individual and collective identity” 
(Spitzer [1998] 1999, 146). 

Spitzer’s definition of nostalgic memory as “the selective emphasis on 
what was positive in the past” (153) does not seem to cover the range of 
emotions apparent in Ginny’s engagement with the past. Ginny’s nostalgic 
memories are a complex imbrication of longing and pain: in addition to 
a yearning for the past they include a critical awareness of the negative 
aspects of that past. According to Svetlana Boym, such critical nostalgia 
can be distinguished from the nostalgia that focuses only on what is pos- 
itive in the past. She defines these two tropes as “reflective” and “restor- 
ative” nostalgia, respectively: “Restorative nostalgia puts emphasis on sos- 
tos and proposes to rebuild the lost home and patch up the memory gaps. 
Reflective nostalgia dwells in afgia, in longing and loss, the imperfect 
process of remembrance. . . . Restorative nostalgia manifests itself in total 
reconstructions of the past, while reflective nostalgia lingers on ruins, the 
patina of time and history, in the dreams of another place and another 
time” (Boym 2001, 41). Boym’s distinction can be usefully applied to 
the difference between Larry’s and Ginny’s nostalgic memories. Larry’s 
nostalgia is “restorative” in that he attempts to restore an idealized version 
of the past, one in which the incongruities between past and present are 
smoothed over: for example, the incongruity of the adult Rose and Ginny’s 
rebellion is solved by simply removing them from his version of the past. 
Ginny’s nostalgia, on the other hand, is “reflective”: her account lingers 
on those gaps, puts into question the “wholeness and continuity of the 
restored tradition” (Boym 2001, 45), and reveals that “longing and critical 
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thinking are not opposed to one another, as affective memories do not 
absolve one from compassion, judgment or critical reflection” (49-50). 

Rather than attempting to restore the past, critical or reflective nostalgia 
uses the past to unsettle the present. It is the radical potential of this 
version of nostalgia that Elspeth Probyn secks to exploit in her discussion 
of childhood memorial writing. Refusing a narrative of the past that 
“serves merely to replay things as we would want them to be, to rehearse 
them so that they fall in line with the present” (Probyn 1996, 117), Probyn 
instead advocates using the past to unfix present meanings: “Far from 
being reassuring, the retrieval of the past into the present is profoundly 
dislocating, disorienting. Bringing forth beginnings results in the loss of 
bearings” (114). In Probyn’s view, such a loss of bearings can best be 
achieved via the nostalgic mode: 


Images of childhood, from childhood, pull us back to a space that 
cannot be revisited; they throw us into a present becoming, pro- 
foundly disturbing any chronological ordering of life and being. And 
as I will argue, one of the lines that can be used to scramble this 
order is that of nostalgia. Nostalgia not as a guarantee of memory 
but precisely as an errant logic that always goes astray. Nostalgia 
performed in that empty dimension of childhood freed of its moor- 
ings in time. Nostalgia as the impossibility of placing true origins; 
nostalgia for an irretrievable childhood. . . . In this way, childhood 
may take on its full, visible emptiness—a void that compels other 
uses of childhood than ones which stake its meaning as originary. 
(103) 


For Probyn, then, the advantage of nostalgia lies in its ability to summon 
up images of childhood into the present and hence to disrupt seamless 
chronologies of past and present, as what should be far away becomes 
disconcertingly close. The consequence of this loss of perspective, per- 
versely, is not to give the illusion of more immediate access to the past 
but rather to render it all the more irretrievable. 

The idea that nostalgic memory “pulls us back to a space that cannot 
be revisited” is perhaps most obvious in A Thousand Acres in the drainage- 
well passage. This passage begins with a very detailed description of the 
two little girls in which they are named and individualized, with attention 
given to their ages and even their clothes. In Probyn’s terms, the im- 
mediacy of this description could itself be seen as disorienting, as the past 
seems to become more vital and significant than the present. This im- 
mediacy is then juxtaposed with a sense of sharp detachment and distance, 
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as the narrator adds her own retrospective qualification to the memory: 
“even now the memory gives me an eerie feeling. . . . What I think of is 
our babyhoods perched thoughtlessly” (Smiley [1991] 1998, 47; em- 
phases added). The personal memory of the children playing is given a 
wider context by the narrator’s vision of the “layers of rock . . . layers 
of dark epochs” beneath them, and we finish with a strikingly impersonal 
reference to “some nameless and unknown children who may have lived 
and may have died, but at any rate have vanished into the black well of 
time” (Smiley [1991] 1998, 47). The consequence of this disorienting 
memory is thus to leave us with a vision of the “fleeting” and irretrievable 
nature of individual memories—cven of individuals themselves—in the 
darkness of the past. The novel restores the link between present and past 
only to break it again, in the process revealing the “full, visible emptiness” 
of the lost childhood. 

As in Probyn’s account, then, A Thousand Acres constructs the past as 
something not fully recuperable, accessible only in the form of fleeting 
images and emotions that can never be fully accounted for. For Probyn, 
the political efficacy of such an approach lies in its ability to make space 
for “other uses of childhood than ones which stake its meaning as ori- 
ginary.” By refusing to “tie the present to a fixed past,” Ginny is able to 
emphasize the disjunctures between past and present and the impossibility 
of resolving these into a seamless, coherent story. A gap is set up between 
the child and the adult Ginny, in which her childhood becomes something 
else, empty, not simply there to validate claim and counterclaim in the 
contest with Larry. One potential advantage of this “suspension” of child- 
hood is that it creates a way out for the child Ginny from the events that 
subsequently occurred. The two little girls are left perched on the layers 
of rock, to be swallowed up by time, perhaps, or to go in some other 
direction, but in any case not compelled to follow the same narrative 
trajectory as the adult Ginny has done. In this respect the nostalgic mem- 
ory of Ginny’s narrative is an example of what Probyn calls the “fervor 
of the possible” (Probyn 1996, 116): it is a yearning for what might have 
been rather than what was. 

In my reading of A Thousand Acres, then, the use of critical nostalgia 
as a mode of engagement with the past has a number of political advan- 
tages. First, as Spitzer has argued, nostalgia functions as a means of de- 
fiance against attempts to erase or deny the past, as well as rendering 
visible the links between individual and collective memory. Second, in 
Boym’s terms, nostalgia can serve as a mode of critique, highlighting the 
disjunctures and differences between past and present and refusing at- 
tempts to impose a seamless narrative or to “patch over the memory gaps.” 
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Finally, following Probyn, critical nostalgia allows the past to be retrieved 
differently: not as a single line leading from then to now but instead as 
a cluster of memories, desires, and possibilities that do not always lead in 
the direction of the present. In A Thousand Acres, this engagement with 
the difference of the past enables Ginny to avoid repeating her father’s 
logic in her own narrative. It also sets up moments of possibility within 
the story, where a different future is imagined, both for the child Ginny 
and for the land, thus challenging the inevitability of the chain of events 


Concdiusion 

A Thousand Acres ends with Ginny living in the city, working as a waitress 
and attending night school. The farm has been lost, absorbed into a larger 
parcel of land administered by “The Heartland Corporation,” and many 
of the protagonists of this Midwestern tragedy have either died (most 
notably, Rose and Larry) or disappeared (Ginny’s husband and her lover). 
In allowing Ginny to escape the devastation of her family, Smiley is clearly 
subverting Shakespeare’s plot, in this ending the narrative future lies with 
the female line, in the shape of Rose’s two daughters, Pammy and Linda, 
whom Ginny will raise in their mother’s place. While the narrative reso- 
lution thus invokes themes of female resistance, survival, and liberation, 
critics of the novel have pointed out that this ending is not celebratory: 
Ginny’s present life is described in a downbeat manner, and her narrative 
continues to concentrate on the lost past and the lost home. The fact that 
Ginny remains resolutely focused on the past could be seen as problematic 
here. Rather than providing a resolution, it could be argued that Ginny’s 
nostalgia has left her unable to move on, unwilling to expend narrative 
energy on the present because she is caught up in the fascinations of the 
past. While clearly this is a potential danger, I would argue that Ginny’s 
continuing engagement with the past should be seen as an achievement 
rather than a failure in the text. As Marina Leslie points out, “Ginny’s 
ultimate triumph—her only triumph—is that she does not forget who she 
is and where she comes from” (Leslie 1998, 47), and the epilogue can 
be read as Ginny’s assertion that she will continue to bear witness to that 
history. For Gayle Greene, bearing witness to the past is best achieved 
through an active work of memory, reassembling the past as Ginny does 
in her narrative or indeed as Smiley herself reassembles King Lear in her 
novel. In the argument I have presented here nostalgia is a necessary 
ingredient of such memory-work. When we long for the past, we long 
for what might have been as well as what was; it is only by incorporating 
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such longings into our narratives that we can suspend the past and ulti- 
mately change its meanings in the present. 
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Julla Watsor 


Charlotte Salomon’s Memory Work In the “Postscript” to 
Life? or Theatre? 


What is past is not dead. It is not even past. We cut ourselves off 
from it, we pretend to be strangers. 
—Christa Wolf, Patterns of Childhood 


s Wolf (1984) suggests, the process of remembering culturally re- 
works the past in the moving target of the present. What may haunt 
people in the present as an amnesiac nightmare also defines their 
history, constructing subjects whose narratives seck to recover the past in 
the present. As Mieke Bal notes, “cultural memorization [is] an activity 
occurring in the present, in which the past is continuously modified and 
redescribed, even as it continues to shape the future” (1999, viii). Par- 
ticularly when the memory is traumatic, Bal argues, modes of narrative 
such as painting and writing doubly mediate—between those involved in 
a traumatizing scene and with the viewer or reader—by telling a story 
that invites the rememberer and the audience to bear witness in order to 
“perform an act of memory that is potentially healing” (1999, x). Such 
acts of memory may clicit a kind of “cultural solidarity” that turns the 
solitary experience of trauma into a choice and a communicative exchange. 
In her extraordinary visual-verbal project of cultural memory, Léfs? 

or Theatre? (henceforth referred to as LT), German-Jewish artist- 
autobiographer Charlotte Salomon reworked a troubled familial past 
both to recover it and to understand it as part of a larger cultural 
process of the marginalization and persecution of European Jews that 
- led to the Holocaust. Like Wolf’s, Salomon’s remembering is an act 
that is at once personal and cultural. She represents the past as re- 
verberating through and structuring the present of her narration, 
both mediating and being modified by it. That is, Salomon stands in 
a double relationship to the work of cultural memory. She both in- 
herits suppressed familial memories and must rework them by per- 
forming acts of “postmemory.” Marianne Hirsch has defined post- 
memory as a second-generation memory that is belated, secondary, 
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and displaced, a form of cultural memory in tension with personal 
memory (Hirsch 1997, 21-23). Salomon brings her memory of per- 
sonal experience to this inherited familial script and redirects its story 
of women’s self-denial and suffering that she, as its lone daughter, 
is expected to enact. 

Although Salomon is known only through LT, several pages of painted 
text related to it have never been published or translated. This narrative 
about LT, called the “Postscript” by her biographer Mary Lowenthal 
Felstiner, revises and deepens its process of cultural memory. The “Post- 
script” describes a process of understanding, incorporating, and reworking 
Salomon’s personal story through an explicitly gendered politics of cultural 
memory that implicates both her family and the German nation. To un- 
derstand the relationship of the “Postscript” to Salomon’s work, we need 
to consider LT’s artistic project of painting and writing a haunted familial 
past shrouded in secrecy and interwoven with a nightmarish time of the 
encroaching Nazi persecution. After her parents sent her from Berlin to 
live with her grandparents in the south of France, Salomon worked in 
solitude in a small hotel in St. Jean Cap Ferrat on the Céte d’Azur from 
about August 194] to August 1942 to create a remarkably innovative 
narrative in images and words, painted in gouache on paper (about 10 
x 13 inch sheets). Culling 769 pictorial and scripted pages plus 15 of 
painted text only from 1,325 pages, she arranged them into what she 
called a Singespiel [sic] or operatic-cinematic play. As its title, Leben? oder 
Theater? (Life? or Theatre?) suggests, it probed the conundrum of per- 
formed illusion versus experienced reality, in a form combining visual- 
verbal storytelling with suggested music. In this autobiographical story, 
her Grunwald and Salomon relatives became the Knarre and the Kann 
families, respectively; similarly, their friends in their circle were renamed 
in playful double entendres.' The central character, Charlotte Kann, whom 
I will refer to as Charlotte, was a persona for her younger self—as fledgling 
artist, rebellious daughter, and impassioned thinker—trying to piece to- 
gether a familial story as, with the rise of the Nazis in the 1930s, Jewish 
public life in Germany was increasingly marginalized. 

The narrative of LT begins before Charlotte’s birth, with her parents’ 
childhoods, the suicide of her mother’s sister (also named Charlotte), and 
her mother’s own suicide, after several attempts, when Charlotte was age 
nine. The family withheld this history from her, along with its larger 
history of the suicide or carly death of nearly every family member in the 


1 Felstiner’s biography (1994) offers a fuller discussion of the significance of names in 
LT, as do van Alphen 1996 and Watson forthcoming. 
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maternal line. LT is organized as what Michael Renov has called a “do- 
mestic ethnography . . . enacting a kind of participant observation that 
illumines the familial other while simultaneously refracting a self-image” 
(1999, 142).? That is, Salomon’s generational ethnography links her per- 
sonal narrative of combating despair through autobiographical storytelling 
to a familial context of cultural and political repression—the persecution 
of an assimilated, professional German-Jewish bourgeoisie under Hitler. 
For Salomon, remembering requires thinking back through these tan- 
gled familial and political histories and teasing out gaps at the heart of 
family stories to understand and intervene in her marginal place as a 
daughter. Charlotte traces a history that she could know only obliquely 
through postmemory, understanding her girlhood and coming of age as 
marked by the repeated shock of disruption. The death of her mother is 
followed by the hostility of her maternal grandmother Grunwald to the 
stepmother, the brilliant opera singer Paula Lindberg (playfully named 
Paulinka Bimbam in LT), whom her father married when Charlotte was 
thirteen years old. Salomon was admitted exceptionally as a “full Jew” to 
the Berlin Art Academy in 1935, and a year later, she was expelled in a 
climate of increasingly anti-Semitic persecution. In LT, Charlotte, who 
yearns for a mentor in art and life, has a clandestine affair with her step- 
mother’s fortyish voice coach and friend, the charismatic neo-Orphic phi- 
losopher and self-styled ladies’ man Albert Wolfsohn (humorously called 
Amadeus Daberlohn in LT). His extended pronouncements about art, 
life, and love with Charlotte and her stepmother extend through its main 
act. Charlotte witnesses her surgeon-professor father’s firing and, later, 
the family’s shock, when he is detained in the Sachsenhausen work camp. 
In January 1939, when she was twenty-two years old, the family insisted 
that Salomon leave Berlin to join her maternal grandparents living in exile 
near Nice at the villa of an American heiress, Ottilie Moore, whom they 
had met while traveling. The lush sensuousness of the Céte d’Azur stim- 
ulated Salomon’s creativity and enhanced her sense of self, although her 
grandparents’ personal life was filled with tension. Charlotte is depicted 
as struggling against her grandmother Grunwald’s repeated attempts to 
kill herself and being traumatized by her suicide in March 1940. And she 
was further shocked by her grandfather’s brutally delivered revelations of 


? Renov notes that domestic ethnography cannot be “exclusively an exercise in self- 
inscription” because “there is no fully outside position available. Blood ties effect linkages 
of shared memory, physical resemblance, temperament, and, of course, family-forged be- 
bavioral or attitudinal dysfunction toward which the artist—through her work—can fashion 
accommodation but no escape” (142). 
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a maternal family history of suicide. Indeed ber grandfather interprets 
Charlotte through that maternal history and suggests that she has inher- 
ited the familial “nervous tendency” to self-destruction. 

Figure 1 from LT depicts a moment in the family story told by Grand- 
mother Knarre (Grunwald) that Charlotte discovers only after her death: 
that six of her nine family members had taken their own lives. Their faces, 
at the top two-thirds of the painting, are overlaid with rippled red lines, 
and their eyes are closed like death masks. A line connecting their heads 
through the grandmother’s, at the bottom center, with an arrow to Char- 
lotte’s own, at the bottom left, suggests that she is the inheritor of this 
troubled family destiny. In the story her grandmother narrates, Charlotte 
is foreordained to enact the suicidal end of all the women and some men 
in their family. Yet Salomon’s ironic distance in representing the vulnerable 
Charlotte at the end of that line also suggests her critique of this narrative 
of degeneration and doom. When her grandmother’s suicide leaves her 
the lone survivor of the maternal line and Charlotte feels that the world 
has fallen apart, her grandfather brutally proposes that she enact the family 
script, by saying, “Oh, go ahead and kill yourself and stop this idle chatter” 
(4920v, 814). These generational moments contribute to the shaping of 
an extended narrative whose painted pages, overlaid or intertwined with 
lettered captions, represent Salomon’s familial memory as the cultural 
memory of generations of women in her family. 

In response to the personal and political crisis that Salomon was caught 
in, she exerts a degree of agency in performing the story of Charlotte as 
an assertion of artistic identity. Charlotte claims her own “name” as artist- 
author, a refusal to live out the daughter’s role of self-annihilating maternal 
filiation. Near the end of the “Postscript” the narrator declares her ra- 
tionale for creating LT in radical solitude: “I had to go further into sol- 
itude, completely away from all humanity. Then perhaps I could 
find—what I had to find: namely myself. A name for me” (4930-31). In 
naming herself as woman and artist, Salomon also remembers and em- 
bodies a maternal line literally erased by suicidal acts. Shortly thereafter, 
Salomon’s achievement was tragically cut short; in September 1943, she 
was pregnant, and she and her new husband were discovered in hiding, 
arrested by the gestapo, deported to Drancy, and transported to Ausch- 
witz, where she was murdered almost immediately at age twenty-six. Her 
1,325 painted pages, safely hidden during the war, were later given to 
Moore, who gave them to Paula Lindberg in 1961.* The interventionary 


* The introduction to LT chronictes the preservation, discovery, arrangement, and ar- 
chiving of Salomon’s paintings, as docs Pelstiner throughout Ty Paint Her Lift (1994). 
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Figure 1 The caption, overlaid on tracing paper, reads: “One two three four five ax. Can 
all these be witch’s tricks? Now we are just three.” Collection Jewish Historical Museum, 
Amsterdam. Copyright Charlotte Salomon Foundation (Archive no. 4294, Lifi? er Theatre? 
183). 


power of memory work in LT, through which Salomon asserted a name 
and image wrested from the crises of familial and national life while re- 
fusing, to the extent possible, their violent repressions of her history, is 
now a cultural text. In it, Salomon’s performance of identity is contex- 
tualized as a domestic ethnography of changes in the lives of her family 
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and friends induced by the Nazis’ rise to power. But it is also an artistic 
coming-of-age story, a chronicle of mentorship and romance, and a strug- 
gle with the traumatizing, disabling effects of gendered asymmetry among 
women in her family. 

LT is often read as a Holocaust narrative. For example, Felstiner’s 
definitive biography emphasizes the tragic inevitability of Salomon’s des- 
tiny and counterpoints her making of LT to gestapo officer Alois Brunner’s 
relentless search for Jews in southern France. Other critics have empha- 
sized its narrative of artistic personal discovery, reading LT as primarily a 
domestic story.* Surprisingly, until recently, feminist art historians and 
most critics in autobiography studies have overlooked Salomon’s artistic 
and cultural accomplishment. It is unclear whether this is because of its 
unconventional mixed media, its multiple and entangled narratives, or its 
association with Holocaust art. LT is now being reclaimed as a stunning _ 
work of cultural memory. Salomon’s reading ofa familial politics of gender 
against a national politics of religious, ethnic, and ideological persecution 
insists on the linkage of those histories. Thus, in the twenty-first century, 
LT ASE ene oF Ee “presentness” of the past. Its juxtaposition of a 
young woman’s coming-of-age narrative against a context of violence, 
which she resisted internalizing as victimhood, situates its telling in, and 
telling on, familial attempts to keep the daughter silent and submissive. 

The exhibit of 410 of Salomon’s gouaches from LT sponsored by the 
Jewish Historical Museum, Amsterdam (JHM), toured London, Toronto, 
Boston, and New York in 1998-2001 and is on exhibit at the JHM in 
2002. It has brought her work to the attention of a wider Euro-American 
public and stirred debates about her status as a Holocaust victim and 
neglected artist-autobiographer. This increasing acclaim argues for also 


* Literary historian Ernst van Alphen (1996), art critic Raphael Rubinstein (1999), and 
the New York Timses art reviewer Michac] Kimmelman (2000) all argue that Selomon is not 
a Holocaust artist since Lift? er Theatre? predates her own deportation and is primarily 
coocerned with the Knarre/Kann family’s story and Charlotte’s love affair with Daberlohn. 
Int Rogoff points out that LT is “replete with the images and the dramas of everyday life,” 
a family saga that is by turns comic, gripping, tragic, and very personal (2000, 47). About 
thirty images depict family life under the Nams, including marching in the streets of Bertin, 
Keistalloacht, and her father’s arrest and monthlong internment in a labor camp. 

* Salomon is not mentioned in most well-known feminist studies of women artists during 
the last twenty-five years, including those focused on scif-portraiture. But British art historian 
Griselda Pollock has recently given lectures that frame Salomon’s reception of and experi- 
mentation with twenticth-century Expressionism and asert her artistic stature, In literary- 


historical studies, aside from Mary Lowenthal Felstiner’s extensive work on Salomon asan . 


artist-antobiographer of the Holocaust, little attention has been paid to her in accounts of 
Modernist experiments in scif-making. 
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recovering her extended written narrative (in German), not just to con- 
textualize LT but also to focus on its sustained work of cultural memory. 
Salomon wrote the twelve extant pages of the “Postscript”—it breaks off 
and seems incomplete—at a critical period: after her grandmother’s death 
and her sustained work on the gouaches from which LT was assembled. 
The “Postscript” both reflects on the creation of LT from the perspective 
of the artist its persona Charlotte had become and places different em- 
phases on that family story. Salomon uses the process of gaining knowledge 
about her maternal family’s history of suicides to interpret the implications 
of gendered asymmetries in the family and to reflect on those memories. 
The “Postscript” seems to be addressed to Wolfsohn (Daberlohn), her 
Berlin confidante and lover, whose syncretic philosophy of self-forgetting 
and “death” as a step in creative, erotic, and philosophical rebirth is woven 
throughout the “Postscript.” But although most of it addresses a familiar 
“Dy,” at one point Salomon shifts to the formal “Sie,” calling on a larger 
audience to witness her version of family history. The central struggle in 
the “Postscript” is between a paternal figure, her grandfather Grunwald, 
whose oppressive authority she resents and dreads, and a woman, the 
American expatriate Ottilie Moore, whom she presents as an enabling 
model artistically and a material support. In the “Postscript,” Salomon 
both reflects on the post-LT identity of the “name” she has acquired as 
a reflective “I” and struggles with the pressures of that paternalistic legacy 
in the figure of her grandfather, who still menaces her as an embodied 
inheritor of familial desires and designs. 

Salomon wrote the “Postscript” in the fluid, reflexive style of a diary.° 
Its understated, biting irony highlights the pretension and coarseness of 
her grandfather and the pompous rhetoric in which the brutal practices 
of the Nazi state were publicized.’ It is organized into three main parts: 
(1) her postmemory of the family’s history before her birth and a chronicle 
of the conditions of Nazi oppression in her teenage years, entwining per- 
sonal and political histories; (2) her remembering, in the more recent past, 
of her years in exile with her grandparents in Villefranche and Nice, when 


* Philippe Lejeune notes that “the privare diary 18 a practice. . . a way of life, whose 
result is often obecure and docs not reflect the life as an autobsographical narrative would 
do” (1999, 187). In its process of turning oa itself, cxamining questions, motives, feelings, 
the diary’s present-tense “I” is not yet incorporated into the personality. Although diansnc 
writing is scen as “secret” and “sincere,” Lejeune insists that it cannot truly be so because 
it is “motivated by a search for communication, by a will to persuasion” (192) and always 
postulates a reading audience. 

7 Sce Gertrud Koch’s (199-4) discussion of ironic understatement in LT, which Salomon 
also employs in the “Postecnpt.” 
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she observed their conflict with Moore and, after the trauma of her grand- 
mother’s suicide, escaped into solitude to compose and paint LT by work- 
ing out a personal story in dialogue with family history; and (3) her 
present-tense narrative of how living with her grandfather inhibited her 
creative work. In this last part, Salomon’s usually distanced narrative voice 
becomes passionate as she discloses feelings of being terrorized by her 
grandfather and her silent rage in his presence. The “Postscript” breaks 
off in the middle of a statement about her determination to finish LT, an 
impossibility as intensifying persecution by the gestapo forced her and her 
husband-to-be into hiding at l’Ermitage. 

In distinction to LT, the narrative of the “Postscript” centers on the 
gendered conflict between Salomon’s grandfather Grunwald and Ottilie 
Moore. In this version of the family story, Salomon reads him as atways 
having been an interloper, charlatan, tyrant, and liar. Her own dread of 
him strikingly contrasts with his self-centered lack of empathy for his wife 
and daughters. While the painted images of Grandfather Knarre (Grun- 
wald) in LT suggest his brutality, the “Postscript” makes Salomon’s crit- 
icism explicit, further revising the official family story of his wise rationality. 
Similarly, Ottilie Moore becomes a significant figure in the personal my- 
thology of the “Postscript” as a woman caught neither in the self-destruc- 
tive impulses of Salomon’s maternal family nor in what Charlotte in LT 
resented as the strict rectitude of her stepmother Paulinka (Paula) (who 
is not mentioned in the “Postscript”). Moore, represented by Salomon 
as an energetic, wealthy, free-living, passionate American expatriate— 
although Paula Lindberg would later consider her an alcoholic, greedy 
failure—is a kind of new woman, assertive, politicized, on her own. Moore 
not only sheltered Salomon and her grandparents, she also took in many 
orphaned Jewish children and pregnant mothers. And, by buying Salo- 
mon’s work and housing her grandfather, she enabled the creation of LT. 
Salomon presents Moore as a benevolent patron and compassionate social 
activist capable of secing beyond self-interest to imagine a better world. 
She seems to embody for Salomon what Wolfsohn had theorized as a 
philosophy of aesthetics and action to address the violence of a Europe 
gone mad. 

Salomon dedicated LT to Moore in gratitude for her patronage and 
inspiration. Her own project of painting and writing an extended life 
narrative that reworks her inherited role of victim-outsider suggests that 
her refusal of the daughter’s position was indebted to her view of Moore 
as an active, engaged woman unlike those in her family (all of whom, she 
suggests, she “became” in order to imagine LT). Moore is characterized 
as unaffected by grandfather Grunwald’s contempt for her, as behaving 
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kindly to Charlotte and her grandfather after the grandmother’s suicide, 
and as not rejecting Charlotte for siding with her grandparents when they 
left the villa. Salomon and Moore are also erotically aligned in that Moore’s 
lover, the Austrian refugee Alexander Nagler, became Salomon’s lover, 
then husband. Moore is literally a role model of independence, embodying 
resistance to both the grandfather’s tyranny and a familial script of 
women’s marginality and self-sacrifice. In LT, when Charlotte determines 
not to enact her maternal destiny by killing herself in despair, she implicitly 
rejects maternal filiality for the female agency of Moore, who has a “name” 
and, for a while, is able to act in the world. 

The “Postscript” gives few details of Salomon’s aged grandfather Grun- 
wald, but it suggests both his abusiveness and her repugnance. As the 
narrative approaches the immediate past of the life Salomon shared with 
_ her grandfather after her grandmother’s suicide, its shifts in tone generate 
new questions. Her phrases erupt with emotions: rage, grief, beet-red 
embarrassment about having to do unnamed things for him. The questions 
implicit in this story have seldom been broached. Only Ernst van Alphen 
has unambiguously interpreted LT’s painted page when the grandfather 
proposes that Charlotte share his bed after the grandmother’s suicide as 
incestuous. In a gouache of their two figures painted over streams of color, 
grandfather Knarre, clad only in his nightshirt, asks, “What’s wrong with 
sharing a bed with me—when there’s nothing else available? I’m in favor 
of what’s natural.” Charlotte, her back to him as she packs a suitcase and 
prepares to leave, responds, “Don’t torment me: You know—I know 
exactly—what I have to do” (491 5v, 804). A related gouache depicts her 
annoyance in a similar scene at a hotel (4916v, 806). This part of the 
narrative concludes with the grandfather’s brutal suggestion that Char- 
lotte, in her despair about the state of the world, kill herself and get it 
over with (4920v, 814). It is the last group before fifteen pages in which 
only written text is painted. In that section Salomon tells the story of 
Charlotte’s determination not to kill herself but to “undertake something 
wildly eccentric” (4922r, 817) and, as affirmation of her love for Wolfsohn 
(Daberlohn), explore her familial past to “create her world anew out of 
the depths” (4924v, 822), the project that becomes LT. Its last painted 
image is Salomon’s well-known representation of Charlotte as an artist 
looking out to sea, with its title “Leben oder Theater” inscribed on her 
bare back. In merging her persona with the artist-autobiographer, making 
herself through the work, Salomon enacts the creation of the “name” that 
the “Postscript” retrospectively understands as her quest. By juxtaposing 
her withdrawal into solitude and a quest for self to her grandfather’s script 
of symbolic subjection to the family and actual self-destruction in the 
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name of his perverse desire for “what’s natural,” Salomon points up in 
the “Postscript” the context of personal and political struggle in which 
her search for identity was waged. 

The “Postscript” does not name the grandfather’s innuendos as in- 
cestuous, but its focus on Salomon’s pained and angry emotions and its 
stuttering syntax at that point suggest both her shame and her refusal to 
collude in efforts to victimize her. During the long winter she spent alone 
with her grandfather, which her few words characterize as indescribable, 
the grandfather’s aged bodily needs and “natural” desire seem to have 
been experienced by Charlotte as traumatic. This third section of the 
“Postscript” is, then, like its first section, which narrates the life of two 
generations of the Grunwald family by alluding to a story that it is unable 
to be told: why both daughters of a genteel family, Charlotte’s aunt and 
mother, committed suicide as young women. In contrast to grandmother 
Grunwald’s lapse into madness over months during her suicide attempts, 
which LT interprets through a Spenglerian discourse of degenerate mad- 
ness in the familial line as symptomatic of cultural decline, in the “Post- 
script,” the daughters’ suicides puncture the “happy” and “orderly” life 
of the family without warning, and the grandfather cannot respond ad- 
equately even as his wife grieves. In narrating the deaths of her maternal 
ancestors as a generational memory through which she inherits and em- 
bodies family secrets, Salomon’s postmemory both gestures toward and 
hesitates to unravel a central enigma for women in the family’s past. Both 
Charlotte’s repugnance at her grandfather’s “natural” proposal in LT and 
Salomon’s allusions in the “Postscript” to feeling emotionally paralyzed 
around him when they are forced to live together suggest an anxiety about 
his tyrannical power and desire that may indeed have haunted the family. 
The “Postscript” suggests that personal and artistic survival were linked 
for Salomon as conditions for asserting her own “name” and refusing the 
“destiny” of her maternal line. 

A suppressed subtext of the daughter’s dread at the center of the family 
narrative in the “Postscript” might associate Salomon’s representation of 
grandfather Grunwald with the figure of “Daddy” in Sylvia Plath’s poem 
of that name, as Marianne Hirsch has suggested (personal correspon- 
dence). “Daddy” is a Hitlerian character who evokes the speaker’s dread 
and visceral hatred, as “vampire” and “Fascist . . . [with a] brute Brute 
heart” whom she had to symbolically kill in order to write (Plath 1961, 
50-51). In a similar vein, the “Postscript” charts paradoxes of gendered 
postmemory buried in Salomon’s work of cultural memory. Grandfather 
Grunwald is simultaneously a patriarchal authority, a poscur, and, in the ` 
personal politics of the family, a tyrant. The nonfamilial woman, Moore, 
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with whom Salomon aligns against her maternal lineage, becomes a cat- 
alyst for an alternative view of women as artist-agents. While Salomon’s 
artistic and personal survivorship emerges in a moment of political dev- 
astation, the crisis both demanded and enabled her process of generational 
remembering and her reworking of familial amnesia. These paradoxes of 
gendered memory, as Wolf (1984) suggests, are revelatory not only for 
the past but for our own practices of reading Salomon’s quest for a 


“name.” 
Comparative Studies 
The Obio State University 
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Charlotte Salomon 


Trans. Julia Watson 


Charlotte Salomon’s “Postscript” to Life? or Theatre? 


his is the first publication in any language of all of the twelve pages 

that Charlotte Salomon lettered in German, in gouache on paper, 

about the history of her maternal family, the Grunwalds; her expe- 
rience as a German Jew living in exile on the Côte d’Azur of France; and 
her experience during and after the making of Léfs? or Theatre? (LT), her 
extraordinary work of 784 painted and scripted pages with suggested 
music, made between August 1941 and August 1942.’ Salomon’s biog- 
rapher, Mary Lowenthal Felstiner, has dubbed the twelve pages the “Post- 
script” (in distinction to the third part of LT, the “Epilogue”). Because 
the “Postscript” pages were not numbered, critics assume that Salomon 
did not intend them to be part of LT, although, painted in block capital 
letters in gouache on paper sheets about 10 x 13 inches, they resemble 
the fifteen text-only numbered pages near the end of LT. Rather, the 


I am grateful to many people for help with this project. Marianne Hirsch offered inspired 
suggestions on translating Salomon’s vivid, colloquial German. The University of California 
Humanities Research Institute in Spdng-Summer 2001, through the “Confession and Con- 
quest” research group led by Chon Noriega, provided office space and staff support; Ro- 
semaric Neumann helped unravel Salomon’s knotty syntax; and Kathleen McHugh, Catherine 
Komisaruk, and Jennifer González offered suggestions and congenial support. The Melton 
Center for Jewish Studies at The Ohio Stare University generously supported research and 
travel to study the “Postscript.” Above all, I am grateful to personnel of the Jewish Historical 
Museum, Amsterdam, particularly Cécile Boeman, Anton Kras, Irene Faber, and Erik Koop- 
man, for facilitating access to archival materials, and to Ralph Levie, Executive Secretary of 
the Charlotte Salomon Foundation, for permission to publish a translation of the “Postscript” 
and for helpful discussion. Finally, Mary Lowenthal Relstiner’s pioneering research on Sal- 
omon, including fine translations of sections of the “Postscript,” has made subsequent re- 
search both posible and rewarding. 

l This material appears by permission of the Charlotte Salomon Foundation. The “Post- 
script” is archived as nos. 4926-31 in the Charlotte Salomon Archive of the Jewish Historical 
Museum, Amsterdam. Citations of cach painted page of Lifa? er Theatres? arc followed by 
two numbers: first, the archival number asalgned by the Jewish Historical Museum and then, 
for convenience, its page number in the LT catalog. 
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“Postscript” is a metatext that both reflects on LT and moves beyond its 
story of the persona Charlotte Kann, whose emergence as the autobio- 
graphical artist of her family circle’s lives revises the genealogy of suicides 
in the maternal family line. 

The “Postscript” is several things: a distanced, ironic chronicle of Sal- 
omon’s maternal line; an introspective reflection on the emotional and 
spiritual importance, for her, of having made the pages of LT (which she 
did not consider finished); and an introspective diary juxtaposing feelings 
of admiration for Mrs. Ottilie Moore, her American expatriate benefactor, 
and passionate hatred for her maternal grandfather Grunwald (surnamed 
Knarre in LT ). It was probably done after LT and most likely addresses 
Alfred Wolfsohn (Amadeus Daberiohn in LT ), using the second-person 
familiar “Dx,” though at one point it uses “Sse” for a larger audience (sec 
Felstiner 1994, 151-52). The text is in a colloquial German, using dashes 
at the ends of lines more often than commas or periods to punctuate its 
meditative narrative. I have not tried to imitate the syntax of Salomon’s 
sometimes fragmentary prose and have broken lengthy sentences into 
shorter ones. Although there are no illustrations in the “Postscript,” Sal- 
omon alternates the colors made from the red, blue, and yellow gouache 
she used to emphasize phrases, with red or purple often signaling emo- 
tional declarations. At one point, when the text asserts her determination 
to take her life if she is unable to return to work on LT, there is a water 
blot on several letters that, poignantly, seems to be a tear stain. 

The twelve pages of the “Postscript” may be incomplete, breaking off 
at the end of the last known page in the middle of a sentence (“zw,” or 
“to”) about her intent to defy both her grandfather and the Vichy police 
who required that she stay with him. Possibly there were more painted 
pages that brought her narrative up to the present moment of its writing, 
on such matters as life with her abusive grandfather, his death, and/or the 
beginning of her liaison with Alexander Nagler, who became her husband 
and the father of the child she was pregnant with when they were deported 
to Auschwitz in September 1943. But no further pages have come to light. 
In the text of the “Postscript” below, archival and subsection numbers used 
by the Charlotte Salomon Archive of the Jewish Historical Museum (Joods 
Historisch Museum), Amsterdam, are given before each part. The “Post- 
script” pages may be viewed, using those numbers, at the excellent Jewish 
Historical Museum Web site (http://www.jhm-nl) in “collections.” I have 
used footnotes to indicate relevant biographical information, drawn from 
Felstiner’s definitive biography and from archival material. 
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The “Postscript” 

4926 

What makes a human being memorable to you? What makes an earthworm 
worthy of your attention? It took me almost a year to figure out what is 
going on in this strange work of mine—especially in the first pages, its 
text and melody have slipped my mind. . . and the entire origin of the 
work remains shrouded in darkness even to me. 


4927, 1 
We must note that they were living in an exclusively Jewish society, which 
was under severe attack at that time in Germany, above all from a political 
party that came to power shortly thereafter, at the beginning of the first 
painting of our Second Act.” They called themselves the National Socialists 
, and they were so prejudiced that they didn’t even allow Germans to say 
~ “Hello” anymore. Instead, they had to say “Heil, Hitler.” That was the 
name of the founder, the inventor, of this Party. People called their sup- 
porters the Nazis for short. Their symbol was the swastika. 


4928, pt. 1 r 

The world fell apart—but believed it was still standing! Really, as time 
passed, it disintegrated more and more. As people fought everywhere, we 
were living seemingly peaceful lives on the Côte d’Azur. There, my love 
for drawing grew and grew, the more I experienced it as a spiritual act. 
And my grandfather came to symbolize the people I had to struggle 
against. He was someone who had never felt true passion for anything. 
His attractive appearance helped him succeed in work and other things. 
After he married my grandmother, his ambition led him to imagine that 


2 In describing the rise of the Naxis in the 1930s, Salomon switches to the third person. 
“They” are the Salomons, who lived in Charlottenburg, a prosperous artistic quarter of 
Bertin. Although among the assimilated German-Jewish bourgeoisie, after Hitler’s rise the 
Salomons, like all Jews, were exctuded from public life and required to create Jewish-only 
groups; in a rare exception allowed by law until 1936, Salomon attended art school as a 
“full-Jew.” Act 2 refers to the second “act” of the “Prelude,” the first 211 paintings of LT. 
It begins with fourteen paintings (4304—17, 192-205) that focus on the Third Reich: the 
Nazis’ celebratory march through the streets in January 1933, when Hitler became chan- 
celloc, pert of a manifesto from the Nazi paper, Der Stérmer, calling for the destruction of 
the Jews; the firing of her professor father from the university hospiral; and the success of 
“Dr. Singsang,” Kurt Singer, director of the Berlin Municipal Opera and a friend of Saloman’s 
stepmother Paula Lindberg, in getting his bylaws for a Jewish cultural sssoctation (Kister- 

-_bwnd) approved by the minister of propaganda (probably Joseph Goebbels; sce Felstiner 
“1994, 22-24, 32). 
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he was her cultural equal.’ Then it became apparent that there were su- 
icidal tendencies in grandmother’s prominent family. 


4928, pt. 2 

After the deaths of her mother and her brother, grandmother was in 
despair and sought consolation from her husband. This he offered her to 
the limit of his ability, saying: “We just have to take things as they come. 
There’s no need for exaggerated sentimentality—it won’t get us any- 
where.” She seemed content with that and believed she loved her good, 
clever husband. In other ways, they and their two daughters led lives full 
of energy, hard work, and beauty. Every hour of the day was put to use 
and nothing unforeseen dared disturb the holy order of the house. The 
two children were raised with a firm but kindly hand, in accord with the 
best principles and practices of the day. They were good children and 
brought much happiness to their parents’ lives. Early on, the children ` 
showed a keen interest in 


4928, pt. 3 

their parents’ love for the ancient Hellenic tales of Goethe and Schiller. 
Nothing disturbed the calm of their comfortable family life—until sud- 
denly, one day, the younger daughter killed herself.* Of course this was 
also very painful for her father. But we have to take things as they come 
and not try to search for hidden causes. He tried to instill this pearl of 
wisdom in his deeply sensitive wife. . . . Their remaining child was my 
mother, who married my father against their will (because he wasn’t 
wealthy enough). And in the ninth year of her marriage my mother took 
her life." This time it was much more difficult for my grandfather to 


* Selomon uses the word Bildwag, which implies both the education and upper-middle- 

* A reference to Salomon’s mother’s sister, Charlotte Grunwald (surname Knarre in LT), 
who drowned herself m 1913 at age aaghteen. One of the first peinted pages (1998, 4157, 48) 
depicts her as a floating corpec above a seated, grieving mother and child, while father/grand- 
father Grunwald stands aloof. Although a newspaper obituary painted at the center of the 
gouache proclaims “Suicide of an 18 year-old!” Felstiner observes that, in the family, “No one 
spoke of it as suicide” (1994, 4). 

§ When Charlotte was nine, her mother, Franziska Grunwald Salomon (Franziska Knarre 
Kann in LT), committed suicide by jumping from a window of their third-floor apartment, 
a fact that the family withheld from Charlotte. Their notice in the local peper on February 
25, 1926, stated that her mother had died “after a short but difficult illness” (Relstiner 1994, _ 
18). In LT, the mother’s repeated efforts to take her life are graphically rendered in scene 
2 of the “Preinde” (1998, 4176-81, 67-72). 
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4928, pt. 4 

She no longer wanted to live. Trips to the South were proposed. Spain, 
Turkey, and Greece helped bring my grandmother back to life. On one 
of these trips she met a charming young American woman.° Later, when 
my grandparents left Germany because of the Hitler regime, she invited 
them to her home on the Céte d’Azur and fixed up a cottage for them 
in her wonderful garden. There they lived in perfect beauty for three 
years. They were spoiled by the goodness of a woman who, for this act 
of kindness alone, should have earned their lifelong gratitude even if she 
later lost interest 


4929, pt. 1 

in the two ald people because more important things entered her life. 
The two old people could not understand these greater challenges because 
of factors based on differences in education, age, and nationality that 
divide people. I arrived at my grandparents’ just as her interest was turning 
to these other things. Because my grandparents had become accustomed 
to boundless attention from her, they grew very vain, imagining that a 
rich young American woman was so charmed by them she found them 
irresistible! They fell into the trap that often trips people up: they saw 
things only from their own point of view. 


4929, pt. 2 

They could not get outside their own perspective to understand other 
people. And so they overlooked her ability to educate herself while ful- 
filling a need to have living things around her and, motivated by true 
goodness, to work for the common good. Characteristically, she took an 
extraordinary interest in people of every kind and class. Yet, despite im- 
mense financial resources, she lived in despair. She had a need for action, 
for satisfaction, an insatiable curiosity about life itself and what it can offer 
us. This woman must have felt, and feel, deeply disappointed in each of 
the many people to whom she had given a piece of herself—because almost 


everyone abandoned her the way my grandparents did: with ingratitude, 
contempt, and scorn! There were many people in her own house for whom 


é The woman is American heiress Ottie Moore, who owned a villa, Ermitage, in 
Villefranche on the Côte d’Axur near Nice. Her purchase of several paintings helped finance 
and encourage Salomon; LT is dedicated to her (sec gouache 4922, 817), although she is 
not named in it, and it was in her possession after the war Felstiner discusecs her postwar 
poverty and alcoholism, and the antagonism Paula Lindberg felt roward her (1994, 217-18). 
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she had done kind things, and from whom she sought help when she 
herself wasn’t well—as she stood there like a stranger in her own house 


4929, pt. 3 

none of them tried to engage the inner life of this rich woman and discover 
how much passion and empathy it took to summon her abundant energy. 
What a strong desire to do good must have driven her! Moved by the 
horrors of wartime, she took in children who had become poor homeless 
people like us and educated them in her home as if they were her own.’ 
She gave them gymnastic and music lessons, nice clothes, cleanliness, 
sports of all kinds, dancing, etc. With the many resources available to her 
she also wanted to reawaken the joy of living in adults. But even she forgot 
the need to focus on every living thing, to let go of self-involvement 


4929, pt. 4 

in order to understand what would be best for others. One time when I 
asked her about the profession of a young man she had taken in as a 
caretaker for her group of children, she asked me, “What does it matter 
to me what someone used to be in his earlier (normal) life, or is now? 
He is a poor wretch who can help me and his comrades, so he should be 
happy here.” But the “poor wretch” showed no interest in the great, very 
personal welfare work of this woman. He didn’t want his work or his 
comrades to benefit her. He didn’t understand this way of thinking. In- 
stead, he just wanted as much for himself as he could get from the passion 
of a slightly crazy, rich American woman. That was just one example, but 
they all acted that way with her. . 


4930, pt. 1 

This train of thought has taken me away from my theme. And yet to my 
astonishment I realize it has only led me deeper into my and your theme, 
dearest friend*—because this person interested me almost from the first 
moment I met her. I found many of your ideas in her. I belonged, however, 


” Ottilie Moore sheltered Jewish children at the villa from 1939 until her departure in 
October 1941. Her nephew Wally Moore estimated that she took in more than three hundred. 
children and that more than thirty were there at any given time, along with women about 
to give birth (Pelstiner 1994, 131-33). 

* The “dearest fnend” is probably the family’s fortyish friend Alfred Wolfsohn, called 
Amadeus Daberichn in LT (Relstiner 1994, 151). Salomon had not scen him since leaving 
Berlin at the start of 1939, but in LT ber protagonist conducts an extended dialogue with 
bim about art and life, as well as 2 clandestine affair. In 4931, she addresses him in the 
familiar pronoun (Dick), as Charlotte Kann began to when they became lovers. 
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to the category of people, like my grandparents, who sought their own 
advantage. I couldn’t bear living with my grandparents, who took ev- 
erything from this woman and at the same time in her hearing said the 

" meanest things about her. So I helped to increase the rift between them, 
and I knew just how to pull the strings of my theatrically inclined 


4930, pt. 2 


grandparents. I appealed to their sense of honor about being kept by 
someone they despised. So we moved away.” And then came the death 
of my grandmother. The woman [ve described to you came to us at 
once—and I slammed the door in her face because, still stunned by the 
terrible revelation of the facts,” I felt instinctively that the situation, and 
the conflict with this person, had given grandmother the last push toward 
doing—what she was destined to do. Afterwards, things grew very ugly 
` between my grandfather and me. Although 


4930, pt. 3 

I had certainly thrown her out in a most hurtful way, she returned several 
times. She didn’t want to throw charity at us. Honestly, she was the only 
person who took some pleasure in my drawings. She bought several of 
them and hung them in her house, nicely framed." Later she observed 
that living with my grandfather was making me sick. Although she knew 
his character, she took him back to her own house, where, he behaved 


’ The Gronwalds and Charlotte moved from Ottihe Moore’s villa in Villefranche to Nice 
carly in 1940, settling in “an old quarter of Nice on the Rue Neuscheller, an uphill lanc of 
worn mansions . . . No doubt they hardly left their flat” (Felstiner 1994, 107). A short 

~ time later, grandmother Grunwald began suicide attempts; on March 20, she jumped from 
a window to her death (Relstiner 1994, 112). 

2 ‘This phrase alludes to the moment in LT when, after a suicide attempt by Charlotte’s 
grandmother, the grandfather revealed a shocking history of family suicide. In the “terrible 
revelations” paintings (1998, 4860-65, 747-53), his grinning portrait heads multiply from 
onc to twenty as he narrates the suicides of both of their daughters; grandmother Grunwald’s 
brother, uncle, sister, and sister’s husband; and, with the deaths of her niece and nephew in 
the 1930s, all the surviving members of her maternal family, duc to a “nervous malady” (eas 
nervésen Gründen). His clinical story contrasts with Grandmother Knarre’s (Grunwald’s) 
sorrowful narration of therr surcidal genealogy end the infinence of the dead on the living, 
including Charlotte. Feistiner explores this theory of “degencration” in the family line and 
societal patterns of high suicide rates emong Jewish women in carly twentieth-century Ger- 
many (1994, 3-18, 102-15) 

H Relstiner interviewed Wally Moore, who recalled Selomon’s pastels of children, the 
garden, the countryside, and the sca as “quiet, conventional” (1994, 126). She cites Paula 

~ Lindberg’s remark on visiting Ermitage after the war: “The whole house was full of pictures 
Lotte had done” (218). 
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very badly. He stole fruit from the cellar and accused the children of 
having done it. 


4930 pts. 3-4 

He took particular pleasure in speaking badly about his hostess to her 
servants. He completely forgot that behaving this way did not complement 
his awe-inspiring long beard and the attitude of “culture” he had so fully 
assumed. There was no other way—he had to move back in with mell]]!!! 
At this time I began work on the pages gathered here. I was devastated 
when I realized that my old despair about certain people was gaining the 
upper hand again and making me relapse into a slow, deathlike lethargy. If 


4931, pt. 1 

I can’t enjoy my life and work, I will kill myself. I am living only for you, 
to prove that people need mentors. I was despondent—I had enough time 
for work, but I could not do it. Around him a paralyzing stupor overtook 
me again. Then she came back, and this time I spent several months 
there.” It was summer. There were trees and sky and sea. I saw nothing 
else. Only colors, paintbrush, you, and this.’ People, everyone, became 
too much for me. I had to go further into solitude, completely away 


4931, pt. 2 

from all humanity. Then maybe I could find what I had to find: namely, 
myself—a name for me. And so I began Life and Theater.* It was—no, 
I can’t say that, one rarely dreams of perfection. The war raged on and 
I sat there by the sea and looked deep into the heart of humanity. I became 
my mother, my grandmother, in fact I was all the characters who take 
part in my play. I learned to travel all their paths and become all of them. 
Months passed, and I was far from finished. Often letters from my grand- 
father arrived 


4931, pt. 3 
threatening, mean-spirited letters. Also, the police would not allow me 


2 Felstiner notes that “at the end of 1941 [Salomon] found a littl hotel called La Belle 
Aurore, ‘Beautiful Dawn,’ in the resort town of St. Jean Cap Ferrat” overlooking the Med- 
iterranean, where, its owner recalled, she “painted all the time, always while humming” 
(1994, 141-42). She stayed there until late 1942, when she returned to her grandfather in 
Nice (164). 

4 “This” is the gouaches of Léfs? er Theatre? 

* Salomon joins “Life” and “Theater” with “and” here unlike the oppositional “or” of 
the work's title; here also there is no question mark. 
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to stay away from him for long because my residence permit was approved 
only to care for him. My happiness came to an end. From unending to 

_ over, from brilliant sunlight to gray night, back to my grandfather playing 
his “theater of educated, cultured people” act. The woman to whom my 
book is dedicated had, in the meantime, departed. She left behind just 
one friend, whom I had no idea how to approach.” 


4931, pt. 4 

I was in despair. To have gained insight into everything, and then have 

to return to take care of this “puppet.” It was a winter that few people 

could have endured. Lost in a profound stupor, unable to lift a finger. 

Everything I did for my grandfather made me blush. I was sick. I was 

constantly bect-red. with mute rage and grief. Spring arrived.’* I had to 

finish it! Whatever it costs. What do I care about the police, grandfather. 
` I must go back to... 

Comparative Studies 

The Obto State University 
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enders of the Tower. In French, /es tours enter the phrase in the 

feminine, with their feminine gender, as they have ever since they 

made their first apparition in Latin, terris; they were called rris 
and they resonated in such a feminine way that they even served to des- 
ignate the Virgin Mary by antonomasia: Tørris eburnea, ivory tower, do- 
mus aurea, house of gold. 

In French we have always spoken of twins in the feminine, fømelles, 
the Twin Towers, T.T. being two sisters. So beautiful. Like two indestruc- 
tible Babels. 

And yet what caused the seduction of the T.T., the fascination they 
exerted in the entire world? Sexual ambiguity. The representation at once 
obvious and hidden of the mystery of the Phallus. The towers embodied 
phallic power in all its ever disquieting complexity: there is nothing as 
fragile as the erection, properly or figuratively. 

The T.T. were the figure par excellence of triumphant, therefore threat- 
ened, power. 

To tower over: as soon as one towers one attracts castration. The T.T. 
figure combines the theological, the political, the economic, the sexual, 
and the erotic. 

The T.T. attracted looks, desires, love, therefore, they aroused the death 
drive. 

I loved the T.T. tenderly. As did millions of human beings. At Windows 
on the World one could believe for a few instants one was equal to the 
gods. Image of triumph, soaring, jubilation, beauty, detachment. Ana: 
trembling. I only went there with a person I love. Fearing for life. 

The terrorists also loved them, but isversely, with hate: they were not 
mistaken in their choice of object. To satisfy their castrating rage, the 
Islamists and their totalitarian-macho ideology, their theophallocratic one- 
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upmanship, could only choose this ambiguous phallus at once domeus 
auren, house of gold, temple of riches, and ivory tower of feminine grace. 
In my eyes the T.T. have always shown their vulnerability and their sexual 
ambivalence. They were two in order to express the couple, multiplication, 
fertility. Fragile pride. 


Theater. What shakes us is the theatricality of tragic events. Battle of 
signs. Masks: the Islamists’ spectacular and overinvested beards as if one 
could not be a man without exhibiting that one is hiding one’s genitals. 
On the opposite side the beardless American, short hair, short nose, the 
other version of the phallus, the one the beards consider to be obscene. 


Idols. Murderous fanaticism wants a sacrifice. Just as the Taliban 
dynamited the great Buddhas, they pulverized New York’s great divinities. 
Paradox: to attack these monuments is to acknowledge their “power,” 
it is really an act of faith, an auto-da-ft. One only destroys what one believes 


$m. 


Twins. Enemy twins, American world politics and totalitarian Islam- 
ism are powers that mirror cach other. What do the Twin Powers have 
in common? 

(1) The tremendous ignorance about the other side of the world. About 
the other culture. About the other human being. (2) The shoring up of 
the sociopolitical scene by the primacy of religion. The idea that “God” 
is with one and against the other. (3) And thus the possibility of main- 
taining in one’s Law capital punishment, symptom of the lack of the ability 
to identify with the other’s suffering. N.B.: The United States, like a 
certain number of Arab-Islamic countries (and like China), has still not 
reached the age of human respect. Those who govern lack the vital pes- 
station called compassion. They do not know doubt. 


Natveté or war. Like a blind giant who strikes wildly at the Afghan 
caves. One understands his pain, but it drives him mad. 


Asto-immunity. In the United States one can no longer act as if one 
did not know that it is the United States itself that nourished, raised, 
armed, its own executioners. Ignorant American global speculation 
erected the T.T.’s pyre. All the pain that the United States is experiencing 
was suicidally concocted in America’s chemical and political laboratories. 
It is time to stop the suicide. 

Phoenix, One must experience ashes in order to be reborn. I think 
that the horrifying ordeal of September 11 has already given birth to a 
new foundation. A consciousness of what there is in common between 
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the diverse living elements of an immense population. The ordeal must 
not produce nationalism; this would be a pernicious result. I want to 
believe that it will narrow the gap between af human beings. This would 
be the most unexpected revolution: the apprenticeship of philosophical 
curiosity. That being American means being human. 

And the women? As always the fateful seismic event was heralded by 
a real and symbolic massacre of women, the Afghan women. So long as 
it was thought to concern only women, nothing was done. Then in the 
place of women came the Twin Towers, and perhaps it began to be un- 
derstood that those who eliminate their own women, only keeping under 
the shroud-prison the reproductive organ, those who reduce the woman 
to being nothing but uterus without heart without head without members 
are already in the process of destroying after their mothers their brothers, 
thus themselves, whom we are too. In the midst of the anguish will we 
at last begin to cease forgetting? 


October 28, 2001 1 


For RAWA 


Druciila Corneli 


fice many other people who live in lower Manhattan, I saw the sky filled 

with smoke and heard the explosions, which, soon after, I learned were 

the Twin Towers—burning and collapsing. I watched people frantically 
line up in front of pay phones to contact their loved ones. But all the phones 
quickly went dead. With no hope of contacting my daughter’s school, I 
simply took off. I rushed to find my daughter Sarita and several of her 
friends whose parents could not reach the school because lower Manhattan 
had been sealed off from the rest of New York. It felt like a war, and the 
children were terrified. Somehow we made it home safely. 

Playing on the roof of her school where the playground is located, 
Sarita saw the second plane hit the Twin Towers. She is nine years old 
and in the third grade. During the days that immediately followed the 
attacks, we attended vigils in our neighborhood. Since then, Sarita has 
filled our home with drawings of what she saw and what she imagined 
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happened to the people in the World Trade Center. But as more Americans 
seemed certain about how we should respond, I came to realize how little 
I knew about the terrifying realities in Afghanistan. 

So I sought to educate myself. I should say that, like many other 
feminists, I knew abstractly about the abuse of women and children in 
Afghanistan. But that abstraction became horribly concrete to me—I 
could feel it—once I heard the Revolutionary Association of the Women 
of Afghanistan (RAWA) tell their story. Women from RAWA came to New 
York to rally support, to convince the people of the United States that 
there was nothing left in Afghanistan to bomb because the entire infra- 
structure of the country—the economy, the hospitals, the education sys- 
tem, and everything we associate with civil society—had been destroyed 
by the prolonged war with Russia and by the Taliban’s fundamentalist 
regime. Under the Taliban, women have been publicly tortured and ex- 
ecuted for such crimes as walking too fast, carrying a book, or daring to 
go out without a male escort. Women are not allowed to work, and female 
children are not allowed to receive more than a second-grade education. 

Since its formation in 1977, RAWA has fought for secular democracy 
and for the creation of a nonviolent society in which women can participate 
in all aspects of public life. Its members were thus quick to condemn the 
terrorist acts of September 11 as atrocities. And their day-to-day work 
continues to include running underground schools, maintaining under- 
ground gynecological clinics, offering underground psychological coun- 
seling, and giving hope to women and female children whose desperate 
lives all too often end in suicide. Many of the women in RAWA have been 
murdered for these activities. Many others have been exiled. Yet few West- 
ern feminists have paid attention to these efforts—to the bravery of such 
truly revolutionary women. 

One story I heard made my blood run cold and continues to haunt 
my waking as well as my dream life. A woman teacher was teaching cight- 
and nine-year-olds material the Taliban considered inappropriate for 
women to learn—multiplication tables. The school was discovered during 
its working hours. As Taliban executioners began to kill this teacher, she 
struggled to save as many children as she could by throwing them out 
the window. After being shot seventeen times, she finally died. The ex- 
ecutioners forced the remaining children to kneel down and then watch 
their fellow classmates be shot in the head, one by one. 

Clearly, the Taliban has committed crimes against humanity. But since 
its leaders are perhaps the only ones in Afghanistan who have been able 
to sidestep U.S. bombs, the Taliban has not been hit as hard as most 
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Afghan civilians. As I write, the leaders of the Taliban are flecing Kabul, 
having been deposed by the Northern Alliance and the “freedom fighters.” 
The Northern Alliance has begun executing and torturing members of 
the Taliban and others who are trying to escape. It is, according to RAWA, 
no less totalitarian than the Taliban. 

RAWA convinced me that the bombing of the devastated people of 
Afghanistan would not solve the problem of terrorism; it would only bring 
more suffering to those who cannot flee to the hills—women, children, 
and the 500,000 disabled orphans (as estimated by the United Nations). 

RAWA’s voice must be heard and given the respect it deserves in the 
UN effort to establish a humanitarian government in Afghanistan. 
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Gender, Terrorism, and War 


Susan J. Brison 


e Monde procialmed, “We are all New Yorkers.” “We are all Yankees,” 

said a baseball fan in Chicago. After September 11, there seemed to 

be a sudden, if short-lived, consensus about who “we” were: we saw 
the same things at the time of the attacks, and we remembered the same 
images. And when an airliner crashed in Queens on November 12, we 
thought it, too, was a terrorist attack. As a commentator on Cable News 
Network pointed out that afternoon, “We can’t help but see it that way.” 
The appearance of a unified group identity forged by the memory of 
September 11 quickly dissipated with the resurgence of other cultural 
memories—particularly those inflected by nationality, race, and religion. 
But gender was not mentioned much, at least in public responses to the 
attacks. Amid all the attention to the apparent religious and political mo- 
tivations for the attacks, the media didn’t find it particularly significant 
that the perpetrators were all men. I suppose I shouldn’t have been sur- 
prised; since wars and terrorist attacks are virtually always initiated and 
carried out by men, this was not exactly news. But wasn’t it noteworthy 
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that young male Muslim suicide bombers “are usually . . . told that they 
will be greeted by 70 dark-eyed virgins in heaven”?! That the three bi- 
jackers who were at a Daytona Beach strip club and sports bar on Monday 
night and who had attracted FBI attention by allegedly saying “‘Wait until 
tomorrow, America is going to see bloodshed’” had just “spent a few 
hundred dollars on lap dances and drinks”? USA Today commented on 
the apparent hypocrisy of Islamic fundamentalists engaging in such de- 
cadent Western behavior but not on what such behavior means when 
routinely engaged in by “our” men. Why, I wondered, was so much 
attention being paid to the influence of Islam on the suicide hijackers and 
virtually none paid to the influence of gender norms? The perpetrators 
were Muslim men. Why did women of color in the United States have 
to fear being victims of hate crimes if they identified themselves as Muslim 
by wearing scarves in public, while white men here felt free, as always, to 
go wherever they wanted? 

Of course, I am not suggesting that all men are somehow more culpable 
than women in this attack, any more than I would suggest that all Muslims 
are more culpable than non-Muslims. Although only men were apparently 
implicated in this attack, to hold all men responsible would be just as 
misguided as the view of those who considered the attack to justify per- 
petrating hate crimes at home—and waging war abroad—against Muslims. 

This is not to say that we should ignore the gendered aspects of the 
attack and our responses to it: the Times of London reported, on October 
9, in an article titled “Elated Airmen Feel like Football Heroes,” that “for 
one U.S. airman, dropping some of the first bombs on Afghanistan from 
a Bl bomber was ‘like being a football player on Super Bowl day,” and 
that “an aircraft commander described the start of the war as ‘pretty dog- 
gone exciting.’””* In a November 23 article in USA Today, we learned that 
“the Miami Dolphins cheerleaders arrived Wednesday to sign autographs, 
pose for pictures and dance on the ship’s hangar deck.”* When I was in 
high school, during the final years of the Vietnam War, football was talked 
about as if it were war (“Kill Rahway!” “Kill Rahway!” shouted the cheer- 
leaders at the pep rallies). Now war is talked about as if it were football. 

Afghan fighters’ ideals of masculinity were also in evidence: when Kabul 


1 Kevin Sacks, with Jim Yardley, “After the Attacks: The Suspects; U.S. Says Hijackers 
Lived in the Open with Deadly Secret,” New York Times (September 14, 2001), 1. 

2 Jodi Wilgoren, “After the Attacks: The Hijackers, A Terrorist Profile Emerges Thar 
Confounds the Experts,” New York Times (September 15, 2001), 1. 

* Damicn Whitworth, Times (October 9, 2001), 9. 

* Andrea Stone, “No Turkey on Carder until Bombing Day Is Through,” USA Thday 
(November 23, 2001), 4A. 
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fell, the New York Times ran a series of photos of a captured Taliban who 
had been tortured, beaten, shot, and beaten some more: although it was 
not mentioned, one photo showed him naked and bloody from the waist 
down—clearly the victim of sexual violence, most likely castration. The 
accompanying article said there was some concern on the part of U.S. 
officials that the Northern Alliance might be getting a little out of hand. 
And on December 11, USA Today reported that the battered al-Qaida 
soldiers remained “cocky and belligerent”—“My dear brothers, your sis- 
ters could fight better than you!” blared a voice over a walkie-talkie, an 
insult conveyed to the anti-Taliban forces.* 

That “boys will be boys” in a time of war was taken for granted, 
although journalists did seem to see the misogyny in Mohammed Atta’s 
suicide note, and Robert McElvaine, a history professor, wrote in the 
Washington Post that “a kind of religion motivates the Taliban, but the 
religion in question, I'd say, is not Islam [but] insecure masculinity. These 
men are terrified of women.” 

But if the enemy’s masculinity was “insecure,” back home in the United 
States, masculinity, having been sorely tested, emerged newly secure and 
celebrated. What women really want, we were told, is brawny firefighters 
and police officers—strong men to protect them (against whom? other 
strong men’). Michael Kimmel, in a piece in the Chronicle, observed that 
these masculine men, who were so recently maligned by feminists for 
excluding women from their ranks, turned out to be heroes, saving lives, 
risking and losing their own.’ Yes, asa they also fought long and hard to 
keep women out of their ranks. Why can’t we keep these two thoughts 
in our heads at once? 

I don’t really think we’re all New Yorkers, and I’m not a fan of the 
Yankees or any other sports team for that matter. But I do think thar all 
of us—including the women who were kept out of the firehouses and the 
343 firefighters who were killed by the suicide hijackers, the Taliban and 
the Northern Alliance, and the lap dancers and the fighter pilots—are 
victims of oppressive gender norms. Some of us are murdered because of 
them. I can’t help but see it that way. 


Department of Philosophy 
Dartmouth College | 


+ Jack Kelley, “‘Chaos’ in War's Pinal Push,” USA Today (December 11, 2001), 1. 

* See Manreen Dowd, “Liberties: Cleopatra and Osama,” New York Times (November 
18, 2001), sec. 4, 13. 
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Memories In the Making and Other National Fictions 


Chana Kal Lee 


urely | have lived through times politically lonelier than this one, but 

the intense, recent experience makes it hard for me to recall thoee 

other times. Memory erasure can follow shock, so I am not surprised 
that this event looms so large. The casier memories of that day are the 
personal ones: I remember that early-morning phone call from my partner, 
an employee at the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention in Atlanta. 
She mentioned a hijacked plane hitting the World Trade Center in New 
York City. I turned on the television and saw one of the towers on fire 
and another plane flying through the second tower. I was horrified and 
disoriented by it all. We would talk about the event several times through- 
out the day and coming weeks, especially as her agency considered matters 
of personal safety and security for its employees. 

Then came my little brother’s call from Los Angeles. It was several 
minutes after 9:00 AM. eastern time. He hardly ever calls me because of 
some breaking national news. Our “national” tragedies are more local 
and familiar in impact, like police beatings and random neighborhood 
shootings. We have a history of grieving for different reasons and during 
different times, which seldom receive national attention. I figured that his 
coincidental call was another one of those “something is wrong in the 
family” calls that I dread. No, he was calling about the “national emer- 
gency.” After watching the planes crash, he vomited uncontrollably for 
several minutes, this from a black male who holds his brand of restrained 
masculinity sacred. Slowly I started putting my finger on the magnitude 
of the moment in personal and cultural terms. We talked for a bit, and I 
called my mother. Her shock was comparable, although she also had an 
interesting “this is what the world is coming to” attitude. It was less a 
hard, cold political stance than an “I have seen it all, baby, what more 
can the world show me” kind of disposition. Her most emotional moment 
was when she begged me never to fly again. (I gradually confessed to her 
that I was duc to leave town again in ten days, which I did in deep distress 
and guilt.) 

In so many ways, I am comforted that my earliest moments are personal 
ones involving family. But since that moment, I have struggled daily as 
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my private memories have collided with the public memories of a wounded 
nation. I find myself fighting the intrusion of national memories as they 
are being made—memories that are about what U.S. citizens want or need 
to believe about the tragedy, its cause (an incurable hatred of American 
freedom), the “evildoers” who are responsible (those demonic Arabs), 
the oft-displayed public faces of death (mostly white), the bravery of “our 
heroes” (mostly working-class males in uniform), the (financial) generosity 
of “average Americans,” and the praiseworthy leadership of public officials 
(just months earlier the target of criticism from all circles). Many have 
needed to believe that this event happened in a certain way, for certain 
reasons, and that it was met appropriately by a response typical of “the 
American spirit.” 

Something is at once incomplete and excessive about our “national” 
reactions. The political moment is hardly a democratic one for other 
historic memories and reactions. “United We Stand” brings me no com- 
fort. Instead, its arrogant presumption that we speak and feel with one 
voice and one heart offends me. I shudder when I see the U.S. flag 
displayed on cars, mailboxes, T-shirts, bicycles, baby strollers, and ban- 
danas. It has a different symbolism for me. The patriotic moment demands 
that I make certain leaps in how I experience my citizenship, and I cannot 
make those leaps as a black lesbian feminist with a history of collective 
suffering often ignored. “United” since when? For what cause? Under 
whose terms? I feel a moral obligation to grieve the tragic loss of human 
life at the same time that I denounce the multifaceted political reality 
leading up to this horrible (inter)national tragedy. In doing so, I am 
brought back to one elemental truth about cultural memory: it can be- 
come what we need it to be in times of incomprehensible suffering—part 
reality and part fiction, depending on memory’s most familiar tropes of 
race, gender, and nationhood. 
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Now for the Evening News 


Ruth brupé Sanabria 


Tonight we continue 

Our ongoing look 

At terror here, terror there 
Terrorism everywhere 

As antiwar protestors terrorize the nation 
Terror expert Terrence Defort 
Presents an inside investigation on 
How to attack 

A terrorist 

Before 

A terrorist 

Attacks you 

But first we turn 

To Teresa Terrelle who took 

A special look 

At the Latino community 

And the steps these people 

Are taking to prevent 

The terrorist from within, 


‘Teresa, 
. . . Thank you Terry 


Because they look 
Like Islam runs 

In their veins 

They must say 

Their last names 
Louder 

Shave their beards 
And bleach their black 
Till the bodegas run 
Out of Barbasol 
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I asked this young man what he thought: 

“MY NAME IS JOSE, MY NAME IS JOSE RODRIGUEZ, MY 
NAME IS NOT 

MOHAMMAD, MY NAME IS JOSE RODRIGUEZ FROM THE 
BRONX” 


In response to such fearless responses 

The National Rules For Hispanics 

Has just omitted clause U.S..NO:NO#1 
NEVER MENTION WHERE YOU COME FROM 
A new clause requires all Hispanics 

To explicitly explain they are Hispanic 
With a careful note 

To never mention the Moors. 


A woman whose husband was saved by the new clause had this to say: 
“jes my hosban was at work, an four coworkers approach him an say 
ju a fokin moslem mudder fokin terroris’ an my hosban he so smart 
because he know de rule so he say ‘no ju wrong man, Pma latin’ 
an my hosban and he coworkers star laughin . . . is ok now” 


Terry, 

Terrorism hits 

Very close to home 

For these people 

Moet of whom were born 

In terror breeding 
Countries like Nicaragua 

And El Salvador, 
Colombia and Cuba, 
Compton and North Korea 
Many say they’ve come to this country 
Not to make money but to escape 
‘Terrorists 


Mr. Marco, the mayor of the local barrio, concludes the report with this 


promise: 
“We're working round the clock to stop terrorists dead in their tracks 
We've gotten a lot of support from the locals who don’t mind 
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Being stopped and interrogated for their safety 

And I think it’s safe to say that under these circumstances, 

The people can be your worst enemy 

And your best friend, however, we are encouraged 

By the anti-terrorist messages coming from the youth 

Who these days aren’t being caught dead 

Wearing the flags of their foreign mothers and fathers 

Instead they are wearing the latest t-shirts that say 

Tm coming to get you, you terrorist’ or ‘I kick terrorist ass’ 

It’s really heart warming and Pd like to mention 

That we have opened a special INS Terrorist Unit in town and 

Anyone who suspects their neighbor, teacher or co-worker is a 
terrorist 

Can report them. On behalf of all the Latins across the land 

Let me add we are cager to prove once and for all 


That we can be friendly neighbors and good citizens too” 
Now, back to you Terry... 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey | 


Journal Entries: 2001 


Muriel Hasbun 


got out of Drancy by some miracle, not of God. (God belonged to 

his parents.) Escalier 21. Chambre 33. The buildings were drab. In- 
stitutional. It made me sick to know that someone lived there now. The 
French flag flying over the monument to all those Jews incarcerated there. 
Deported and most likely killed by the Nazis. And by the French anti- 
Semitic laws that allowed it (fig. 1). 

Liberté. Egalité. Fraternité. I was four. I remember all the countless 
flags I drew. Vivid red. Rectangles white and blue. Crayon marks all over 
my preschool album. Jardin d'Enfants dE Salvador. 1965. 

July 4. My son waves a small flag he found on the front yard of our 


| Peeters For a whole week. 1941. He 
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Migure1 Mudel Hasbun, Drancy (Ls Drapeau), 1998-2001, from the serics Journal Entries 
2001, a work in progress of digital images (courtesy of the artist). Original in color. 


house. All day long. He’s fascinated by the rhythm, the colors, the stripes, 
and the stars. He’s two. We take a picture. 

September 11. The horror. I feel as if I am back in El Salvador. Afraid. 
Insecure. Hoping nothing else will happen. To me. To my child. My 
husband who finally arrives home that day. Something has changed. 

The flags. They start popping up everywhere. Lawns. Cars. Buildings. 
I can’t stop thinking about Drancy. I am reminded constantly of my 
otherness. Arab. Jew. Salvadoran. The rhetoric on all sides scares me: 
you’re with me or against me. . . 

December 31. My child’s photo stares back at me. He’s waving the 
flag. Like I did. 
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Masculinity, Courage, and Sacrifice 


Marita Sturken 


he date of September 11 has become a marker of change, the day 

when the society we live in was divided into a before and an after. 

On that day, things that had previously preoccupied us seemed so 
trivial as to fade from our consciousness, and other things came into view 
in stunning clarity. Before September 11, the images of gender roles that 
circulated within the media were of casually dressed dot-commers and 
young, professional men and women. After September 11, the images of 
gender shifted to an emphasis on traditional working-class masculinity and 
wives holding down the home front. 

This emergence of the working-class male hero follows several decades 
in which working-class masculinity has been all but invisible in the public 
arena. With the broken postwar promises described by Susan Faludi in 
her book, Stiffed, and the demise of many working-class professions in 
the postindustrial economy, working-class masculinity had been under 
siege for decades.’ Furthermore, the public servants who are now lauded 
in the media, such as the New York City police, had been condemned in 
recent years over a series of scandals about their racism and abuse of human 
rights. After September 11, this tainted image was all but erased, though 
at the cost of many lives. 

Tt is hard to escape the fact that most of those who died on September 
11 were men whose families constituted traditional family structures. The 
image of the firefighters who went into the building that others were 
flecing in fear, who told slow-moving workers in no uncertain terms to 
get out of the building, who carried one hundred pounds of equipment 
up those stairs to their deaths, and who never once questioned that this 
was what they should do—thcy have marked this event as a caution of 
what sacrifice means. 

The image of courage has fixated on the firefighters, but it has also 
included the traders who called home and spoke in loving terms to family 
members when they knew they were trapped, and the airplane passengers 
who decided to fight rather than passively meet their deaths. The men of 


l Susan Faludi, Seiffid: The Betrayal of ties American Mals (New York: William Morrow, 
1999). 
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Flight 93 are now legendary for their physical brawn and for their can- 
do, take-care-of-it spirit. Those who died in the World Trade Center were 
from the scrappy, eager, work-your-way-up-the-ladder segment of Wall 
Street. They were not the privileged figures imagined by the terrorists as 
symbols of American capitalism but ambitious immigrants who lived in 
Queens, New Jersey, and Brooklyn. 

It has been a relief in many ways for people to embrace this image of 
working-class masculinity—it is profoundly comforting to think of these 
men who were protective, courageous, and selfless. They are all father fig- 

` ures, the men we wish we had known or could have been. We cannot let 
go of them; we need them so profoundly in the light of the uncertainty 
we face, the untrustworthiness of our leaders, and the emerging under- 
standing that no one can protect us. Yet, we have to look behind this image 
of courageous masculinity to what it leaves out. The stories of the women 
who died on those planes, in the Pentagon, and in the World Trade Center 
have not moved us as a public to the same degree. The women who worked 
in the towers ranged from professionals to secretaries, and they were filled 
with the same dreams of moving up. I heard one truck driver who was 
hauling debris say that he keeps thinking about those girls from Staten 
Island who rode in on the ferry wearing their sneakers and worked up in 
the big towers as secretaries and how no one had mentioned them. 

While the stories of September 11 have begun as an embrace of working- 
class men who lost their lives, they may, over the years, be replaced by stories 
of the women that they left behind. The Widows of 9/11, led by the many 
widows of the 543 firefighters who died at the World Trade Center, are 
emerging as a powerful force in New York, and it may be that the future 
of downtown Manhattan will be dramatically influenced by their feeling 
that the site belongs to them. Here, we are called on to recognize the other, 
less visible, aspects of courage—the courage to get up in the morning, to 
try and help one’s children get through the day, and to persevere in the 
face of loss. 
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Quotidian Warfare 


Mary Pat Brady 


n the days immediately following the destruction of the World Trade 
Center and damage to the Pentagon, many in the media and the gov- 
ernment invoked a gendered memory, a memory that stood in for more 
direct expressions of desire for vengeance, a memory that conjured up 
several prior wars but simultaneously forgot the paradigmatic war on which 
the rapidly declared “War on Terrorism” depends. While the news media 
proffered versions of “Remember the Alamo,” George W. Bush quoted 
Western movies, apparently imagining himself as a mythical Western sheriff 
summoning a posse. As if to reinforce the masculinist resonance of these 
Narratives, posters featuring Osama Bin Laden and the words “Wanted: 
Dead or Alive” appeared on the sides of heavy equipment in Brooklyn. 
Similarly, ubiquitous commentators analyzed the newly declared War on 
Terrorism in terms of the Gulf War, the Vietnam War, and World War I. 
This gendered memory, however, depends on a repressed memory. 
The more important paradigm, the now nearly twenty-year-old model 
for Bush’s offensive, the model for his efforts to rewire not only foreign 
policy but also the U.S. and world economies as well as civil liberties, has 
largely gone unremembered. The “War on Drugs” functions as the critical 
but disavowed model for this latest offensive. Disavowal of the War on 
Drugs cannot be attributed to mere oversight; rather, such forgetting is 
crucial to the institutionalization of the War on Terrorism because the 
former is hardly a symbol of uncontested success and might even be an 
embarrassment were it acknowledged as the touchstone for this new 
Ror example, we can’t fully understand the speed by which Congress 
ratified presidential initiatives if we don’t attend to this older, lengthy war. 
For in a similar manner, proponents of the War on Drugs have repeatedly 
drawn on narratives of emergency to revise foreign policy, civil liberties, 
and the economy. Beginning in 1986, Congress rewrote search and seizure 
laws, asset forfeiture laws, terms of imprisonment, financial disclosure and 
money laundering laws, and many protections to civil liberties, all in the 
name of managing a crisis said to threaten the “vital interests” of the 
nation. The Supreme Court overturned challenge after challenge to these 
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laws in the name of the emergency status of the war. The United States 
used the War on Drugs to refine its relationships with Latin American 
nations in particular, but with the rest of the world as well. The United 
States authorized military deployments to battle opium, cocaine, and ma- 
rijuana harvests; demanded finer and finer accounting of national efforts 
to eradicate narcotics production and tied these to trade and aid pacts; 
and demanded that nation after nation establish like-minded antidrug laws 
(“you're either with us or against us”). The War on Drugs has also been 
used to justify rewiring the economy by changing federal spending pat- 
terns—efforts highly popular with Congress and each of the four presi- 
dents presiding over the war. Not only through prison construction pro- 
grams but also through the enhancement of police forces, the dramatic 
growths of budgets for the DEA, the FBI, the Border Patrol, and other 
policing agencies, the federal government has redirected the national econ- 
omy by siphoning away monies that might have been spent on public 
health, education, foreign aid, worker training, social security, infrastruc- 
ture improvements, and other programs. 

Furthermore, the War on Drugs reinforces the masculinism and essen- 
tialism of the mythical white hero. Briefly put, narcotics have been crim- 
inalized in part through stories of fear—fear of virginal white teen girls 
being led to lives of prostitution and addiction because of marauding drug 
dealers (typically represented as men of color). These stories prompted 
white men to reassert control of white women and the nation at large by 
policing controlled substances, imprisoning men of color at dispropor- 
tionate rates, and burying this battle under an avalanche of stories of crisis- 
ridden families, cities, and nations. If the gendered history of the War on 
Drugs largely lies buried, it nevertheless remains a potent cultural trope. 
This gendered history, whose continued resonance films such as Steven 
Soderbergh’s Traffic exemplify, has reinvigorated the masculinism of white 
male identities and further strengthened support for the War on Terrorism. 

Perhaps the War on Drugs’ greatest achievement has been to make war 
familiar and largely banal—iess terrifying. While this memory-nonmemory 
of the War on Drugs does not explain away the War on Terrorism, it may 
help us better understand the anemic, confused response of the Left to 
the new war—the Left responded in much the same way the first time 
around. 
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Ground Zero 


Diana Taylor 


he collapse of the World Trade Center created a giant hole in lower 

Manhattan and an even larger one in the U.S. imaginary. Language 

of lack—ack of good information, lack of security, and lack of medical 
readiness in the face of biological terrorism—flooded the public sphere. 
Lacks cry out for redress, and holes, as everyone knows, need to be filled. 
Even though neither the politicians nor the press specifically feminized 
the lack, it was clear that it conjured up all the “feminine” adjectives we’ve 
seen so often—weakness, vulnerability, suffering, mourning, and fear. The 
response, not surprisingly, was testosterone driven. This was a time of 
national bodybuilding, and a New York Times article on September 12 
stated that “the coming days will require [Bush] to master the image of 
sturdy authority and presidential strength.” "Images of heroic men in uni- 
form rushed to confine the catastrophe to “ground zero.” The front page 
photo on the New York Times on September 13 shows an army of men 
amidst a sea of rubble. On September 15, it’s Guiliani, Bush, and Fire 
Commissioner Von Essen looking at the wounded site with grim deter- 
mination. “Bush tells the military to ‘get ready,” says the New York Times 
headline of September 16. The front cover of Time magazine’s special 
issue of September 24 depicts Bush, standing on the ruins, holding the 
U.S. flag resolutely over his head. U.S. News and World Report that same 
weck has a firefighter hanging an enormous flag high over the eerie remains 
of the crumbled towers. The New Republic that week features a woman 
on the front cover—well, a symbolic woman. The Statue of Liberty holds 
her burning beacon high, the tall towers lit up behind her. On her body, 
the words: “It happened here.” 

Should the instant feminization of loss surprise us? Or the masculinist 
rush to save the day? Hardly. At most, it seems a little out of step with 
other gendered representations in the context of the September 11 ca- 
tastropbe—that is, missing persons posters depicting women as profes- 
sionals rather than as wives and mothers. Nonetheless, it is interesting 
how quickly the official scenario of active men rescuing vulnerable women 


1 Elisabeth Bumiller with David E. Sanger, “A Somber Bush Says Terrorism Cannot 
Prevail,” New York Times, September 12, 2001, Al. 
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was reactivated. For an event labeled “unprecedented,” “singular,” a wa- 
tershed that changed everything forever, it is clear how little the logic of 
justification has changed and how much it relies on gendering self and 
other. The attacks immediately triggered the same old scenario: evil bar- 
barians, threatened damsels, and heroic males drawn from a repertoire of 
frontier lore. “Evil” wrongdoers attack the righteous defenders of manifest 
destiny or, in Bush’s words, “the brightest beacon for freedom and op- 
portunity in the world.”? His claim that the peace-loving, virtuous United 
States will “go forward to defend freedom and all that is good and just 
in our world” sounds prophetic. But it points backward as much as it 
points forward. It’s the language that justified the “race of hardy pioneers” 
(Anglo-Saxons) fighting off “barbarians” and “savages” (racially de- 
graded), that justified expropriating “unused” lands held by Native Amer- 
icans and Mexicans, and that justified killing these populations based on 
claims that the evildoers had abducted white women. In 1898, images of 
Uncle Sam and Lady Liberty continued to justify the U.S. colonial dom- 
ination of Puerto Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines. These scenarios of 
gendered and racial domination are so predictable that we could write the 
script. The fetishized male in uniform saves the lady from the dark men- 
acing other, though we all know it’s about territorial control and oil wells. 
Who knows what havoc the United States is currently unleashing in the 
Middle East in the name of virtue and freedom. In the nineteenth century, 
like today, spectators who withheld approbation were accused of “trai- 
torous anti-Americanism.”* Perhaps we could claim that this event pro- 
vided an interesting twist—now the rescue operation extends to women 
who are not “our” own. Images of smiling Afghan women peering shyly 
out from behind their veils suddenly made many in the United States feel 
better, though feminists throughout the world and in the United States 
had long urged their governments to intervene to help. Laura Bush came 
out of her compound to address the U.S. nation about the need to support 
women (over there). 

These tired scenes from what we hoped were past imaginaries are rean- 
imated in the present. Ghostly scenarios haunt and activate our politics. 
Recycled images and ideologies pass as “new,” unprecedented, for the 


2 “Bush’s Remarks to the Nation on the Terrorist Attacks,” New York Times, September 
12, 2001, A4. 

* Sce Anders Stephanson, Manifes Destiny: American Exponsionism and the Empire of 
Right (New York: Hill & Wang, 1995), 44. 
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first time. But ghosts, like performance, are never for the first time.* Weve 
seen it all before—the fantasies that shape our sense of self, of community, 
that organize our scenarios of interaction, conflict, and resolution. 
“Ground zero”—simultaneously a crime scene, a war zone, and quasi- 
sacred site of mourning—becomes also a site of erasure. While thousands 
of innocent victims lie in the rubble, so does a violent history of gendered 
and racialized politics between “good” and “evil,” “justice” and “terror,” 
and “us” and “them.” So here we are, looking at the sacralized remains 
that provide the authenticating materiality needed to animate the resus- 
citations and sustain the performance of retribution. 
Back to ground zero? 
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Nine Eleven: An Ethics of Proximity 


Hannah Naveh 


his is a personal account of my feclings, not an analysis of the “Amer- 

ican Condition.” Because I am a woman from Israel, my account is 

contextualized in sensitivities that are peculiar to the “Israeli Con- 
dition” as I experience them here and now. It is therefore perhaps better 
read as a critique of the self. 

A powerful subject can determine the border between himself and the 
other—that is, he can decide where he “ends” and where the other “be- 
gins.” If powerful enough, he may push this frontier beyond his physical 
home and homeland, thus enlarging his territorial contro! by projecting 
himself over space outside of his physicality and infusing (infecting?) it 
with himself. This prerogative is one aspect of his power to map the world 
and to determine effective, if not formal, borders. One effect of these 
projected borders is to keep the other as distant as possible from home 


* Richard Schechner defines performance: “Performance means: never for the first time. 
Tt means: for the second to the nth time. Perfomance is twice-behaved behavior” (Between 
Theater and Antirepelagy [Philadeiphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1985], 36). 
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and from what is regarded as the domestic body. Thus the proximity of 
the other is not felt at home. 

America has enjoyed an “objective” distance from the rest of the world, 
determined by two oceans. This enabled America to project its power from 
the “continental USA” to spaces far away from home, to “the rest of the 
world,” incorporating many distant others into the American project of 
globalization without significantly harming the feeling of a safe homeland. 

In this sense, America had no feeling of its physical borders since they 
were not seriously questioned, infringed on, challenged, or agitated—save 
Pearl Harbor, which has been cited over and over again after 9/11. Any 
agitation of U.S. agency happened far away on its projected borders, 
creating a U.S. front far removed from U.S. territory. America’s front was 
in Somalia, in Iraq, in Iran. Not in New York. “Home” was sweet and 
safe, and its intactness was assured in the American imagination “from 
sea to shining sea.” No other could really come close. 

September 11 has violated and shattered the confidence of the United 
States in the total security of its territorial body. The sense of being violated 
has permeated U.S. domestic space by and large—every “place” as well 
as every “in-between” has become suspect of infection: the work space, 
the leisure space, the home space, the commuting space, the consuming 
space. In responding to this blow by advancing the “War against Terror,” 
the United States resorted to its conventional power-projection pol- 
icy—not innovative, not creative, very much business as usual. Yet the 
ultimate and illuminating transformation, which conceptualizes America’s 
new sensitivity, is the creation ofa federal agency for “Homeland Security.” 
Suddenly, and notwithstanding the pushing of the frontier to distant Af- 
ghanistan, the nonvirtual border of America has viably moved itself from 
the far away outside to the very core of inside America. September 11 
has wrenched the prerogative of defining its home borders from America 
and handed it over to the other, forcing Americans to look over their 
shoulders inside the home. This other has done nothing less than refuse 
to allow America to signify world space, to saturate and striate it with its 
maps, to determine a distance between itself and others. It has done so 
by forcing its proximity on and in America—a proximity of difference 
America was not prepared for. It has also exposed the bias of globalization 
and brought in its aftermath—with the harassment of American others at 
home—the exposure of the bias of American multiculturalism. 

Obviously, the other was reacting to some kind of understanding of 
having its own borders violated by American encroachment. The other 
had felt America’s deterritorialization of its integrity within its borders to 
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be damaging. The other felt that its space was infringed on. The sheer 
magnitude and brutality of the reaction prevented understanding of its 
nature as a political “reaction” and posited it as an original sin against 
humanity, as a self-willed proactive strike against an innocent (and be- 
nevolent) entity; nevertheless, I believe we should take full account of the 
murderous blow as an insistence on borders by subverting America’s pre- 
rogative to determine its distance from others. This projection of power 
from another mainland reminds us that someone else out there is not 
happy with American closeness. 

And so this has become a boys’ game—a push and shove over territory, 
a resistance of proximity. The name of the game is each side calling the 
other a “terrorist.” 

My experience has taught me that women, as a rule, are less insistent 
than men on their personal space: they allow close proximity to their 
bodies significantly more than men do, they are socialized to being 
touched, petted, hugged, kissed, pawed, fondled, and to submit to body 
contact. They are permanently in a state of having their borders defined 
for them by others and their space infringed on, only rarely calling it 
“terror.” They are of course so socialized to allow and to accommodate 
free-range activity and power projection for men. And yet, ultimately, 
women’s ethics of proximity teaches them to lessen the tension and dif- 
ference between themselves and others: their self-projection is inevitably 
interactive and reciprocal—and needs no police to regulate it. Men, on 
the other hand, react aggressively to uninvited closeness to their body and 
regard proximity as an infringement of their territorial rights and as a 
threat to their embodied and symbolic identity. They set their own borders 
and insist on a heightened sense of difference and distance as a necessary 
safeguard to their well-being. Hence, home militias and domestic security 
police. 

Can applying this gender differential (and its variations and derivatives) 
as a critical tool to 9/11 enable us to address the question of borders and 
to suggest an ethics of proximity as a policy for America—both within 
and without its continental body? 
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“They are all sodomitesi” 


Caria Freccero 


wo images: a cartoon of Osama bin Laden being sodomized by a 

U.S. bomb with a picture of the penetrated twin towers in the back- 

ground, and a news shot of a bomb headed for Afghanistan with the 
words “High Jack this Fags” scrawled on it. 

In Sex and Conquest, Richard Trexler, a social historian, describes what 
he calls a regime of penetrative penality that understands the anal pene- 
tration of males by males in heteronormative contexts as a form of pun- 
ishment for various crimes, especially theft." Here sodomy is a form of 
humiliation, the subordination of an inferior male (the penetrated) to a 
dominant one (the penetrator). Perhaps this is a sufficient explanation for 
the curious linkage of sodomy, the suicide attack, Osama bin Laden, and 
Afghanistan. And, yet, is it not strange that these events should be un- 
derstood as a sodomitic encounter between men? 

In Sodometries, Jonathan Goldberg analyzes the excessive deployment 
of sodomy in accounts of European encounters in the New World.”The 
alleged first letter Cortez sent back to Spain proclaims: “They are all 
sodomites!” Goldberg proposes the rhetorical figure of the preposter- 
ous—the confusion of before and behind—as the logic at work in the 
discourse of conquest. Preposterous evokes sodomy. Preposterous is also 
both spatial (a displacement) and temporal (a reversal). The conquerors 
use the accusation of sodomy—that preposterous act—to rationalize their 
slaughter of the people so accused: these people have perverted nature 
and thus deserve to be exterminated. Thus the accusation of sodomy is 
a ruse of power, a post hoc construction of a sodomitical body to justify 
subsequent conquest and penetration. Preposterous logic, indeed. Gold- 
berg suggests that what marks the indigenous man as sodomitical is also 
the spectacle of a pierced and porous male body, a male body riddled with 
holes. He writes, “as the Spaniards see them, these violated bodies register 


> Richard Trexler, Sex and Conquest: Gendsred Violence, Political Order, ond tie European 
Canquest of the Americas (Ithaca, N.Y.: Comell Umversity Press, 1995). 

? Jonathan Goldberg, Sedemetrisc Rengisancs Texts, Modern Sexualities (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1992). 
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a resistance to Spanish violation” (196) and thus offer to some extent “an 
uncanny mirror of Spanish desires, above all, the desire to violate” (197). 
Goldberg pauses on a moment of disavowed identification that might be 
said to precede the absolute opposition between “them” and “us” and 
argues that the annihilative energy aimed at the sodomitical male body 
tries to efface this identification. Finally, the discourse on sodomy is also 
linked to the Aztec practice of human sacrifice, a linkage we might want 
to think about in relation to the consternation around the self-sacrificing, 
suicidal nature of the 9/11 attacks. 

In the cartoon that depicts the towers penetrated by planes and Osama 
bin Laden penetrated by a bomb, the identification between the sodom- 
ized America and the sodomized Osama bin Laden is made explicit. He 
did it to us; now we are going to do it to him. In this cartoon, “we” 
admit that we have been fucked. In the moment before “our” counter- 
attack, there is the spectacle of an identification. The rage exhibited in 
the cartoon and the bomb scrawling stems in part from the suicidal nature 
of that attack—these are already sacrificed bodies that consequently have 
eluded our desire to annihilate them. They must be cowards, because they 
clude us. Preposterous logic. 

That the World Trade Center towers are phallic symbols might seem, 
at first, the obvious association, and it is one that has been made: Lizzie 
Borden, in a 1983 film, Bors in Flames, links the towers to phallic power 
when the women’s army in a postrevolutionary democratic socialist United 
States decides to bomb the towers. But in the semiotic logic of the cartoon, 
the towers are the penetrated “body” of America. We are all sodomites, 
too. 
The old discourse of penetrator and penetrated is problematic when 
deployed in the context of Western modernity’s current understanding of 
gay identity. Constructions of modern Western homosexuality in the 
United States do not distinguish between the penetrator and the pene- 
trated when it comes to the designation “homosexual”—you are one, 
whichever position you assume. So if we revivify the dead metaphor “fag” 
on the bomb (an American catachresis for coward), then we are left with 
the notion that the U.S. military understands itself to be engaged in (albeit 
homicidal) homosexuality. This is probably related to the debates about 
gays in the military; it is also a frightening statement about how military 
masculinity conceives of sexuality as lethal penetration. 

I come back to the question with which I started. What does it mean 
that a certain U.S. cultural imaginary associates this attack with being 
sodomized and sodomizing in return? How might we think about the 


A 
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lethal impulses of a masculinity shored up by a homophobia that is also 
a disavowed identification? And is this only about “sexuality”? 


Department of Literature 
Department of Women’s Studies 
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Cultural Amnesia: Memory, Trauma, and War 


Janice Haaken 


hile | wes doing research in Guinea in the summer of 1999, a village 

woman informed me of a legend told throughout West Africa. “It is 

not good to send your children to America,” she said, “for in America, 
they bury Africans in shallow graves.” Long after returning to the United 
States, this image of Africans buried in shallow graves haunted me. As a 
metaphor the image evoked American amnesia over slavery and colonial 
exploitation—the refusal to mourn and make reparation over America’s part 
in the massive suffering of third-world peoples. After returning home with 
my videotaped interviews of women in refugee camps, I was caught between 
the impulse to forget and a moral mandate to find a means of representing 
the experiences of women who had entrusted me with their stories. Among 
other dilemmas, I struggled with how to avoid the colonizers’ habit of 
extracting resources from the third world and producing them in the West. 
Much like other raw material, trauma stories are open to a wide range of 

In the aftermath of the September 11 attacks and the subsequent U.S. 
bombing of Afghanistan, feminists confront difficult questions of how to 
frame victim /perpetrator relations in a way that goes beyond moral out- 
rage and simple gender dichotomies. A related issue concerns the limits 
of trauma theories that overlook the ways in which accounts are socially 
influenced as opposed to emerging in situ from horrific events. 

By definition, traumatic events overwhelm existing meaning systems. 
But this very disruption of normalcy invites storytelling as people attempt 
to make sense of what has happened. The hypnotic power of the im- 
ages—bombings, corpses, the palpable horror of those on the scene—may 
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blind us to the psychological and political processes shaping the construc- 
tion of the story. 

The widespread currency of posttraumatic stress disorder in framing 
the responses of New Yorkers—or America in general—to the September 
11 attack is itself a symptom of cultural amnesia in that it narrowly focuses 
on concrete dramatic events while neglecting context. The idea that planes 
can become bombs, that the fabric of daily life may become inflammatory, 
is not destabilizing as a result of the terrorists’ attacks alone. The “post- 
traumatic” responses are intimately related to “pretraumatic” currents in 
U.S. society. The concept of a syndrome obscures the social symbolic uses 
of trauma imagery and how dramatic events become the focal point for 
more ambiguous anxieties. Unlike the chronic suffering of daily life, such 
as overwork, alienating work, low wages, or poor health, acute episodes 
break through the numbing threshold of unresponsiveness to suffering in 
U.S. society. At the same time, they may reinforce hysterical modes of 
storytelling—a reliance on dramatic, emotional accounts to communicate 
distress. 

In the political choreographing of the war on terrorism, Muslim men 
are cast in the role of the “bad” patriarchs and the United States in the 
role of the “good” protectors, the guardians of women’s freedom. This 
is an old melodrama under patriarchy, based on what psychoanalysts call 
splitting, or separating the world into all-good and all-bad categories. 
Projective identification is an elaboration of this defensive splitting, where 
disturbing feelings of destructiveness within the self or the group are kept 
at a distance by projecting the “bad” onto an external other. 

Feminism, no less than other political formations, may engage in forms 
of splitting and projection in maintaining a sense of goodness and group 
cohesion. The casting of men as violence prone and women as peace 
oriented does not take us very far into the complex determinants and 
dynamics of war. Western feminist campaigns also may inadvertently sup- 
port neocolonial forms of domination if representations of male “say- 
agery” are stripped of their wider context, including how more remote 
players are implicated in the suffering. By decontextualizing male violence, 
the role of U.S. foreign policy and international capital in generating the 
massive suffering on display remains on the periphery of our vision. 

At the direct point of violent contact, perpetrator/victim relationships 
are viscerally unambiguous. The further one moves from “ground zero,” 
however, the more complex and murky the picture becomes. Under con- 
ditions of crisis, it is difficult to hold this wider picture in view, particularly 
as graphic images in the media hypnotically fixate on the bad boys on the 
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ground. Victimized women and children are introduced as silent props, 
present to vivify the barbarism of dark men cast as threatening other. 
Western feminists are not responsible for this racist melodrama. But 
we do carry some responsibility for breaking the bypnotic trance, a de- 
lirious state that becomes particularly acute during epidemics of war fever. 
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The War of the Fathers: Trauma, Fantasy, and September 11 


Susannah Radstone 


eli before the attacks on the World Trade Center and the Pentagon, 

it was already commonplace to suggest that the twentieth century 

would be “remembered as the century of historical trauma.”’ On 
this account, the twentieth century emerged as a century marked by events 
of previously unimaginable “nature, scope and implications.”? From the 
perspective of “trauma theory,” such events short-circuit (defensive) sense- 
making capacities. Instead of passing through processes of narrativization 
and memory making, they pierce those defenses, lodging in the mind or 
in the culture as the shrapnel of traumatic symptomatology. This view is 
contestable on two grounds: on the claims that it makes for the unprec- 
edented impact of events of the recent past and on the theory of trauma 
that it associates with the impact of catastrophic events. 

To speak of September 11 in the context of trauma prompts analyses of 
the hidden wounds etched on cultural memory by these attacks. But trauma 
proposes a passive, “acted-on” victim or culture whose wounds become the 
focus. According to trauma theory, the impact of catastrophic events blocks 
free association, that creative process through which experience, memory, 
and fantasy are woven into the texture ofa life—or a culture. Trauma theory 


l Suzette A. Henke, Shattered Subject: Trauma and Trstimeny in Women’s Life Writing 
(Houndsmills: Macmillan, 1998); sce alo Hayden White, “The Modernist Event,” in The 
Persistence of Histery: Cinema, Television and the Modern Brent, ed. Vivian Sobchack (New 
York: Routledge, 1996), 17-38, esp. 20-22 

2 White, 20. 
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might screen, then, how September 11 becomes woven into fømtasies that 
shape identities, nations, and memory. 

The approach I want to advocate here, then, would acknowledge the 
shocking impact of September 11 while contending that trauma and fan- 
tasy need not be sharply counterposed.* An event may prove traumatic, 
indeed, not because of its inherently shocking nature but due to the 
unbearable or forbidden fantasies that it prompts. Or, conversely, an 
event’s traumatic impact may be linked to its puncturing of a fantasy that 
has previously sustained a sense of identity—national, as well as individual. 
Psychoanalysis suggests that the world of fantasy (of whatever kind) is 
inextricably connected with sexual difference and with desire. Psycho- 
analytically informed feminist analysis (of many hues) has long advocated 
modes of analysis attentive to fantasy’s traces, in order that the hidden 
dynamics of sexual difference might be articulated. How might an atten- 
tion to fantasy illuminate the relation between gender and cultural mem- 
ory after September 11? 

I want to propose that fantasy scenarios underpin the “dominant cul- 
tural idioms” through which nations transform events into meaningful 
experience. At times of national crisis, such as September 11, these fantasy 
scenarios emerge starkly. 

First, how have fantasies of impregnability and invincibility shaped 
memories of September 11, and what are the gender implications of such 
fantasies? Though sot unprecedented, in recent commentary the attacks 
of September 11 emerge as “unimaginable.” What needs to be acknowl- 
edged, here, is the cultural specificity of this response. What rendered 
these attacks “unimaginable” was precisely what bad previously been imag- 
ined. The “dominant cultural imaginary” of the United States has been 
shaped, in part, by fantasies of impregnability and invincibility, and, dread- 
ful as the events themselves were, it was also the puncturing of these 
fantasies that contributed to the shock of September 11. Though fantasies 
of invulnerability are associated with narcissism, they are hardly gender 
neutral, since, as feminists have repeatedly argued, under patriarchy male 
narcissism defends itself by projecting its vulnerability onto woman. 

Second, in the “wanted dead or alive,” “Western” rhetoric of the “war 
against terrorism,” “justified,” “measured” violence pits itself against a 
force represented as perverse, evil, or excessive. Here, a battle between 
the sons of two fathers can arguably be glimpsed—as those expressing 


? This 1s an argument that I flesh out more fully in Susannah Radstone, “Screening 
Trauma: Forrest Gump, Film and Memory,” in Memory and Methedelagy, cd. Susannah 
Radstone (New York: Berg, 2000). 
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loyalty to the “chastened” but powerful “good” patriarchal father en- 
counter the corrupt potency of those representing the “bad” archaic father 
of the primal horde. In this Manichaean fantasy can be glimpsed the 
continuing battle between competing versions of masculinity. This Man- 
ichacanism arguably projects disavowed aspects of masculinity onto the 
attackers, while revealing too, perhaps, that fantasies of disorder and trans- 
gression, such as those mobilized by some films of the Western movie 
genre, undergird the sustenance of social order. What requires further 
analysis within this scenario is, first, the (hidden) place of women and, 
second, the complex places of religious and ethnic difference within this 
“battle of the fathers.” 

The notion that after September 11, nothing would ever be the same 
again needs recvaluating in light of the fantasy scenarios glimpsed here. If 
the nation constitutes an “imagined community,” the reimaginings of gen- 
der prompted by September 11 appear anything but new. Fantasies of in- 
vulnerability and of a battle between different orders of paternal power 
appear to leave women on the margins of a “war” that is at once political, 
psychic, and cultural. This is, however, a situation that might be challenged. 
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Gender Constructions and Violence—Ambivalences of Modernity 
In the Process of Globalization: Toward an Interdiscipiinary and 
international Research Network 


Lydia Potts 
Silke Wenk 


lolence, especially violence against women, remains a predominantly 
political issue. Discussions during the international conference “So- 
cieties in Transition—Challenges to Women’s and Gender Studies” 
(University of Oldenburg, Center for Interdisfciplinary Research on 
Women and Gender, Germany, June 2001) pointed out that perceptions 
and evaluations of gendered violence vary across cultural and geopolitical 


* Benedict Anderson, Imagined Cemmunitiss (London: Verso, 1983). 
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contexts. Acts of physical, socioeconomic, or symbolic violence find dif- 
ferent degrees of acceptance, and these differences can be neither bridged 
nor silenced. Even more important, to rank experiences and acts of vio- 
lence hierarchically must not be condoned or legitimized, as is sometimes 
the case, albeit unintentionally or nonverbally. 

Manifest or latent hierarchies obstruct the advancement of an inter- 
national and transcultural feminist discourse. As a basis of this discourse, 
a mutual understanding of social and cultural reasoning is crucial. It is 
also necessary to clarify underlying theoretical perspectives and acknowl- 
edge that knowledge is situated. We have to reflect on the distinctions 
between physical, structural, and symbolic violence as well as consider the 
interconnections and relationships among them. Recent developments 
underscore the importance of addressing these issues from a feminist 
perspective. 

The September 11 terrorist attacks and ensuing war have produced an 
atmosphere of fear and angst that has prompted the retreat to a set of 
obsolete, traditional values that include antidemocratic tendencies, In 
times like these, questions of gender relations and gender democracy seem 
to drop from the agenda as women’s political representations and partic- 
ipation seem to become secondary. Internationally, women’s public ap- 
pearance tends to be limited to their status as victims of violence, while 
the violent acts themselves are perceived to be performed by “others.” 
As visual media and political discourse suggest daily, it is necessary to 
reestablish masculinity and male virtues—in order to defend the interests 
of the “civilized world.” Masculinity thereby performs itself once more 
as representing “humanity” and “civilization”—at the same time denying 
and de-naming gender. 

In this situation, the international and democratic networking of gender 
studies is threatened. Therefore, to reinforce existing and emerging struc- 
tures of internationalization, it is necessary to discuss the ambivalent as- 
pects of modernity and the processes of modernization in a globalizing 
world. The inherent ambivalence is linked to bipolar constructions of 
gender and hierarchical gender relations, while at the same time inter- 
twined with potentials for and acts of violence. The end of unambiguity 
demands a reinspection of the present as historically coined. Furthermore, 
the analysis must combine research perspectives and results from various 
disciplines and world regions. This is a prerequisite to reaching a new 
level of inter- and transcultural feminist discourse. 

Today’s problems are neither a “clash of two cultures” nor a fight 
between modernity and “anti-” or “pre-” modernity. Moreover, it is as 
insufficient to explain the terror of Islamic fundamentalists by “tradition” 
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(in the sense of premodernity) as it is to describe the political and military 
actions by powerful male leaders as mere reaction. 

Transcultural gender research needs to address the ambivalence of his- 
torical modernity. As historical gender research demonstrates, the parallel 
constructions of the modern nation-state and the modern gender model 
are mutually reinforcing, as both stipulate an allegedly natural model of 
two sexes. Even more than the emancipation of women, the persistence 
of bipolar gender constructions is part of modernity’s essence. 

It is necessary to both realize and negotiate the crisscrossing of the 
constructions of “self” and “others” with categories of gender differences 
and associated forms of violence. Thus, we need a transdisciplinary rereading 
of historical and theoretical studies that contemplates the following: gender 
and nation, in regards to issues such as the relationships between the state/ 

_ nation and military/masculinity as well as gendered representations and 
politics; globalization, including discussions of (post)colonialism and gen- 
dered violence; and the potentials of technological violence in a transculnural 
perspective, with a focus on shifting relations between state and nonstate 
violence. 

Furthermore, we need to rethink theories concerning violence and 
modermity—how they conceptualize the relation of physical power and 
structural violence as well as the violent processes and processes of violence 
themselves. Ultimately, the core question concerns the analytical power 
of gender studies in the face of global restructuring.’ 
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2 A collaborative research project addressing this query is presently being planned for 
2002/3. Based on crossdisciplinary literature reviews, an international workshop will then 
be prepared for spring 2003. If you are currently engaged in related fields of study or research 
and interested in cooperating you are invited to contact the authors. 


he events of September 11 and the U.S. and allied military involve- 

ment in Afghanistan occasioned a debate about Germany’s role in 

the world and, more specifically, the role of a German military con- 
ceived in the aftermath of World War II as an exclusively defensive force. 
Invoking memories of the Holocaust, a handful of German politicians has 
remained strictly opposed to any German military activity outside the 
country’s borders, even in such righteously conceived international en- 
deavors as the “war against terror,” while the majority of politicians regards 
the lesson of Germany’s past as a mandate for military intervention against 
terrorism and despotism. It has been interesting, and sometimes chilling, — 
to register when and how memory is invoked in this discussion. The 
Holocaust is one inevitable touchstone for memory and its instrumen- 
talization; gender is less often, but more recklessly, invoked. The Holo- 
caust can no longer be forgotten; I fear the women of Afghanistan might 
be. 

October 28, 2001: I am watching a televised discussion of Germany’s 
participation in the military alliance as well as of new domestic security 
measures introduced by the German minister of the interior in the wake 
of the events of September 11. Gregor Gysi, the representative of the left- 
wing Party of Democratic Socialism (the post-1989 incarnation of the 
East German Communist Party) mentions that the bombings of Afghan- 
istan have taken largely civilian casualties, but few of the other members 
of the discussion want to focus on this observation. Laurenz Meyer, a _ 
Christian Democratic henchman of right-leaning political sympathies and 
little tact, rejoins that the Taliban’s execrable treatment of women justifies 
the bombings and their inevitable collateral damage (“Women have been 
treated miserably by the Taliban for years”), to which Gysi—practically 
unnoticed by the camera and utterly unheeded by the discussion at 
large—tresponds with an irony that turns his statement into a question, 
“And so now it’s okay to kill them(?).” 

I remember to take cynical note of when the likes of Laurenz Meyer 
remembers to remember the women of Afghanistan. 

November 18, 2001: I am deeply moved by a newspaper image of an 
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Afghan woman, in the midst of a sea of burqas, who has exposed her 
smiling face. I rejoice that the Taliban have been deprived of the power 
to enforce a treatment of women that, the newspaper text assures me, will 
continue to be pervasive, although no longer legally mandated. 

I remember to be afraid that this image will help legitimate a war whose 
wagers are cynically indifferent to the plight of the women in Afghanistan 
but not unaware of the effect of such images on those who remembered 
them before September 11. 

I remember: the petitions and manifestos of the recent past prior to 
September 11 exposing and excoriating the plight of the women of Af- 
ghanistan. These petitions circulated in as many languages as are now 
represented by the alliance against terrorism, but I always had the feeling 
that they were, literally, circulating, going around in the circle whose 
circumference is designated by the same leftist, feminist, multilingual ac- 
ademics who, after September 11, circulated the petitions for justice rather 
than revenge. 

I remember an e-mail mini-debate—in 2000 or early 2001—about 
signing one of these petitions. The debate focused on the petition’s call 
for the deployment of “whatever measures might be necessary” in order 
to end the hegemony of the Taliban. Its upshot was that several German 
feminists refused to sign the petition, fearing that this phraseology might 
represent a carte blanche for military intervention. (As though George 
Bush—or Laurenz Meyer—would read such a petition, much less pay 
attention to its language.) 

December 14, 2001: I try to remember to pay attention to the oc- 
casions in the course of the past two months when the women of Af- 
ghanistan are remembered. The word, “remembered,” reminds us of the 
reassumption of physical integrity (re-member) that is to come with the 
(symbolic) shedding of the burqa, but it should also remind us of the 
precariousness of this gift, of any liberation that is bestowed as a gift 
during an interregnum that will decide under whose aegis cultural memory 
will be reconstructed and enforced. 

I remember to be vigilant and remember the moments at which the 
women of Afghanistan are remembered. 

(January 3, 2002: The interim government for Afghanistan that was 
conceived in Germany includes two women. This must not be forgotten.) 


Department of English and American Studies 
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Taking a Stand for Afghanistan: Women and the Left 


Ranjana Khanna 


Ince 1979, the women of the well-known Revolutionary Association 

of the Women of Afghanistan have called for the return of the former 

monarch. They have now altered their demands because the United 
States, or at least Colin Powell, has been backing a future regime in which 
the old monarch will be reinstalled and the Taliban and the Northern 
Alliance will have some representation in government. Knowing that the 
participation of either or both the Northern Alliance or the Taliban will 
be disastrous for women, they are calling for an uprising of the Afghan 
people so that a reappointed monarchy would respond to their demands. 
Women constitute 60-70 percent of the population of Afghanistan as so 
many men have lost their lives in twenty-two years of war. 

In its critical response to the U.S. government’s cynicism, why has the 
left failed to grasp the discourse about women from the right? I give these 
reasons in the spirit of what Marx called a “ruthless criticism.” The first is 
the sense that nothing will improve without a restructuring of world econ- 
omies through revolution. The second is that the international left has been 
napping for too long when it comes to thinking about how peoples in 
countries secn as peripheral imagine their lives free of daily injustice. The 
third is fear of making imperialistic gestures when taking a stand for peoples 
from different cultural contexts. And the fourth is that the international 
left has failed to see feminism as more than a cultural wrinkle on a larger 
economic argument, thus failing to analyze the relationship between cultural 
and economic functions, how models of kinship, the state, and economics 
are inextricably bound, and how masculinism itself maintains the invisibility 
of women’s labor in both center and periphery. 

Dominant forms of Western European and North American feminism 
have been criticized for racism and classism because of the histories of 
colonialism and neocolonialism with which they participated. During the 
colonial period, wrong-minded gestures were made by self-serving or mis- 
guided people, exacerbating preexisting problems and creating others. In 
response, many feminists internationally criticized the imperialism of 

Jacques Derrida’s cseay, “Taking a Stand for Algeria,” Parallax 4, no. 2 (1998): 17-28, 
has helped me to think through these issucs. Thanks to the editors at Signs for editorial 
comments. 
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these gestures. 

Unfortunately, this often led to navel gazing on the part of these fem- 
inists. Given the recent and remote mutual imbrication of women’s lives 
under colonialism and globalization, and as a result of changed and ro- 
manized notions of tradition, civil law, divine law, and interpretive freedom 
during that period, feminism across borders is necessary in order to work 
ansentimentally toward justice. This docs not mean to go in militaristically 
and take out states. To be for justice for women one has to be resolutely 
against war and against fundamentalism and to acknowledge a complicity 
in fundamentalist injustice if one does not speak out against it. Taking a 
stand means doing the work of listening to women’s demands outside 
the context of the mainstream press and coming to an informed assessment 
of how best to judge and represent those demands across national borders. 

Unless the installation of the former monarch was a stage in a permanent 
revolution, it is difficult to see how any lives could be improved by this. 
But in thinking through how new imperial, nativist, and other discourses 
shape women’s lives in late capitalism, it is worth noting that the lack of 
input from the left returns women to right-wing regimes that cynically 
appropriate the language of justice, freedom, and equality—and indeed, 
men, to becoming inevitable sacrificial victims in militaristic campaigns. 

Taking a stand means calling for international solidarity; it means re- 
constituting the third estate and working toward justice internationally 
not only so that forms of religious protection are in place for minorities 
but also so that the theological and the political are delinked everywhere; 
it means supporting internationalist organizations to counter the effects 
of injustices (before and after September 11) performed by transnational 
corporations, fundamentalisms, states, war crimes, and other crimes 
against humanity. Feminists ought to be given full representation in any 
system of governance. These demands will have to be the groundwork to 
counteract the specific problems of fundamentalisms in postcolonial late 
capitalist globalization. This cannot ultimately be achieved without an 
uncompromised critique of late capitalism. But these demands are not 
merely a liberal compromise to a more profound problem. With the ex- 
ception of some Marxist-feminist organizing across borders, most on the 
left have utterly failed to provide an analysis of the gendered forms of 
exploitation in late capitalism. These must be first steps in understanding 
the international complicity with fundamentalist forms of violence against 
women in any left analysis that does not place gender at its core. 


Department of English 
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Women: The Canary In the Mine 


Ivy Schweltzer 


n October 23, 2001, I received an e-mail from my niece, a first-year 

college student, containing a message that had been forwarded to 

her recently under the title “Contrasts—this will make you cry!” It 
said in part: 


On the left is Katie Harmon, Miss America, wearing the swimsuit she 
chose for the competition. 

On the right is a typical Afghan girl, wearing the heavy smothering burqua 
as required by the oppressive Taliban regime. 


Miss America is a junior at Portland State University, hoping to eventually 
get a Master’s degree in Biocthics. 

Miss Afghanistan is forbidden from receiving any education at all, and 
cannot read or write. 


Miss America’s father is an engineer. Her mother is a teacher. 
Miss Afghanistan’s father was shot by a gang of Taliban militants. Her 
mother begs for bread scraps since she cannot work or remarry. 


Miss America wowed the judges by singing a Puccini aria, “O Mio Babbino 
Caro.” 

Miss Afghanistan is forbidden from singing or even listening to music of 
any kind. 

Miss America will be traveling the nation nonstop during her reign. 


Miss Afghanistan cannot leave her house without a male family member, 
cannot drive, and cannot be out after dark. 


Miss America is an advocate for breast cancer research. 
Miss Afghanistan cannot be treated by a male doctor, and for all practical 
purposes has no access to medical treatment of any kind. 


Miss America can date, marry, or divorce anyone she chooses. 
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Miss Afghanistan will be stoned to death if caught in the company of a 
male outside of her family. She is likely to be sold into an arranged marriage 
. to a man who already has two wives. 


Miss America wears sunscreen on the beach to keep from burning. 
Miss Afghanistan cannot live in a house with windows unless they are 
painted black. Since she must wear a burqua outside, her pale translucent 
skin has not seen a ray of sunlight in years. 


Miss America could have been disqualified if her swimsuit did not meet 
pageant standards. 
Miss Afghanistan can be flogged if the holes in the mesh covering her 


God Bless Miss America 
God Help Miss Afghanistan 


My reactions to this were complicated. Reading as a woman, I ache for all 
the Afghan women forced to live lives of unendurable oppression, stifled 
physically and psychologically. Reading as a feminist and a theorist, I want 
to protest against the troubling implications of representing U.S. or Western 
women with the figure of “Miss America,” even if Katie Harmon attends 
college, sings Puccini arias, and advocates for breast cancer research. I find 
troubling the implication that Western “freedom” for women is signified 
by the freedom to be a beauty pageant queen. I find especially troubling 
the implication of “us” versus “them” structured by these poignant con- 
_ trasts. But my overriding response was anger—white-hot rage at the fact 
that feminists on the left have been decrying the tragedy of Afghan women 
under Taliban rule since the fundamentalist regime came to power in 1996. 
Since then, I have read with horror, signed, and passed on countless e-mail 
petitions protesting the plight of Afghan women and the threat that this 
poses to all women under fundamentalist regimes. Why has this threat 
entered mainstream consciousness, including that of Laura Bush, only after 
three thousand people were killed on September 11 by terrorists exhorted 
to hatred and bankrolled by a terrorist protected by the Taliban? 

Despite my feminist qualms, this polemic about “contrasts” conveys 
its message powerfully. But it begs one of the many questions about gender 
that arises in the aftermath of September 11 and suggests how the main- 
_ stream consciousness of gender is partial and nearsighted. According to 
the Revolutionary Association of the Women of Afghanistan, the warlords 
of the Northern Alliance, who oppose the Taliban, are just as violent, 
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repressive, and antidemocratic as their fundamentalist brethren. One 
Northern Alliance leader deems women so despicable he will not talk to 
them; another prosecuted a campaign of terror and violence against 
women before the 1996 coup that included systematic rape and forced 
marriages. These are the men that the United States has aided in the air 
bombardment of Afghanistan. If they come into power in a post-Taliban 
Afghanistan, the status of women will not be improved one iota. Perhaps 
we need to regard women as the canary in the mine that is humane, 
democratic politics: a threat to our existence anywhere signals the begin- 
ning of the end of the basic human freedom to live, grow, associate to- 
gether, and flourish. 


Department of English 
Women’s Studies Program 
Dartmouth College I 


Saving Brown Women - 


miriam cooke 


n the wake of September 11, Afghan women and their systematic abuse 
by the Taliban drew the attention of major network news anchors. This 
was not the first time that Americans had heard of the plight of women 
in an Afghanistan ruled by religious extremists. When they assumed power 
in 1996, the Taliban were indicted for suppression of human, and espe- 


y 
wd 


cially women’s, rights. Images of women huddling in refugee camps or . 


sliding along walls enveloped in the burka provided the evidence, both 
then and now. 

By 1997, the U.S. Feminist Majority had adopted the cause of Afghan 
women, and petitions to save these women and punish those men flooded 
our in-boxes. When the board of the Association of Middle Eastern 
Women’s Studies (AMEWS) was contacted directly, we found ourselves 
in a dilemma. We knew from history that the rescue paradigm often has 
unintended (and, perhaps, intended?) consequences. Indeed, this was not 
the first time that such a case has been brought before the Western tri- 
bunal. In the nineteenth century, Hindu widows in India compelled to 
climb on their husbands’ funeral pyres had shocked Victorian sensibilities. 
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In her groundbreaking 1985 essay, “Can the Subaltern Speak?” Gayatri 
Chakravorty Spivak coined the phrase “white men saving brown women 
from brown men” to describe the British abolition of suttee in the nine- 
teenth century.’ Saving brown women became the justification for de- 
claring war that drove the civilizing mission in South Asia. 

The burka recalls suttee and the four-stage gendered logic of empire: 
(1) women have inalienable rights within universal civilization, (2) civilized 
men recognize and respect these rights, (3) uncivilized men systematically 
abrogate these rights, and (4) such men (the Taliban) thus belong to an 
alien (Islamic) system. Imperial logic genders and separates subject peoples 
so that the men are the Other and the women are civilizable. To defend 
our universal civilization we must rescue the women. To rescue these women 
we must attack these men. These women are to be rescued not because 

- they are more “ours” than “theirs” but rather because they will have become 
more “ours” through the rescue mission. The rhetoric of empire conceals 
race, ethnicity, and class so that gender becomes these Afghans’ major de- 
fining characteristic. Politics in the era of U.S. empire disappears behind 
the veil of women’s victimization. Citizens of the civilized world have a 
universally acknowledged duty to save Afghan women. In the Islamic con- 
text, the negative stereotyping of the religion as inherently misogynist pro- 
vides ammunition for the attack on the uncivilized brown men. 

Then came September 11, 2001. The Taliban were accused of sup- 
porting the attacks, and the outrage over Afghan women’s mistreatment 
resurfaced. Nightly, Cable News Network aired a virulently anti-Taliban 
film called “Beneath the Veil,” which was shot in June 2001. It confirmed 
the brutality to which Afghan women were exposed. It was hard not to 
declare one’s outrage at these uncivilized brutes and then to associate all 
their victims: Afghan women; the three thousand dead in the World Trade 
Center; the Taliban’s domestic enemy, the Northern Alliance; and, of 
course, us/U.S. 

Then, almost two months into the bombing campaign, just when it 
looked as though the Taliban were defeated and there was no more need 
to fight, First Lady Laura Bush filled in for her husband in his national 
radio address. November 17, 2001, was the first time in history that a 
president’s wife had taken over her husband’s national radio speech. Mrs. 
Bush did so to kick off a “world-wide campaign to focus on the brutality 
against women and children by the al-Qaida terrorist network and the 
regime it supports in Afghanistan, the Taliban.” Speaking the day after 


? Gayatri Sprvak, “Can the Subaltern Speak? Speculations on Widow Sacrifice,” Wedges 
7-8 (Winter-Speing 1985): 120-30. 
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the Taliban had been pushed out of Kabul, the First Lady focused on the 
generalized terrorist: “Civilized people throughout the world are speaking 
out in horror not only because our hearts break for the women and 
children in Afghanistan, but also because in Afghanistan we see the world 
the terrorists would like to impose on the rest of us.” Here we see the 
return of the civilizational binary that constructs the logic of empire. The 
situation of Afghan women is what these uncivilized men want for “the 
rest of us.” The U.S. government is fighting on behalf “of our common 
humanity, a commitment shared by people of good will on every conti- 
nent.” The rescue mission is greater even than a matter of civilization 
(who has it and who doesn’t); it encompasses humanity itself. There will 
be more brown women in need of rescue. 

Yet these Afghan women and those others now marked for repression 
by the terrorists can and do fight for themselves. On November 7, 2001, 
ten days before Mrs. Bush’s speech, the Afghan Women’s Network met 
in Peshawar, Pakistan, to call for an end to the military action and for 
Afghan women’s participation in the peace process. Their appeal was cir- 
culated by Women Living Under Muslim Laws, another network con- 
cerned with the violation of Muslim women’s legal status throughout the 
word. Afghan women are not alone in their struggle to construct a future 
in which global and local authorities will not be allowed to use religion 
or the protection of women to justify terrorism. 


Department of African and Asian Languages and Litsrature 
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Composites 


Suhelr Hammad 


am packing my backpack with an cye toward minimalism. I want to 
travel with as little as possible. I left New York a few weeks ago, and 
the distance has been mostly good for me. I will travel to Morocco 
from Gibraltar, like countless pilgrims before me, searching for peace of 
mind in the amazing landscape. I am a woman in travel alone. I am an 
American woman whose passport is valid. I am a woman raised a Muslim, 
who knows both the beauty and the weaknesses that I will come across 
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in a Muslim nation. I am a New Yorker whose horizon was forever altered 
on a brilliant Tuesday morning. I am an Arab woman, unmarried, who 
knows how not to engage with strangers. I am a poet who loves strangers. 

And, so, I have to pack lightly, because you see, I already have to carry 
so much with me. And those who would say, “Unpack the American, 
leave behind the gender for once,” I ask them, “What would you leave 
behind?” I can pretend I am not a feminist, I can keep quiet about it, 
but my analysis does not go away. And in feminist circles, where the fear 
of anti-Jewish racism has become a muzzle on any critique of Zionism, I 
can’t not be me—a Palestinian whose ancestry traces itself to the 1948 
territories, whose existence undermines the legitimacy of the state of Israel. 
Complicated? Not really. We are all composites of where we come from 
and where we want to go. I want to go to a better, more just world. I 

_ have to bring all of me there. I want you to bring all of you. 

But, first, I am going to Morocco. It is not the trip ’'d wished for all 
these years. We are all different. Getting on a plane is different, no matter 
how many times you’ve done it since. We have so much work to do, it’s 
often overwhelming. Call upon all the parts of you for strength. I will do 
the same. 


New York, New York | 


9-11 Every Day 


Ann Cvetkovich 


t this moment when the terrible immediacy of September 11 seems 

to be behind us, but it also hasn’t yet assumed the comfortable 

distance of history (especially with the ongoing U.S. military presence 

in Afghanistan), I find it difficult to commit myself to writing, especially 

because the temporality of journal publication means that things will be 

very different when this piece finally appears in print. Yet in this time of 

both full-blown terror and low-level ongoing anxiety, I have consistently 

found it valuable to risk putting the present moment into writing and to 
keep documenting the confusion of what is not yet known. 

In the immediate aftermath of September 11, my greatest urgency as 

a speaker and writer was to create forums for public feelings, to make 

5 
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room for the emotional complexity of people’s responses, which included 
fear, grief, anger, numbness, helplessness, ambivalence, and more, often 
in contradictory and confusing combinations. I was especially eager to 
prevent these emotions from being channeled into forms of patriotism 
and militarism that offer reassuring and simplified solutions. Although 
there have been enormous spectacles of public mourning in the wake of 
September 11, there has been little room for connecting grief with ex- 
pressions of dissent from the actions of the U.S. government. I take in- 
spiration, though, from the forms of queer mourning created by AIDS 
activists, who forged new rituals of grief, including activist ones, in the 
face of overwhelming public neglect and indifference. Queer perspectives 
on sexuality teach us to depathologize the nonnormative, and I would 
like to acknowledge and embrace the queer or nonnormative dimensions 
of our emotional responses and to see them as a resource for public cultures - 
of feeling that can challenge violent retribution and narrow or exclusionary 
patriotisms. 

This approach is especially urgent for the task of building cultural mem- 
ory around September 11 and resisting the momentum of the culture 
industry, which is eager to tell a story that glorifies heroes and stresses 
national unity. In the United States, September 11 has already joined the 
pantheon of great national traumas, and I fear that its many and heter- 
ogencous meanings (including the fact that it is a transnational trauma) 
will be displaced by a more singular and celebratory story. In my own 
work on trauma and lesbian cultures, I have been wary of the mechanisms 
by which certain forms of suffering are deemed worthy of national public 
attention, while others are left to individuals or minority groups to tend 
to on their own. 

Having worked on oral histories of AIDS activists in order to create 
an archive of feelings, I am especially curious to see how oral testimony 
will be a resource for remembering September 11. Feminism has inspired 
my interests in legitimating personal memory as historical record and in 
exploring the emotional dynamics of the interview. I note with interest 
that New York City firemen resisted having their oral histories recorded 
by the Fire Department’s internal affairs personnel because it made the 
process resemble a criminal investigation. I wonder what kind of sym- 
pathetic listening will elicit the stories that need to be told and who will 
be best equipped to do this work. I am hopeful about the September 11 
project sponsored by Columbia University’s Oral History Research Office 
because it will cast a wide net in order to find those whose experiences 
are not adequately documented in the mainstream media, including ac- 
tivists, artists, and non-U.S. citizens. The widespread effects of September 
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11 have produced many witnesses, and it will be important to think crit- 

ically, as well as creatively, about whose voices matter for a historical record 

that must perform the emotional work that will enable us to engage 
` actively with the future. 

Feminists have focused on how trauma is linked to everyday life, em- 
phasizing that it takes root because it is connected to ongoing violences 
and systemic structures of oppression. Pd like to see an oral history of 
September 11 open out onto the range of global and local histories that 
are constellated around the traumatic events. This is a cultural story that 
goes beyond the immediacy of dead bodies and the spectacular sensation 
of falling buildings. I resist the idea that after September 11, everything 
has changed and nothing will be the same again. The need to connect 
cataclysmic moments to our everyday life persists; I’m interested not just 

_-in what happened on one day in September but also in how that shock 
is absorbed into the textures of our ongoing lives. 
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After the Bodies Fell 


Laurie Stone 


don't ilike sleep. I have bad dreams. Pm being chased. I abase myself 
for love. I find myself half undressed on the street. My bedroom has 
r fi no ceiling, and things fall in. 
' Particles are falling but don’t come to rest. They rearrange themselves, 
the way memories do in dreams. The particles have a smell. If they have 
a smell, they have a taste. Some people chose to leap, arms waving and 
legs cycling, as in a dream. 

I awoke from a bad dream and forgot the story, was left only with the 
taste. I read about why America is hated. The writers mourned the falling 
bodies, but glee leapt off their words. Disaster gave them an opportunity 
to say they, too, hated America. I remembered the taste of pleasure at 
someone else’s misfortune—schadenfreude, it’s called. I can seldom resist 
it, like when a friend is screwed and I know they brought it on themselves, 
and I gloat because the thing that got them screwed annoys the hell out 

A 
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of me, too. Aggression leaps off me. People can smell it. The work of my 
life has been to understand why I am hated. The effort puts me to sleep. 

The word peace has no sex. It sounds like something can be agreed 
on, when nothing can ever be agreed on. The word rest feels like a chal- 
lenge. Particles can’t resist a challenge. In one story, America has been 
awakened by falling bodies and floating particles, but it wants to go back 
to sleep. If it goes back to sleep, it will have bad dreams. Who can deny 
that the work of life is to understand why we are hated? 

The insides of other people are not like mine. I can seldom remember 
this, and when I do, it’s too late. I’ve insinuated myself where I don’t 
belong. Pve become exhausting to be around. People move away from 
me, their arms waving and legs cycling, as in a dream. 

The hijackers have dark hair and olive skin. Something they loved has 
been hurt. I have dark hair and olive skin. The blossoms of olive trees are 
white, the leaves shaped like lances. Three hijackers went to a strip club the 
night before their suicides. They didn’t insinuate themselves where they 
didn’t belong. They weren’t exhausting to be around. It’s casier to sell 
anything with sex. 

In a TV interview, a terrorist said that the reward for a martyr’s death 
was marriage in paradise to seventy-two virgins. Looked at from the point 
of view of a virgin, the man can never come to rest. The leaders of the 
Taliban wear eyeliner and wish to be glamorous. It’s easier to sell anything 
with sex. Under their rule, it’s a crime for a woman to expose even an 
inch of flesh in public. The flesh of women insinuates itself where it doesn’t 
belong. The flesh of women is exhausting. The women dream of walking 
naked in public. For adulterous sex, Afghan women are executed in public. 
Crowds cheer as the condemned woman kneels and tries to escape. It’s 
easier to sell anything with sex. 

On TV, David Letterman asked Rudolph Giuliani if he understood the 
terrorists, and the mayor said he did not. He didn’t understand how a group 
of people could stay committed to a cause of killing and of dying for what 
they believed in, though a few minutes cartier he’d said that Americans had 
become united in the cause of destroying terrorists. He had fallen asleep 
between the sentences. Something he loved had been hurt. It had seemed 
that the noise of the crash and the smell of buming bodies would follow 
a sleeper into dreams and be waiting, intact, when the dreamer awakened. 
But in Giuliani’s dreams, people had the same insides as him, used the same 
sex toys as him. In his dreams particles came to rest. 

It had seemed the terrorists had rearranged the particles. The execu- 
tions of Afghan women now qualified as TV news, even though U.S. 
dollars had supported the Taliban during Russia’s invasion of Afghanistan. 
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Now, on American TV, the Taliban looked like it had insinuated itself 
where it didn’t belong. It looked like the Taliban had become exhausting. 
After the bodies fell, it had seemed people understood that everyone was 

` at risk and that this great leveling was what had been called for. Equal 
risk was the great leveler of East and West, regardless of how much anyone 
believed in anything apart from moving particles. 

After the bodies fell, it had seemed that the only sameness that existed 
was in everyone’s secing things differently. Religious leaders said the re- 
ligion of the terrorists wasn’t a real religion, although it shared with every 
religion a belief that its sense of reality was the true one. Like every other 
religion, it told fictitious stories about what a man is and what a woman 
is. Like every other religion, it rationed pleasure with the peculiarly ir- 
rational promise that something gratifying could come of this. 

— After the bodies fell, there was another leveling: No one knew what to 
do. No one who sounded certain sounded sane. We were on the verge, 
spores floating amid the particles, bearded men in hats smelling something 
foul in the bodies of women, dreams of fictitious sameness disguised as 
songs of peace, dreams of fictitious difference disguised as revelation, hearts 
engorged with schadenfreude, penises trembling, vaginas kept under wraps, 
aggression turned into lances instead of sex, eyes at half mast, eyes at half 
mast. : 


Graduate Theater Department 
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“Among the mourners who mourn, why should | among them 
be?" 


Mari Matsuda 


n old ballad ran through my head as I hauled leaves to cover the fig 
tree: “Among the mourners who mourn, why should I among them 
be?” The gesture of wrapping a tree in winter blankets of leaves is 
one a stranger from another land might recognize. It is done when there 


With thanks to Georgetown Students for Peace and Justice, D.C. Asians for Peace and 
Justice, Society of American Law Teachers ad hoc peace discussion group, and the Matsuda 
c and Lawrence families for keting me know that we who stand for peace are not alonc. 
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is hope that the sweet fruit will come again, even though frost threatens. 
The pruning and watering and wrapping of trees was no doubt given up 
a while ago, in Afghanistan, to the wars and the scramble for today’s food, 
water, and shelter. I thought of parents tucking children into bed at night _ 
with that urgent, tender wish that they be safe until dawn’s light. There 
I stood, tucking in a tree, while somewhere in my name bombs fell on 
someone else’s children. 

I learned from my feminist sisters to look for absence. To hear silence. 
To ask the question when the massive weight of normalcy calls the question 
crazy. My question is the first one they teach children to ask when learning 
a new language: What is your name? 

Woody Guthrie once heard a news report of a plane wreck at Los Gatos, 
California. The dead were “just deportees,” the announcer said, and Guth- 
rie sat down to write a ballad of names: “Good-bye to my Juan, good- - 
bye Rosalita, adios mis amigos, Jesus y Maria. . .” (“Deportees,” also _ 
known as “Good-bye Juan”). The language of war implies that bombs 
fall on places, on buildings—Dresden, Hiroshima, the World Trade Cen- 
ter—as though the geography is the significant thing, and the people 
unfortunate bystanders. 

On the back page of one Sunday’s paper, I found, finally, the names 
of three Afghan children: Javaid, age 7; Zamoor, age 6; and Hidayat, age 
4. These were not reported as news, but as part of a sepia-toned tableau 
of portrait photography from Jalalabad. Buried in the caption of one 
portrait, a man is quoted naming his children who died in the bombing. 

I have wept over the New York Times this fall, reading one obituary 
after another of singular Americans who perished on September 11. 
Mourning feels subversive in response to that snide cockiness of a war- 
maker. There are no questions where power resides, only declaratives. 
Listen for the absence: we do need an intelligent and effective response 
to terrorism, and none is offered thus far. The bombed-out quiescence 
that may follow in Afghanistan will last no longer than any quiescence 
does in a world that accepts violence as a means of doing politics. 

We women whose work is pushing our shoulder up against the con- 
ventional truths know that the warmonger’s voice of certainty belies a 
deep ignorance about how we came to this place of danger and how we 
are going to get out of it. I became a feminist because I wanted to own 
my own body, and I wanted the power to keep it safe. As a feminist, I 
oppose this war. It will not make me safe, and it will teach those who 
want to hurt me to search for yet a bigger bomb. 

Have you ever held a ripe fig in your hand? It is velvet skin holding 
in jelly, as fragile as a fledgling. Italian grandmothers carried cuttings over 
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an ocean, 30 they could cradle this improbable summer fruit in their palms. 
I know which of my neighbors have eyes that light up at the sight of a 
fat fig. Figs come only as a gift over the back fence, incapable as they are 
of surviving transportation in a refrigerated truck. Gardeners I have never 
met, in countries where my citizenship marks me as an object of hate, no 
doubt share the romantic impulse to plant in defiance of the weather 
zones, just so they can show off to the neighbors. Not with a bigger car 
or a better house, but with the gift of a fig so ripe it has stretch marks, 
just like a woman’s belly in the ninth month. I know we are a human 
family and that we would find so much that is familiar in one another if 
the killing could stop, if the trees could come back, if the mourners could 
mourn in peace. 

Mourn not on impossibly blue-skied September days, lost in a disbelief 
that will not shake off. Mourn instead on the last, expected, gray day, at 
the end of a long and dignified life. Mourn for an old gardener who died 
surrounded by loving family. Alice Walker once called this an excellent 
death. It is a human dream, to mourn on that day and not one day sooner, 
without having, in addition to the grief of loss, the grief of loss too soon. 
Long life, sweet fruit—I know others share my aspiration and so I declare 
it: peace. 

Georgetown University Law Center I 
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United States and International Notes 


Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Society welcomes announcements of fel- 
lowships, calls for papers, upcoming special issues, and new journals for the “U.S. 
and International Notes” section. 


Calls for papers 

Praeger announces a new series focusing on legal issues implicating sexual orien- 
tation or sexual/gender identity. This series will examine a whole host of issues 
sions of the law on marriage, family, employment, immigration, human rights, and 
so forth, in both the national and the international context. The series will include 
works that focus on the law of a particular country as well as works on comparative 
oc international law. Individuals with a proposal for a book-length manuscript 
should send it to Mark Strasser, Series Editor, Capital University Law School, 303 
East Broad Street, Columbus, OH 43215; e-mail mstrasser@law.capital.edu. 


The editors of a new book series tited “Women, Gender and Technology,” to be 
published by University of Illinois Press, invite proposals for volumes for the book 
scrics. This series brings together women’s studies and technology studies, focusing 
on women and technology, feminist perspectives on technology, and the gendering 
of technology and its impact on gender relations in society. Volumes may be written 
from multiple perspectives and approaches, including women’s studies, science and 
technology studies, studies of occupations and organizations, ethics and technology, 
cultural studies of science and technology, history of technology, and public policy. 
Topics may include comparative approaches in the study of gender, science, and 
technology; representations of gender and technology; politics and the state as they 
reflect and reinforce patterns of gender, science, and technology; gender in tech- 
contexts among women in technology; programs and interventions to support gender 
equity; social psychology of gender, science, and technology; interactions, expecta- 
tions, identities, and networks as they are embedded in institutions (e.g, education 
and work) and outcomes of science and technology; effects of technology on human 
posals should be sent to Suc V. Rosser, Dean, Ivan Allen College, Georgia Tech, 
Atlanta, GA 30332-0525; e-mail sue-rosser@iac.gatech.cdu; Mary Prank For, School 
of History, Technology, and Society, Georgia Tech, Atlanta, GA 30332-0345; e- 
mail maryfox@hts.gatech.edu; and Deborah Johnson, School of Public Policy, Geor- 
gia Tech, Atlanta, GA 30332-0345; e-mail deborah.johnson@pubpolicy.gatech.edu. 
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The guest editors request manuscripts for an upcoming special issue of Adantis on 
unpaid work. The international women’s movement has been active for decades, 
trying to get women’s unpaid work recognized and valued by international agencies, 
issue explores a range of perspectives on unpaid work, from discussions about what 
the work involves, to reports from activists about what has happened to date and 
what still needs doing, to analyses of the policy implications of recognizing and 
poetry, creative writing, visual art, interviews, and any other relevant forms. Please 
see the Web site for submission guidelines (http://www.msvu.ca/atlantis/) or con- 
tact the Atlantis office at the Institute for the Study of Women, Mount Saint Vincent 
University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada B3M 2J6. Submissions should be sent to 
Cecily Barrie, Managing Editor, Atemtic A Women’s Studies Journal, Institute for 
the Study of Women, Mount Saint Vincent University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 
B3M 2J6. Deadline is February 28, 2003. 


Intersections solicits manuscripts for an upcoming special issue titled “Women’s Local 
Worlds and Globalisation (ARC).” Intersections, based at Murdoch University’s 
School of Asian Studies, is a refereed electronic journal conceived as an interactive 
forum for new research and teaching in the area of gender studies in the Asian region. 
Send all contributions cither electronically to Istersections or by mail to Editors, 
Intersections, SSHE, Murdoch University, South Street, WA 6150, Australia; tele- 
phone +61 (0)8 9360 6251; fax +61 (0)8 9360 6958; e-mail intrsect@central. 
murdoch.edu.au. Deadline is May 15, 2003. 


Call for artwork 

Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Society seeks submissions for cover art. 
Published quarterly by the University of Chicago Press and distributed interna- 
tionally, Sggas is an interdisciplinary academic journal that focuses on issues of 
gender, race, class, nation, and sexuality. Submissions are not limited by style or 
medium (photography and film stills are welcome) but should reproduce well in 
black and white; content should represent a point of view on women’s issues. One 
full-color cover will be published annually. Send up to ten labeled slide duplicates 
to Art Editor, Sims, UCLA, 1400H Public Policy, Box 957122, Los Angeles, CA 
90095-7122; e-mail signs@signs.ucla.cdu. A small honorarium is available. Dead- 
line is ongoing. 


cd 


About the Contributors 


Carol Bardenstein is assistant professor of Arabic language and culture and com- 
parative literature at the University of Michigan. Recent publications include 
“Trees, Forests and the Shaping of Palestinian and Israeli Collective Memory,” in 
Acts of Memory: Cultural Recall in the Present, edited by Micke Bal, Jonathan 
Crewe, and Leo Spitzer (Hanover, N.H.: University Press of New England, 1999), 
“Threads af Memory in Discourses of Rootedness: Of Trees, Oranges, and Prickly- 
Pear Cactus in Palestine /Isracl,” Edsbipat: The Journal of Middle Eastern Liter- 
atures 8 (Spring 1998), and “Raped Brides and Steadfast Mothers: Appropriations 
of Palestinian Motherhood,” in The Politics of Metierbeed: Activist Voices from Left 
to Right, edited by Alexis Jetter, Annelise Oreck, and Diana Taylor (Hanover, 
NEL: University Press of New England, 1997). She is currently completing a book 
titled Cahirating Attachments: Discourses of Restedness in Palestine/Israel. 


JMi Bennett (J Bennett@unsw.edu.au) is senior lecturer in art theory at the Uni- 
versity of New South Wales, Sydney. She is currently completing a book on trauma, 
political conflict, and visual art and is coeditor, with Roseanne Kennedy, of Werld 
Memory: Personal Trajectories in Global Tims (Palgrave, in press). She has curated 
several exhibitions, including Telling Tales (Sydney, 1998; Graz, 1999), which dealt 
with trauma and memory. She bas published widely on affect, trauma, and visual 
art, and ber essay “The Aesthetics of Sense-Memory: Theorizing Trauma through 
the Visual Arts” will be republished in Prostisrs of Memory, edited by Susannah 
Radstone and Kate Hodgkin (Routledge, in press). 


Christine Bold, along with Belinda Leach and Ric Knowles, is a founding member 
of the interdisciplinary research Centre for Cultural Studies at the University of 
Guelph (culture@uoguelph.ca). She is professor of English and anthor of The WPA 
Guides: Mapping America (Jackson: University of Mississippi Press, 1999). 


Lynda £. Boose is professor of English at Dartmouth College, where she teaches 
courses in Shakespeare, in women’s studies, and in war and peace studies, a program 
that she directed for four years. She has written a number of widely republished 
Shakespeare articles, including “Scolding Brides and Bridling Scolds: Taming the 
Woman’s Unruly Member,” Shakespeare Quarterly 42, no. 2 (1991): 179-213. 
She is coeditor, with Betty S. Flowers, of Desggiters and Fathers (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1989), and, with Richard Burt, of Shakespeare the Movis: 
Popularising the Pinays on Film, TV, and Video (New York: Routledge, 1997). Her 
own background in the Vietnam War is the source for her other major academic 
` interest, and her publication in gender and war-peace studies includes “Techno- 
Muscularity and the Boy Eternal: From the Quagmire to the Gulf,” in Gendering 
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War Taik, edited by Miriam Cooke and Angela Woollacott (Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1993). She has spent time in the former Yugoslavia as part 
of an international women’s peace initiative working with Bosnian Muslim women 
in northwest Bosnia, many of whom had been imprisoned in Serb-run rape camps 
and “ethnically cleansed” from their former homes in Bosnia. In 2000, she brought 
two teenage boys from Bosnia to live with her and finish high school, and this 
past spring (2002) has been engaged in secing that both will begin college in the 
United States in the fall. This past spring she also codirected a Dartmouth Hu- 
manities Institute that included a focus on culture-specific myths that help to fuel 
ethnic warfare. Borrowing its title from Shakespeare, the institute itself was called 
“The Near in Blood, the Nearer Bloody’: Inter-Ethnic Civil War/Cultural Gen- 
ocide /Cultural Resistance.” 


Mary Pat Brady teaches Latino /a literature at Cornell University. Her book Extinct 
Lands, Temporal Geographies: Chicana Literature and the Urgency of Space is forth- 
coming from Duke University Press in 2002. 


Susan J. Brison teaches philosophy and women’s studies at Dartmouth College 
and is the author of Aftermath: Violence and the Remaking of a Self (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2002) and Spesch, Harm, and the Confiscty of 
Rights (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, in press). 


Kirsten Campbell is a lecturer in the Department of Sociology at Goldsmiths 
College, University of London, and convenor of its M.A. program in law and 
society. She is also a qualified lawyer. Her research interests include psychoanalytic, 
feminist, social, and sociolegal theory. Her most recent publication is “The Plague 
of the Subject,” International Journal of Sexuality and Gender 6, nos. 1-2 (2001): 
35-48. Her forthcoming book Jacques Lacan and Feminist Epistemology will be 
published by Routledge. She is currently working on a study of subjectivity, so- 
ciality, and justice in contemporary international humanitarian law. 


Mary M. Childers (childers@valley.nct) is associate dean of arts and sciences, Bran- 
deis University. Childers was formerly the director of equal opportunity and af- 
firmative action at Dartmouth College, and she has held numerous other admin- 
istrative posts. She has published articles on a wide range of topics: Thomas Hardy, 
Virginia Woolf, Title IX legislation, the myth of the welfare mother, and diversity 
programs. 


Hélène Chrous was born in Algeria in 1937 and grew up in Oran and Algiers before 
moving to France in 1955. She was instrumental in founding the experimental 
Univermté de Paris VIN in 1968 and later created the first and still the only French 
doctoral program in women’s studies. Her research seminar in comparative lit- _ 
erature, “Poetics of Sexual Difference,” is taught in collaboration with the Collège 

International de Philosophie. She is also Distinguished Visiting Professor at North- 
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western University. She has published more than thirty book-length works of fiction 
as well as several major plays and theoretical texts. Her publications in English 
translation include The Exile of James Joyce (New York: Purcell, 1972), Inside (New 
York: Schocken, 1986), Coming to Writing (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1991), Thres Steps on the Ladder of Writing (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1993), Manna (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1994), First 
Days of the Year (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1998), Stigmata 
(London: Routledge, 1998), and The Third Body (Evanston, IlL: Northwestern 
University Press, 1999); see also, with Catherine Clément, The Newly Born Woman, 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1986). Reveries of the Wild Woman, 
The Day I Was Not There, and The Plays of Hélène Cixous are forthcoming. 


miriam cooke (mcw@dnke.cdu) is professor of Arabic and chair of the Department 
of Asian and African Languages and Literature at Duke University. She has pub- 
- lished numerous articles on Arab women’s writing, and her books include The 
Anatomy of an Egyptian Intellectual, Taya Haggi (Washington, D.C.: Three 
Continents, 1984), War’s Other Voices: Women Writers on the Lebanese Civil War 
(Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1988), Women and the War Story 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1997), Hayati, My Life: A Novel (Syr- 
acuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 2000), and Women Claim Idam: Creating 
Idamic Feminism through Literature (London: Routledge, 2001). Other works 
and editions include Good Morning! And Other Stories, translated and edited by 
miriam cooke (stories by Yahya Haggi; Washington, D.C.: Three Continents, 
1987), coedited with Margot Badran, Opening the Gates: A Century of Arab 
Feminist Writing (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1990), coedited with 
Angela Woollacott, Gendering War Talk (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1993), and, coedited with Roshni Rustomji-Kerns, Blood into Ink: South 
Asian and Middis Eastern Women Write War (Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1994). 


Dructila Cornell is professor of political science and senior scholar in women’s studies 
at Rutgers University. She is the author of numerous acchimed works on feminist 
theory and political philosophy, including At the Heart of Freedom: Feminism, Sex, 
and Equality (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1998), Just Causs (New 
York: Rowman & Littlefield, 2000), and most recently, Betwesn Women and Gen- 
srations: Legacies of Dignity (New York: St. Martin’s Press-Palgrave, 2002). 


Ann Cvetkovich is associate professor of English at the University of Texas at Austin. 
She is the author of Mixed Feshags: Feminism, Mass Culture, and Victorian Sen- 
sationalion (Rutgers, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1992) and Am Archive of 
Feslings: Trauma, Sexuality, and Lesbian Public Cultures (Duke University Press, 
in press). 


` Caria Preccero is professor of literature at University of California, Santa Cruz. 
Some of her publications include Rether Figures (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
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Press, 1991) and Popular Culturs: An Introduction (New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1999); see also, coedited with Louise O. Fradenburg, Premodern 
Sexualitiss (London: Routledge, 1996). She is currently completing two books, 
one on early modern French colonial encounters, and one titled Prolepses Quesr/ 
Barh/Modern. 


Judy Giles (j.giles@yorksj.ac.uk) is reader in gender and cultral criticism at York 
St. Jobn College, York. Recent publications include Women, Identity, and Private 
Life in Britain, 1900-1950 (Basingstoke: Macmillan, 1995); see also, coauthored 
with Tim Middleton, Writing Englishness: An Introductory Sourcebook on National 
Identity (London: Routledge, 1995) and Studying Culture: A Practical Intro- 
Auction (Malden, Mass.: Blackwell, 1999). She has published in the journals 
Women’s Studiss International Forum and Women’s History Review, and ber most 
of Domesticity in Britain, 1940-1950,” appeared in Women’s History Review 10, . 
no. 2 (2001): 299-323. 


Susan Guber, distinguished professor of English at Indiana University, published 
her first Sigmas article in 1978 and her second in 1984. Her two most recent 
publications are Recechanges: White Skin, Black Face in American Culture (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1997) and Critical Condition: Feminism at the 
Turn of the Century (New York: Columbia University Press, 2000). The essay for 
this special issue is related to a forthcoming book titled Poetry after Auschwits: 
Remembering What One Never Knew (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
2002). 


Janice Haaken is professor of psychology at Portland State University and a clinical 
psychologist in private practice in Portland. She has written extensively in the areas 
of feminism and psychoanalysis, psychopathology, and cultural and psychological 
aspects of trauma. She is author of Piller of Salt: Gender and the Perils of Looking 
Back (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1998) and coproducer of 
the documentary film Diamends, Guns and Rice: The Sierra Leencan Civil War 
and the Women’s Peace Movement. 


Subelr Hammad is an author and a poet. Her work has been anthologized in 
numerous books and journals. She is the author of Born Palestinian, Born Black 
(New York: Harlem River, 1996) and Dreps of This Story (New York: Harlem River, 
1996). 


Muriel Hasbun was born in El Salvador of a Palestinian-Salvadoran Christian father 
and a Polish-French Jewish mother. With her work, she explores the multiple facets 
of her cultural and religious heritage, as well as the processes of remembering and 
remembrance. She is currently interim chair of photography at the Corcoran Col- 
lege of Art and Design in Washington, D.C. Her photographic work has been 
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widely exhibited and published in the United States, Europe, and Latin America, 
moet recently in Politicas de la diferencia, a traveling exhibition through 2003 
organized by the Generalitat Valenciana, Spain. Other venues include the Bienal 

> fternacional ds fotegrafia (Mexico, 1999) and the 29ems Rencontres internationales 
de ln photographie (Aries, 1998). Her work Saints and Shadows may be seen on 
the Internet at http://www.zonezero.com. 


Gall Hershatter (gbhers@cats.ucsc.edu) is professor of history and director of the 
Institute for Humanities Research at the University of California, Santa Cruz. Her 
most recent book is Dangerous Pleasures: Prostitution and Modernity in Twentisth- 
Century Shanghai (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1997). She is coauthor, 
with Emily Honig, of Personal Voices: Chinese Women in the 1980s (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1988); she is also coeditor of A Guide to Women’s Studies 
in China (Berkeley: Institute of East Asian Studies, University of California, Berke- 
ley, 1999); coeditor, with Emily Honig, Jonathan N. Lipman, and Randall Stross, 
of Remapping China (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1996); and coed- 
itor, with Christina Gilmartin, Lisa Rofel, and Tyrene White, of Eaygendering 
China: Women, Culture, and the State (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1994). Her current book project is The Gender of Memory: Rural Chinese 
Women and the 1950s. 


Marianne Hirsch is professor of French and comparative literature at Dartmouth 
College. She is the anthor of The Mother/Danghter Pict: Narrative, Psychoanalysis, 
Feminism (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1989) and Fasetly Frames: Pho- 
tography, Narrative, and Postmemory (Cambridge, Mas.: Harvard University 
Press, 1997), as well as numerous articles on memory and memorialization. She 
is also the editor of The Familia! Gass (Hanover, N.H.: University Press of New 
England, 1998), and coeditor, with Evelyn Fox Keller, of Conflicts in Feminism 
(New York: Routledge, 1991). Currently she is writing a book with Leo Spitzer, 
~ Ghosts of Home: Czernowitz and the Holocaust. 


Jemma Kaplan, a feminist scholar, historian, and activist, teaches in the Department 
of History at Rutgers University. Her latest books include Red City, Blue Period: 
Social Movements in Picasso’s Barcelona (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1992) and Crazy for Democracy: Women in Grassrocis Movements (New York: 
Routledge, 1997). She is completing a comparative study of women’s mobilizations 
against authoritarian governments in Argentina, Chile, and Spain, which will appear 
as Taking Back the Stresis: Women, Direct Action, and Historical Memory (forth- 
coming from University of California Press, 2003). 


Ranjana Khanna is assistant professor in the Department of English and the Pro- 
gram in Literature at Duke University. She is also an affiliate in women’s studies. 
` She teaches and researches in the areas of psychoanalytic, postcolonial, and feminist 
theory and literature. Her book, Dark Continents Prychoanalysis and Colonialism, 
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is forthcoming from Duke University Press. She is currently completing a book 
on transnational feminism and women in Algeria. Her recent publications include 
“Ethical Ambiguities and Specters of Colonialism: Futures of Transnational Fem- 
inism,” in Feminist Consequences: Theory for the New Century, edited by Elisabeth 
Bronfen and Misha Kavka (New York: Columbia University Press, 2001), 101-25. 


Ric Knowles, along with Belinda Leach and Christine Bold, is a founding member 
of the interdisciplinary research Centre for Cultural Studies at the University of 
Guelph (culture@uoguelph.ca). He is professor of drama and author of The Theatre 
of Form and tie Production of Meaning: Contemporary Canadian Dramaturgies 
(Toronto: ECW Press, 1999). 


Belinda Leach, along with Christine Bold and Ric Knowles, is a founding member 
of the interdisciplinary research Centre for Cultural Studies at the University of 
Guelph (culture@uoguelph.ca). She is associate professor of anthropology and 
coeditor of Cuftere, Economy, Power: Anthropology as Critique, Anthropology as 
Prasas (Albany, N.Y.: SUNY Press, 2002). 


Chana Kal Lee (chanakai@arches.uga.cdu) is associate professor of history and 
women’s studies at the University of Georgia and author of For Freedom's Sake: 
The Life of Fannie Low Hamer (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1999). She 
is working on a collection of essays about race, gender, sexuality, and historical 
memory. 


Marl Mateuda is a third-generation U.S. peace activist and a member of D.C. 
Asians for Peace and Justice. She is the author of Where Is Tour Body: Essays on 
Racs, Gender, and the Law (Boston: Beacon, 1996), and, with Charles Lawrence, 
We Won't Go Back: Making the Case for Affirmative Action (New York: Houghton 
Mifftin, 1997). She is a professor at Georgetown University. 


Sinead McDermott (Sinead. McDermott@ul ic) is junior lecturer in women’s studies 
and member of the Department of Language and Cultural Studies at the University 
of Limerick, Ireland. She specializes in contemporary women’s writing, the politics 
of memory, and theories of home and belonging, and her work on the latter topic 
bas appeared in Devolving Identities: Feminist Readings in Home and Belonging, 
edited by Lynne Pearce (Burlington, Vt.: Ashgate, 2000). She is currently working 
on discourses of home and community in Irish women’s fiction. 


Maureen Moynagh teaches postcolonial and African-Canadian literature at St. 
Francis Xavier University. In addition to publishing in the field of African diasporan 
writing, she has written about cthics and cultural memory, imperial travel and the 
construction of whiteness, and the cultural politics of authorship. Currently the 
focus of her research is political tourism. Her edition, Nascy Canard: Essays on 
Race and Empire (Peterborough, Ontario: Broadview, 2002), is forthcoming. 
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Hannah Naveh is professor of Hebrew literature, former head of the General and 
Interdisciplinary Studies Program in the Humanities, and currently head of the 
National Council of Jewish Women and Gender Studies Program at Tel Aviv 
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Lorie Novak (loric.novak@ayu.cdu) is an artist who has been questioning the re- 
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Her photographs, installations, and Web projects have been in numerous solo and 
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and imaging at Tisch School of the Arts, New York University. 


Lydia Potts teaches political science, intercultural education, and gender studies at 
the Carl von Ossietzky University of Oldenburg, Germany. Her research focuses 
on global migration, and her publications include The World Labeur Market: A 
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Cover: Alma Lopez, Las Foær (1997). An 8 x 9 digital mural on vinyl originally installed 
at the Estrada Courts Community Center, 3225 Hunter Street, in the Estrada Courts 
Housng Projects ın Los Angeles. This was one of nx digital murals I produced ın collab- 
oranon with Judith Baca, the UCLA Cesar Chavez Muralism students, the Social and 
Public Art Resource Center, and the Estrada Courts Public Houmng community. A few 
weeks after the murals were installed, Las Feer was vandalized by young male residents 
The Las Feur mural focuses on four young women of Estrada Courts: Rosalba Espinosa, 
Canna Espinosa, Felicia Gonzalez, and Ruby Virgen Present in the young women’s talk 
are the oppontions to their dreams—ever-present violence in the community, both do- 
mestic and random; growing socetal intolerance; and the ‘struggles and joys precipitated 
by early motherhood. The histoncal leaders nsing behind them serve as spiritual mentors 
nourishing a future generanon of young women who can claim an ancestral legacy as an- 
cient as the pre-Columbian Aztec moon goddess Coyolzauhqui. © 1997 by Alma Lopez. 
Permission to reprint may be obtained only from the artist. 
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Chandra Talpade Mohanty 


“Under Western Eyes” Revisited: Feminist Solidarity 
through Anticapitalist Struggles 


write this essay at the urging of a number of friends and with some 

trepidation, revisiting the themes and arguments of an essay written 

some sixteen years ago. This is a difficult essay to write, and I undertake 
it hesitantly and with humility—yet feeling that I must do so to take fuller 
responsibility for my ideas, and perhaps to explain whatever influence they 
have had on debates in feminist theory. 

“Under Western Eyes” (1986) was not only my very first “feminist stud- 
ies” publication; it remains the one that marks my presence in the inter- 
national feminist community.’ I had barely completed my Ph.D. when I 
wrote this essay; I am now a professor of women’s studies. The “under” 
of Western cyes is now much more an “inside” in terms of my own location 
in the U.S. academy.” The site from which I wrote the essay consisted of 
a very vibrant, transnational women’s movement, while the site I write from 
today is quite different. With the increasing privatization and corporatization 


Copynght Duke University Press, 2003. Excerpted from Chandra Talpade Mobanty’s 
Reprinted with permission. 

This cay owes much to many years of conversation and collaboration with Zillah 
Eisenstein, Satya Mohanty, Jacqui Alexander, Lisa Lowe, Margo Okazawa-Rey, Beverly 
Guy-Sheftall, and Susan Sanchez-Casal. Thanks to Zillah, Satya, and Susan for their 
thoughtful responses to early drefts of this essay. Many thanks also to the generous feedback 
and critical engagement of students and faculty at the U.S. colleges and schools where I 
have presented these ideas. 

* “Under Western Eyes” has enjoyed a remarkable life, being reprinted almost every year 
since 1986 when it first appeared in the left journal Besedery 2 (1986). The csay has been 
translated into German, Dutch, Chinese, Russian, Italian, Swedish, French, and Spanish. Ir 
has appeared in feminist, postcolonial, Third Wodd, and cultural studies journals and an- 
thologies and maintains a presence in women’s studies, cultural studies, anthropology, ethnic 
studies, political science, education, and sociology curricula. It bas been widely cited, some- 
times seriously engaged with, sometimes misread, and sometimes used as an enabling frame- 
work for cross-cultural feminist proyects. 

? Thanks to Zillah Eisenstein for this disnnction. 
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of public life, it has become much harder to discern such a women’s move- 
ment from the United States (although women’s movements are thriving 
around the world), and my site of access and struggle has increasingly come 
to be the U.S. academy. In the United States, women’s movements have 
become increasingly conservative, and much radical, antiracist feminist ac- 
tivism occurs outside the rubric of such movements. Thus, much of what 
I say here is influenced by the primary site I occupy as an educator and 
scholar. It is time to revisit “Under Western Eyes,” to clarify ideas that 
remained implicit and unstated in 1986 and to further develop and his- 
toricize the theoretical framework I outlined then. I also want to assess how 
this essay has been read and misread and to respond to the critiques and 
celebrations. And it is time for me to move explicitly from critique to 
reconstruction, to identify the urgent issues facing feminists at the beginning 
of the twenty-first century, to ask the question: How would “Under Western 
Eyes”—the Third World inside and outside the West—be explored and 
analyzed decades later? What do I consider to be the urgent theoretical and 
methodological questions facing a comparative feminist politics at this mo- 
ment in history? 

Given the apparent and continuing life of “Under Western Eyes” and 
my own travels through transnational feminist scholarship and networks, I 
begin with a summary of the central arguments of “Under Western Eyes,” 
contextualizing them in intellectual, political, and institutional terms. Basing 
my account on this discussion, I describe ways the essay has been read and 
situated in a number of different, often overlapping, scholarly discourses. I 
engage with some useful responses to the essay in an attempt to further 
clarify the various meanings of the West, Third World, and so on; to reengage 
questions of the relation of the universal and the particular in feminist 
theory; and to make visible some of the theses left obscure or ambiguous 
in my earlier writing. 

T look, first, to see how my thinking has changed over the past sixteen 
years or so. What are the challenges facing transnational feminist practice 
at the beginning of the twenty-first century? How have the possibilities 
of feminist cross-cultural work developed and shifted? What is the intel- 
lectual, political, and institutional context that informs my own shifts and 
new commitments at the time of this writing? What categories of scholarly 
and political identification have changed since 1986? What has remained 
the same? I wish to begin a dialogue between the intentions, effects, and 
political choices that underwrote “Under Western Eyes” in the mid-1980s 
and those I would make today. I hope it provokes others to ask similar 
questions about our individual and collective projects in feminist studies. 
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I wrote “Under Western Eyes” to discover and articulate a critique of 
“Western feminist” scholarship on Third World women via the discursive 
colonization of Third World women’s lives and struggles. I also wanted 
to expose the power-knowledge nexus of feminist cross-cultural schol- 
arship expressed through Eurocentric, falsely universalizing methodol- 
ogies that serve the narrow self-interest of Western feminism. As well, 
I thought it crucial to highlight the connection between feminist schol- 
arship and feminist political organizing while drawing attention to the 
need to examine the “political implications of our analytic strategies and 
principles.” I also wanted to chart the location of feminist scholarship 
within a global political and economic framework dominated by the 
“First World.” 

My most simple goal was to make clear that cross-cultural feminist 
work must be attentive to the micropolitics of context, subjectivity, and 
struggle, as well as to the macropolitics of global economic and political 
systems and processes. I discussed Maria Mies’s (1982) study of the 
lacemakers of Narsapur as a demonstration of how to do this kind of 
multilayered, contextual analysis to reveal how the particular is often 
universally significant—without using the universal to erase the particular 
or positing an unbridgeable gulf between the two terms. Implicit in this 
analysis was the use of historical materialism as a basic framework and 
a definition of material reality in both its local and micro-, as well as 
global, systemic dimensions. I argued at that time for the definition and 
recognition of the Third World not just through oppression but in terms 
of historical complexities and the many struggles to change these op- 
pressions. Thus I argued for grounded, particularized analyses linked 
with larger, even global, economic and political frameworks. I drew 


* Here is how I defined “Western feminist” then: “Clearly Western femimst discourse and 
political practice is nerther singular or homogeneous in its goals, interests, or analyses. However, 
it is possible to trace a coherence of effects resulting from the implicit assumption of ‘the West’ 
(in all its complexities and contradicnons) as the primary referent in theory and praxis. My 
reference to Western feminism’ is by no means intended to mmply that it is a monolith Rather, 
I am attempting to drew attention to the mmiler effects of various textual strategies used by 
writers which codify Others as non-Western and hence themselves as (implicitly) Western” 
(Mobanty 1986, 334). I suggested then that while terms such as Pers and Third Worid were 
problematic in suggesting oversimplified similantics as well as flattening internal differences, I 
continued to use them because this was the remminology available to us then. I used the terms 
with full knowledge of their Hutitations, suggesting a critical and heuristic rather then non- 
questioning use of the terms. I come back to these terms later in this essay. 
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inspiration from a vision of feminist solidarity across borders, although 
it is this vision that has remained invisible to many readers. In a per- 
ceptive analysis of my argument of this politics of location, Sylvia Walby 
(2000) recognizes and refines the relation between difference and equal- 
ity of which I speak. She draws further attention to the need for a shared 
frame of reference among Western, postcolonial, Third World feminists 
in order to decide what counts as difference. She asserts, quite insight- 


fully, that 


Mohanty and other postcolonial feminists are often interpreted as 
arguing only for situated knowledges in popularisations of their 
work. In fact, Mohanty is claiming, via a complex and subtle ar- 
gument, that she is right and that (much) white Western feminism 
is not merely different, but wrong. In doing this she assumes a 
common question, a common set of concepts and, ultimately the 
possibility of, a common political project with white feminism. She 
hopes to argue white feminism into agreeing with her. She is not 
content to leave white Western feminism as a situated knowledge, 
comfortable with its local and partial perspective. Not a bit of it. 
This is a claim to a more universal truth. And she hopes to ac- 
complish this by the power of argument. (Walby 2000, 199) 


Walby’s reading of the essay challenges others to engage my notion 
of a common feminist political project, which critiques the effects of 
Western feminist scholarship on women in the Third World, but within 
a framework of solidarity and shared values. My insistence on the spec- 
ificity of difference is based on a vision of equality attentive to power 
differences within and among the various communities of women. I did 
not argue against all forms of generalization, nor was I privileging the 
local over the systemic, difference over commonalities, or the discursive 
over the material. 

I did not write “Under Western Eyes” as a testament to the impos- 
sibility of egalitarian and noncolonizing cross-cultural scholarship, nor 
did I define “Western” and “Third World” feminism in such oppositional 
ways that there would be no possibility of solidarity between Western 
and Third World feminists.* Yet, this is often how the essay has been 


* My use of the categones Western and Third World feminist shows that these are not 
embodied, geographically or spatially defined categories. Rather, they refer to politcal and 
analytic sites and methodologies used—just as a woman from the geographical Third Wodd 
can be a Western feminist in orientation, a European femumst can use a Third World feminist 
analytic perspective. 
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read and utilized.’ I have wondered why such a sharp opposition has 
developed in this form. Perhaps mapping the intellectual and institu- 
tional context in which I wrote back then and the shifts that have affected 
its reading since would clarify the intentions and claims of the essay. 

Intellectually, I was writing in solidarity with the critics of Eurocentric 
humanism who drew attention to its false universalizing and masculinist 
assumptions. My project was anchored in a firm belief in the importance 
of the particular in relation to the universal—a belief in the local as spec- 
ifying and illuminating the universal. My concerns drew attention to the 
dichotomies embraced and identified with this universalized framework, 
the critique of “white feminism” by women of color and the critique of 
“Western feminism” by Third World feminists working within a paradigm 
of decolonization. I was committed, both politically and personally, to 
building a noncolonizing feminist solidarity across borders. I believed in 
a larger feminist project than the colonizing, self-intetested one I saw 
emerging in much influential feminist scholarship and in the mainstream 
women’s movement. 

My newly found teaching position at a primarily white U.S. academic 
institution also deeply affected my writing at this time. I was determined 
to make an intervention in this space in order to create a location for Third 
World, immigrant, and other marginalized scholars like myself who saw 
themselves erased or misrepresented within the dominant Euro-American 
feminist scholarship and their communities. It has been a source of deep 
satisfaction that I was able to begin to open an intellectual space to Third 
World/immigrant women scholars, as was done at the international con- 
ference I helped organize, “Common Differences: Third World Women 
and Feminist Perspectives” (Urbana, Illinois, 1983). This conference al- 
lowed for the possibility of a decolonized, cross-border feminist community 
and cemented for me the belief that “common differences” can form the 


" Rita Belski’s analysis of the cæay (1997) illustrates this. While she initially reads the 
cray as skeptical of any large-scale social theory (against generalization), she then goes on 
to say that, in another context, my “emphasis on particularity is modified by a recognition 
of the value of systemic analyses of global disparities” (10). I think Relakl’s reading actually 
identifies a vagueness in my essay. It is this point that I hope to ilhuminate now. A similar 
reading claims, “The very structure against which Mohanty argues in ‘Under Western 
Eyes’—2 homogenized Third World and an equivalent First World—somehow remanifests 
itself in “Cartographies of Struggie’” (Mobanram 1999, 91). Here I believe Radhika Mo- 
banram conflates the call for specificity and particularity as wocking against the mapping of 
systemic global inequalities, Her other critique of this essay 1s more persuasive, and I take 
it up later. 
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basis of deep solidarity and that we have to struggle to achieve this in the 
face of unequal power relations among feminists. 

There have also been many effects—personal and professional—in my 
writing this essay. These effects range from being cast as the “nondutiful 
daughter” of white feminists to being seen as a mentor for Third World/ 
immigrant women scholars; from being invited to address feminist au- 
diences at various academic venues to being told I should focus on my 
work in early childhood education and not dabble in “feminist theory.” 
Practicing active disloyalty has its price as well as its rewards. Suffice it to 
say, however, that I have no regrets and only deep satisfaction in having 
written “Under Western Eyes.” 

I attribute some of the readings and misunderstandings of the essay to 
the triumphal rise of postmodernism in the U.S. academy in the past three 
decades. Although I have never called myself a “postmodernist,” some 
reflection on why my ideas have been assimilated under this label is im- 
portant.‘ In fact, one reason to revisit “Under Western Eyes” at this time 
is my desire to point to this postmodernist appropriation.’ I am misread 
when I am interpreted as being against all forms of generalization and as 
arguing for difference over commonalities. This misreading occurs in the 
context of a hegemonic postmodernist discourse that labels as “totalizing” 
all systemic connections and emphasizes only the mutability and con- 
structedness of identities and social structures. 

Yes, I did draw on Michel Foucault to outline an analysis of power/ 
knowledge, but J also drew on Anour Abdel Malek to show the directionality 
and material effects of a particular imperial power structure. I drew too on 
Maria Mies (1982) to argue for the need for a materialist analysis that linked 
everyday life and local gendered contexts and ideologies to the larger, trans- 
national political and economic structures and ideologies of capitalism. What 
is interesting for me is to see how and why “difference” has been embraced 
over “commonality,” and I realize that my writing leaves open this poesi- 
bility. In 1986 I wrote mainly to challenge the false universality of Euro- 
centric discourses and was perhaps not sufficiently critical of the valorization 
of difference over commonality in postmodernist discourse.” Now I find 


* See, c.g., the reprinting and discussion of my work in Nicholson and Sadman 1995; 
Warhol and Herndal 1997; and Phillips 1998. 

7 I have written with Jacqui Alexander about some of the effects of hegemonic post- 
modernism on feminist studies; see the introduchon to Alexander and Mohanty 1997. 

t To farther clamfy my position—I am not against all postmodernist insights or analytic 
strategies. I have found many postmodernist texts useful in my work. I tend to use whatever 
methodologies, theories, and insights I find illuminating in relation to the questions I want 
to examine—Marnxist, postmodernist, postpositivist realist, and so on. What I want to do 
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myself wanting to reemphasize the connections between local and universal. 
In 1986 my priority was on difference, but now I want to recapture and 
reiterate its fuller meaning, which was always there, and that is its connection 
to the universal. In other words, this discussion allows me to reemphasize 
the way that differences are never just “differences.” In knowing differences 
and particularities, we can better see the connections and commonalities 
because no border or boundary is ever complete or rigidly determining. 
The challenge is to see how differences allow us to explain the connections 
and border crossings better and more accurately, how specifying difference 
allows us to theorize universal concerns more fully. It is this intellectual 
move that allows for my concern for women of different communities and 
identities to build coalitions and solidarities across borders. 

So what has changed and what remains the same for me? What are the 
urgent intellectual and political questions for feminist scholarship and 
organizing at this time in history? First, let me say that the terms Western 
and Third World retain a political and explanatory value in a world that 
appropriates and assimilates multiculturalism and “difference” through 
commodification and consumption. However, these are not the only terms 
I would choose to use now. With the United States, the European Com- 
munity, and Japan as the nodes of capitalist power in the early twenty- 
first century, the increasing proliferation of Third and Fourth Worlds 
within the national borders of these very countries, as well as the rising 
visibility and struggles for sovereignty by First Nations/indigenous peo- 
ples around the world, Western and Third World explain much less than 
the categorizations North/South or One-Third/Two-Thirds Worlds. 

North/South is used to distinguish between affluent, privileged nations 
and communities and economically and politically marginalized nations 
and communities, as is Western/ non- Western. While these terms are meant 
to loosely distinguish the northern and southern hemispheres, affluent 
and marginal nations and communities obviously do not line up neatly 
within this geographical frame. And yet, as a political designation that 
attempts to distinguish between the “haves” and “have-nots,” it does have 
a certain political value. An example of this is Arif Dirlik’s formulation of 
North/South as a metaphorical rather than geographical distinction, where 
Noreh nerens So) the partovays of transaatiomal capital 100 oe oe 
marginalized poor of the world regardless of geographical distinction.’ 


here, however, is take responsiblity for making explicit some of the political choices I made 
at that thme—and to identify the discursive hegemony of postmodemist thinking in the U.S. 
academy, which I believe forms the primary institutional context in which “Under Western 
Eyes” is read. 

? “The Local in the Global,” in Dirlik 1997. 
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I find the language of One-Third World versus Two-Thirds World as 
elaborated by Gustavo Esteva and Madhu Suri Prakash (1998) particularly 
useful, especially in conjunction with Third World/South and First World/ 
North. These terms represent what Esteva and Prakash call social minorities 
and social majorities—categories based on the quality of life led by peoples 
and communities in both the North and the South. The advantage of 
One-Third/Two-Thirds World in relation to terms like Western/Third World 
and North/South is that they move away from misleading geographical 
and ideological binarisms. 

By focusing on quality of life as the criteria for distinguishing between 
social minorities and majorities, One-Third/Two-Thirds Worlds draws at- 
tention to the continuities as well as the discontinuities between the haves 
and have-nots within the boundaries of nations and between nations and 
indigenous communities. This designation also highlights the fluidity and 
power of global forces that situate communities of people as social ma- 
jorities/minorities in disparate form. One-Third/Two-Thirds is a nones- 
sentialist categorization, but it incorporates an analysis of power and 
agency that is crucial. Yet what it misses is a history of colonization that 
the terms Western/Third World draw attention to. 

As the above terminological discussion serves to illustrate, we are still 
working with a very imprecise and inadequate analytical language. All we 
can have access to at given moments is the analytical language that most 
clearly approximates the features of the world as we understand it. This 
distinction between One-Third/Two-Thirds World and, at times, First World/ 
North and Third World/Soxth is the language I choose to use now. Because 
in fact our language is imprecise, I hesitate to have any language become 
static. My own language in 1986 needs to be open to refinement and 
inquiry—but not to institutionalization. 

Finally, I want to reflect on an important issue not addressed in “Under 
Western Eyes”: the question of native or indigenous struggles. Radhika 
Mohanram’s critique of my work (1999) brings this to our attention. She 


1 Esteva and Prakash (1998, 16-17) define these categorizations thus: “The social mi- 
Norities are those groups in both the North and the South thar ahare homogencous ways 
of modern (Western) life all over the world. Usually, they adopt as thelr own the basic 
paradigms of modernity. They are also usually classified as the upper classes of every society 
and are immersed in economic society: the so-called formal sector. The social majorities have 
no regular access to most of the goods and services defining the average ‘standard of living’ 
in the industnal countries. Their definitions of ‘a good life,’ shaped by their local traditions, 
reflect their capacities to flourish outside the ‘help’ offered by ‘global forces.” Implicitly or 
explicitly they nether ‘need’ nor are dependent an the bundle of ‘goods’ promised by these 
forces. They, therefore, share a common freedom in their rejecnon of ‘global forces.’” 
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points out the differences between a “multicultural” understanding of na- 
tion (prevalent in the United States) and a call for a “bicultural” under- 
standing of nation on the part of indigenous people in Aotearoa/New 
Zealand. She argues that my notion of a common context of struggle sug- 
gests logical alliances among the various black women: Maori, Asian, Pacific 
Islander. However, Maori women see multiculturalism—alliances with Asian 
women—as undermining indigenous nights and biculturalism and prefer to 
ally themselves with Pakeha (white, Anglo-Celtic people [Mohanram 1999, 
92-96)). 

J agree that the distinction between biculturalism and multiculturalism 
does pose a practical problem of organizing and alliance building and that 
the particular history and situation of Maori feminists cannot be subsumed 
within the analysis I offer so far. Native or indigenous women’s struggles, 
which do not follow a postcolonial trajectory based on the inclusions and 
exclusions of processes of capitalist, racist, heterosexist, and nationalist 
domination, cannot be addressed easily under the purview of categories 
such as “Western” and “Third World.” ™ But they become visible and even 
central to the definition of One-Third/Two-Thirds Worlds because indig- 
enous claims for sovereignty, their lifeways and environmental and spiritual 
practices, situate them as central to the definition of social majority (Two- 
Thirds World). While a mere shift in conceptual terms is not a complete 
response to Mohanram’s critique, I think it clarifies and addresses the 
limitations of my earlier use of Western and Third World. Interestingly 
enough, while I would have identified myself as both Western and Third 
World—in all my complexities—in the context of “Under Western Eyes,” 
in this new frame, I am clearly located within the One-Third World. Then 
again, now, as in my earlier writing, I straddle both categories. I am of 
the Two-Thirds World in the One-Third World. I am clearly a part of the 
social minority now, with all its privileges; however, my political choices, 
struggles, and vision for change place me alongside the Two-Thirds World. 
Thus, I am for the Two-Thirds World, but with the privileges of the One- 
Third World. I speak as a person situated in the One-Third Word, but 
from the space and vision of, and in solidarity with, communities in strug- 
gle in the Two-Thirds World. 


1 Tam not saying that native feminists conmder capitalism irrelevant to their struggles 
(nor would Mohanram say this). The work of Maric Anna Jaimes Guerrero, Winona La 
Duke, end Huanani-Kay Trask offers very powerful critiques of capetalism and the effects of 
ins structural violence in the lives of native communities. See Guerrero 1997, La Duke 1999; 
and Trask 1999. 
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Under and (Inside) Western eyes: At the turn of the century 

There have been a number of shifts in the political and economic land- 
scapes of nations and communities of people in the last two decades. The 
intellectual maps of disciplines and areas of study in the U.S. academy 
have shifted as well during this time. The advent and institutional visibility 
of postcolonial studies for instance is a relatively recent phenomenon—as 
is the simultancous rollback of the gains made by race and ethnic studies 
departments in the 1970s and 1980s. Women’s studies is now a well- 
established field of study with over eight hundred degree-granting pro- 
grams and departments in the U.S. academy.” Feminist theory and fem- 
inist movements across national borders have matured substantially since 
the early 1980s, and there is now a greater visibility of transnational 
women’s struggles and movements, brought on in part by the United 
Nations world conferences on women held over the last two decades. 

Economically and politically, the declining power of self-governance 
among certain poorer nations is matched by the rising significance of 
transnational institutions such as the World Trade Organization (WTO) 
and governing bodies such as the European Union, not to mention for- 
profit corporations. Of the world’s largest economies, fifty-one happen to 
be corporations, not countries, and Amnesty International now reports 
on corporations as well as nations (Eisenstein 1998, 1). Also, the hege- 
mony of neoliberalism, alongside the naturalization of capitalist values, 
influences the ability to make choices on one’s own behalf in the daily 
lives of economically marginalized as well as economically privileged com- 
munities around the globe. 

The rise of religious fundamentalisms with their deeply masculinist and 
often racist rhetoric poses a huge challenge for feminist struggles around 
the world. Finally, the profoundly unequal “informational highway” as well 
as the increasing militarization (and masculinization) of the globe, accom- 
panied by the growth of the prison industrial complex in the United States, 
pose profound contradictions in the lives of communities of women and 
men in most parts of the world. I believe these political shifts to the right, 
accompanied by global capitalist hegemony, privatization, and increased 
religious, ethnic, and racial hatreds, pose very concrete challenges for fem- 
inists. In this context, I ask what would it mean to be attentive to the 
micropolitics of everyday life as well as to the larger processes that recolonize 


n In fact, we now even have debates about the “future of women’s studies” and the 
“impoenbility of women’s studies.” See the Web site “The Future of Women’s Studics” of 
the Women’s Studies Program of the University of Arizona, Tucson, 2000, at http://info- 
center.ccitarizona.cdu/ws/conference; and Brown 1997. 
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the culture and identities of people across the globe. How we think of the 
local in/of the global and vice versa without falling into colonizing or 
cultural relativist platitudes about difference is crucial in this intellectual and 
political landscape. And for me, this kind of thinking is tied to a revised 
race-and-gender-conscious historical materialism. 

The politics of feminist cross-cultural scholarship from the vantage 
point of Third World/South feminist struggles remains a compelling site 
of analysis for me.” Eurocentric analytic paradigms continue to flourish, 
and J remain committed to reengaging in the struggles to criticize openly 
the effects of discursive colonization on the lives and struggles of mar- 
ginalized women. My central commitment is to build connections between 
feminist scholarship and political organizing. My own present-day analytic 
framework remains very similar to my earliest critique of Eurocentrism. 
However, I now see the politics and economics of capitalism as a far more 
urgent locus of struggle. I continue to hold to an analytic framework that 
is attentive to the micropolitics of everyday life as well as to the macro- 
politics of global economic and political processes. The link between po- 
litical economy and culture remains crucial to any form of feminist the- 
orizing—as it does for my work. It isn’t the framework that has changed. 
It is just that global economic and political processes have become more 
brutal, exacerbating economic, racial, and gender inequalities, and thus 
they need to be demystified, reexamined, and theorized. 

While my earlier focus was on the distinction between “Western” and 
“Third World” feminist practices, and while I downplayed the common- 
alities between these two positions, my focus now is on what I have chosen 
to call an anticapitalist transnational feminist practice—and on the possi- 
bilities, indeed on the necessities, of cross-national feminist solidarity and 
organizing against capitalism. While “Under Western Eyes” was located in 
the context of the critique of Western humanism and Eurocentrism and of 
white, Western feminism, a similar essay written now would need to be 
located in the context of the critique of global capitalism (on anti- 
globalization), the naturalization of the values of capital, and the unac- 
knowledged power of cultural relativism in cross-cultural feminist schol- 
arship and pedagogies. 

“Under Western Eyes” sought to make the operations of discursive power 


4 See, c.g., the work of Aihwa Ong (1987); Saskia Sassen (1991, 1998); Inderpal Grewal 
and Caren Kaplan (1994); Ella Shohat (1998, 2001, [with Robert Stam] 1994); Avtar Brah 
(1996); Lisa Lowe (1996, [with David Lloyd] 1997); Uma Narayan (1997); Lila Abu- 
Lughod (1998); Kamala Kempedoo (1998); Cheia Sandoval (2000); Jacqui Alexander 
(forthcoming). 
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visible, to draw attention to what was left out of feminist theorizing, namely, 
the material complexity, reality, and agency of Third World women’s bodies 
and lives. This is in fact exactly the analytic strategy I now use to draw 
attention to what is unseen, undertheorized, and left out in the production 
of knowledge about globalization. While globalization has always been a 
part of capitalism, and capitalism is not a new phenomenon, at this time I 
believe the theory, critique, and activism around antiglobalization has to be 
a key focus for feminists. This does not mean that the patriarchal and racist 
relations and structures that accompany capitalism are any less problematic 
at this time, or that antiglobalization is a singular phenomenon. Along with 
many other scholars and activists, I believe capital as it functions now de- 
pends on and exacerbates racist, patriarchal, and heterosexist relations of 
rule. 


Feminist methodologies: New directions 

What kinds of feminist methodology and analytic strategy are useful in 
making power (and women’s lives) visible in overtly nongendered, non- 
racialized discourses? The strategy discussed here is an example of how 
capitalism and its various relations of rule can be analyzed through a 
transnational, anticapitalist feminist critique, one that draws on historical 
materialism and centralizes racialized gender. This analysis begins from 
and is anchored in the place of the most marginalized communities of 
women—poor women of all colors in affluent and neocolonial nations; 
women of the Third World/South or the Two-Thirds World."* I believe 
that this experiential and analytic anchor in the lives of marginalized com- 
munities of women provides the most inclusive paradigm for thinking 
about social justice. This particularized viewing allows for a more concrete 
and expansive vision of universal justice. 

This is the very opposite of “special interest” thinking. If we pay at- 
tention to and think from the space of some of the most disenfranchised 
communities of women in the world, we are most likely to envision a just 
and democratic society capable of treating all its citizens fairly. Conversely, 
if we begin our analysis from, and limit it to, the space of privileged 
communities, our visions of justice are more likely to be exclusionary 
because privilege nurtures blindness to those without the same privileges. 


™ See the works of Zillah Eisenstein, Maria Mies, Dorothy Smith, Cynthia Enloe, and 
Saskia Sassen (c.g., Eisenstein 1978, 1994, 1996, 1998, 2001; Mies 1982, 1986; Smith 
1987; Enloe 1990, 1993; and Sesen 1991, 1996, 1998) for similar methodological ap- 
proaches. An early, pioneering example of this perspective can be found in the “Black Fem- 
inist” statement by the Combahee River Collective in the carly 1980s (1982). 
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Beginning from the lives and interests of marginalized communities of 
women, I am able to access and make the workings of power visible—to 
read up the ladder of privilege. It is more necessary to look up- 
ward—colonized peoples must know themselves and the colonizer. This 
particular marginalized location makes the politics of knowledge and the 
power investments that go along with it visible so that we can then engage 
in work to transform the use and abuse of power. The analysis draws on 
the notion of epistemic privilege as it is developed by feminist standpoint 
theorists (with their roots in the historical materialism of Marx and Lukacs) 
as well as postpositivist realists, who provide an analysis of experience, 
identity, and the epistemic effects of social location.’* My view is thus a 
materialist and “realist” one and is antithetical to that of postmodernist 
relativism. I believe there are causal links between marginalized social 
locations and experiences and the ability of human agents to explain and 
analyze features of capitalist society. Methodologically, this analytic per- 
spective is grounded in historical materialism. My claim is not that all 
marginalized locations yield crucial knowledge about power and inequity, 
but that within a tightly integrated capitalist system, the particular stand- 
point of poor indigenous and Third World/South women provides the 
most inclusive viewing of systemic power. In numerous cases of environ- 
mental racism, for instance, where the neighborhoods of poor commu- 
nities of color are targeted as new sites for prisons and toxic dumps, it is 
no coincidence that poor black, Native American, and Latina women 
provide the leadership in the fight against corporate pollution. Three out 
of five Afro-Americans and Latinos live near toxic waste sites, and three 
of the five largest hazardous waste landfills are in communities with a 
population that is 80 percent people of color (Pardo 2001, 504-11). Thus, 
it is precisely their critical reflections on their everyday lives as poor women 
of color that allows the kind of analysis of the power structure that has 
led to the many victories in environmental racism struggles.’* Herein lies 
a lesson for feminist analysis. 

Feminist scientist Vandana Shiva, one of the most visible leaders of the 
antiglobalization movement, provides a similar and illuminating critique 
of the patents and intellectual property rights agreements sanctioned by 


8 See discussions of epistemic privilege in the essays by S. Mohanty (2000), Moya (2000), 
and Macdonald (2000) in Moya and Hames-Garcta 2000; see esp. 58-62, 80-87, and 
211-12. 

4 Examples of women of color in the fight against enviroamennal racism can be found 
in MELA (sce Pardo 2001), the magazine ColerLénes, and Feces Unidas, the newsletter of 
the South West Organizing project, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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the World Trade Organization since 1995.7 Along with others in the 
environmental and indigenous rights movements, she argues that the 
WTO sanctions biopiracy and engages in intellectual piracy by privileging 
the claims of corporate commercial interests, based on Western systems 
of knowledge in agriculture and medicine, to products and innovations 
derived from indigenous koowiedge traditions. Thus, through the defi- 
nition of Western scientific epistemologies as the only legitimate scientific 
system, the WTO is able to underwrite corporate patents to indigenous 
knowledge (as to the Neem tree in India) as their own intellectual prop- 
erty, protected through intellectual property rights agreements. As a result, 
the patenting of drugs derived from indigenous medicinal systems has 
now reached massive proportions. I quote Shiva: 
Through patenting, indigenous knowledge is being pirated in the 
name of protecting knowledge and preventing piracy. The knowl- 
edge of our ancestors, of our peasants about seeds is being claimed 
as an invention of U.S. corporations and U.S. scientists and patented 
by them. The only reason something like that can work is because 
underlying it all is a racist framework that says the knowledge of the 
Third World and the knowledge of people of color is not knowledge. 
When that knowledge is taken by white men who have capital, sud- 
denly creativity begins. . . . Patents are a replay of colonialism, 
which is now called globalization and free trade. (Shiva, Gordon, 
and Wing 2000, 32) 


The contrast between Western scientific systems and indigenous epis- 
temologies and systems of medicine is not the only issue here. It is the 
colonialist and corporate power to define Western science, and the reliance 
on capitalist values of private property and profit, as the only normative 
system that results in the exercise of immense power. Thus indigenous 
knowledges, which are often communally generated and shared among 
tribal and peasant women for domestic, local, and public use, are subject 
to the ideologies of a corporate Western scientific paradigm where intel- 
lectual property rights can only be understood in possessive or privatized 
form. All innovations that happen to be collective, to have occurred over 
time in forests and farms, are appropriated or excluded. The idea of an 
intellectual commons where knowledge is collectively gathered and passed 
on for the benefit of all, not owned privately, is the very opposite of the 


Y See Shiva et al. 1997. For a provocative argument about indigeneous knowledges, sec 
Dei 2000 
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notion of private property and ownership that is the basis for the WTO 
property rights agreements. Thus this idea of an intellectual commons 
among tribal and peasant women actually excludes them from ownership 
and facilitates corporate biopiracy. 

Shiva’s analysis of intellectual property rights, biopiracy, and globali- 
zation is made possible by its very location in the experiences and epis- 
temologies of peasant and tribal women in India. Beginning from the 
practices and knowledges of indigenous women, she “reads up” the power 
structure, all the way to the policies and practices sanctioned by the WTO. 
This is a very clear example then of a transnational, anticapitalist feminist 
politics. 

However, Shiva says less about gender than she could. She is after all 
talking in particular about women’s work and knowledges anchored in 
the epistemological experiences of one of the most marginalized com- 
munities of women in the world—poor, tribal, and peasant women in 
India. This is a community of women made invisible and written out of 
national and international economic calculations. An analysis that pays 
attention to the everyday experiences of tribal women and the micro- 
politics of their ultimately anticapitalist struggles illuminates the macro- 
politics of global restructuring. It suggests the thorough embeddedness 
of the local and particular with the global and universal, and it suggests 
the need to conceptualize questions of justice and equity in transborder 
terms. In other words, this mode of reading envisions a feminism without 
borders, in that it foregrounds the need for an analysis and vision of 
solidarity across the enforced privatized intellectual property borders of 
the WTO. 

These particular examples offer the most inclusive paradigm for un- 
derstanding the motivations and effects of globalization as it is crafted by 
the WTO. Of course, if we were to attempt the same analysis from the 
epistemological space of Western, corporate interests, it would be im- 
possible to generate an analysis that values indigenous knowledge an- 
chored in communal relationships rather than profit-based hierarchies. 
Thus, poor tribal and peasant women, their knowledges and interests, 
would be invisible in this analytic frame because the very idea of an in- 
tellectual commons falls outside the purview of privatized property and 
profit that is a basis for corporate interests. The obvious issue for a trans- 
national feminism pertains to the visions of profit and justice embodied 
in these opposing analytic perspectives. The focus on profit versus justice 
illustrates my earlier point about social location and analytically inclusive 
methodologies. It is the social location of the tribal women as explicated 
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by Shiva that allows this broad and inclusive focus on justice. Similarly, it 
is the social location and narrow self-interest of corporations that privatizes 
intellectual property rights in the name of profit for elites. 

Shiva essentially offers a critique of the global privatization of indig- 
enous knowledges. This is a story about the rise of transnational insti- 
tutions such as the WTO, the World Bank, and the International Monetary 
Fund, of banking and financial institutions and cross-national governing 
bodies like the MAI (Multinational Agreement on Investments). The ef- 
fects of these governing bodies on poor people around the world have 
been devastating. In fundamental ways, it is girls and women around the 
world, especially in the Third World/South, that bear the brunt of glob- 
alization. Poor women and girls are the hardest hit by the degradation of 
environmental conditions, wars, famines, privatization of services and de- 
regulation of governments, the dismantling of welfare states, the restruc- 
turing of paid and unpaid work, increasing surveillance and incarceration 
in prisons, and so on. And this is why a feminism without and beyond 
borders is necessary to address the injustices of global capitalism. 

Women and girls are still 70 percent of the world’s poor and the ma- 
jority of the world’s refugees. Girls and women comprise almost 80 percent 
of displaced persons of the Third World/South in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. Women do two-thirds of the world’s work and carn less than 
one-tenth of its income. Women own less than one-hundredth of the 
world’s property, while they are the hardest hit by the effects of war, 
domestic violence, and religious persecution. Feminist political theorist 
Zillah Eisenstein states that global capital in racialized and sexualized guise 
destroys the public spaces of democracy and quietly sucks power out of 
the once social/public spaces of nation-states. Corporate capitalism has 
redefined citizens as consumers—and global markets replace the com- 
mitments to economic, sexual, and racial equality (Eisenstein 1998, esp. 
chap. 5). 

It is especially on the bodies and lives of women and girls from the Third 
World/South—the Two-Thirds World—that global capitalism writes its 
script, and it is by paying attention to and theorizing the experiences of 
these communities of women and girls that we demystify capitalism as a 
system of debilitating sexism and racism and envision anticapitalist resistance. 
Thus any analysis of the effects of globalization needs to centralize the 
experiences and struggles of these particular communities of women and 
girls. 

Drawing on Arif Dirlik’s notion of “place consciousness as the radical 
other of global capitalism” (1999), Grace Lee Boggs makes an important 
argument for place-based civic activism that illustrates how centralizing the 
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struggles of marginalized communities connects to larger antiglobalization 
struggles. Boggs suggests that “place consciousness . . . encourages us to 
come together around common, local experiences and organize around our 
hopes for the future of our communities and cities. While global capitalism 
doesn’t give a damn about the people or the natural environment of any 
particular place because it can always move on to other people and other 
places, place-based civic activism is concerned about the health and safety 
of people and places” (Boggs 2000, 19). Since women are central to the 
life of neighborhood and communities they assume leadership positions in 
these struggles. This is evident in the example of women of color in struggles 
against environmental racism in the United States, as well as in Shiva’s 
example of tribal women in the struggle against deforestation and for an 
intellectual commons. It is then the lives, experiences, and struggles of girls 
and women of the Two-Thirds World that demystify capitalism in its racial 
and sexual dimensions—and that provide productive and necessary avenues 

I do not wish to leave this discussion of capitalism as a generalized site 
without contextualizing its meaning in and through the lives it structures. 
Disproportionately, these are girls’ and women’s lives, although I am 
committed to the lives of all exploited peoples. However, the specificity 
of girls’ and women’s lives encompasses the others through their partic- 
ularized and contextualized experiences. If these particular gendered, 
classed, and racialized realities of globalization are unseen and under- 
theorized, even the most radical critiques of globalization effectively ren- 
der Third World/South women and girls as absent. Perhaps it is no longer 
simply an issue of Western eyes, but rather how the West is inside and 
continually reconfigures globally, racially, and in terms of gender, Without 
this recognition, a necessary link between feminist scholarship /analytic 
frames and organizing/activist projects is impossible. Faulty and inade- 
quate analytic frames engender ineffective political action and strategizing 
for social transformation. 

What does the above analysis suggest? That we—feminist scholars and 
teachers—must respond to the phenomenon of globalization as an urgent 
site for the recolonization of peoples, especially in the Two-Thirds World. 
Globalization colonizes women’s as well as men’s lives around the world, 
and we need an anti-imperialist, anticapitalist, and contextualized feminist 
project to expose and make visible the various, overlapping forms of sub- 
jugation of women’s lives. Activists and scholars must also identify and 
reenvision forms of collective resistance that women, especially, in their 
different communities enact in their everyday lives. It is their particular 
exploitation at this time, their potential epistemic privilege, as well as their 
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particular forms of solidarity that can be the basis for reimagining a lib- 
eratory politics for the start of this century. 


Antigloballzation struggles 

Although the context for writing “Under Western Eyes” in the mid-1980s 
was a visible and activist women’s movement, this radical movement no 
longer exists as such. Instead, I draw inspiration from a more distant, but 
significant, antiglobalization movement in the United States and around 
the world. Activists in these movements are often women, although the 
movement is not gender-focused. So I wish to redefine the project of 
decolonization, not reject it. It appears more complex to me today, given 
the newer developments of global capitalism. Given the complex inter- 
weaving of cultural forms, people of and from the Third World live not 
only under Western eyes but also within them. This shift in my focus from 
“under Western cyes” to “under and inside” the hegemonic spaces of the 
One-Third World necessitates recrafting the project of decolonization. 

My focus is thus no longer just the colonizing effects of Western fem- 
inist scholarship. This does not mean the problems I identified in the 
earlier essay do not occur now. But the phenomenon I addressed then 
bas been more than adequately engaged by other feminist scholars. While 
feminists have been involved in the antiglobalization movement from the 
start, however, this has not been a major organizing locus for women’s 
movements nationally in the West/North. It has, however, always been 
a locus of struggle for women of the Third World/South because of their 
location. Again, this contextual specificity should constitute the larger 
vision. Women of the Two-Thirds World have always organized against 
the devastations of globalized capital, just as they have always historically 
organized anticolonial and antiracist movements. In this sense they have 
always spoken for humanity as a whole. 

I have tried to chart feminist sites for engaging globalization, rather 
than providing a comprehensive review of feminist work in this area. I 
hope this exploration makes my own political choices and decisions trans- 
parent and that it provides readers with a productive and provocative space 
to think and act creatively for feminist struggle. So today my query is 
slightly different although much the same as in 1986. I wish to better see 
the processes of corporate globalization and how and why they recolonize 
women’s bodies and labor. We need to know the real and concrete effects 
of global restructuring on raced, classed, national, sexual bodies of women 
in the academy, in workplaces, streets, households, cyberspaces, neigh- 
borhoods, prisons, and social movements. 
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What does it mean to make antiglobalization a key factor for feminist 
theorizing and struggle? To illustrate my thinking about antigiobalization, 
let me focus on two specific sites where knowledge about globalization 
is produced. The first site is a pedagogical one and involves an analysis of 
the various strategies being used to internationalize (or globalize) the 
women’s studies curriculum in U.S. colleges and universities."* I argue 
that this move to internationalize women’s studies curricula and the at- 
tendant pedagogies that flow from this is one of the main ways we can 
track a discourse of global feminism in the United States. Other ways of 
tracking global feminist discourses include analyzing the documents and 
discussions flowing out of the Beijing United Nations conference on 
women, and of course popular television and print media discourses on 
women around the world. The second site of antigiobalization scholarship 
I focus on is the emerging, notably ungendered and deracialized discourse 
on activism against globalization. 


Antiglobalization pedagogies ` 

Let me turn to the struggles over the dissemination of a feminist cross- 
cultural knowledge base through pedagogical strategies “international- 
izing” the women’s studies curriculum. The problem of “the (gendered) 
color line” remains, but is more easily seen today as developments of 
transnational and global capital. While I choose to focus on women’s 
studies curricula, my arguments hold for curricula in any discipline or 
academic field that seeks to internationalize or globalize its curriculum. I 
argue that the challenge for “internationalizing” women’s studies is no 
different from the one involved in “racializing” women’s studies in the 
1980s, for very similar politics of knowledge come into play here.’ 

So the question I want to foreground is the politics of knowledge in 
bridging the “local” and the “global” in women’s studies. How we teach 
the “new” scholarship in women’s studies is at least as important as the 
scholarship itself in the struggles over knowledge and citizenship in the 
U.S. academy. After all, the way we construct curricula and the pedagogies 
we use to put such curricula into practice tell a story—or tell many stories. 


“ In what follows I use the terms global capitalism, global restructuring, and globalisation 
interchangeably to refer to a process of corporate global economic, ideological, and cultural 
reorganization across the borders of nation-states. 

1% While the initial push for “intermationalzarion” of the curriculum in U.S. higher 
education came from the federal government’s funding of area studies programs during the 
cold war, in the post—cold-war period it is privare foundations like the MacArthur, Rockefeller, 
and Ford foundations that have been instrumental in this endeavor—espeaally in relation 
to the women’s studies cimculnm. 
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It is the way we position historical narratives of experience in relation to 
cach other, the way we theorize relationality as both historical and si- 
multancously singular and collective that determines how and what we 
learn when we cross cultural and experiential borders. 

Drawing on my own work with U.S. feminist academic communities,” 
I describe three pedagogical models used in “internationalizing” the 
women’s studies curriculum and analyze the politics of knowledge at work. 
Each of these perspectives is grounded in particular conceptions of the local 
and the global, of women’s agency, and of national identity, and each cur- 
ricular model presents different stories and ways of crossing borders and 
building bridges. I suggest that a “comparative feminist studies” or “feminist 
solidarity” model is the most useful and productive pedagogical strategy for 
feminist cross-cultural work. It is this particular model that provides a way 
to theorize a complex relational understanding of experience, location, and 
history such that feminist cross-cultural work moves through the specific 
context to construct a real notion of the universal and of democratization 
rather than colonization. It is through this model that we can put into 
practice the idea of “common differences” as the basis for deeper solidarity 


Feminist-as-towrist model. This curricular perspective could also be 
called the feminist as international consumer or, in less charitable terms, 
the white women’s burden or colonial discourse model.” It involves a ped- 
agogical strategy in which brief forays are made into non-Euro-American 
cultures, and particular sexist cultural practices addressed from an oth- 
erwise Eurocentric women’s studies gaze. In other words, the “add 
women as global victims or powerful women and stir” perspective. This 
is a perspective in which the primary Euro-American narrative of the 
syllabus remains untouched, and examples from non-Western or Third 
World/South cultures are used to supplement and “add” to this narrative. 
The story here is quite old. The effects of this strategy are that students 
and teachers are left with a clear sense of the difference and distance 
between the local (defined as self, nation, and Western) and the global 
(defined as other, non-Western, and transnational). Thus the local is atways 


»® This work conssts of participating in a number of reviews of women’s studies programs; 
workshops and conversations with feminist scholars and teachers over the last ten years. 

* Ella Shohat refers to this as the “sponge /additrve” approach that extends US.-centered 
paradigms to “others” and produces a “homogeneous feminist master narrative.” See Shohat 
2001, 1269-72. 
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grounded in nationalist assumptions—the United States or Western Eu- 
ropean nation-state provides a normative context. This strategy leaves 
power relations and hierarchies untouched since ideas about center and 
margin are reproduced along Eurocentric lines. 

For example, in an introductory feminist studies course, one could 
include the obligatory day or week on dowry deaths in India, women 
workers in Nike factories in Indonesia, or precolonial matriarchies in West 
Africa, while leaving the fundamental identity of the Euro-American fem- 
inist on her way to liberation untouched. Thus Indonesian workers in 
Nike factories or dowry deaths in India stand in for the totality of women 
in these cultures. These women are not seen in their everyday lives (as 
Euro-American women are}—just in these stereotypical terms. Difference 
in the case of non-Euro-American women is thus congealed, not seen 
contextually with all of its contradictions. This pedagogical strategy for 
crossing cultural and geographical borders is based on a modernist par- 
adigm, and the bridge between the local and the global becomes in fact 
a predominantly self-interested chasm. This perspective confirms the sense 
of the “evolved U.S./Euro feminist.” While there is now more con- 
sciousness about not using an “add and stir” method in teaching about 
race and U.S. women of color, this does not appear to be the case in 
“internationalizing” women’s studies. Experience in this context is as- 
sumed to be static and frozen into U.S.- or Euro-centered categories. 
Since in this paradigm feminism is always/already constructed as Euro- 
American in origin and development, women’s lives and struggles outside 
this geographical context only serve to confirm or contradict this originary 
feminist (master) narrative. This model is the pedagogical counterpart of 
the orientalizing and colonizing Western feminist scholarship of the past 
decades. In fact it may remain the predominant model at this time. Thus 
implicit in this pedagogical strategy is the crafting of the “Third World 
difference,” the creation of monolithic images of Third World/South 
women. This contrasts with images of Euro-American women who are 
vital, changing, complex, and central subjects within such a curricular 
perspective. 


Feminist-as-explorer model. This particular pedagogical perspective 
originates in area studies, where the “foreign” woman is the object and 
subject of knowledge and the larger intellectual project is entirely about 
countries other than the United States. Thus, here the local and the global 
are both defined as non-Euro-American. The focus on the international 
implies that it exists outside the U.S. nation-state. Women’s, gender, and 
feminist issues are based on spatial/geographical and temporal /historical 
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categories located elsewhere. Distance from “home” is fundamental to 
the definition of international in this framework. This strategy can result 
in students and teachers being left with a notion of difference and sep- 
arateness, a sort of “us and them” attitude, but unlike the tourist model, 
the explorer perspective can provide a deeper, more contextual under- 
standing of feminist issues in discretely defined geographical and cultural 
spaces. However, unless these discrete spaces are taught in relation to one 
another, the story told is usually a cultural relativist one, meaning that 
differences between cultures are discrete and relative with no real con- 
nection or common basis for evaluation. The local and the global are here 
collapsed into the international that by definition excludes the United 
States. If the dominant discourse is the discourse of cultural relativism, 
questions of power, agency, justice, and common criteria for critique and 
evaluation are silenced.” 

In women’s studies curricula this pedagogical strategy is often seen as 
the most culturally sensitive way to “internationalize” the curriculum. For 
instance, entire courses on “Women in Latin America” or “Third Wodd 
Women’s Literature” or “Postcolonial Feminism” are added on to the pre- 
dominantly U.S.-based curriculum as a way to “globalize” the feminist 
knowledge base. These courses can be quite sophisticated and complex 
studies, but they are viewed as entirely separate from the intellectual project 
of U.S. race and ethnic studies.” The United States is not seen as part of 
“area studies,” as white is not a color when one speaks of people of color. 
This is probably related to the particular history of institutionalization of 
area studies in the U.S. academy and its ties to U.S. imperialism. Thus areas 
to be studied/conquered are “out there,” never within the United States. 
The fact that area studies in U.S. academic settings were federally funded 
and conceived as having a political project in the service of U.S. geopolitical 
interests suggests the need to examine the contemporary interests of these 
fields, especially as they relate to the logic of global capitalism. In addition, 
as Ella Shohat argues, it is time to “reimagine the study of regions and 
cultures in a way that transcends the conceptual borders inherent in the 
global cartography of the cold war” (2001, 1271). The field of American 
studies is an interesting location to examine here, especially because of its 
more recent focus on U.S. imperialism. However, American studies rarely 
falls under the purview of “area studies.” 


For an incisve critique of cultural relativism and its epistemological underpinnings, 
sce Mohanty 1997, chap. 5. 

= Tt 1s also important to examine and be cautious about the latent nationalism of race 
and ethmic studies and of women’s and gay and lesbian studies in the United States. 
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The problem with the feminist-as-explorer strategy is that globalization 
is an economic, political, and ideological phenomenon that actively brings 
the world and its various communities under connected and inter- 
dependent discursive and material regimes. The lives of women are con- 
nected and interdependent, albeit not the same, no matter which geo- 
graphical area we happen to live in. 

Separating area studies from race and ethnic studies thus leads to un- 
derstanding or teaching about the global as a way of not addressing internal 
racism, capitalist hegemony, colonialism, and heterosexualization as central 
to processes of global domination, exploitation, and resistance. Global or 
international is thus understood apart from racism—as if racism were not 
central to processes of globalization and relations of rule at this time. An 
example of this pedagogical strategy in the context of the larger curriculum 
is the usual separation of “world cultures” courses from race and ethnic 
studies courses. Thus identifying the kinds of representations of (non-Euro- 
American) women mobilized by this pedagogical strategy and the relation 
of these representations to implicit images of First World/North women 
are important foci for analysis. What kind of power is being exercised in 
this strategy? What kinds of ideas of agency and struggle are being con- 
solidated? What are the potential effects of a kind of cultural relativism on 
our understandings of the differences and commonalities among commu- 
nities of women around the world? Thus the feminist-as-explorer model 
has its own problems, and I believe this is an inadequate way of building 
a feminist cross-cultural knowledge base because in the context of an in- 
terwoven world with clear directionalities of power and domination, cultural 
relativism serves as an apology for the exercise of power. 


The feminist solidarity or comparative feminist studies model. This 
curricular strategy is based on the premise that the local and the global are 
not defined in terms of physical geography or territory but exist simulta- 
neously and constitute each other. It is then the links, the relationships, 
between the local and the global that are foregrounded, and these links are 
conceptual, material, temporal, contextual, and so on. This framework as- 
sumes a comparative focus and analysis of the directionality of power no 
matter what the subject of the women’s studies course is—and it assumes 
both distance and proximity (specific/universal) as its analytic strategy. 

Differences and commonalities thus exist in relation and tension with 
each other in all contexts. What is emphasized are relations of mutuality, 
coresponsibility, and common interests, anchoring the idea of feminist 
solidarity. For example, within this model, one would not teach a U.S. 
women of color course with additions on Third World/South or white 
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women, but a comparative course that shows the interconnectedness of 
the histories, experiences, and struggles of U.S. women of color, white 
women, and women from the Third World/South. By doing this kind of 
comparative teaching that is attentive to power, each historical experience 
illuminates the experiences of the others. Thus, the focus is not just on 
the intersections of race, class, gender, nation, and sexuality in different 
communities of women but on mutuality and coimplication, which sug- 
gests attentiveness to the interweaving of the histories of these commu- 
nities. In addition the focus is simultaneously on individual and collective 
experiences of oppression and exploitation and of struggle and resistance. 

Students potentially move away from the “add and stir” and the rel- 
ativist “separate but equal” (or different) perspective to the coimplication/ 
solidarity one. This solidarity perspective requires understanding the his- 
torical and experiential specificities and differences of women’s lives as 
well as the historical and experiential connections between women from 
different national, racial, and cultural communities, Thus it suggests or- 
ganizing syllabi around social and economic processes and histories of 
various communities of women in particular substantive areas like sex 
work, militarization, environmental justice, the prison /industrial complex, 
and human rights, and looking for points of contact and connection as 
well as disjunctures. It is important to always foreground not just the 
connections of domination but those of struggle and resistance as well. 

In the feminist solidarity model the One-Third/Iwo-Thirds paradigm 
makes sense. Rather than Western /Third World, or North/South, or local/ 
global seen as oppositional and incommensurate categories, the One-Third/ 
Two-Thirds differentiation allows for teaching and learning about points 
of connection and distance among and between communities of women 
marginalized and privileged along numerous local and global dimensions. 
Thus the very notion of inside /outside necessary to the distance between 
local/global is transformed through the use of a One-Third/Two-Thirds 
paradigm, as both categories must be understood as containing difference/ 
similarities, inside/outside, and distance/proximity. Thus sex work, mili- 
tarization, human rights, and so on can be framed in their multiple local 
and global dimensions using the One-Third/Two-Thirds, social minority/ 
social majority paradigm. I am suggesting then that we look at the women’s 
studies curriculum in its entirety and that we attempt to use a comparative 
feminist studies model wherever possible.” 

I refer to this model as the feminist solidarity model because, besides 


H A new anthology contains some good examples of what I am referring to as a feminut 
solidarity or comparative feminist studies model See Lay, Monk, and Rosenfelt 2002. 
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its focus on mutuality and common interests, it requires one to formulate 
questions about connection and disconnection between activist women’s 
movements around the world. Rather than formulating activism and 
agency in terms of discrete and disconnected cultures and nations, it allows 
us to frame agency and resistance across the borders of nation and culture. 
I think feminist pedagogy should not simply expose students to a partic- 
ularized academic scholarship but that it should also envision the possi- 
bility of activism and struggle outside the academy. Political education 
through feminist pedagogy should teach active citizenship in such strug- 
gies for justice. 

My recurring question is how pedagogies can supplement, consolidate, 
or resist the dominant logic of globalization. How do students learn about 
the inequities among women and men around the world? For instance, 
traditional liberal and liberal feminist pedagogies disallow historical and 
comparative thinking, radical feminist pedagogies often singularize gen- 
der, and Marxist pedagogy silences race and gender in its focus on cap- 
italism. I look to create pedagogies that allow students to see the com- 
plexities, singularities, and interconnections between communities of 
women such that power, privilege, agency, and dissent can be made visible . 

In an instructive critique of postcolonial studies and its institutional lo- 
cation, Arif Didik argues that the particular institutional history of post- 
colonial studies, as well as its conceptual emphases on the historical and 
local as against the systemic and the global, permit its assimilation into the 
logic of globalism. While Dirlik somewhat overstates his argument, de- 
radicalization and assimilation should concern those of us involved in the 
feminist project. Feminist pedagogies of internationalization need an ade- 
quate response to globalization. Both Eurocentric and cultural relativist 
(postmodernist) models of scholarship and teaching are easily assimilated 
within the logic of late capitalism because this is fundamentally a logic of 
seeming decentralization and accumulation of differences. What I call the 
comparative feminist studies/feminist solidarity model, on the other hand, 
potentially counters this logic by setting up a paradigm of historically and 
culturally specific “common differences” as the basis for analysis and soli- 


See “Borderlands Radicalism,” in Didik 1994. See also the distinction between “post- 
colontal studies” and “postcolonial thought”: while postcolonial thought hes much to say 
about questions of local and globel economies, postcolonial studies has not always taken 
these questions on board (Loomba 1998-99). I am using Ania Loomba’s formulation here, 
but many progressive cntics of postcolonial studies have made this basic point. It is an 
important distinction, and I think it can be argued in the case of femmist thought and 
feminist studies (women’s studies) as well. 
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darity. Feminist pedagogies of antiglobalization can tell alternate stories of 
difference, culture, power, and agency. They can begin to theorize expe- 
rience, agency, and justice from a more cross-cultural lens.” 

After almost two decades of teaching feminist studies in U.S. class- 
rooms, it is clear to me that the way we theorize experience, culture, and 
subjectivity in relation to histories, institutional practice, and collective 
struggles determines the kind of stories we tell in the classroom. If these 
varied stories are to be taught such that students learn to democratize 
rather than colonize the experiences of different spatially and temporally 
located communities of women, neither a Eurocentric nor a cultural plu- 
ralist curricular practice will do. In fact narratives of historical experience 
are crucial to political thinking not because they present an unmediated 
version of the “truth” but because they can destabilize received truths 
and locate debate in the complexities and contradictions of historical life. 
It is in this context that postpositivist realist theorizations of experience, 
identity, and culture become useful in constructing curricular and peda- 
gogical narratives that address as well as combat globalization.” These 
realist theorizations explicitly link a historical materialist understanding of 
social location to the theorization of epistemic privilege and the construc- 
tion of social identity, thus suggesting the complexities of the narratives 
of marginalized peoples in terms of relationality rather than separation. 
These are the kinds of stories we need to weave into a feminist solidarity 
pedagogical model. 


Antigfobalization scholarship and movements 


Women’s and girls’ bodies determine democracy: free from violence and 
sexual abuse, free from malnutrition and environmental degradation, free 
to plan their families, free to not have families, free to choose their sexual 
lives and preferences. 

—Zillah Eisenstein, Global Obscenities (1998) 


There is now an increasing and useful feminist scholarship critical of the 
practices and effects of globalization.* Instead of attempting a compre- 


* While I know no other work that conceptualizes this pedagogical strategy in the ways 
I am doing here, my work is very similar to that of scholars like Ella Shohat (1998, 2001), 
Susan Senchez-Casal and Amie Macdonald (2002), and Jacqm Alexander (forthcoming). 

7 See, especially, the work of Satya Mohanty (1997, 2001), Linda Alcoéf (2000), Paula 
Moya (2002), and Shari Stone-Mediatore (forthcommng). 

™ The epigraph to this section is taken from Eisenstein 1998, 161. This book remains 
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hensive review of this scholarship, I want to draw attention to some of 
the most useful kinds of issues it raises. Let me turn, then, to a feminist 
reading of antiglobalization movements and argue for a more intimate, 
closer alliance between women’s movements, feminist pedagogy, cross- 
cultural feminist theorizing, and these ongoing anticapitalist movements. 

I return to an earlier question: What are the concrete effects of global 
restructuring on the “real” raced, classed, national, sexual bodies of 
women in the academy, in workplaces, streets, households, cyberspaces, 
neighborhoods, prisons, and in social movements? And how do we rec- 
ognize these gendered effects in movements against globalization? Some 
of the most complex analyses of the centrality of gender in understanding 
economic globalization attempt to link questions of subjectivity, agency, 
and identity with those of political economy and the state. This scholarship 
argues persuasively for the need to rethink patriarchies and hegemonic 
masculinities in relation to present-day globalization and nationalisms, and 
it also attempts to retheorize the gendered aspects of the refigured rela- 
tions of the state, the market, and civil society by focusing on unexpected 
and unpredictable sites of resistance to the often devastating effects of 
global restructuring on women.” And it draws on a number of disciplinary 
paradigms and political perspectives in making the case for the centrality 
of gender in processes of global restructuring, arguing that the reorgan- 
ization of gender is part of the global strategy of capitalism. 

Women workers of particular caste /class, race, and economic status are 
necessary to the operation of the capitalist global economy. Women are 
not only the preferred candidates for particular jobs, but particular kinds 
of women—poor, Third and Two-Thirds World, working-class, and im- 
migrant/migrant women—are the preferred workers in these global, “flex- 
ible” temporary job markets. The documented increase in the migration 
of poor, One-Third/Two-Thirds World women in search of labor across 
national borders has led to a rise in the international “maid trade” (Par- 
refias 2001) and in international sex trafficking and tourism.” Many global 
cities now require and completely depend on the service and domestic 
labor of immigrant and migrant women. The proliferation of structural 


one of the smartest, most accessible, and complex analyses of the color, class, and gender 
of globalization. 

» The literature on gender and globalization 1 vast, and I do not pretend to review it in 
any comprehensive way. I draw on three particular texts to critically summarize what I consider 
to be the most useful and provocative analyses of this area: Eisenstein 1998; Marchand and 
Runyan 2000; and Basu et aL 2001. 

* See essays in Kempadoo and Doerema 1999 and Puar 2001. 
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adjustment policies around the world has reprivatized women’s labor by 
shifting the responsibility for social welfare from the state to the household 
and to women located there. The rise of religious fundamentalisms in 
conjunction with conservative nationalisms, which are also in part reac- 
tions to global capital and its cultural demands, has led to the policing of 
women’s bodies in the streets and in the workplaces. 

Global capital also reaffirms the color line in its newly articulated class 
structure evident in the prisons in the One-Third World. The effects of 
globalization and deindustrialization on the prison industry in the One- 
Third World leads to a related policing of the bodies of poor, One-Third/ 
Two-Thirds World, immigrant, and migrant women behind the concrete 
spaces and bars of privatized prisons. Angela Davis and Gina Dent (2001) 
argue that the political economy of U.S. prisons, and the punishment 
industry in the West/North, brings the intersection of gender, race, co- 
lonialism, and capitalism into sharp focus. Just as the factories and work- 
places of global corporations seek and discipline the labor of poor, Third 
World/South, immigrant/migrant women, the prisons of Europe and the 
United States incarcerate disproportionately large numbers of women of 
color, immigrants, and noncitizens of African, Asian, and Latin American 
descent. 

Making gender and power visible in the processes of global restructuring 
demands looking at, naming, and secing the particular raced and classed 
communities of women from poor countries as they are constituted as 
workers in sexual, domestic, and service industries; as prisoners; and as 
household managers and nurturers. In contrast to this production of work- 
ers, Patricia Fern4andez-Kelly and Diane Wolf (2001, esp. 1248) focus on 
communities of black U.S. inner-city youth situated as “redundant” to the 
global economy. This redundancy is linked to their disproportionate rep- 
resentation in U.S. prisons. They argue that these young men, who are 
potential workers, are left out of the economic circuit, and this “absence 
of connections to a structure of opportunity” results in young African- 
American men turning to dangerous and creative survival strategies while 
struggling to reinvent new forms of masculinity. 

There is also increased feminist attention to the way discourses of glob- 
alization are themselves gendered and the way hegemonic masculinities 
are produced and mobilized in the service of global restructuring. Mari- 
anne Marchand and Anne Runyan (2000) discuss the gendered metaphors 
and symbolism in the language of globalization whereby particular actors 
and sectors are privileged over others: market over state, global over local, 
finance capital over manufacturing, finance ministries over social welfare, 
and consumers over citizens. They argue that the latter are feminized and 
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the former masculinized (13) and that this gendering naturalizes the hi- 
erarchies required for globalization to succeed. Charlotte Hooper (2000) 
identifies an emerging hegemonic Anglo-American masculinity through 
processes of global restructuring—a masculinity that affects men and 
women workers in the global economy.” Hooper argues that this Anglo- 
American masculinity has dualistic tendencies, retaining the image of the 
aggressive frontier masculinity on the one hand, while drawing on more 
benign images of CEOs with (feminized) nonhierarchical management 
skills associated with teamwork and networking on the other. 

While feminist scholarship is moving in important and useful directions 
in terms of a critique of global restructuring and the culture of globali- 
zation, J want to ask some of the same questions I posed in 1986 once 
again. In spite of the occasional exception, I think that much of present- 
day scholarship tends to reproduce particular “globalized” representations 
of women. Just as there is an Anglo-American masculinity produced in 
and by discourses of gloabalization,” it is important to ask what the 
corresponding femininities being produced are. Clearly there is the ubiq- 
uitous global teenage girl factory worker, the domestic worker, and the 
scx worker. There is also the migrant/immigrant service worker, the ref- 
ugee, the victim of war crimes, the woman-of-color prisoner who happens 
to be a mother and drug user, the consumer-housewife, and so on. There 
is also the mother-of-the-nation/ religious bearer of traditional culture and 
morality. 

Although these representations of women correspond to real people, 
they also often stand in for the contradictions and complexities of women’s 
lives and roles. Certain images, such as that of the factory or sex worker, 
are often geographically located in the Third World/South, but many of 
the representations identified above are dispersed throughout the globe. 
Most refer to women of the Two-Thirds World, and some to women of 
the One-Third World. And a woman from the Two-Thirds Word can live 
in the One-Third World. The point I am making here is that women are 
workers, mothers, or consumers in the global economy, but we are also all 
those things simultancously. Singular and monolithic categorizations of 
women in discourses of globalization circumscribe ideas about experience, 
agency, and struggle. While there are other, relatively new images of women 
that also emerge in this discourse—the human rights worker or the NGO 


™ For similar arguments, see also Bergeron 2001 and Freeman 2001. 


feminists, and activists in the antigiobalization movement 
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advocate, the revolutionary militant and the corporate bureaucrat—there 
is also a divide between false, overstated images of victimized and empow- 
ered womanhood, and they negate each other. We need to further explore 
how this divide plays itself out in terms of a social majority /minority, One- 
Third /Two-Thirds World characterization. The concern here is with whose 
agency is being colonized and who is privileged in these pedagogies and 
scholarship. These then are my new queries for the twenty-first century.” 

Because social movements are crucial sites for the construction of 
knowledge, communities, and identities, it is very important for feminists 
to direct themselves toward them. The antiglobalization movements of 
the last five years have proven that one does not have to be a multinational 
corporation, controller of financial capital, or transnational governing in- 
stitution to cross national borders. These movements form an important 
site for examining the construction of transborder democratic citizenship. 
But first a brief characterization of antiglobalization movements is in order. 

Unlike the territorial anchors of the anticolonial movements of the early 
twentieth century, antiglobalization movements have numerous spatial and 
social origins. These include anticorporate environmental movements such 
as the Narmada Bachao Andolan in central India and movements against 
environmental racism in the U.S. Southwest, as well as the antiagribusiness 
smnall-farmer movements around the word. The 1960s consumer move- 
ments, people’s movements against the International Monetary Fund and 
World Bank for debt cancellation and against structural adjustment pro- 
grams, and the antisweatshop student movements in Japan, Europe, and 
the United States are also a part of the origins of the antiglobalization 
movements. In addition, the identity-based social movements of the late 
twentieth century (feminist, civil rights, indigenous rights, etc.) and the 
transformed U.S. labor movement of the 1990s also play a significant part 
in terms of the history of antiglobalization movements. 

While women are present as leaders and participants in moet of these 
antiglobalization movements, a feminist agenda only emerges in the post- 
Beijing “women’s rights as human rights” movement and in some peace 
and environmental justice movements. In other words, while girls and 


® There is also an emerging feminist scholarship that complicates these monolithic “glob- 
alized” representations of women. See Amy Lind’s work on Ecuadoran women’s organi- 
rations (2000); Aih Mane Tripp’s work on women’s social networks in Tanzania (2002); 
and Aihwa Ong’s (1987) and Kimberly Chang and L H M. Ling’s (2000) work on global 
restructuring in the Asia Pacific regions. 

* This description is drawn from Brecher, Costello, and Smith 2000. Much of my analysis 
of annglobalizanon movements is based on this text and on material from magamnes like 
ColerLinss, Z Magazens, Monthly Review, and SWOP Newsistter. 
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women are central to the labor of global capital, antiglobalization work 
does not seem to draw on feminist analysis or strategies. Thus, while I have 
argued that feminists need to be anticapitalists, I would now argue that 
antiglobalization activists and theorists also need to be feminists. Gender is 
ignored as a category of analysis and a basis for organizing in most of the 
antigiobalization movements, and antiglobalization (and anticapitalist cti- 
tique) does not appear to be central to feminist organizing projects, es- 
pecially in the First World/North. In terms of women’s movements, the 
earlier “sisterhood is global” form of internationalization of the women’s 
movement has now shifted into the “human rights” arena. This shift in 
language from “feminism” to “women’s rights” can be called the main- 
streaming of the feminist movement—a (successful) attempt to raise the 
issue of violence against women onto the world stage. 

If we look carefully at the focus of the antiglobalization movements, 
it is the bodies and labor of women and girls that constitute the heart of 
these struggles. For instance, in the environmental and ecological move- 
ments such as Chipko in India and indigenous movements against uranium 
mining and breast-milk contamination in the United States, women are 
not only among the leadership: their gendered and racialized bodies are 
the key to demystifying and combating the processes of recolonization 
put in place by corporate control of the environment. My earlier discussion 
of Vandana Shiva’s analysis of the WTO and biopiracy from the episte- 
mological place of Indian tribal and peasant women illustrates this claim, 

aS does Grace Lee Boggs’s notion of “place-based civic activism” (2000, 
19). Similarty, in the anticorporate consumer movements and in the small 
farmer movements against agribusiness and the antisweatshop movements, 
it is women’s labor and their bodies that are most affected as workers, 
farmers, and consumers/household nurturers. 

Women have been in leadership roles in some of the cross-border alliances 
against corporate injustice. Thus, making gender, and women’s bodies and 
labor, visible and theorizing this visibility as a process of articulating a more 
inclusive politics are crucial aspects of feminist anticapitalist critique. Be- 
ginning, from the social location of poor women of color of the Two-Thirds 
World is an important, even crucial, place for feminist analysis; it is precisely 
the potential epistemic privilege of these communities of women that opens 
up the space for demystifying capitalism and for envisioning transborder 
social and economic justice. 

The masculinization of the discourses of globalization analyzed by 
Hooper (2000) and Marchand and Runyan (2000) seems to be matched 
by the implicit masculinization of the discourses of antiglobalization move- 
ments. While much of the literature on antiglobalization movements 
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marks the centrality of class and race and, at times, nation in the critique 
and fight against global capitalism, racialized gender is still an unmarked 
category. Racialized gender is significant in this instance because capitalism 
utilizes the raced and sexed bodies of women in its search for profit 
globally, and, as I argued earlier, it is often the experiences and struggles 
of poor women of color that allow the most inclusive analysis as well as 
politics in antigiobalization struggles. 

On the other hand, many of the democratic practices and process- 
oriented aspects of feminism appear to be institutionalized into the decision- 
making processes of some of these movements. Thus the principles of non- 
hierarchy, democratic participation, and the notion of the personal being 
political all emerge in various ways in this antiglobal politics. Making gender 
and feminist agendas and projects explicit in such antiglobalization move- 
ments thus is a way of tracing a more accurate genealogy, as well as providing ` 
potentially more fertile ground for organizing. And of course, to articulate 
feminism within the framework of antiglobalization work is also to begin 
to challenge the unstated masculinism of this work. The critique and re- 
sistance to global capitalism, and uncovering of the naturalization of its 
masculinist and racist values, begin to build a transnational feminist practice. 

A transnational feminist practice depends on building feminist solidar- 
ities across the divisions of place, identity, class, work, belief, and so on. 
In these very fragmented times it is both very difficult to build these 
alliances and also never more important to do so. Global capitalism both 
destroys the possibilities and also offers up new ones. 

Feminist activist teachers must struggle with themselves and each other 
to open the world with all its complexity to their students. Given the new 
multiethnic racial student bodies, teachers must also learn from their stu- 
dents. The differences and borders of each of our identities connect us 
to each other, more than they sever. So the enterprise here is to forge 
informed, self-reflexive solidarities among ourselves. 

I no longer live simply under the gaze of Western eyes. I also live inside 
it and negotiate it every day. I make my home in Ithaca, New York, but 
always as from Mumbai, India. My cross-race and cross-class work takes 
me to interconnected places and communities around the world—to a 
struggle contextualized by women of color and of the Third World, some- 
times located in the Two-Thirds World, sometimes in the One-Third. So 
the borders here are not really fixed. Our minds must be as ready to move 
as capital is, to trace its paths and to imagine alternative destinations. 
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Encountering Latin American and Caribbean Feminisms 


n November 1999, nearly 1,300 women from virtually every country in 

Latin America and the Caribbean journcyed to the coastal town of Juan 

Dolio, Dominican Republic, to take part in an event that many of the 
region’s activists have come to regard as a key arena for collectively re- 
imagining feminism and its relationship to a wide range of struggles for 
human dignity and social justice. Since the first such gathering was convened 
in Bogotá, Colombia, in 1981, the Latin American and Caribbean Feminist 
Encuentros (encounters) have served as critical transnational sites in which 
local activists have refashioned and renegotiated identities, discourses, and 
practices distinctive of the region’s feminisms. 

The eighth in this series of biennial or triennial meetings, the Juan Dolio 
event—billed as “the last Escwentro of the millennium”—aimed to “take 
stock” of the past three decades of feminism in the region. Dominican 
organizers proclaimed the gathering’s objectives to be threefold: (1) to 
produce a balance sheet of the past thirty years of el quehacer feminista 
(loosely, feminist action) in Latin America and the Caribbean; (2) to create 
spaces for dialogue that would further feminist analysis of and political 
positionings vis-a-vis “new” and “old” forms of oppression; and (3) to 
identify the minimos comunes (lowest common denominators) that would 


The authors would like to thank the many Lann Amencan and Canbbean feminists who 
have shared their insights, words, end time with us. The three authors who served as co- 
ordmators and principal editors of the various drafts of this collaborative piece are listed first, 
the remaining coauthors appear in alphabetical order 
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foster the creation of links and alliances within the Latin American and 
Caribbean women’s movement.’ 

As participants in this Escwentro as well as past Encwentros and as 
analysts of Latin American feminisms with diverse and extensive links to 
activists and scholars throughout the region, we recognized that the Juan 
Dolio meeting’s agenda also offered #s a unique opportunity to reflect 
collectively on the past and present dynamics and future prospects of 
feminisms in the South of the Americas.? Our shared interest in bringing 
Latin American experiences more centrally to bear on recent debates con- 
cerning the “internationalization” or “globalization” of feminisms served 
as a further inspiration for this collaborative essay. While much of the 
recent literature on transnational feminist organizing has focused on how 
“official” international public arenas, such as the United Nations women’s 
conferences, have fostered transborder links among feminists, scholars . 
largely have overlooked the rich history of “extra-official” processes, such 
as the Escwentros, by which feminists have come together within world 
regions to build solidarity, devise innovative forms of political praxis, and 
elaborate discourses that challenge gender-based and sexual oppression.’ 
Moreover, the prevailing focus on UN-related conferences often misses 
how these alternative transnational linkages affect movement dynamics on 
the national and local levels. In analyzing the Latin American and Car- 
ibbean Escwestros, we wish to draw attention to movement-centered, 
intraregional feminist processes and their local effects, thereby under- 


l This summary is from a July 1999 pamphlet by the Comité Organizador del VIN 
Encuentro titled “Convocaadn General.” 

? One of us bas particpared in all eghr of the Latin American and Caribbean Feminist 
Encuentres, another in five, one in three, two of us in two, and three in one of these regional 
mectings. Among us, we have conducted research and participated in innumerable local and 
national feminist and women’s movement activites in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Co- 
lombia, Nicaragua, Cuba, Guatemala, El Salvador, Venezuela, and Mexico Addinonally, 
several of us have atrended and conducted research on Latin American women’s involvement 
in various UN conference processes, including Nairobi, Rio, Vienna, Cairo, and Beijing. We 
racial-cthnic, sexual, geographic, and generational perspectives to the writing of this csay. 
Collectively, our research and teaching span a range of disciplines: history, literature, cultural 
studies, anthropology, sociology, and political saence.The designation “South of the Amer- 
icas” marks the shift from Cold War geopolitical demarcations of first/third world to em- 
phasize the realignment of capital and power along a North/South axis in the current 
neoliberal context of globalizanon. 

3 Foc a sampling of this Hrerature on transnational feminist organummg, sce Fraser 1987; 
Stienstra 199-4; Friedman 1995; Stephenson 1995; Abzug 1996; Chen 1996; Kardam 1997; 
Clark, Friedman, and Hochstetler 1998; Keck and Sikkink 1998; Meyer and Prigi 1999; 
Basu 2000. 
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scoring the dynamic and mutually constitutive interplay of national and 
transnational feminist identities, discourses, and practices. 

In a 1992 article that was the product of a collaborative, interdisci- 
plinary, multisited conversation similar to our own, Nancy Sternbach, 
Marysa Navarro-Aranguren, Patricia Chuchryk, and Sonia E. Alvarez sug- 
gested that the Encwentros serve as “historical markers, highlighting the 
key strategic, organizational, and theoretical debates that have character- 
ized the political trajectory of contemporary Latin American feminisms” 
(1992, 395). While this essay will also explore how the Encuentros have 
“marked” feminist debates in the region, we will argue that they are, in 
themselves, productive transborder sites that not only reflect but also 
reshape local, national, and regional movement discourses and practices. 

While feminisms in the region arose from a wide range of political 
struggles and social locations, the Escwentros have enabled activists to 
exchange differences in perspective and construct alternative political and 
cultural meanings. Although often politically marginalized in their own 
countries, participants in these periodic regional conversations have been 
able to engage with others whose feminisms emerge from analogous so- 
ciopolitical conditions and colonial and neocolonial legacies. In a region 
where the Left initially saw feminism as a’ “bourgeois, imperialist import” 
that divided the class struggle and where the Right and the church have 
denounced it as an affront to national cultural norms and Christian family 
values, we argue that the Escwestros have proven key transnational arenas 
where Latin America—specific feminist identities and strategies have been 
constituted and contested. 

More than just a fertile meeting ground, these regional meetings have 
helped forge “imagined” Latin American feminist communities. They have 
been crucial in challenging masculinist, nationalist cultural norms and in 
creating a common (if always contested) feminist political grammar. As 
Peruvian feminist theorist Virginia Vargas has argued: “This transnational 
feminist action was oriented fundamentally toward recreating collective 
practices, deploying new analytical categories, new visibilities, and even 
new languages being invented by feminisms at the national level, naming 
that which heretofore had no name: sexuality, domestic violence, sexual 
harassment, marital rape, the feminization of poverty, and so on” (1999, 
30). The Escwentros also have fostered new modalities of transborder 
activism. Indeed, a key product of these dialogues has been the formation 
of numerous intraregional issue- and identity-specific networks as well as 
advocacy coalitions on a range of issues such as women’s health and sexual 
and reproductive rights, violence against women, and women’s political 
representation. 
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These periodic regional conversations also help reorient movement 
practices, cultural discourses, and even state policies, as participants learn 
from the experiences of their counterparts in other countries in the region 
and often return home inspired by new organizing strategies and new 
ways of framing their issues and demands. The discourses and strategies 
debated at these transnational movement sites, in turn, are translated and 
reworked to fit specific local and national contexts. We further suggest 
that local movements have benefited from the rotation of the Escuentros 
among different countries and subregions, as each meeting highlights 
issues or problems specific to the host context, allowing these to be aired, 
and sometimes worked out, in a supranational(ist) movement setting. We 
argue that the Encuentros thereby constitute a vital mediating space be- 
tween national, regional, and global movement arenas. 

Considering the Escwentros as productive spaces of transforma- 
tion—facilitating a dynamic interaction between local/national struggles 
and regional processes—we analyze how they have proven critical sites of 
negotiation. Given class differences, rural-urban divisions, diverse racial and 
ethnic formations, age and generational divides, as well as differences in 
sexual identities and orientations, Latin American and Caribbean feminisms’ 
heterogeneity has defied uniform understandings of key feminist concerns 
such as reproductive health, education, violence against women, labor rights, 
sexuality, and (neoliberal) globalization. Participants have been women en- 
gaged in feminist activism in a broad (and potentially antagonistic) range 
of public spaces—from lesbian-feminist collectives to trade unions, landless 
movements, research and service nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), 
university women’s studies programs, revolutionary organizations, main- 
stream political parties, and state institutions. While grounded in poia 
solidarity among women, then, the Escwentros and “desencuentros” (mis 
E seis i Glen Rave ee e e aD OEN 
alliances and coalitions among the region’s feminists. 

In what follows, we explore the key axes of debate that produced coalition 
and controversy, consensus and conflict, encwemtros and daencuentros, 
among the diverse currents of the Latin American feminisms at the first 
seven of these regional events—Bogota, Colombia (1981); Lima, Peru 
(1983); Bertioga, Brazil (1985); Taxco, Mexico (1987); San Bernardo, 
Argentina (1990); Costa del Sol, El Salvador (1993); and Cartagena, Chile 
(1996). The story we tell examines core movement debates as they have 
been enacted at each of the Encxsstros, paying particular attention to those 
held in the 1990s. Coalitions, conflicts, and controversies emerging in spe- 
cific national or subregional contexts, we argue, have been restaged, and 
sometimes rescripted, in these transnational arenas. Debates and tensions 
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unfolding through the Escwentros, in turn, have often been reenacted in 
local and national movement spheres—thus highlighting the mutual con- 
stitution of the national and the transnational. We explore three themes 
around which these debates have pivoted: (1) shifting conceptions of move- 
ment “autonomy” and feminisms’ relationship to the larger women’s move- 
ment and to other actors in civil and political society, the state, and inter- 
national institutions; (2) controversies generated by the movements’ 
recurrent “crises of inclusion” and “crises of expansion”; and (3) debates 
centered on differences, inequalities, and power imbalances among women 
in general and among feminists in particular. 

The latter part of our essay turns to a detailed analysis of the most recent 
Encuentro, the Eighth Escwsentro, where old and new frictions were repro- 
duced and longstanding debates among feminists reenvisioned—providing 
a unique window onto key challenges facing the movement today.‘ As new 
generations and ever more diverse actors participate in the Escwentros, the 
definition of what feminism is and the modalities through which feminist 
struggles should be waged have increasingly come under question. In the 
context of the shifting political and economic coordinates of the 
1990s—marked by neoliberal capitalism and partial, uneven democratiza- 
tion—the appropriate sites, targets, and goals of feminist politics, and, in- 
deed, the very meaning of feminism itself, became subjects of intense conflict 
among activists. The Eighth Escwentro crystallized these new tendencies 
and highlighted unresolved tensions that had also surfaced at the previous 
two mectings. To better understand what transpired at Juan Dolio, however, 
we first must situate this most recent gathering in light of the history of 
two decades of Latin American and Caribbean “encounters.” 


The first decade of Encuentros: Negotiating politics, producing 
feminist Identities 

The debates staged during the first decade of Encwentros, held between 
1981 and 1990, reflected the shifting meanings of feminism in the region. 
As Sternbach et al. (1992) have argued, discussions at the first five meet- 
ings revolved around two main axes: first, the relationship between fem- 
inist movements and the male revolutionary Left, and later, as movements 
expanded, the relationship between feminist movements and the broad- 
based mopimicntos de mujeres (women’s movements) that emerged in the 


* Bor other recent overviews of Latin America’s feminist movements, see Alvarez 1998; 
Jaquette and Wolchik 1998; Navarro and Bourque 1998; Craske 2000; DAWN 2000, Mo- 
lyneux 2000, Vargas 2000; Barrig 2001a; Franco 2001. 
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context of widespread economic crises and human rights abuses through- 
out Latin America and the Caribbean." 

Key to understanding the first decade of Encuentro debates is the widely 
embraced—but hotly contested—ideal of feminist autonomy, considered 
by many to be the cornerstone of feminist identity in Latin America and 
the Caribbean. If feminist movements in the region have been charac- 
terized by a desire to forge alliances with diverse sectors of society (es- 
pecially other women) with the goal of eradicating gender-based oppres- 
sion, at the same time the ideal of autonomy has been invoked to avoid 
co-optation by actors such as political parties, the state, funding agencies, 
and even other social movements. Thus feminists have been deeply con- 
cerned with expanding the constituency, scope, and influence of feminism 
while they have refused to sacrifice the ideological, political, organiza- 
tional, and financial autonomy of their movements. While autonomy, very _ 
broadly defined here as the capacity to act independently, has been called 
the “magic word” of Latin American and Caribbean feminisms, it has also 
been (and continues to be) a thorny issue: from what and from whom 
exactly should feminists maintain autonomy?® 

In the 1970s and early 1980s, autonomy was invoked almost exclusively 
in relation to political parties or revolutionary organizations of the Left. 
As has been well documented, most early second-wave feminists shared 
a common background of experience in leftist political parties or revo- 
lutionary movements. Questioning the putative gender neutrality of the 
socialist project and recognizing that gender oppression transcended cap- 
italist exploitation, many feminists increasingly opted to eschew party ac- 
tivism in favor of creating their own independent organizations, such as 
collectives, study centers, and consciousness-raising groups.” 

Not surprisingly, then, the first major philosophical and strategic ten- 
sion to confront second-wave feminists was between those who proclaimed 
themselves to be feministas and those whom they referred to as the poltticas 
or militantes, women who continued to work within leftist party organ- 


* On the movimtentes de msyeres, sce Jelin 1990; Lind 1992, 1995; and Stephen 1997, 
1998. 

* In the 1970s “the magic word incorporated was autonomy, understood by each group 
in a different manner. Autonomy in relation to men (many), autonomy from poltical parties 
(some), and autonomy ın relation to the state (everyone)” (Shumaher and Vargas 1997, 
129). 

7 Peruvian feminist Ana Marfa Portugal (1986) notes that leftist women onginally viewed 
“bra-burning” U.S. feminists as “bored gringas”; however, as “the comrades continued to 
wear their feudal armor at home, the domestic world in which the revolution will not occur,” 
more and more women began to take feminism seriously (10). 
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izations. Most clearly present at the first two Excwentros, held in Bogotá, 
Colombia (1981) and Lima, Peru (1983), this conflict established “au- 
tonomy” as a practice that defined who was (and who was not) a feminist. 
For feministas, the Left’s dismissal of feminism as a bourgeois import from 
imperialist nations made it impossible to create a space for feminist politics 
within party structures. Moreover, feminists came to view the hierarchical 
structures then typical of the Left as inherently patriarchal and therefore 
antithetical to the radical cultural-ethical transformations their struggle 
implied. Autonomy, for the feministas, thus came to be defined as “in- 
dependence from any organization that considers the battle for women’s 
liberation a secondary goal.”* Polfticas or militantes, by contrast, defended 
a strategy of doble militancta (double militancy) or concurrent partici-. 
pation in feminist and party/revolutionary organizations. For feministas 
at the first two Encuentros, politicas were “programmed” by the Left and 
attended feminist meetings only to “spread their message.” Militantes, on 
the other hand, viewed the Encwentros (and, to some extent, “autonomous 
feminism”) as a “petite bourgeois” project, arguing that feminists could 
only reach “the masses” of women through leftist party organizing and 
revolutionary mobilization. 

The heated debates reenacted at the Emcwentros of the carly 1980s 
inspired many activists to try to overcome such polarized positions and 
helped produce new understandings of how feminists might continue to 
be “autonomous” while retaining their links to other struggles for social 
justice. As one participant observed at Bogotá: “The great majority of 
women supported the autonomy of their organizations and practices, 
which does not mean that we reject the participation of women in political 
parties.. . . We do argue that they should not bring their political slogans, 
agendas, and objectives that do not address women’s concerns. Nor does 
this mean that feminism should isolate and separate itself or ignore other 
social movements” (Manrique 1981). Indeed, after the mid-1980s, it ap- 
peared as though “autonomous feminism” had become a redundant term. 
The feminista/politica debate faded into the background as many feminists 
adopted a revised understanding of what we might call “engaged auton- 
omy”—negotiating with or participating in leftist and revolutionary move- 
ments and parties, as well as dominant social and political institutions, 
while maintaining a critical and feminist stance. As transitions from au- 
thoritarian to civilian rule unfolded in Brazil, the Southern Cone, and the 
Andean region, still others enlisted in legal parties of the opposition—but 


* Maruja Barrig (2001a, 159) cites a 1980 document signed by a group of Peruvian 
femini 
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did so while proudly and loudly proclaiming their feminist identities and 
insisting that the opposition embrace feminist issues and concerns. 

Even as the debate over feminist participation in parties waned, the 
ideal of “autonomy” continued to inform feminist discourse and practice 
across the region, especially vis-a-vis the Excwentros. The organizing prin- 
ciples laid out for the First Encuentro in 1981, to be followed at each 
subsequent meeting, were designed to safeguard both the “autonomy” 
and “inclusiveness” of the event—and, implicitly, of feminism itself. 
Women were to attend “‘a titulo individual,” and not as representatives 
or delegates of parties, trade unions, or other organizations” (Fisher 1995, 
29). The meeting would be a true encuentro, not a rigidly structured 
political congress or more formal scholarly conference, reflecting a desire 
to create new, nonhierarchical, more participatory ways of “hacer politica” 
(doing politics), Considering early on that accepting outside funds would 
politically compromise the event, the first three Encuentros were totally 
self-financed. 

Furthermore, the meetings were to be “amplios” or broad-based, an- 
ticipating the second major debate of the 1980s, surrounding the inclu- 
sionary and exclusionary practices of feminism. Like the ideal of autonomy, 
' the proposed inclusiveness of the Escwentros has always been a contentious 
issue as it begs the questions: Who is considered “feminist” enough to 
attend, and, more broadly, whom is feminism supposed to convene in the 
first place? While participants at the Second Escuentro (Lima, 1983) 
widely rejected the creation of a feministémetro (feminist yardstick) to 
decide who was more or less feminist, later meetings would question 
feminism’s commitment to inclusion, especially along the lines of class, 
race, ethnicity, and sexuality. 

The dilemma of inclusion became particularly salient in part because — 
second-wave feminist movements in Latin America and the Caribbean had 
always viewed poor and working-class women as a key constituency. The 
1980s, marked by brutal state oppression and rampant poverty, presented 
fresh opportunities and challenges for the creation of a more broad-based 
feminist movement, as thousands of women began to mobilize politi- 
cally—though not necessarily as feminists—in response to economic crises, 
political repression, and human rights abuses. In contrast to the middle- 
class, white /mestiza face of feminism in the carly years of the movement, 
the burgeoning movimento de mujeres of the 1980s was mainly composed 
of poor, working-class, and/or indigenous and Black women.’ The dif- 


? On women in human rights movements, sce Navarro 1989; Taylor 1997; and Arditti 
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ficulties in bridging such structurally unequal and politically disparate 
women’s movement constituencies came vividly to the fore at the Third 
Encuentro in Bertioga, Brazil (1985), when a group of women from a 
Rio de Janeiro førela (shantytown) arrived on a bus, asking to be allowed 
to participate despite their inability to pay the registration fee. Although 
a significant number of Black and poor women were already in attendance, 
feminisms’ enduring crisis of inclusion/exclusion literally parked itself at 
the door of this Excwentro. The Brazilian organizers had in fact secured 
numerous scholarships to enable working-class women to attend, and 
many participants suspected political parties had orchestrated the bus in- 
cident in an effort to discredit feminism. Nonetheless, many among the 
participants, especially activists from Brazil’s emergent Black women’s 
movement, insisted that issues of race and class had not been centrally 
contemplated by the Escwestro’s agenda and that poor and Black women 
had not participated fully in setting that agenda. Of course, race and class 
inequalities are hardly resolved with the mere “inclusion” of nonwhite, 
working-class women among the ranks of feminism. As our ensuing dis- 
cussion will show, the movement continues to struggle with the ways in 
which class, racial, and heterosexual privileges have structured power re- 
lations among women in society and within feminism itself. 

If Bertioga foregrounded the dilemma of inclusion, the new challenges 
posed by the expansion of the movement among poor, working-class, and 
nonwhite women became dramatically evident at the Fourth Encuentro 
in Taxco, Mexico (1987), which was attended by more than 1,500 women. 
The unprecedented participation of hundreds of women from the mor- 
imisnto de mujeres, especially from the Central American region, seemed 
to signal that the feminist movement had achieved its goal of convening 
a truly broad-based Encuentro. This broadening can be attributed to the 
concerted efforts of activists to bring feminist perspectives to grassroots 
women’s organizations. The massive attendance of politically active 
women new to feminism, however, was perceived by some to be a mixed 
blessing. Many históricas (“historical” or longstanding feminists) felt that 
the massive presence of the movimiento de mujeres impeded strategizing 
about “the” feminist agenda and was counterproductive to the advance- 
ment of feminist knowledge production. Frustrated by what they perceived 
as an elementary level of discourse of participants from the popular classes, 
many expressed impatience at rehearsing the “basics,” when they wished 
to further feminist debate. 


1999. On women’s participation in grassroots survival struggles, sec Caldeira 1990; Jelin 
1990; Bennett 1992; Lind 1992; Massolo 1992; Stephen 1997. 
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At Taxco, a number of longtime activists maintained that the Eacwentras 
should not be a “feminist school” for “the masses” but a space for re- 
generation of feminist ideas and practices. Others viewed this attitude as 
a reappearance of the femsnistémetro and rejected the assumption that 
Central American, indigenous, or poor women were not quite “feminist” 
enough to participate. The proposal that two Emcwentros be held in the 
future, one for feminists and the other for the movimiento de mujeres, was 
met with hundreds of women chanting “Todas somos feministas” (We're 
all feminists), producing greater recognition that feminism does not “be- 
long” to anyone. 

The view that any woman who considered herself a feminist was a 
feminist—in what turned out to be a contingent solution to feminism’s 
enduring tensions over inclusion and expansion—was echoed at the next 
Encuentro, held in San Bernardo, Argentina, in 1990.'° With 3,200 par- 
ticipants, it was the largest Escwentro held to date. Indeed, the San Ber- 
nardo mecting seemed to suggest that Latin American and Caribbean 
feminism had grown to massive proportions. The presence of women from 
a vast arena of el guebacer feminista, including independent collectives, 
trade unions, NGOs, universities, newly created state-run women’s min- 
istries, and even elected representatives, signaled that by 1990 feminist 
practice was acquiring significant new dimensions. The simultaneous pres- 
ence of women from “autonomous” collectives and study centers and 
“jnstitutionalized” arenas such as political parties and the state suggested 
that “old” debates regarding autonomy had apparently been superseded. 

Another development at San Bernardo was the marked presence of 
formalized, regionwide movement redes (networks). Some of these—like 
the Latin American and Caribbean Black Women’s Network, founded at _ 
San Bernardo, and the lesbian feminist network formed in 1987 at a 
regional meeting that preceded Taxco—had aimed to build solidarity; 
elaborate strategies to address racism, heterosexism, and other issues often 
marginalized from regional and national feminist agendas; and combat 
the invisibility of “Other” women in the movement. These networks were 
joined at the Fifth Excwentro by new regional redes and coalitions—such 
as the Latin American and Caribbean Women’s Health and Reproductive 
Rights Network—centered on national and international policy advocacy. 


As the final plenary session, ıt was declared, “All women who fight to improve the 
objective situation of the female gender will be considered feminists.” The bistéricas were 
criticized as “those founders of feminism who have intellectually appropriated it for them- 
actyes, and who employ categories that are not only obsolete but also discriminatory against 
women who are approaching the movement” (Gargallo 1991, 15-16). 
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While throughout the 1980s the latter form of networking was relatively 
rare, policy-focused networks gained significantly in visibility and influence 
during the 1990s—largely due to Latin American and Caribbean femi- 
nisms’ growing involvement with the UN conference process. 

The significant number of feminists now involved in gender policy 
advocacy and the increased visibility at San Bernardo of feminists active 
in legal as opposed to clandestine parties of the Left and center, involved 
in electoral politics, or employed in state women’s egencies reflected the 
changed political context in which feminism was embedded by the be- 
ginning of the 1990s. How feminists grappled with Latin America’s “twin 
transitions”—to political democracy and economic neoliberalism—is ex- 
plored below. 


Autonomy revisited: Reframing feminist strategies and identities at 
the Encuentros of the 1990s 

The expanded involvement of feminists in professionalized and highly spe- 
cialized national and international advocacy efforts would rekindle and re- 
frame long-standing debates among feminists throughout the region. If 
historic movement conflicts over autonomy, inclusion, and expansion ap- 
peared to have subsided at the San Bernardo mecting, they resurfaced with 
renewed vigor at the three subsequent Encwentres of the 1990s—Costa del 
Sol, El Salvador (1993); Cartagena, Chile (1996); and Juan Dolio, Do- 
minican Republic (1999). 

The always contentious question of autonomy would now increasingly 
pivot on a new axis: the heightened engagement of some feminists with 
national and international political institutions—viewed by some as a “nec- 
essary step” in advancing the feminist transformational agenda but re- 
garded by others as a dangerous slippage into or even collusion with 
“global neoliberal patriarchy.” Tensions surrounding who was to be in- 
cluded in the “true” (if always “imagined”) feminist community also were 
recast at the regional gatherings in Costa del Sol and Cartagena around 
this same axis: Should the activists now principally engaged in “mascu- 
linist” policy arenas be viewed simply as the “advocacy wing” of the move- 
ment, or were they “sellouts” or, worse, “traitors” to the feminist cause? 

To understand the rearticulation of tensions over autonomy, inclusion, 
and expansion among feminists, one must consider the national and in- 
ternational contexts in which two distinctive “logics” that informed Latin 
American feminist movements in the 1990s took shape. On the one hand, 
a “policy-advocacy” logic drove the efforts of growing numbers of activists 
secking to promote feminist-influenced gender policy through formal gov- 
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ernmental and nongovernmental institutions. On the other hand, an 
“identity-solidarity” logic remained evident in the movement-centered 
development of feminist identities, communities, politics, and ideas, and 
was often geared explicitly away from, or at least not concerned centrally 
with, formal institutions (Alvarez 2000). 

Long before Cartagena and already presaged in San Bernardo, the 
policy-advocacy logic had begun to influence much local and regional 
feminist activism. The domestic factors behind this move were rooted in 
the twin transitions to democratic politics and neoliberal economic reform. 
On the political front, governments and parties responded to the impor- 
tant role women’s movements had played in the overturning of author- 
itarian regimes throughout the region, as well as to a concern with at- 
tracting women voters by embracing, at least rhetorically, several feminist 
issues such as electoral quotas and domestic violence legislation.’ This 
effort provided symbolic and material opportunities for the articulation 
of a feminist politics from within formal institutions, especially with the 
founding of national women’s agencies in almost all countries in the re- 
gion. Feminists not only increasingly entered the state apparatus and main- 
stream parties but also began providing the civil society—based component 
of feminist policy advocacy and research by founding NGOs. This in turn 
led to an increase in issue specialization, “expertization,” and profession- 
alization among movement activists and organizations (Lebon 1993, 
1998; Alvarez 1999; Murdock forthcoming). 

These transformations were further fueled by economic developments, 
as neoliberal reform policies, including “rolling back the state,” resulted 
in “subcontracting out” formerly state-provided social welfare programs 
to NGOs, including many of those focused on women. Feminist NGOs 
secking such work were pushed to formalize their organizational practices 
and moderate their discourses to be able to interact with state agencies 
and international institutions (Craske 1998; Schild 1998). 

International factors, most notably the UN conferences of the 1990s, 
reinforced the growing policy orientation of many national groups.” Ef- 
fective participation in the UN system required further specialized skills, 


1 On recent gender policy gains of the 1990s, see Nelson 1996; Htun 1998; Jaquette 
and Wolchik 1998; dos Santos 2000; Tamayo 2000. 

n These conferences included the 1992 United Nations Conference on Environment 
and Development, held in Rio de Janeiro; the 1993 World Conference on Human Rights, 
held in Vienna; the 1994 UN Conference on Population and Development, held in Cairo; 
the 1995 Fourth World Conference on Women (FWCW), beld in Beijing; the 1995 World 
Summit for Socal Development, held in Copenhagen; and the 1996 Second UN Conference 
on Human Settlements (Habitat II), held in Istanbul. 
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greater material resources, and alliances with both government and in- 
ternational organization officials. Moreover, participation was in large part 
underwritten by multilateral, bilateral, and nongovernmental international 
funding agencies. Already predisposed to funding organizations with a 
more professional (and often governmental) orientation and structure, 
funding agencies privileged those groups willing to turn most of their 
energies toward the international arena during the 1990s (Alvarez 1998). 

The interplay of these domestic and international influences inspired 
growing numbers of activists to forge intra- and interregional linkages to 
participate in UN processes. They hoped international pressure could be 
“boomeranged” onto national and local governments to implement the 
women’s rights legislation and programs begun during democratization 
processes (Keck and Sikkink 1998). As explained by one of the most 
prominent leaders of the preparatory process for the 1995 Fourth World 
Conference on Women, “one of the significant changes [in the 1990s] 
has been the modification of an anti-statist posture to a critical-negotiating 
posture in relation to the State and to formal international spaces” (Vargas 
1998a, 15). 

By the 1990s the policy-advocacy logic operated as both a complement 
and competitor to the identity-solidarity logic of more grassroots-oriented, 
less professionalized movement activists. On the one hand, the logics com- 
plemented one another as NGO coordinations for UN conferences such as 
Beijing drew on contacts and discourses forged through preexisting, mostly 
informal, identity and solidarity networks, while local feminist advocacy 
efforts benefited from the legitimation of some historical feminist issues, 
now Officially embraced by the UN and nominally endorsed by many of 
the region’s governments. 

However, conflict arose when the privileging of leaders and discourses 
more amenable to traditional policy was viewed as compromising feminist 
solidarity. Membership having its privileges, the disproportionate access 
to resources and governmental “ears” (and “walliets”) on the part of ac- 
tivists following the policy-advocacy logic became a deep source of con- 
tention among feminists throughout the region. In particular, the obvious 
moderation of feminisms’ more radical social critiques and prescriptions 
triggered the visceral condemnation of all things “institutionally oriented” 
by a new segment of the movement, which revived the ideal of autonomy, 
now recast in relation to the changed conditions of the 1990s. 


Costa del Sol, El Salvador, 1993 
Few expected that renewed tensions concerning autonomy would over- 
whelm the agenda at the Sixth Escuentro held in Costa del Sol, El Salvador, 
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in late 1993. After all, the very fact that Central America—where most 
feminists had continued to engage in “double militancy” in revolutionary 
parties and radical popular movements throughout the 1980s and into 
the 1990s—had been chosen as the site for the sixth regional feminist 
gathering seemed to suggest that many had set aside their earlier convic- 
tion that party activism and feminist practice were ontologically incom- 
patible. It also signaled a recognition that Central American femi- 
nism—with its unique history in Costa Rica; its birth in the fires of 
revolution and civil war in Nicaragua, El Salvador, and Guatemala; and 
its links to struggles against military occupation and for land in Hon- 
duras—had something important to offer feminists from other parts of 
Latin America and the Caribbean. 

The road to attend previous Escwentras had been long and arduous, 
especially for Guatemalan and Salvadoran women emerging from bloody 
civil wars. The decision to hold this Escwestro in war-torn El Salvador 
had been made the year before at a subregional Encuentro of Central 
American activists. Held in Montelimar, Nicaragua, the meeting was in- 
tended to bolster the movements’ strength and visibility locally and foster 
autonomy, leadership, and democracy among Central American femi- 
nisms. Interventions by Nicaraguan revolutionary activists, urging their 
counterparts in Guatemala and El Salvador not to put their feminist de- 
mands on the back burner—even when the social movements in which 
they participated called for unity—proved to be crucial in this respect, 
especially for the Guatemalan women who later succeeded in getting 
women’s demands into the 1994 Peace Accords. 

At the same time, tensions around class and sexuality surfaced at Mon- 
telimar when peasant and poor women expressed their discomfort at the 
relatively posh accommodations in a context where their children and 
communities lacked so much, even though Nicaraguan organizers had 
intended to provide participants with a relaxing setting in which to engage 
in debate. The visible presence of lesbians also disconcerted some, while 
others, including several of the revolutionary women, took advantage of 
the opportunity to learn about something only whispered about during 
the wars: sexuality. 

In the process of preparing the Sixth Escwentro, sharp divisions arose 
among the organizers—a politically diverse group of women, including 
exiles and refugees in Mexico—around the inclusiveness or exclusivences 
of the Encuentros and, even more important in this case, about leadership, 
debate, and decision-making styles carried over from the revolutionary 
movements. Some of the organizers felt that others had simply transferred 
their revolutionary dogmatism and intolerance into feminism. While rec- 
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ognizing the efficiency and logistical capacity of some of these leaders, 
many called for more democracy, tolerance for difference, and a more 
nurturing environment in which to carry out their activism. 

This seemed all the more imperative since organizers of the Sixth Es- 
cxentro had to confront serious opposition from right-wing politicians in 
El Salvador who denounced all feminists as lesbians, communists, and 
members of the Farabundo Martí National Liberation Front (FMLN), 
even issuing death threats. Furthermore, Salvadoran officials prohibited 
Cuban women from entering the country, and when participants from 
other countries began to arrive, some one hundred were detained at the 
airport. Indeed, the Escwentro ultimately took place under the protection 
of the United Nations peacekeeping forces, at the time overseeing the 
Salvadoran peace process. Unbeknownst to most participants, women who 
had acquired security experience during the wars also protected the Es- 
cwentro day and night. 

Despite this conflictual local political backdrop, the major bone of 
contention at Costa del Sol turned out to be whether the Latin American 
feminist movement should participate in the regionwide preparatory pro- 
cess for the Beijing Conference to be held in 1995 and, if so, in what 
capacity. Shortly before the Excwestro, it was disclosed that a very con- 
servative Chilean businesswoman with no connections to the feminist 
movement had been designated as NGO forum coordinator for Latin 
America.” A group of feminists—mostly from Chile—resolved to replace 
the officially selected representative with a candidate from “the move- 
ment.” After gathering endorsements from various feminist groups 
throughout Latin America, they persuaded the conference secretariat to 
substitute the official nominee with Virginia Vargas, a founder of the well- . 
known Peruvian NGO, Centro de la Mujer Peruana Flora Tristén. At 
Costa del Sol, the group announced that the conference secretariat had 
accepted their alternative nominee, explained how the substitution had 
been made, and also revealed that there would now be a process of or- 
ganizing feminist NGOs toward Beijing and that this would be funded 
by the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID). 

The news fell like a bombshell. Most participants had no prior expe- 
rience with UN conferences and had not yet heard-of Beijing. Moreover, 
the vast majority of Latin American feminists had little contact with the 
new international networks involved in the world summits. Even though 
the UN Decade for Women began in Mexico City in 1975, UN confer- 


4 Official governmental UN conferences usually are accompanied by a parallel mecting 
or “forum” for nongovernmental organizations. 
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ences had limited impact on mobilizing efforts among most Latin Amer- 
ican feminists, with the partial exceptions of Mexico and Brazil. More 
concerned with national developments during the 1980s, very few of the 
women at the Costa del Sol Encwestro had participated in the “Decade 
Closing” UN Women’s Conference in Nairobi in 1985, which coincided 
with the Third Encuentro in Bertioga (Navarro 1998). As we noted above, 
the situation began to change somewhat in the early 1990s, as preparations 
for various UN conferences stepped up. At the time of the Sixth Encuentro, 
however, most Latin American activists did not know what an NGO forum 
was or what was supposed to happen there. 

Funding by USAID was also a problem for many. Beyond general 
suspicions fueled by the long history of U.S. political intervention in the 
region, the memory of USAID’s closeness to the CIA and its actions in 
Central and South America, especially during the Reagan era, made ac- 
ceptance of funding from the agency highly problematic to say the least 
(Mello 1994). Most Encuentro participants supported the rejection of the 
Chilean businesswoman and even agreed with the nomination of Virginia 
Vargas as a fait accompli. But many nevertheless protested the seemingly 
undemocratic process pursued in selecting Vargas and wondered why other 
“movement candidates” had not been considered. The ensuing debates 
at Costa del Sol were heated and fraught with confusing information and 
rumors of all kinds, including the high cost of the Eacuestro—information 
revealed the following year suggested that the organizers had received 
close to half a million dollars from foundations. 

At Costa del Sol, those feminists who were already involved in NGOs 
and accustomed to dealing with foreign funders favored participating in 
the preparatory work that would lead to Beijing. Others, who were de- 
termined to maintain the independence of the feminist movement from 
international funders and the state, opposed all involvement in Beijing. 
That is, they were intent on defending the “autonomy” of the move- 
ment—now redefined by many as pivoting on feminism’s relationship to 
formal or “mainstream” institutional arenas and the movement’s capacity 
to set its own agendas independently of those institutions. The debates 
at Costa del Sol also reopened the discussion over what many saw as the 
perverse role of foreign funding in the movement, especially in view of 
the proliferation of northern-sponsored NGOs, and the concern that such 
funding might politically compromise, or worse, come to control, the 
feminist agenda. 

Those who refused to participate and decided to voice their opposition 
to Beijing were in the minority. Others prepared their participation in the 
NGO forum for the following two years under the direction and guidelines 
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of the United Nations Development Fund for Women (UNIFEM), which 
sought to promote Beijing initiative groups in every country—though 
many questioned the transparency and inclusiveness of their organizing 
methods. The initiative groups sponsored numerous national meetings, 
provincial and subregional gatherings, and a final regionwide meeting held 
in Mar del Plata, Argentina, in conjunction with the official Economic 
Commission for Latin America and the Caribbean (ECLAC) regional 
preparatory conference in September 1994. 

Although a detailed discussion of the Beijing process is beyond the 
scope of the present essay, it would be difficult to overstate its impact on 
feminist movement politics and gender policy throughout Latin America 
and the Caribbean.’* For nearly two years prior to the Fourth World 
Conference on Women itself, many of the movement’s ongoing organ- 
izing and lobbying efforts were absorbed by local, national, and regional 
preparations for Beijing. Sizable material resources and political rewards 
accrued to those sectors of the movement—largely the expanding number 
of professionalized NGOs specializing in policy advocacy—who devoted 
the bulk of their energies to influencing national government reports on 
the status of women and worked to integrate feminist perspectives into 
the regional and global platforms for action. 

Given its origins in earlier exchanges facilitated by the Excuentros, “it 
is not surprising that the Latin American and Caribbean NGO Coordi- 
nation for the FWCW—headquartered in Lima and charged with artic- 
ulating six subregional ‘focal points’ in the region—declared in its core 
organizing slogan that Beijing would serve as both “Texto y Pretexto’ (Text 
and Pretext) for feminist movements in the region” (Alvarez 2000, 43). 
That is, while feminists involved hoped to influence the actual “texts” of 
government reports and UN documents, many also saw Beijing as an 
exceptional opportunity, a “pretext,” for remobilizing and revitalizing 
feminist movements and fostering public debate about women’s subor- 
dination.’* A dynamic interplay of text and pretext, then, guided much 
of feminist NGOs’ involvement in the UN process and had a number of 


M On the local, national, and regional impact of preparations for and participation in 
the Beijing preparatory process by Latin Amencan and Caribbean feminists, see Amado 1995; 
Asturias 1995; Facclo 1995; Rodríguez 1995; Vargas 1996; Alvarez 1998; Franco 1998; 
Lebon 1998; Manleón 1998; Friedman 1999; and Friedman, Hochstetler, and Clark 2000. 

4 The focal points were coalitions of women’s NGOs and individual activists established 
in the following UN-demgnated subregions: Mexico, Central America, the Caribbean, the 
Andean Region, the Southern Cone, and Brazil 

Formal interview with Gina Vargas and Cecilia Olea, Centro Flora Tristán and Regional 
NGO Coordination for Beijing, Lima, Peru, August 19, 1997, conducted by Sonia E. Alvarez. 
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positive consequences for local movement discourses and practices (Al- 
varez 1998, 2000; Vargas and Mauledn 1998). 

Still, participation in the Beijing process provided “relatively few actors 
in local movement arenas with greater access to political, cultural, and 
‘actual’ capital” (Alvarez 2000, 56). The growing involvement of many 
activists in intergovernmental advocacy therefore sometimes “‘trans- 
late[d]’ locally in ways that exacerbate[d] existing power imbalances 
among activists and organizations” (2000, 56), unsettling intramovement 
solidarities while accentuating class, racial-ethnic, and other inequalities 
among activists (Vargas and Mauledn 1998; Friedman 1999). 

With respect to political capital, for instance, local leaders of the ini- 
tiative groups gained greater access to national policy microphones and 
became the privileged interlocutors of domestic policy makers and inter- 
national donors alike. When funding “civil society” involvement in the 
national and regional Beijing processes, donors clearly favored “larger, 
already well-resourced, more professionalized feminist NGOs whose work 
has measurable ‘policy relevance’ over smaller, less formalized, typically 
more grassroots- or identity-solidarity-oriented movement organizations” 
(Alvarez 2000, 57; see also Alvarez 1999). Finally, as Vargas (1998b) 
herself has argued in an insightful retrospective essay, “the equilibrium 
between ‘text’ and ‘pretext’ did not resist the confrontation of the global 
with the local. [Locally,] the emphasis on the text . . . prevailed, while 
strategies aimed at cultural, symbolic and political transformations [were] 
relegated to a secondary plane” (14). Beyond aggravating tensions be- 
tween policy-focused and more movement-centered activists and groups, 
then, the Beijing process brought growing political divergences among 
local feminists into the full light of day. Those conflicts were played out 
with unprecedented virulence on the transnational stage provided by the 
Seventh Escusntro in Cartagena, Chile. 


Cartagena, Chile, 1996 

The absorption of much of the movement’s energies by the Beijing process 
had compelled Chilean organizers of the Seventh Escwentro to postpone 
it until November 1996. From May 1995 onward, Chilean activists held 
several national meetings to plan the regional event, only to find that the 
differences and the ill will between those engaged with formal institutions 
and those defending the absolute autonomy of the movement were in- 
creasing. Indeed, Chileans identified with the local Movimiento Feminista 
Asténomo (MBA), who ultimately dominated the local organizing com- 
mittee for this Escwentro, deliberately provoked the confrontation be- 
tween these two tendencies or “logics” in the movement. In appropriating 
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the term axtonomons, which, as we argued above, historically was almost 
synonymous with feminism, they tried to unequivocally mark their fun- 
damental difference with those they pejoratively dubbed the sastitucion- 
alizadas, that is, those who worked “inside” governmental and nongov- 
ernmental institutions.” 

In Chile, the auténomas had emerged as an explicit political current in 
1993, proclaiming that their erstwhile feminist “sisters”—-who had chosen 
to occupy the new “women’s spaces” in parties and the state or had 
founded professionalized NGOs—had “institutionalized” the movement 
and “sold out” to the forces of “patriarchy and neoliberal capitalism,” 
using “the movement as a springboard to attain spaces of power” instead 
of working to “strengthen the movement.” In explaining the origins of 
their autonomous current, the Chilean MFA maintained: 


The constitution of the autonomous feminist movement coincides 
with the process in which feminism finds itself in general with regard 
to defining its relationship to the system. In a period in which the 
ideology of neoliberalism is taking root . . . feminism could not 
remain at the margins of this historic predicament, and therefore 
two political currents have assumed a clear profile. One, led from 
within institutions, is represented fundamentally by women who 
work for NGOs, whose ideology responds to the neoliberal ideology 
of pragmatism from the standpoint of gender . . . and which at- 
tempts to make invisible and supplant the movimiento social de mu- 
jeres and the feminist movement. The other current, the autonomous 
one, is the one that “stands on the other corner” (se “para en la 
otra esquina”), from the standpoint of the movement and the pro- 
tagonism of women, questioning the values of the system and its 
institutions. (Lidid and Maldonado 1996, 2) 


Divisions among Chilean feminists were sharp, spurred largely by dif- 
ferences in how activists responded to the state in the post-Pinochet era.” 
While many readily enlisted in women’s agencies and formal politics under 
the new Christian Democratic and Socialist Party ruling coalition, others 
vehemently criticized what they perceived as the unwarranted moderation 


Y Tt is important to note, as explained below, that thoee it was intended to describe did 
not adopt this term. However, feminists in Latin America who routinely engage with formal 
institutions are known as instituctenaltradas oc the less pejorative tastrincionales. 

4 On Chilean feminuwt movement dynamics in the 1990s, see Frohmann and Valdés 
1995; Valdés and Weinstein 1997; Guerrero and Ríos 1998; Schild 1998; Valenzuela 1998; 
Fitzummons 2000; Ríos Tober 2000. 
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of the former opposition’s transformational agenda. For several months 
preceding the Eøc#entro, the polarization rending Chilean feminisms, 
which had been further accentuated by the national Beijing preparations, 
rapidly became “transnationalized” through electronic communication 
and movement journals with significant regional circulation, such as ms- 
jer/fompress and Cotidiano mujer, which published several articles on the 
debates surrounding autonomy then raging among Chilean feminists. In 
May 1996, Montevideo-based Cotidiano mujer published a letter signed 
by 124 Chilean feminists denouncing the manipulation of the Escwentro 
by the MFA: “We declare that neither the conditions nor the guarantees 
necessary for an open and democratic Escwentro, as the previous Es- 
cwentros have been, exist in Chile. The organizers have set up a model in 
which each participant will be defined according to their unilateral con- 
ception of what a feminist is” (Cotidiano mujer 1996, 3). The letter urged 
another country to take over the organizing as soon as possible. Another 
letter, authored by Virginia Vargas, urged the organizers of the six previous 
Encuentros to mediate the conflict among the Chileans and to help create 
a space open to democratic dialogue. In the same issue, Margarita Pisano, 
a leading MPA figure, responded in an interview by lashing out at for- 
malized feminist NGOs and networks, their wealth, their power to dictate 
the agenda, their corruption, and their lack of democratic commitment. 
She saw irony in their willingness to spend large sums of money preparing 
their trip to the Beijing conference and their lack of support for the Chilean 
Encuentro. 

The acrimonious debates preceding this Escwentro clearly did not augur 
well for things to come. When the seven hundred participants began to 
arrive in Cartagena, a working-class resort near Santiago de Chile, tensions 
were high. The organizers planned the meeting around three themes: “(1) 
Political and philosophical frameworks of the various currents of Latin 
American feminism: Autonomy, movement, feminist ethics, relations with 
the women’s movement, and strategies in the context of the globalization 
of neoliberalism. (2) The hidden and discriminated dimensions of femi- 
nism: the indigenous women, Black women, lesbians, poor women. . . 
in us. (3) Unraveling our strategies. How do we change the world?” 
(Comisión Organizadora del VU Encuentro, 1996). 

The first two axes were presented in two rigidly organized plenary 
sessions in which presenters read position papers, a format that many saw 
as violating the nonhierarchical, participatory organizing principles that, 
as noted above, had guided all previous Emcwentros. Furthermore, speakers 
engaged in an angry display of insults, accusations, recriminations, and 
vicious attacks, a behavior never seen before in an Encuentro and painful 
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for all to watch. The highly theatrical Bolivian esténome group, “Mujeres 
Creando” (women creating) used particularly violent language, making 
personal attacks, and, after Vargas addressed the assembly, displayed a 
banner stating “Watch out! Patriarchy now dresses up as a power-hungry 
woman.” In the afternoon, participants were scheduled to divide into the 
two “camps” demarcated by the organizers—estinomas and institucion- 
slizadas—to discuss the position papers. However, a third grouping, re- 
fusing to identify with either of these two camps, met under the denom- 
ination of #4 las unas, ni las otras (neither the ones nor the others). Ina 
statement drafted during this “third position’s” workshop, attended by 
between three and four hundred women, participants criticized the ex- 
cessively policy-centered focus of some sectors of the movement and 
stressed that “we need to evaluate our own practices. . . and discuss how 
to revitalize the feminist movement in our countries, recognizing its cur- 
rent fragility” (“Desde ‘ni las unas ni las otras’ hacia las ‘unas’ y las ‘otras’” 
1998, 226). At the same time, they interrogated the essentialism and 
intransigence of the suténomas, arguing that “autonomy is not necessarily 
about whether one does or does not have funding, it doesn’t mean not 
having an ideological project, nor is it about the demonization of insti- 
tutions” (226). Instead, autonomy was defined as an individual and col- 
lective commitment to claiming arenas from which to transform women’s 
lives and society as a whole. 

On several occasions, as insults were hurled right and left, it seemed 
that Cartagena, the supposed “Encwsntro del Didlqgo,” might well be the 
last Encuentro. However, the majority on the “two sides,” including those 
who declared themselves to be on “neither side,” were resolved to avoid 
a full-scale breakup. But the lack of dialogue meant, among other things, 
that Cartagena was largely a missed opportunity for an analysis of the 
positive and negative consequences of the Beijing process for national and 
regional feminist politics. Instead, the Beijing legacy contributed to the 
polarization of participants and hovered like a ghost over Cartagena. 


The “Last Encuentro of the Millennium”: Enduring frictions, renewed 
debates, and emergent possibilities at Juan Dollo, Dominican 
Republic, 1999 

Many activists had feared that the polarized and acrimonious “showdown” 
that was Cartagena would be reenacted at the Juan Dolio gathering in 
November 1999. Indeed, a number of feminists, particularly those labeled 
institucionalizadas (even if they did not self-identify as such), shied away 
from attending the meeting. However, as will become clear in what follows, 
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the Eighth Escuentro did not simply reproduce long-standing tensions sur- 
rounding movement autonomy, inclusion, and exclusion. Instead, it again 
proved to be a critical transnational site in which “old” frictions were re- 
negotiated if not “resolved” and where feminist identities were refashioned 
and where movement debates, some new and some long-standing, were 
recast. 

Despite the absence of some policy-oriented activists who feared a 
repeat of Cartagena, the Eighth Esxcuentro brought together nearly 1,300 
women. According to the program distributed at the mecting, the or- 
ganizing committee deliberately chose to focus not on specific topics but 
on three political axes of discussion (ejes polfticos), which they intended 
to be broad enough to allow for an analysis of “patriarchy in its complexity 
and as a system”: (1) “old and new forms of domination” facing feminists; 
(2) the dynamics of feminism as a social movement, especially in relation 
to power relationships among women within it; and (3) prospects for 
forging alliances across regional feminist movements based on minimum 
common values and goals. 

A fourth component—no less essential to the organizers—was what they 
referred to as the eje transversal (transversal axis), intended to recapture the 
“cultural-symbolic-relational” elements of feminist practice.” This meth- 
odological approach, identified as a “political choice,” was intended to foster 
creative, dynamic, and innovative forms of interaction among participants. 
Each participant was to select one of ten groups, organized around “dy- 
namics” such as theater/role-playing, poetry, dance/corporal expression, 
collage, body painting, and so on. The results of each group’s interaction 
were to be presented at the two plenary sessions. 

The equal importance given to form and content—as well as to art and 
“culture” as privileged venues in the quest for new modes of communi- 
cation and sociability—was also evident in the plethora of cultural events 
including video, theater, dance, and musical performances offered every 
evening. This transversal axis was designed to serve as an equalizer between 
those with differing capacities and patience for the privileged verbal and 
analytic modes of movement work by offering a variety of options for 
communication, expression, and participation. Those who did not wish 
to take part in one of the ten preestablished groups were able to create 
their own (not necessarily following the proposed methodology). At the 
same time, a “parallel” program offered more than thirty participant- 
initiated workshops, discussion groups, and other activities. 


‘This us from a fher titled “Informacién sobre la medodologia en d trabajo con los ejes 
políticos” distributed by the Organizing Committee at the Bæcmestre. 
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Corporal and expressive feminisms 
The call for a “new feminist ethic” was embedded in a form of cultural 
feminism, which, though always part of Enc#entros, permeated the or- 
` ganizational structure of Juan Dolio. This tendency was expressed in an 
emphasis on the body, on corporal and artistic expression, on knowledge 
of the self, and on inner strength, as well as an emphasis on “women’s 
values,” on common experiences as women, and a shared sense of strength 
from women’s “herstorics” (el ser mujer). 

The strong presence of cultural feminists among the Dominican organ- 
izers, a number of whom self-identified as asténomas, and the relative ab- 
sence of more policy-focused Dominican feminists certainly reinforced this 
trend. However, the organizing committee’s methodological choices were 
also part of a strategy that seemed aimed at displacing the acerbic political 
debates of Cartagena and healing the wounds of that highly divisive meeting. 

Indeed, the methodology generally chosen was successful in diffusing 
tensions. The small groups certainly facilitated inclusiveness and possibly 
aided in the search for common strategies. Still, while this emphasis on 
the corporal over the verbal or analytical delighted some Emcwentro par- 
ticipants, it disconcerted others. On one hand, many first-time attendees 
seemed to appreciate the chance to gët to know other participants and 
engage in self-expression in an atmosphere that minimized differences in 
age, previous feminist experience, and political tendencies. On the other 
hand, a number of women found the approach frustrating because it 
offered little guidance for strategizing about changing political conditions 
and yielded little more than a shopping list of problems or issues presented 
at the final plenary. Jokingly referring to the morning workshop approach 
as “feminism lite,” women who proclaimed they wanted to “discuss” 
rather than “touch” their feminism formed their own formal or informal 
discussion groups. The largest of these groups, known as the discoteca 
group because of its meeting venue, drew dozens of activists of all ages 
and levels of experience to discuss concrete movement strategies. 


Bridging the divide between autónomas and institudonalbadas? 
Beyond the tensions between “corporal” and more “cerebral” approaches 
to feminism, the Eighth Encuentro marked a significant turning point in 
the conflict between asténomas and instituctonalizadas. The Juan Dolio 
Encuentro revealed the gradual diffusion of that conflict—a process ini- 
tiated in the aftermath of the Seventh Encwentro in Cartagena and ac- 
centuated by the “autonomous Excsentro” held in Sorata, Bolivia, in 
1998. 

Despite the presence of a significant number of asténomas who had 
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attended the Sorata meeting and the fact that a number of them actively 
participated in the Dominican organizing committee, the Eighth Es- 
centro did not turn out to be yet another standoff between two polarized 
sectors of the movement. This Eacwestro was instead characterized by the 
diversity and heterogeneity of issues aired rather than by the predominance 
of single-issue discussions and by the apparent unwillingness of the ma- 
jority of participants to engage in confrontations such as those staged in 
Cartagena. Moreover, it seems that the very level of animosity displayed 
in Chile had an unexpected effect on the collective Latin American feminist 
imaginary: it imposed the necessity of healing the wounds and exorcising 
the trauma that many felt the Seventh Escwentro had provoked. 

Moreover, Cartagena arguably produced a tension at the regional level 
between autinomas and institwcionalizadas that did not find a direct coun- 
terpart in most individual countries other than Chile—with the partial 
exceptions of Bolivia, Argentina, and perhaps Mexico. Still, the “new” 
debate about autonomy staged in Chile was reenacted in many countries 
during the latter half of the 1990s—foregrounding already present, 
though sometimes not yet fully articulated, local concerns about the ex- 
cessive “institutionalization” of the movement. In this sense, the Es- 
cuentros again had served as a vital space of mediation between the local/ 
national and transnational movement arenas. 

In retrospect, it is difficult to speak of genuine confrontation in a 
conflict that developed as a unilateral criticism on the part of the astén- 
omas but never had an organized interlocutor to defend the (imputed) 
opposite position, the so-called sastituctonalizadas. Since the beginning 
of the 1990s, the latter group was increasingly absent from more move- 
ment-based spheres where the asténomas concentrated their action. In- 
stead, they tended to avoid or ignore the criticisms and issues posed by 
the asténomas and focused on strengthening policy advocacy strategies. 
The feminists who did acknowledge the amtésomas as legitimate inter- 
locutors were precisely those who did not identify with the dichotomized 
scenario the astémomas tried to construct. They were, in general, active 
in “movement spheres” while at the same time contributing to other 
processes promoted through more “institutional” venues, such as NGOs. 
As it turned out, very few feminists took it upon themselves to defend a 
purely institutional strategy to advance a feminist agenda. 

As new issues and actors emerged in the movement, and as the context 
in which the asténomas/institucionalizadas conflict arose changed, the con- 
frontational logic constructed around that axis seemed to reach a stage of 
inevitable exhaustion. For instance, whereas, as we suggested above, Beijing 
haunted the discussion at Cartagena, at Juan Dolio it had been transformed 
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into a “white clephant”—an issue everyone now “saw” clearly but about 
which enough had been said. Internal conflicts among the e#ténomeas them- 
selves also contributed to their loss of visibility and power within the move- 
ment and to the consequent diffusion of conflict. The experience in Sorata, 
Bolivia, during the first (and, thus far, only) self-proclaimed Autonomous 
Feminist Escwentro had a devastating effect on the asténomas’ capacity to 
organize and act as a unified political current. The event, ironically, was rife 
with confrontations regarding who could be considered a “genuine” au- 
tonomous feminist. The participation of younger women and the airing of 
different interpretations of what autonomy meant for feminism were among 
the most conflictive issues. This experience, together with fragmentation 
among groups of asténomas in different countries, translated into a clear 
weakening of their position even before the Eighth Encuentro. This became 
apparent in the working group the astémomas organized at Juan Dolio 
independently of the official program, which never gathered more than 
thirty women at a time. 

Although the “autonomous” current was never internally homoge- 
neous, it was further rent by internal conflicts. Hence, it is no longer 
possible to speak of a sole, coherent asténomas discourse or current.” 
This fragmentation explains in part why, despite the asténomas’ influence 
in the local organizing committee, they were not able to play a predom- 
inant role in Juan Dolio. As discussed above, the Eighth Escwentro’s 
organizers made an explicit political decision to avoid confrontation. The 
meeting’s methodology was harshly criticized by the asténomas who at- 
tended the Emcuentro, who denounced it as a strategy to erase the Es- 
cuentro in Cartagena from feminist historical memory in an attempt to 
ignore real and important differences among feminists. 

Finally, the processes of critical introspection embarked on by many 
feminists who have focused primarily on policy advocacy during the past 
few years also seem to have contributed to the diffusion of this conflict. 


* On the contrary, there are many voices and proposals Margarita Pisano explains that 
the current is composed of at least three main trends: one closely linked to a type of “cultural 
feminism” to which a number of the Juan Dolio organizers adhered; another identified with 
a stronger class-based discourse where many ex-“ultra Left-wing militants find themselves 
today—a group that has demonstrated significent ties to popular women’s groups; and finally, 
a third group that identifies itself as the “pure” setéeemas, who rally around some of the 
most prominent historic figures within this trend of thought and who are far from both 
cultural feminism or a purely class discourse (Rios Tober, Godoy, and Guerrero 2002). 
Members of this latter group have functioned as ideolognes for the asténemas and, by and 
large, have been the ones unable to engage in any kind of meaningful polincal dialogue with 
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Even though this is not necessarily a widespread phenomenon, a small 
but significant number of históricas who have formed part of the “advocacy 
wing” of the movement attended the Highth Eucwentro, showing a dis- 
position to reflect critically on their activism during the 1990s. Some have 
acknowledged the need to assess the dangers of a political strategy that 
rests solely on policy advocacy and negotiations with governments and 
international organizations and is primarily aimed at influencing the con- 
struction of institutional or policy agendas. Many acknowledged, in turn, 
the legitimacy of some ‘of the emtémomas criticisms. The fragmentation 
and weakening of the autónomas position, together with increased self- 
criticism on the part of many so-called imstituctonalizadas, thus facilitated 
a diffusion of the conflict between these sectors. 

At Juan Dolio it nonetheless became evident that much of the autén- 
omas’ discourse and critiques had found resonance among many Latin 
American and Caribbean feminists. They were able to place key issues on 
the agenda and forced an important debate about the costs and benefits 
of “institutionally centered” national and international feminist strategies 
that otherwise might have gone untouched. In this respect, the Eighth 
Encuentro sat at a crossroads between the conflicts manifested at previous 
Encuentros and what can be expected of the movement in the future. 
While in Chile the Escwentro had revolved around the confrontation be- 
tween two putatively polarized political strategies, the Dominican gath- 
ering lacked a central single issue around which feminists positioned them- 
selves and, on the contrary, provided fertile soil for a multitude of issues 
to flourish. 


Crossing generational divides: The emergence of a young feminist 
movement and the renegotiation of identity and power 

While there have always been distinct political cohorts in Latin American 
feminisms, the articulated presence of a new generation of feminists at this 
Encuentro marked a shift in the region’s second wave. The growing number 
of young feminists in several countries has fueled the proliferation of or- 
ganizations made up mostly of this newer generation, such as the Colectivo 
Feminista Bajo Sospbecha (“under suspicion” feminist collective) in Chile, 
which formed in response to the institutionalization/antonomy divide in 
the Chilean feminist movement. The collective has tried to organize across 
this political divide, even though some of its members work in NGOs. In 
Mexico, a nascent movement has been operating since the late 1990s, lead- 
ing to the first National Escwentyo of Young Feminists in 1998.7" The 


2 Interview with Alexandra Ancheita, organizer of the feminist youth conference and 
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formation of this generation of feminists, largely urban youth, has been 
influenced by the 1994 Zapatista uprising, the student movement, and 
university women’s studies programs, as documented by such publications 
as Lunatika (feminismo, politica, exualidad, cultura), “a publication by 
young women, for women.”™ 

With the increased presence of young feminists at the Eighth Escuentro, 
an important development at this meeting was the articulation of this 
newer generation’s perspective in the declaration (“Declaración de las 
jóvenes feministas”) they presented at the final plenary. Emerging from 
the workshop, “Young Women of the End of the Century,” convened by 
Bajo Sospecha and attended by more than fifty women, the statement called 
for a greater recognition of those who entered the feminist movement in 
the 1990s. Drawing attention to their increased participation in the work- 
shops and plenaries, they viewed the Eighth Eacwentro as a milestone in 
the visibility of young women within the movement. While acknowledging 
that they were beneficiaries of the gains secured by earlier generations, 
they critiqued the lack of openness in other movement spaces and the 
absence of strategies to involve new activists. 

A decisive intervention of young feminists was their claim that “feminism 
is defined by its practice of power,” challenging feminists to examine power 
relationships internal to movement organizations. Critical of the ways in 
which more established feminists have failed to share power, they denounced 
a division of labor in which “some feminists write, think and speak, while 
others make photocopies, hand out pamphlets, and format texts. . . . This 
seems to us to correspond to patriarchal practices of doing politics that 
result in the establishment of hierarchies, the invisibilization of some and 
the exclusion of others.”™ The statement was a call to dialogue and a 
demand for recognition by a younger generation of feminists emerging 
from very different historical, economic, and political circumstances. As 
daughters of the “lost decade” of the 1980s who had grown up under 
authoritarian regimes, armed conflicts, and economic crises, they had wit- 
nessed the collapse of utopian visions of social change and a crisis in the 
political party system as well as the revalorization of democracy. While ac- 
knowledging that carlier feminist struggles had gained more spaces for 
women, young activists noted that their generation of feminists have come 
of age in a world marked by globalization, technological development, and 


member of the editorial group of Lawatika, conducted by Mayii Blackwell, March 15, 1999, 
tape recording, offices of Final Anteetik, Mexico City. 

B Coordinated by Norma de la Cruz, Lematike can be reached at Vicente Sudrez 146- 
12 Col. Roms, México D.F., C.P. 06140 or by e-mail at lunatikamer@yahoo.com. 

3 «Decdaración de las jóvenes feministas” 1999. 
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neoliberalism, in which the forms of oppression they confront are often 
economically more brutal while socially more subtle, factors that distinguish 
their experiences from those of past generations. 

To a large extent, this new generation of activists has emerged out of 
the institutional spaces won by feminism—such as NGOs and university 
women’s studies programs—rather than out of the radical mass movements, 
political parties, or the Left of the past; in fact, some expressed a sense of 
loss for not having witnessed the feminist militancy and mass mobilizations 
of “yesteryear.” Furthermore, this generational difference in political tra- 
jectories may also inform young women’s expressed desire not to repeat 
errors of the past, such as “internal conflicts that arose from the root of 
the relationship with the State and other political actors.” As a distinct new 
sector of the movement whose concerns are often neglected by the “larger” 
feminist agenda, young feminists also articulated a critique of discourses of 
diversity and pluralism, arguing that “often the idea of diversity implies 
more precisely difference and inequality . . . and does not permit the rec- 
ognition or legitimation of others and their experience.”™ 


Discourses of diversity 

The greater visibility of young women at Juan Dolio suggested that, by 
the turn of the new century, Latin American and Caribbean feminisms’ 
enduring tensions around issues of inclusion had dovetailed with the 
movement’s recurrent conflict over expansion. Inclusion was no longer a 
matter of how best to deal with feminism’s “Others”—that is, Black 
women from the ferelas or activists in popular women’s groups. “Femi- 
nisms’ Others,” the Juan Dolio meeting made crystal clear, were now 
actively reinventing “other feminisms”—forcing a reimagining of the re- 
gion’s “feminist community” that would account for its expansion among 
and resignification by “popular feminists,” Afro-Latin American feminists, 
young feminists, lesbian feminists, and so on. Indeed, the history of the 
Encuentros can be read as one of conflict and debate around the ways that 
race, ethnicity, class, and sexual orientation are organizing axes in gender 
oppression and shaping how gender is experienced in daily life. 

Given second-wave feminism’s historical relationship to the Left, a clear 
class critique of women’s oppression as well as a strident anti-imperialist 
stance has been evident in the regional meetings ever since Bogotá. During 
the first decade of Emcuentros, however, far less attention was paid to how 
gender identities and social stratification are determined not only by class 


* “Declaracién de las jóvenes feministas” 1999. 
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and gender but also by race and ethnicity, sexuality, and other vectors of 
power that shape women’s subordination. 

As Peruvian feminist Maruja Barrig suggests, early second-wave fem- 
inists’ origins in the Left made them “tributaries of a [Marxian] tradition 
of interpretation of the nation that subsumed the ethnic-cultural under 
rigid categories of proletarians, peasants, and students” that “blinded” 
most white/mestiza activists to racial-ethnic inequalities among women 
(Barrig 2001b, 20). Despite the absence of discussion of race early on, 
Sergia Galvin observes that Black women participants have been attending 
the Emcuentros and caucusing since 1983: “The ethnic/racial question 
has headed the list of absences and knots in the agenda of Latin American 
feminism, in spite of the fact that, from 1983, Black women present at 
the Escuentros have tried to open spaces in said agendas, however, it is 
clear, that [we do this] from the periphery and from a minority position 
where only we have felt called to do so. Indigenous women have done 
the same in the last two Bacwentros [in 1990 and 1993]” (Galvin 1995, 
34). 

Black women who attended the Fifth Escwentro in Argentina decided 
to hold a regional meeting of their own to reflect on their organizational 
experiences within the feminist movement and national Black movements 
in Uruguay, Brazil, Ecuador, Colombia, Panama, Puerto Rico, and the 
Dominican Republic. In July 1992, they convened the First Encuentro of 
Black Women of Latin America and the Caribbean, held in the Dominican 
Republic, where 350 Black women from thirty-two countries came together 
for six days of intense dialogue, strategizing, and celebration. 

Since then, the diversity of feminist actors and struggles has been in- 
creasingly recognized within the Escwestres, but not without substantial 
debate and negotiation. For example, though lesbian feminists always have 
been key actors in feminist and women’s movements throughout the 
region, they have had to struggle to put the issue of sexual orientation 
on the feminist agenda, this despite the fact that Escuentro workshops 
focused on lesbian issues are often among the most well attended, where 
participants overflow into the hallways. To confront invisibility within the 
movement, they organized a Network of Latin American and Caribbean 
Lesbian Feminists. Lesbian feminists convened an independent regionwide 
meeting in 1987 immediately preceding the Fourth Escwsentro in Taxco, 
and they since have met on several other occasions (Mogrovejo 1998, 
2000). 

While conversations at Juan Dolio revealed that diversity was now in- 
voked as an affirmative ideal by most in the movement, the social, eco- 
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nomic, historical, and cultural differences and inequalities among women 
were not frontally addressed at the Eighth Escwentro. This was most 
evident in participants’ conflation of ideological diversity with socioeco- 
nomic, cultural, racial, and sexual differences and inequalities. As is still 
often the case among feminisms in the United States, the reduction of 
differences to a form of feminist pluralism makes it seem as though all 
feminisms and feminists operate equally on the same social terrain and 
fails to grapple with how that terrain is fractured by profound social and 
economic inequities and forms of prejudice. 

This relative neglect of inequalities among women—even as feminist 
“diversity” was celebrated—was compounded by the continued search for 
a “minimum common denominator” at Juan Dolio. A faction at the meet- 
ing called for the feminist movement to create a common strategy—to 
which others replied, “We’re a movement, not a party.” While some ex- 
pressed anxiety that too much difference would de-center historic feminist 
concerns or fragment the movement, several of the sessions, mostly in the 
parallel program, focused on new strategies, such as the panel on Estra- 
tegias para incidir desde el feminismo para combatir el racismo y el sexismo 
(strategies for combating racism and sexism from within feminism). Les- 
bians also organized several sessions and held their own ad hoc caucus 
meeting where ideas, strategies, and reports were shared. 

Despite this increased recognition of “diversity,” however, indigenous 
women were numerically invisible at the Eighth Escwenstro, even though 
they have emerged as a significant transnational force in women’s organ- 
izing in the region over the past decade. A single workshop, fittingly titled 
La identidad india tnvisible’: Un racismo feminista? (the invisible Indian 
identity: a feminist racism), highlighted their absence from the strategies 
and agendas formulated at the Excuentro. Geography may have been one 
factor contributing to the relative absence of indigenous women, since 
their participation in past Bacwentros has been most visible in subregions 
or countries with mobilized indigenous struggles. A second factor was 
the expansion of indigenous women’s independent organizing on a con- 
tinental level. 

Although indigenous women participated in earlier Encwentros, the 
Fifth Escwentro in Argentina had marked a visible shift, as indigenous 
women organized their own workshop to discuss opposition to the 500- 
Year Celebration of Columbus’s so-called discovery of the Americas and 
proposed that October 11 be proclaimed Indigenous Women’s Day. If 
the Encuentros facilitated networks such as the Lesbian Feminist Network 
or that of Black women, it can be argued that indigenous women’s regional 
networks were formed in part as a consequence of desencuentros, or mis- 
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encounters. Yet, as distinct from other regional networks, indigenous 
women’s organizing occurred at a juncture when a transnational indig- 
enous movement was growing; thus, while having zones of contact with 
both the feminist and larger women’s movement, it developed its own 
independent structure. 

In fact, the preparatory process for Beijing, rather than the Latin Amer- 
ican feminist Escwentros, provided the catalyst for sustained regionwide 
meetings of indigenous women.” At the Mar de Plata preparatory mecting 
for Beijing, indigenous women were unsettled by their lack of represen- 
tation and by the fact that an “advisor” had been assigned to deal with 
their concerns but had not been selected by indigenous women them- 
selves. As a consequence, they decided they needed their own space to 
deliberate how they would participate in the Beijing process, convening 
the First Continental Escuentro of Indigenous Women of the First Nations 
of Abya Yala (continent of life) in August 1995 in Quito, Ecuador. At 
that historic meeting the Coordinadora Continental de Mujeres Indigenas 
formed as the first network of indigenous women’s organizations spanning 
all of North, Central, and South America. The Second Continental Es- 
cxentro of Indigenous Women met in Mexico City in 1997, the Third 
Encuentro was held in Panama in March 2000, and a Fourth Escuentro 
is scheduled to be held in Peru in 2003. 


Reframing exclusion: “Cultural racism” and linguistic diversity at Juan 
Dollo 

Although the Eighth Escswestro was marked by an almost total absence 
of women who identified as indigenous, the presence of hundreds of Afro- 
Latin women from the United States and Black women from the Spanish- 
speaking Caribbean and several South American countries far exceeded 
their participation in previous Escuentros. As the first Escuentro to be 
held in the Caribbean, the Juan Dolio gathering also shed new light on 
ongoing feminist debates about diversity, given the historical, cultural, 
linguistic, and demographic specificity of that region. 

Political tensions and linguistic difficulties surfaced at the Juan Dolio 
meeting. They were fueled by the Dominican Republic’s proximity to and 
historically racialized antagonism toward Haiti, the first (and only) pre- 
dominantly Black republic in the Americas, created upon gaining inde- 
pendence from France two hundred years ago. In fact, several Caribbean 
activists drew attention to the fact that a manifestation of the human 


™ For more information on indigenous women’s organizing in the region, see especially 
chape. 3-6 in Blackwell 2000. 
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rights abuses routinely suffered by migrant Haitian workers was taking 
place precisely at the time of the meeting: the forcible expulsion of “un- 
necessary” workers from the Dominican Republic regardless of immigra- 
tion status. A veteran Dominican feminist argued that, given the long- 
standing tensions between the nations, Haitian women who attended 
“should have been treated with guantes de seda (kid gloves).” Instead, 
forms of exclusion that inextricably wove together race issues and linguistic 
differences underscored the hegemony of Spanish-speaking women, who 
largely identified as being of European or mixed descent, despite the 
complaints of their English- and French-speaking “sisters,” who identified 
as of African descent. 

The Eighth Escwentro seems to have exacerbated, or at least not helped 
to overcome, some of the divisions between Anglo- and Francophone Car- 
ibbean and Dominican feminists. In an interview, veteran Dominican fem- 
inist Sergia Galván confirmed that the number of Caribbean women in 
attendance at the Encuentro was disappointingly low and attributed it to a 
historic tendency of Dominican feminism to look to the rest of Latin Amer- 
ica rather than to the Caribbean: “Ever since the first Feminist Encuentro, 
we have emphasized the need to construct spaces where Caribbean feminists 
can develop links and now that the Excwentro takes place in the Dominican 
Republic, in the Caribbean, [Caribbean feminists] are in the total minority, 
which reflects not only communication problems among us, but a lack of 
understanding of who we are as Caribbeans” (1995). 

These tensions culminated during the plenary sessions where originally 
only makeshift translation by volunteers with no amplification was pro- 
vided in the corners of the room. This led, during the first plenary, to 
the explosive exit of the frustrated Haitian delegation—which could not 
help but view this occurrence as an incident of cultural racism—and the 
no less impassioned calls for the delegation’s return on the part of the 
rest of the crowd. From then on, volunteers provided consecutive trans- 
lation in French, English, and Portuguese, with amplification. But trans- 
{ation was muted by the disrespectful chatter of those who did not need 
it and was later cut down to French only due to time constraints. 

The restraining effect of the hegemonic use of Spanish on the partic- 
ipation of non-Spanish-speaking women was nothing new (especially for 
Portuguese speakers). However, it was greatly heightened in Juan Dolio 
as a result of the geopolitical relations between Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic and the unavoidable conflation of race and language issues in 
this situation, as well as the continuing lack of sustained discussion of 
racism at Juan Dolio. The need to examine race and other issues of diversity 
more profoundly at future Escwentros was argued in a manifesto read by 
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a group of women of African descent in the four languages spoken at the 
mecting. Finally, the presence and discourse of women of the Latin Amer- 
ican and Caribbean diaspora, with heightened sensitivity to issues of racism 
and migration and therefore to the plight of Haitian women migrants in 
the Dominican Republic, certainly added kindling to the fire. 


Women of the Latin American and Caribbean diaspora in the United 
States and Europe 
As living testimony to an increasingly interdependent and historically trans- 
national “Latin/a American” community, an unprecedented number of 
women of Caribbean and Latin American origin living as immigrants or 
exiles in the United States (particularly Dominican and Puerto Rican women 
from the East Coast) attended the Encuentro. As a consequence, the geo- 
graphical boundaries of the imagined Latin American feminist community 
were dramatically remapped at the Juan Dolio meeting. Whereas a handful 
of Latinas from the United States and Europe had participated since the 
First Encuentro and were still counted as “foreign participants” by the or- 
ganizers of the Fourth Escwentro in Mexico in 1987, they attended the 
Juan Dolio meeting by the hundreds (Alvarez 2000, 34). In addition, the 
Eighth Escwestro’s program included, for the first time, numerous sessions 
devoted to issues—such as immigrant rights and racism—confronting 
women in the Latin American and Caribbean diaspora. Afro-Caribbean 
women from that diaspora, along with many “white” and mestiza Chicana/ 
Latinas, who in U.S. and European racial formations are, of course, polit- 
ically situated as nonwhite or “brown,” often coalesced with women of 
African descent residing in Latin America and the Caribbean in calling 
attention to the ways in which racism deeply shapes women’s experience 
and life chances, challenging Euro-Latin American and mestiza feminists to 
not only “embrace diversity” but also confront inequality among women. 
US. Latinas conducted a number of workshops at Juan Dolio, in- 
cluding one on the myths and realities of immigrant women’s lives in the 
United States titled Tranggresión de Fronteras (Transgressing borders). 
The workshop, organized by Dominican and Puerto Rican activists from 
the New York City area, included a psychotherapist, a social worker, an 
activist against domestic violence, and the head of an organization of 
grandmothers raising their grandchildren (often due to problems such as 
domestic violence, incest, or the imprisonment or substance abuse of their 
parents). One of their main goals was to dispel the myth of a life on “easy 
strect” for immigrant women in the United States, particularly in light of 
deteriorating conditions in cities such as New York, cuts in social services, 
and immigration restrictions. They also wanted women elsewhere to know 
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that they were organizing to address immigrant community problems and 
to establish alliances across borders. 


Helghtened awareness of the local effects of globalization and 
neoliberalism 

While the issue of class has always been central to the region’s feminisms, 
the rapid accentuation of inequalities stemming from the spread of neo- 
liberal capitalism and the complex outcomes of globalization brought 
economic exploitation and its intersection with gender and race to the 
fore of many debates at the Eighth Escwentro. Many participants bore 
witness to the complexity of economic oppression in the lives of women 
in the region, especially for urban and rural poor women who are hardest 
hit by economic restructuring, and repeatedly emphasized the need for a 
feminist response. Although the format and methodology of the gathering 
did not allow for systematic analysis of economic change or the elaboration 
of collective responses to it, substantial agreement seemed to exist on its 
importance and implications. 

On one hand, neoliberal policies, many participants argued, have ac- 
celerated women’s poverty and increased the burden of their “double or 
triple day” through the simultaneous devolution of public services to the 
household and the increase in women’s need to perform paid work outside 
the home. Cuts in public funding and reliance on the vagaries of the 
market have accentuated a culture of individualism, competition, and con- 
flict over scarce resources, making it difficult to pursue collective solutions 
to social problems and to effectively enforce rights gained as the result of 
struggles in the previous decade. Development projects have become fo- 
cused on teaching women how to manage poverty individually rather than 
on collectively mobilizing them to reduce it at a societal level. Even pro- 
jects with common goals compete with each other for funds from inter- 
national sources, and local agendas are often compromised to adapt to 
external priorities. In the neoliberal world of “projects” for social change, 
long-term visions of change often have been substituted for practical short- 
term “results.” 

Many insisted, on the other hand, that globalization also presents new 
opportunities for feminist organizing. Throughout Latin America and 
across the globe, the technological revolution in communications makes 
it possible for some feminists to exchange information, write and sign 
manifestos, plan conferences, strategize about political action, and share 
dreams of new utopias unhampered by geographical constraints. At the 
same time, however, connection to the global may result in inattention 
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to or a distorted interpretation of local conditions. Furthermore, uneven 
access to technological resources such as electronic mail and the Internet 
can exacerbate preexisting inequalities and exclusionary practices. 

Undoubtedly, the effects of neoliberalism and globalization pose a mul- 
titude of strategic questions. “How,” wondered one participant, “are we 
supposed to navigate in a world in which so much has changed?” Others 
underscored the need to move beyond criticisms of what exists in order to 
formulate concrete proposals for change (de le queja a la propuesta [from 
complaint to proposal]). Still others emphasized the need to advance al- 
ternative models of globalization and learn to manage “degrees of nego- 
tiation” vis-a-vis the rest of civil society and other social movements that 
allow them to negotiate an ethical stance entre la politica de lo posible y la 
trangyresién (between the politics of the possible and transgression). Re- 
flecting this heightened feminist engagement with global political-economic 
inequality, the organizers of the Ninth Latin American and Caribbean Fem- 
inist Encuentro, to be held in Playa Tambor, Costa Rica, in December 2002, 
have designated “Active Resistance to Globalization” as the mecting’s over- 
arching theme. 


Concluding reflections 
The Encuentros, like feminisms themselves, are arenas of solidarity and 
expansion but also of conflict and exclusion, negotiations, and renego- 
tiations. These dynamics do not take shape in a vacuum but are always 
informed by the changing political and economic contexts in which fem- 
inisms unfold. Since the Escwestros began, the political landscape of Latin 
America has shifted dramatically, from a period in which dictatorships and 
open political repression flourished to a time when almost all of the coun- 
tries in the region claim to be at least de jure if not de facto democracies. 
While economic crisis seems to typify the entire period, economic devel- 
opment models have also been transformed, moving from state-led to 
market-driven or neoliberal capitalism within an increasingly globalized 
arena. These contextual shifts in turn have reshaped the choices different 
feminists have made to interact with actors and institutions outside of the 
feminist movement, whether these are leftist movements, parties, state 
agencies, international funders, or the larger women’s movements in all 
their diversity. 

These interactions have been informed by changing and continually 
contested meanings of autonomy, which, in turn, have generated shifting 
criteria of inclusion and exclusion in the imagined regional feminist com- 
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munity. From whet should feminists be independent? Parties? The state? 
Other women’s movements? Foundations? And who can be accepted as 
“feminist”: fareladas? Latina gringas? Institwcionalizadas? 

But perhaps most important to both sets of criteria is guien decide?@—who 
decides? The answer has become less and less clear, as feminism’s “Others” 
articulate “other feminisms”—ones, moreover, that insist that recognizing 
diversity, while necessary, is not a sufficient answer to taking inequality 
seriously. Instead, the difficult work of bringing to the fore the real inequities 
in power and privilege, whether generated by class, race/culture, sexual 
identity, location, or age, must be part and parcel of feminist analysis and 
prescription. 

These will not be new issues to those engaged in feminist theorizing 
and practice beyond the Latin American region. However, analyzing their 
negotiation over the past twenty years in the richly textured experiences 
of the Encuentros and similar transnational movement sites may well pro- 
vide new insights into debates over the postmodern fragmentation so 
celebrated by some and bemoaned by others within the international 
feminist community. 

As participant-analysts of the Escwentros, moreover, we too have ne- 
gotiated interpretive, political, disciplinary, and generational differences 
in the process of writing this essay. And we too have learned much from 
the tensions that inevitably surface in such collaborative endeavors. But 
we feel our experience reflects a crucial lesson from the Encuentros: while 
time-consuming and often frustrating, attempts at communication across 
various divides are always productive in some sense—whether such pro- 
duction “sees the light of day” or whether it informs participants’ lives 
and work in some less tangible way. 

Tracking the Encuentros from our different locations, moreover, has 
enabled us to assess a number of shifts in movement dynamics, discourses, 
and practices that would have been difficult, if not impossible, to appre- 
hend through locally focused ethnographic methods alone. We believe 
that “transnational ethnographies” of events such as the Encuentros can 
enable analysts to better situate local and national movement actors and 
actions within a broader comparative framework. The kind of supralocal 
ethnographic research we undertook in this project permitted us to assess 
the dynamic interactions among diverse actors who identify with feminism 
and to observe the enactment and reformulations of alliances, collusions, 
conflicts, and outright confrontations among them. Transnational move- 
ment sites also offer unique insights into the uneven flows of power within 
movements, particularly if we pay close attention to who speaks, which 
voices become hegemonic, whose issues or interests predominate, and 
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who is absent or silenced. In short, tracking regional and global movement 
gatherings enables scholars to extend ethnography beyond the confines 
of the local, offering unique opportunities to craft ethnographies of trans- 
national activism. 

Reading movements through or at transnational sites only makes meth- 
odological sense, however, if one can ground those interpretations in local 
and national ethnographies and histories. If one cannot situate diverse Es- 
centro participants in their local contexts, there is, of course, a strong 
likelihood of misreading what transpires in transnational movement spaces. 
Collaborative research among scholars with extensive knowledge of diverse 
localities therefore serves as a crucial corrective, making it possible to check 
individual interpretations against those of colleagues familiar with local/ 
national contexts other than those in which one has conducted in-depth 
research. In light of accelerated globalization and the concomitant inten- 
sification of transnational activism, the kind of collaborative, multisited eth- 
nographic research strategies we have undertaken in analyzing feminisms 
through the lens of the regional Escuentros will be increasingly essential to 
more fully apprehend movement dynamics at the local and national levels. 

Finally, beyond this academic site of knowledge production, the ex- 
perience of the Excwentros demonstrates how imperative it is that feminists 
in the so-called global women’s movement nourish, sustain, reinvent, and 
recreate these sorts of productive transnational movement sites (both vir- 
tual and “real”), parallel to, but always in interaction and creative tension 
with, official intergovernmental venues—such as the UN—which also have 
been crucial to the forging of feminist identities, discourses, and practices. 
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Nadera Shalhoub-Kevorklan 


Reexamining Femldde: Breaking the Sllence and Crossing 
“Scientific” Borders 


emicide Is cloaked in silence and has rarely been investigated. This 

article aims to break the silence by reexamining the definition of the 

crime. The current definition, which deals only with the actual killing 
of the victim, is quite narrow, indicating that the phenomenon is still 
misunderstood. I will suggest how this definition can be expanded, con- 
textually grounded, and improved. 

The current definition adequately describes the crime of killing a 
woman, but it fails to cover the arduous process leading up to her death. 
In this context, death needs redefining. Death in femicide is currently 
defined medicolegally as the inability to breathe. In the new definition 
that I propose, death has already occurred by the time a female is put on 
“death row”—that is, when she is effectively sentenced to death by murder 
and lives under the continual threat of being killed. Even at this point, I 
consider her a victim of femicide, and I thus redefine death as the inability 
to live. Although victims of femicide are technically alive, they are in a 
mode of life that they never wanted and completely reject, a mode that 
is perhaps best described as death-in-life. 

This expanded definition is supported by illustrations from clinical ex- 
perience that reflect the voices of femicide victims in Palestinian society 
(Shalhoub-Kevorkian 1999a, 2000b). The voices of the victims tell how 
the constant threat of murder effectively puts women on death row and 
how this process forms a continuum with the loss of the victim’s life (al- 
Khayyat 1990; al-Saadawi 1992). Living on death row, always in fear of 
execution, results in an inability to live and is a major part of the death 
process. This view of femicide derives from the central argument (which 
I believe should be at the heart of human rights and feminist debates) 
that sexism and gender oppression do not just refer to the binary relations 
between men and women, or the causal relations between patriarchy and 
female abuse, but constitute the central social dynamic of the world that 
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recreates, maintains, and justifies a pervasive, inhumane social abuse.’ The 
political, social, and economic contexts within which femicide crimes take 
place affect the social reaction to them. Therefore, studying femicide as 
a cultural or traditional practice will reveal that it is not about culture but, 
rather, is part of a sociopolitical and economic legacy that reflects a hidden 
machinery of oppression. 


Femicide in the context of Palestinian society 

The sociohistorical location of the Palestinian national legacy has affected 
the gendered process of critical reflection through which crimes against 
women—mainly “crimes of honor”—are understood. In the Middle East, 
the question of “women” arose with the rise of nationalism due to the 
trend of some nationalist movements to stress the rights of women and 
the need for social reform to achieve social equality. 

This was not the only trend started by nationalists. Deniz Kandiyoti 
states that “women’s stake in nationalism has been both complex and 
contradictory. On the one hand nationalist movements invite women to 
participate more fully in collective life by interpolating them as ‘national’ 
actors: mothers, educators, workers, and even fighters. On the other hand, 
they reaffirm the boundaries of culturally acceptable feminine conduct and 
exert pressure on women to articulate their gender interests within the 
terms set by nationalist discourse. In that sense, feminisms are never au- 
tonomous but bound to the signifying networks of the contexts which 
produce them” (1996, 9). 

Annelies Moors, in her study of Palestinian women and their inheritance 
rights, writes that it is too simplistic to state that depriving women of 
their inheritance rights is based on discriminatory social norms and prac- 
tices. She calls for a closer look at different variables (women’s social class; 
residency—city, village, and camp—education; family size and status; roles 
in the family; and age) and the way that these variables interact with 
economic, social, and political components. She refuses generalizations 
regarding the status of women and calls for an understanding of the total 
context in which that status is established (Moors 1996; see also Taraki 
1997). Suad Joseph (1994) also warns that generalizations regarding Arab 
families, social organizations, and politics imprison the researcher in a very 
narrow frame of analysis. 

The Palestinian context has been affected by the general postcolonial 
political context and the predominantly Muslim acculturation in the Mid- 
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dle East that looked at Islam as the marker of cultural identity. The oc- 
cupation of the land and the dispersion of millions of Palestinians have 
left an enduring legacy of concerns around the effect of cultural imperi- 
alism and its relation to various forms of gender subordination and the 
production of gender hierarchies. On the one hand the Palestinian national 
struggle has encouraged women’s voices of resistance (to various forms 
of oppression) to be heard. On the other hand it has stressed the im- 
portance of the role of the family and the need to preserve Islamic con- 
structions of female sexuality. Palestinian women living in the West Bank 
thus suffer from abuse stemming from the gender inequality inherent in 
the patriarchal system, which uses the subordination of women to preserve 
its power against the invasion of Western colonizers and occupiers who 
seek to impose an alternative social order. 

The patriarchal family that connects a woman’s personal status to her 
morality plays an important role in deeply gendered structures (¢.g., clan, 
village, and nation) that are considered problematic for women’s rights. 
The subordination of women in these structures—a result of particular 
assumptions about masculinity and femininity—has set up the patriarchal 
family as an ethical model. Samira Haj (1992) argues that Palestinian 
women’s personal sexuality and morality are forms of bhamula (clan) prop- 
erty. The continuation of customary law and the revival of religious and 
traditional forms of clan-based leaderships (witnessed by the appointment 
of Chairman Arafat’s consultant on clan affairs) tend to reinforce Sharia 
law and the patriarchal family, leaving women with no option but to 
depend on masculine authority. In cases of domestic violence or “honor 
crimes,” the deeply gendered structures have allowed the introduction of 
various masculine hegemonic manipulations. Thus, suppression of women 
is religiously, communally, and politically sanctioned. 

Not only this legacy but also the history of the Palestinian national 
struggle against Israeli oppression need to be considered when studying 
femicide. “Honor crimes” are linked to national honor in the context of 
a nationalist struggle. Violence against women is affected and exacerbated 
by the violence of the Israeli occupation and by depressed economic con- 
ditions in the places where most crimes occur (Shalhoub-Kevorkian 
2000b). In addition, Palestinian women have been under constant threat 
of abuse—including sexual abuse—by the Israeli occupation (Shalhoub- 
Kevorkian 1998a). 

Rosemary Saigh (1996) clearly explains the effect of the political sit- 
uation on Palestinian women. The historical oppression that Palestinians 
have faced has brought about a community need to protect the inner 
domain from external infiltration; Palestinian women have thus been 
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viewed as hardworking, strict preservers of honor, and good mothers. In 
addition, the violence of occupation in conjunction with the violence of 
poverty has deprived Palestinian men and women of a safe and secure 
lifestyle. The more Palestinian men have suffered at the hands of the Israeli 
occupiers (e.g., beatings, incarceration, humiliation), the more they have 
been prone to vent their anger and feelings of helplessness and inferiority 
on women. All these factors have increased the prevalence of femicide. 
Moreover, the social reaction to female victimization has been character- 
ized mostly by “inaction-tolerance” and, at times, by total muteness (Ah- 
med 1992; Shalhoub-Kevorkian 1999a, 1999b). 

Palestinian women living in the West Bank thus face the oppression of 
two systems: the patriarchal (sociocultural) and Israeli occupation (polit- 
ical). Palestinian women have been expected to combat the occupying 
forces but to accept patriarchal hegemony. The legacy of oppression, added __ 
to the legacy of resistance to it, constructs the framework I will use to 
offer the expanded definition of femicide. To do so I present case histories 
that illustrate not only the murder covered by the current definition of 
femicide but also the prolonged process of being put on death row that 
is included in the new definition of femicide. Under this definition, fem- 
icide may include victims being forced to live in prisons (home impris- 
opment or actual incarceration in jails or mental hospitals), forced to marry 
rapists, and forced to change their lives because of the continual threat 
of murder.” The expanded definition of femicide allows and encourages 
exploring and analyzing the process leading to death. 

The case illustrations presented here are based on my clinical experience 
as a Palestinian female therapist who initiated the first telephone hot line 
in the Palestinian occupied territories. Although interwoven with the so- 
ciopolitical and economic legacy of the Palestinian people, these illustra- 
tions may be used in the analysis of other societies with different legacies, 
histories, and present challenges. I believe that the expanded definition 
of femicide proposed here encompasses most cases dealing with femicide 
today. 


Theoretical and conceptual framework 

Although the crime of murder and the threat of murder have routinely 
received a great deal of attention, femicide has not been adequately ex- 
plored (Wilson and Daly 1992; Polk 1994a, 1994b). However, sex- and 


2 Eor more details, see Shalhoub-Kevorkian 1999b; IIkkaracan 2000. 
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gender-related factors do contribute to homicide rates (Gartner, Baker, 
and Pampel 1990). 

The Center for Women’s Policy Studies (1991) regards femicide as 
fitting accepted definitions of hate crimes since it is based on gender and 
on the intimidation and terrorization of women by men. Femicide is a 
universal crime found in India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Brazil, Canada, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and other countries around the word 
(Radford and Russel 1992). Indeed, the number of men who kill women 
is much larger than the number of women who kill men (Stout 1992). 
For example, on the Island of Montreal, women were the main homicide 
victims (1954-62 and 1985-89), and the offenses usually occurred within 
the residence the victim shared with the perpetrator. While demographic 
and situational factors affect the killing of females by their male relatives 
(Stout 1992), gender and the possessiveness of males toward their female 
partners emerge as major features of male violence in situations of sexual 
intimacy. This has caused researchers to call for a reexamination of cases 
of intimate violence leading to homicide, especially in light of their epi- 
demic and escalating increase (Radford and Russel 1992). 

More ominous, however, is the finding of legal discriminatory practices 
in cases of femicide. For example, Brazil’s constitution guarantees the equal- 
ity of women before the law, and its highest court of appeal ruled'in 1991 
to negate the legitimacy of the honor defense. Yet Brazilian courts have 
continued to exonerate men who kill their allegedly adulterous wives in 
order to protect their (male) “honor” (Burney 1999). Similarly, Pakistani 
men who Killed their allegedly adulterous wives have successfully invoked 
what is termed the “grave and sudden provocation” defense to mitigate 
their sentences (Burney 1999). “Heat of passion” defenses have also been 
employed in the United States to reduce the punishment of men who 
murdered their wives if they had witnessed their wives’ adulterous behavior. 

In Palestinian society in the West Bank (Shalhoub-Kevorkian 2000b), 
not only can a perpetrator of a “crime of honor” be freed from punishment 
if the court invokes the “exonerated excuse” provision, but other hidden 
methods of silencing female abuse are practiced as well. My interviews 
with tribal notables revealed that they believed that “filth can only be 
dealt with by burying it” (El kbammch ma-tlha illa tttammeh). My analyses 
of the Palestinian attorney general’s files showed that in 234 cases of 
women killed between 1996 and 1998, the attorney general closed the 
files by classifying the cause of death as Ogda’an wa-gaddar (fate and 
destiny; Shalhoub-Kevorkian 2001). I suggest that “fate and destiny” is 
not a legal concept but reflects the power game of those using “fate and 
destiny” to silence crimes of femicide. 
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Femicide, victims, and oppression 

Researchers on femicide still deny the victims’ fear and sense of danger 
as bases for building criminological theories, and much of the violence, 
threats, and criminality that penetrate women’s lives remain hidden (see 
Stanko 1994). However, theorizing about violence against women has 
exposed a serious problem in criminology—the men known to and inti- 
mate with women pose the greatest danger to them, making reporting 
and documentation extremely problematic. Furthermore, feminist re- 
searchers in the West have exposed the failure of the system of justice that 
aims to protect women from abuse (see Dobash and Dobash 1992). For 
example, Sue Lees (1994) argues that criminal justice proceedings in the 
United States not only fail to support women rape victims but also re- 
victimize and retraumatize them. 

Feminist scholars such as Sue Wilkinson (1991) and Pamela Abbott 
(1991) have shown that most sociologists and psychologists consider gender 
issues only in a very limited way, by adding a chapter on women, for example, 
rather than rethinking the traditional theoretical approaches. Carol Smart 
(1995) shows that legal scholars add women to legal reforms without bring- 
_ ing any substantial changes or gender awareness to the legal system. She 
suggests developing a feminist jurisprudence to address gender-related is- 
sues. Abbott (1991), however, argues that sociology needs to be trans- 
formed and reconceptualized, moving from rigid predefined structures in 
order to “cross borders.” Crossing the borders bounding a discipline allows 
scholars to question fundamental theories and categories, including the 
study of the standpoints and history of a specific society at any given time. 

The expanded definition of femicide is one such border crossing of a 
discipline that is tightly constrained in “scientific” structures. The redefin- 
ition of femicide may confront apparently fundamental categories such as 
“scientific,” “objective,” or “universal knowledge” and question who de- 
termines our understanding of “knowledge” and its links to power relations. 
We need to closely examine the dominant masculine structures of analysis, 
particularly in the context of the Asian, African, and Middle Eastern societies 
discussed here. Sandra Ackers (1994, 133-34) clearly demonstrates that 
one of the crucial roles of feminist theory is to identify what she calls the 
gaps and distortions of knowledge, showing how women have been ex- 
cluded from producing forms of thought. For example, the obsession with 
female virginity and sexuality in the context of Asian, African, and Middle 
Eastern societies has affected social reactions to the crimes of rape and incest, 
which are defined as “crimes of honor.” Placing control of women’s sexuality 
in the hands of the patriarchal system has affected the knowledge of crimes 
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and victimization, reconstructing women as potential “threats” to family 
honor. 

However, as we listen to women’s voices and learn about their pains, 
it is important to remember that not all women face the same destinies, 
nor do victims share the same socioeconomic or cultural backgrounds. 
Femicide in the proposed broader definition takes these facts into con- 
sideration. Indeed, women discussing femicide stressed their own resis- 
tance to such crimes, but, at the same time, they rationalized its existence 
and even justified it as a means to protect their cultural identity and 
acceptable social norms. Thus, I believe that all voices are partial, multiple, 
and contradictory. There is no totality of voices, nor a totality of culture. 


Crime, honor, and women’s sexuality In the Arab world 

Abuse associated with female sexuality, including “crimes of honor,” has 
not been empirically studied in the Arab world, although Arab thinkers 
and novelists have focused on issues related to the sexuality and purity of 
women. A close examination of the concept of crimes of honor reveals 
its elasticity. Its expression changes according to society, time, and place. 
In addition, the perpetrators of these crimes (males) are those who define 
it. Hence, they seek methods to justify and legitimize the abusive acts 
they practice on women (e.g., murder, battering, and home imprison- 
ment). Lama Abu-Odeh (2000, 63) defines crimes of honor as “the killing 
of a woman by her father or brother for engaging in, or being suspected 
of engaging in, sexual practices before or outside marriage.” However, 
Shahla Haeri (cited in Afkhami 1995) shows that women have been killed, 
threatened with death, and sentenced to life imprisonment for the “crime” 
of being raped. Female virginity is another major factor in the victimization 
of females (Mernissi 1982). Doubts about the virginity of a bride may 
lead to her death as the result of the couple’s families’ fear of scandal. 
Finally, abuse of power and, in some cases, its expression through femicide 
correlate with “accepted” behaviors and outcomes. 

The term bonor also eludes definition (Baker, Gregware, and Cassidy 
1999, 180): “Honor, when it depends on the behavior of others, is a useful 
fiction in preserving male dominance. Not only does it serve to justify 
repressive control measures within the home, it necessarily restricts female 
participation outside the home, by defining the public sphere as male and 
off-limits.” Therefore rationalizing femicide on the basis of “honor” makes 
the definition of femicide extremely elastic and all-embracing. The ration- 
alization process shifts the onus of its justification, as Nancy Baker, Peter 
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Gregware, and Margery Cassidy (1999, 165) have stated: “The concept of 
honor used to rationalize killing is founded on the notion that a person’s 
honor depends on the behavior of others and that behavior, therefore, must 
be controlled. Thus the behavior of another becomes an essential com- 
ponent in one’s self esteem and community regards.” Honor, in the context 
of social relations, can be understood as an ideology of power. 

It is nearly impossible to list the daily practices that are necessary for the 
preservation of a family’s honor unless one examines retroactive events 
leading to crimes of honor. Such an examination reveals that the honor of 
the family may be breached by acts as simple and innocent as being absent 
from the family home, let alone perceived sexual misconduct. Furthermore, 
any woman’s attempt to assert her will in matters of marriage, divorce, or 
betrothal can easily be construed as a violation of the family’s honor. “If 
you want me to count the dos and the don’ts, the list would go on forever. 
It seems that everything is #5 (shame) for girls” (al-Khayyat 1990, 33). 

Action to combat femicide in the Arab world (including Palestine) has 
been very slow to emerge. The Jordanian campaign (Walker 1999) failed 
to change the law exonerating an “honour crime” offender, and the cam- 
paign leaders were accused of calling for promiscuity. Recently, human 
rights activists, lawyers, and mental health workers in Lebanon organized 
a national campaign to combat “honor crimes” and to stress that Lebanese 
society has undergone changes in its values as well as in its belief system 
regarding such crimes. They clarified that “crimes of honor” violate cur- 
rent social values regarding women’s human rights and called for an end 
to such practices (see -Quads 2001) by taking political, legal, and edu- 
cational measures. 

When looking at a colonized society, we need to study the various 
layers of meanings of “crimes of family honor.” Using the veil as an 
example, Leila Ahmed (1992) has shown how the discourse of colonial 
domination by the West has turned some practices into a symbol of re- 
sistance to the colonizers. Therefore, focusing only on the so-called orig- 
inal Islamic or indigenous culture or on Western culture is too great a 
simplification. 

How can we understand this sociopolitical, historical, and cultural con- 
text while at the same time listening to the voices of those in pain, of 
victims searching and crying out for human justice? How can we critically 
engage with cultural heritage when this heritage seems to be the only 
source of stability for people who have lost the land that is connected to 
honor (Warnock 1990)? How can we redefine an oppressive sociopolitical 
and economic history when the safety and security of Palestinian individ- 
uals are continuously violated? 
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Challenging existing borders 

The language that victims used to portray the violation of their bodies 
and souls reflects the meaning of femicide as reflected in the language of 
the abused. 


He used to rape me every time my parents left the house. It was 
hard, filthy and painful. No he did not damage the hymen. . . but 
he was raping me. . . maybe culturally no one would believe that 
he was raping me. . . . One day, when I was thirteen years old and 
we were in the field, he asked me to lie down on a piece of cardboard, 
so that he could rape me and I, in turn, had to watch the road and 
tell him if someone was coming. I did that . . . we did it for three 
more years, yes.. . . I wanted to scream and ask for help. . . but 
. . . I knew that I was lying to myself if I believed that someone 
would help. I needed to stop the pain. . . the pain that painted all 
my life. . . but I was scared that I would be Killed. . . no actually 
I was continuously killed by him. . . and by me.. . . I was walking 
dead though everybody thought I was alive . . . you mow.. .I 
might be talking to you now. . . but I am dead from the inside. 


Khawla, a seventeen-year-old, told me while explaining her situation: 


Both my brothers used to play with me (rape me), I was very young, 
maybe seven or eight . . . I didn’t know what was going on. One 
day my Mom came in and saw him on top of me. She hit me very 
hard, and he ran away. She didn’t do anything to him, she didn’t try 
to protect me from being raped again. My Dad also noticed . . . but 
like Mom . . . went on in their lives . . . leaving me alone. They all 
knew but pretended they didn’t . . . and the saddest part was that if 
I were to openly ask for their help . . . they would Kill me? That’s 
what kills me the most. With time, I started accepting the fact that 
when I was alone with my brothers, they would “play” with me. My 
eldest brother used to wake me up in the middle of the night, take 
me to his bed, and penetrate me. . . and I used to behave as if I 
were asleep. . . as if nothing was happening. . . I do not even know 
the feeling . . . it is like numbness. . . nothing. Today, I feel like I 
am still pretending I am asleep . . . but I am more than just asleep, 
I am a dead person alive (meyyeteh a’aisheh) . . . but alive by force 
. . . the force of those who killed me. I am “meyyetch a’aisheh” because 
I am ashamed and feel guilty for being able to live.” 


* All quotes regarding personal experiences of femicide come from unpublished transcripts 
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A central issue in redefining femicide is why is there femicide at all? 
Why, in the case study above, did this young giri feel that her only destiny 
was death? Why was her killing the only option? Why does society kill 
women whose bodies and souls have been violated? Why does society kill 
females who searched for love? Why does society kill incest victims? Why 
are women the ones to be killed, excluded, and punished, and not the 
violator, the criminal? Is it to conceal the dishonor that took place or to 
regain male pride? Is it the need to oppress and control, or is it the lack 
of options available? 

Most writers who have dealt with this issue state that this is the tradition 
and the culture (Ginat 1982). Edward Said criticizes such orientalists, 
stating that they portray oriental women as part of harem life—exotic and 
erotic—without looking at the political, colonial, and social contexts in 
which Middle Eastern women live (1979, 15). Looking at femicide asa . 
cultural traditional practice that occurs only in the “Orient” empowers 
the existing patriarchal mechanisms and strategies and helps maintain such 
criminal behavior as “normal.” 

Femicide also occurs in the West, but, while Westerners attribute the 
etiology of femicide to individual violent behavior, orientalists attribute 
femicide to primitive cultural practices and beliefs. Such orientalist notions 
thus construct the system of analysis in a discriminatory, stereotypical 
manner. Naming femicide as “crimes of passion” in the West and “crimes 
of honor” in the East is one reflection of the discriminatory constructions 
of frames of analyses, which build a simplistic system that hides the in- 
tersectionality among political, economic, cultural, and gender factors. 

One of the central issues in crossing disciplinary borders is the question 
of language, for it is language that gives women their sense of self and 
identity. Kanan Makiya (1993) and Marina Lazreg (1994) have pointed out 
that women are denied access to language and instead have to construct 
their identity from silence, from a consciousness formed in a man’s world. 
Thus, women’s identity and their oppression are constructed within a mas- 
culine hegemony of patriarchal language that defines them as subordinate. 

The various patriarchal interpretations of the Qu’ranic versions, the 
various proverbs and sayings, all create a gender-biased and humiliating 
language, leaving no language or discourse for women but a masculine 
patriarchal one. This language closes the borders to women, leaving them 
unable to cross the boundaries into new and uncharted territories. When 
listening to victims of the process of femicide, I hear a different personal 


of calls to the Women’s Center for Legal Aid and Counseling (WCLAC) hot line between 
1998 and 2000. 
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definition; they talk about being in “living death,” about “preferring actual 
death,” about “feeling dead with their families and intimate ones,” and 
about “sleeping while the thought of being killed is ever-present.” The 
existing definition of femicide does not reflect the victims’ personal def- 
initions of their victimization. It must be expanded to include their voices. 

Studying femicide in Arab-Palestinian society, therefore, calls for stud- 
ying the language used in dealing with “crimes of honor,” the language 
of honor that ends in the nonlanguage of death. One of the methods for 
defining and imprisoning women within the bars of honor is the use of 
metaphors to explain the significance of honor in their society. One famous 
metaphor is that women’s honor is like glass; any scratch may ruin it. The 
continuous use of this metaphor by both men and women further op- 
presses, controls, and objectifies women. Objectifying a woman prevents 
relating to her feelings, suffering, and pain. This denies a woman the right 
to redefine femicide based on her voice, forcing her to stay with the 
classical, politically acceptable definition. The use of metaphors provides 
an interpretive framework that guides and affects social meanings and 
serves as a mental map for understanding the world. The metaphor men- 
tioned above, reflecting the larger system of structural power, has provided 
suggestive maps for years of gender oppression. 


is H a focal culture of killing or the universal culture of “masculine 
pride”? 


I never thought that the only alternative my society offers me when I 
love someone that is not acceptable to my family, is death. My father ex- 
plained to me that this is our culture and that there is no way we could 
run away from our collective. He said: “He who takes off his clothes, 
stays naked.” He meant that if I decide to marry the man I met at uni- 
versity, despite the fact that the whole village disapproves of him, I will be 
naked all my hfe. I will dishonor my family, my sisters will pay the price 
of this dishonoring, and I could end up being killed by my cousins. 
Could you believe it that the only option offered to me by my culture is 
death . . . would you believe it that they build their pride and honor on 


my pain and agony? 


Currently, the critical challenge for Arabs and the Palestinian people is to 
expand the discussion of oppression and colonization beyond debates 
about good and bad imagery. The issue is not a matter of critiquing or 
defending the cultural image of Palestinians that they or others carry. It 
is about transforming images and creating alternatives. Thus, we need to 
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ask what types of images we should seek while creating a context of 
transformation. I suggest crossing the borders of the image of culture, of 
language, and of identity and self. Crossing borders is a political decol- 
onization process that aims to reach beyond the act of resisting domination 
and to resist cultural identities that were ingrained with colonization and 
oppression. It aims at remembering the past while creating new images 
on which to build the future. 

The changes that we see in developing countries such as India, Pakistan, 
Jordan, and Palestine indicate that they are undergoing a political process 
of decolonization. This process is well defined by Stuart Hall: 


Cultural identity . . . is a matter of “becoming” as well as “being.” 
It belongs to the future as much as to the past. It is not something 
which already exists, transcending place, time, history, and culture. 
Cultural identities come from somewhere, have histories. But, like 
everything which is historical, they undergo constant transformation. 
Far from being eternally fixed in some essentialized past, they are 
subject to the continuous “play” of history, culture and power. Far 
from being grounded in a mere “recovery” of the past, which is 
waiting to be found, and which, when founded, will secure our sense 
of ourselves into eternity, identities are the names we give to the 
different ways we are positioned by, and position ourselves within, 
the narratives of the past. (Cited in hooks 1992, 5) 


Culture is perceived by many as a powerful lens for scrutinizing society 
and for expanding our understanding of human thoughts and actions. 
The idea of culture reveals the underpinnings tying practices to meaning, 
making mystery understandable and anomaly explicable. Culture offers 
an analytical concept that helps scholars decipher the maze of history. 

In Arab countries, colonizers co-opted the issue of women in order to 
render the colonized culture inferior. This has made the work of Pales- 
tinian women more difficult because the preservation of culture carries 
with it overtones of resistance (Ahmed 1992). Instead of being usefully 
employed as an explanation or a causal factor, culture is now used to 
terminate inquiry. The assertion that “my culture made me do it” bas 
been remarkably effective throughout time as a method of control and a 
defense mechanism for absolving responsibility. 

Focusing on the cultural aspects of those who have been overpowered 
in history (women, blacks, immigrants, and Mexican Americans or African 
Americans in slavery or segregation) not only simplifies the issue but also 
allows those who have sought and exercised coercive power to avoid 
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responsibility for their actions. Despite the fact that the concept of culture 
has helped us to explain, discover, and understand people who have been 
formally excluded from the historical record, we should not allow this 
concept to evolve into a powerful instrument of oppression and exclusion. 

One of the most universally injurious powers of this culture “monster” 
regarding the victimization of women is its denial and suppression of 
knowledge emanating from the pain of women (Lazreg 1994; Shalhoub- 
Kevorkian 1999a), to the extent that it erases their most basic human 
right, the right to live. Lila Abu-Lughod (1991) argues that focusing on 
cultural difference is very problematic. She suggests that we should focus 
on the particular and work with the concrete that is closely tied to the 
daily realities of individuals. 


The politics of colonization and the politics of violence against 
women 

My point of departure when redefining femicide also reflects the socio- 
political legacy of Palestinians. It is not easy to answer the question of 
where women are situated in Palestinian society because, despite their 
continuous struggles and changes, women are still subordinated by op- 
pressive and discriminating contexts, including political, legal, religious, 
cultural, or economic contexts (Taraki 1997). Lisa Taraki explains how 
Israeli occupation has defined and constructed the reality of women and 
men at the economic and political levels and how the political situation ` 
has affected the infrastructure of public services. Palestinians have not 
been able to build their own social services because of occupation. This, 
together with a lack of resources, has increased poverty, unemployment, 
and other hardships that affect the personal lives of women. As in other 
developing countries where social security schemes do not exist, the family 
and other informal social-control agencies (such as the tribe, heads of 
clans, etc.) control social life, especially the lives of women and children 
(Gender and Public Policy 1995). 

We can learn more about women’s realities by mapping the political 
landscape of these contexts and analyzing their relationships and intersec- 
tions with women’s lives in general, and with women’s lives within the 
family in particular. The culture of toleration (Shalhoub-Kevorkian 1997), 
the culture of acceptance (Shalhoub-Kevorkian 1999a), and the culture of 
exclusion of women when an act of abuse occurs all reflect but one portion 
of this complex context.* Ignoring or even hiding this contextual frame will 
not lead to understanding or change. Denying that various powers exist 


* For more details, see Shalhonb-Kevorkian 1999b. 
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behind the present construct of Palestinian women’s reality and placing 
blame on the culture is, in my opinion, another form of abuse. 


Voices of the silent—words of pain and resistance 

My work with abused women, who believed that they were or who actually 
were under the threat of murder, has revealed that they all shared similar 
experiences of fearing death and living in continual danger. Fear of death 
was so great that they clearly perceived the act of killing as casier to bear. 
The expansion of the definition of femicide is, therefore, based on the 
factors given below. 


Voices leading to death 

The victim: Fear of death creates a living death. The women living 
on death row expressed their continuous fear of being killed and hoped 
to die, knowing that one day a family member would kill them. They 
kept repeating expressions such as “I wish I would die,” “I die millions 
of times every day,” and “death is casier for me than this agony, suffering, 
misery.” And many of these women have indeed attempted suicide or 
succeeded in committing suicide. 

One sixteen-year-old girl was raped by a taxi driver on her way home 
from school. The fact that she was late reaching home and that her face 
and body were injured signaled to the family that something serious had 
taken place. She explained: 


I spent many hours circling around the house, wondering what can 
I do, what should I say, how am I going to survive the disaster, who 
will kill me? . . . I cried and cried, but then realized that my tears 
were not going to help me explain my rape. Everybody would blame 
me. And then I started walking toward my home. . . my legs were 
walking home, but my mind stayed in the field. . . that same place 
were he [the rapist] dropped me . . . I imagined myself walking 
into the house and telling my father that J had been beaten by 
strangers. . . but I know he is no stranger. . . he is my neighbor 
. . . and he might tell them that I gave up my honor “farratet bi- 
sharif’... he is a man . . . why should he worry. I imagined 
myself telling my parents that I had been raped, but then what would 
happen? They would kill me immediately . . . or no . . . maybe 
they would ask him to marry me . . . he always wanted to marry 
me. I don’t want to marry him . . . he is an animal . . . a beast. 
But then, after it became too dark. . . I couldn’t stay in the field 
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. . and started walking. I was walking like a dead body. . . walked 
toward the real death. No the real death is not stabbing or stran- 
gulation . . . real death was to look them in the eyes . . . and I 
reached the house . . . went in and started screaming: “Kill me, go 
ahead and kill me! I can’t bear it anymore!” I remember hitting 
myself, taking a knife from the kitchen and cutting myself.. . . They 
all thought I had lost my mind. . . but I knew I had lost everything. 
Never mind that I look alive to you now. . . . I was killed when I 
was raped, when I met my family . . . and I am killed everyday by 
all the gossip and rumors in the village that question my rape, my 
behavior, my sanity . . . that question my purity and honor. 


The family: “She should die.” The second factor is that the women’s 
words reflect not only their belief that they are living dead or that they 
are dying every day but also that their families and members of society 
use the same expressions and share similar beliefs. In discussing a woman’s 
situation as a potential murder victim, relatives would say, “I hope she 
dies,” “I should slaughter and get rid of her,” “I could make believe that 
she has never been born,” or “killing her would be as easy as drinking 
water.” Others asked, “Do you think that she will be the first woman to 
die from burns or who fell into a well?” or said “She should die.” Many 
expressions, words, and threats were used to state that killing a woman 
is easy and that her death is a good solution that should be kept in mind. 
One father said that it is hard to fight a whole society when they all think 
that killing is the best method of dealing with such cases. He stated, “If 
your people/your collective lose their sanity, your wisdom and reason 
won’t do you any good” (Ithe jama atak injannoo, "allak ma binfa’ak). 

Although no empirical evidence exists, my clinical experience in work- 
ing with mothers of victims threatened with femicide suggests that they 
hold contradictory perspectives and beliefs. Some mothers wished the 
victim would die in order to cleanse the tarnished honor of the family. 
Some mothers, however, wished to help the victim but feared their help 
would be construed as supporting a “dishonorable” person—a move that 
could jeopardize not only the life of the daughter but also those of the 
mother and other female members of the family. Other mothers were torn 
between their need to observe the patriarchal codes and their inner need 
to help their daughters; as one stated: 


No one knows what happens to mothers when their daughters are 
raped. No punishment is harder on a mother than raping her daugh- 
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ter because everybody is accusing me of not teaching her to protect 
herself from being raped. Now I need to deal with her fears and 
pains. I need to deal with the family’s threat to kill her. I need to 
deal with the worry about my other daughters. You know, my son- 
in-law sent my daughter back with her baby, stating that he does 
not want to have any connection with our family—forgetting that 
his uncle was the one who raped my daughter. My husband might 
do the same to me. You know. . . we all feel like we are dying. . . 
and it seems to me that this feeling will never go for even if they 
will kill her and kill the rapist . . . the harm is done. . . and the 
family is destroyed. 


The hidden voice: Helping construct “death row.” Not only words and 
social perceptions but also actions (explicit and implicit) may contribute 
to the slow process of femicide. Overt and covert social reactions (i.e., 
socialization) support the construction of a social readiness to propose 
death and killing as a solution in cases of sexual abuse related to “family 
honor.” Women and men in the family and society in general have used 
various methods to cause the victim’s death. In one case, the father of a 
three-year-old girl, raped by a relative, ordered the mother to kill the giri 
in order to conceal the social shame and avoid the ridicule that might 
confront him (Shalhoub-Kevorkian 1998b). In another case, a victim of 
incest poured gasoline on her body in order to burn herself. When her 
father realized what she was doing he brought her heating oil, suggesting 
that it is more effective than gasoline. One father wrapped his daughter’s 
sandwiches in a newspaper article tided “A Father Killed His Daughter 
as a Crime of Honor.” One man bought new knives and hung them in 
the middle of the house without a word, repeatedly sharpening them while 
staring at his sister. An aunt convinced an incest victim that she had no 
reason to live after losing her virginity. All these acts strengthen the ar- 
gument that the processes leading up to death are as criminal as the actual 
death. 

These acts receive support not only from tribal heads but also from 
the alarming fact that the mskbtars (heads of clans) can issue death cer- 
tificates without needing to prove or attest to the cause of death (Jordanian 
National Charter 1966). This practice arose to allow sskbtars to act as 
proxies for physicians in cases where the village in which the death took 
place is remote and does not have an attending physician. Hence, while 
the original intention of this legislation may be facilitative in nature, it 
can also be misused—or even abused—by unscrupulous sexkbters. Such 
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legislation not only empowers those already in power, it also renders the 
act of killing casy and strengthens the conspiracy (meaning death) of 
silence. 


Choices available to the victim and her family 
The choice available to the victim in such a sociopolitical context is a 
choice between various methods of death (Shalhoub-Kevorkian 1999a). 
It is a choice between marrying the rapist (legally approved), marrying 
an older or disabled man, being incarcerated at home or in prison, or 
other methods that equally and effectively put the victim on death row. 

An alternative solution, hymen repair, is very difficult to achieve for 
the following reasons: 


#) The small number of helping organizations operate without the 
legal reforms needed to provide them with the support and protection 
they require to engage in such practices. 

b) Physicians, educators, psychologists, or social workers living within 
proximal distance of the victim refuse to assist her for fear of the negative 
repercussions the case may bear on their professional reputation. One 
physician explained that if she were given legal protection to perform 
hymen repair surgery she could have saved the lives of many abused girls. 

c) The victim’s hardships are further complicated by fimancial and 

economic resources needed (for transportation and medical costs) to pro- 
vide her with alternatives. Thus, poverty limits the choices available to 
women. 
a) There is a pervasive fear of social scandal. Given that rural society 
is homogeneous and the residents know each other very well, victims find 
it difficult to pursue alternatives or choices, confidentially or discretely. It 
is problematic for women and girls to leave the house without permission 
or to travel without being accompanied by a guardian (father or brother) 
or a female relative or friend. From my experience in working with femicide 
victims, I have found that the lack of economic means, ignorance of other 
options for dealing with abuse, shortage of helping organizations, lack of 
social support, lack of protective reforms, and other factors explain why 
most “crimes of honor” that have come to my attention are committed 
in poor areas. 


Social pressure on both the victim and her family or collective 

Social pressure, including moral panic (Cohen 1973), plays a great role 
in the process of femicide. In the case below, a social worker shared her 
observations and discussed the family’s reaction to her client’s killing: 
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One of our clients at the Women’s Center for Legal Aid and Coun- 
scling was killed. The first information we received was that she had 
committed suicide. We knew her well as a very strong woman, who 
faced much abuse but kept fighting it, searching in her own way for 
love and safety. We felt it impossible that she would commit suicide 
unless she had been forced to, i.e. murdered. When we visited her 
family after her death, the father showed us how she had “killed” 
herself, showing us the well in which she threw herself. We all looked 
at the well while thinking to ourselves: “But you killed her, why are 
you lying? We know that one of you killed her.” Our conjecture was 
reinforced by the unspoken words in her sister’s eyes. She must have 
thought that if she were to disclose to us that her sister had been 
killed, she could be next. But she collapsed soon thereafter, and the 
whole family panicked. They tried to mute even that silent voice 
that spoke through her fainting and all the voices that resisted death 
and claimed a right to live. Afterwards it transpired that the mother 
had supported the brother in killing his sister. She cried in anguish 
when we went to visit her. 


The mother’s crying was brimming with dissonance. She had lost 
her daughter and she would need to look in her granddaughter’s 
eyes everyday hiding the fact that she supported the killing of the 
girl’s mother. As she told me later, her brother was left with no 
choice other than to kill. The villagers kept insinuating to him that 
be should “control” his sister and her “unacceptable behavior.” They 
accused him of not being able to protect his own honor. He was 
ostracized by his relatives, friends, and the community. Furthermore, 
she stated, “I am in pain for I have lost my daughter. I am in pain, 
for my son is now in jail because he killed his sister, he wanted to 

” save the family honor, and ended up in jail. I am in pain, because 
my granddaughter will learn one day that her mother was killed on 
the so-called basis of ‘honor.’ I am in pain because our society has 
no mercy. . . they will definitely punish the little girl for what her 
mother did.” The killing in this case did not help anybody but rather 
exacerbated the anguish and pain. 


As we see in the above case, the process of femicide ended in the killing 
of the victim. This case, like so many others, shows that the family chose 
to kill their daughter not out of conviction but rather as a reaction to 
social pressure. 

Because Arab-Palestinian society started challenging male-patriarchal 
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structure and rethinking the centrality of the family, any sign of female 
independence meant that women became empowered, and this threat 
made men’s power of control over their family members and surroundings 
very problematic.® Men feel that they need to keep their female relatives 
in a socially acceptable setting. Any action or nonaction of a female that 
results in negative social gossip and rumors surrounding her affects her 
male “guardian’s” reputation as a man and elicits social pressure that 
renders killing the victim an acceptable option (Mernissi 1982; al-Khayyat 
1990). When men feel that a female relative’s reputation has been tar- 
nished, they do all that they can to control or stop the situation by for- 
bidding her to leave the house without their permission or preventing her 
from remaining in school or visiting friends and relatives. If these methods 
do not control the situation, killing her becomes an option. This creates 
an extremely difficult situation for a female in need of help; not only was 
she raped or a victim of incest, not only did she lose her virginity or suffer 
sexual abuse or harassment, but she also must face the threat of death. 
Any movement becomes dangerous, for by going out without permission 
she risks further punishment, imprisonment, exclusion, or even being 
killed if she is discovered by a malé relative. 

My interviews with Palestinian police officers show that male family 
members of victims of femicide suffer tremendous social criticism and 
ridicule from their family members and friends. The police officers ex- 
plained that when male relatives of victims lose their social reputation, 
family honor, and, consequently, their power as men in this society (as 
often happens if the case is disclosed), there is a great increase in the 
probability that these men would kill the relative and that they would 
reinforce the victim’s fear and belief that she will be killed. In one case, 
a father, whose oldest son sexually abused his own sister, stated: “I can’t 
raise my cyes in my brother’s face. I feel that the problem broke my 
personality, and that my brother has no respect for me (kassar e’ens).” In 
another case, a father cried loudly, “I can’t look in my wife’s face, I feel 
Tam no longer a man. . . the fact that my own daughter was raped and 
got pregnant while she was working with me in the field makes me solely ` 
responsible. I feel I lost my manhood when she was raped . . . as if I was 

It should be noted that many of the causes given for deaths of females 
could be considered “suspicious” in nature, as the following example dem- 
onstrates: a fifteen-year-old girl was reported to have died from a “poisoned” 
cola can. When someone in the forensic medicine department was queried 


* al-Khayyat 1990; Kandıyoti 1991; Glazer and Walnba 1994; Joscph 1994 
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regarding the case, he simply answered: “Please leave this case alone. It is 
painful enough for the family that their daughter died. Now let them live 
their lives without the social stain that she could have left if she remained 
alive.” , 

This case makes me wonder whether killing a female could be consid- 
ered a survival “certificate” for the whole family. Previous research has 
shown that the family goes into a state of “conscious denial” whenever 
sexual abuse takes place; they know that their daughters, sisters, and female 
relatives are in dire need of their help, but they choose to nullify the abuse 
(Shalhoub-Kevorkian 1999a). This case study shows that the family chose 
not to deny the occurrence of the abuse but rather, chose to kill their 
relative to “save their honor.” 

Would there be a decrease in the decisions to kill if society were to 
propose more alternatives and to take more responsibility for such cases? 
What would happen if society were to declare that abuse against women 
generally, and sexual abuse in particular, are crimes that should be dealt 
with as such, while building policies to protect the victim’s rights? Society 
takes responsibility and offers alternative means of intervention for other 
crimes. Why can it not take the responsibility and propose other ways of 
facing such abuse? Would female sexuality then stop being the symbol of 
social or male purity and dignity? Would such a symbol carry less weight 
in defining cultural identity and authenticity, and would it be possible to 
start defining pains inflicted on women as an abuse calling for a humane 
(legal and therapeutic) social reaction and intervention? These questions 
cry out for answers. 


Femicide: The expanded definition 

Women and men have very different experiences of their presence in the 
world. For women in the society studied here, their presence is located 
in society’s perception of them. In the specific context of femicide, I have 
used gender as the central tool for analysis, while focusing on the special 
nature of sexism. As bell hooks states, “sexism is unique. It is unlike other 
forms of domination—racism or classism—where the exploited and op- 
pressed do not live in large numbers intimately with their oppressors” 
(1989, 130). 

The expanded definition of femicide that I propose is that femicide is 
the process leading to death and the creation of a situation in which it is . 
impossible for the victim to “live.” That is, femicide is all of the hegemonic 
masculine-social methods used to destroy females’ rights, ability, potential, 
and power to live safely. It is a form of abuse, threat, invasion, and assault 
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that degrades and subordinates women. It leads to continuous fear, frus- 
tration, isolation, exclusion, and harm to females’ ability to control their 
personal intimate lives. This definition challenges the exclusion of women, 
writing women into the theoretical agenda. However, changes in the 
theoretical agenda alone are not sufficient to move toward any sort of 
social change. 

By offering this new definition, I am not only enlarging the conceptual 
framework of the crime of femicide, but I am also showing how unjust 
power relations create crimes that have not been defined as such in crim- 
inological, victimological, or gender studies. Moreover, the new definition 
calls for building new policies that address femicide in a more serious 
manner, calling for harsher punishments for offenders. This analysis of the 
women’s-victim’s (group) experience of the whole process of femicide 
shows how historical legacy, ethnicity, class, politics, and gender mutually 
construct one another to create the crime of femicide as acknowledged 
by its victims but not yet by society. The new definition is best understood 
through analyses of the victims’ voices, social institutions (extended and 
nuclear family and society), organizational structures (tribal laws and 
codes, cultural practices, and formal legal practices), and patterns of social 
interactions (mainly social reactions to “crimes of family honor,” “purity,” 
“virginity,” and “shame”). The intersection of the different power rela- 
tions (such as ones related to ethnicity, economic context, sexuality, gen- 
der, and politics) places women in a distinctive social location that, in 
some cases, not only specifies their exact self-definition but also their 
actions and future destinies. 

Accepting the new definition of femicide is thus the only humanely 
possible reaction until the social and structural location of women in the 
Arab world changes. The new definition highlights how Arab women are 
positioned within unjust power relations, adding further complexity to 
the existing oppressive sociocultural and political contexts. Developing 
Arab feminist thought on crimes of femicide requires articulating a situated 
standpoint that emerges from, rather than suppresses, the complexity of 
Arab women’s experiences in their close social groups and contexts, which 
are based on their particular collective political history (Joseph 1994). I 
argue that situating the analyses of women’s status in the Arab world 
within the polarity of preserving the traditional manner versus accepting 
Western colonized culture not only does not contribute to our under- 
standing of femicide but also may hinder any future change. Rather, there 
is a need to ask how we can propose change that challenges oppressive 
practices and mores while safeguarding those practices that promote fe- 
male development. There is a need to find ways that are contextually 
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grounded and sensitive without jeopardizing the needs and lives of those 
who have entrusted us with their safety. 

Constructing a new language may be central for moving the political- 
conceptual debate forward. This new political language should decon- 
struct and challenge dominant power relations and knowledge that are 
legitimized in traditional forms of discourse. This new language is needed 
to help in rethinking meaning and identity. 


Voxicide: The hkiden crime 

The crime of femicide has provided suggestive road maps for years of sexist 
oppression. Women victims have fought very bravely. Despite tremendous 
obstacles they have kept on ripping away never ending veils of denial or 
disavowal. Despite their continuous attempts, the system has constantly 
blocked their search for ways out of their dilemma. There is a need to listen 
carefully to these girls and women to better understand their voices and to 
perceive them as “knowers” rather than as objects of study. Helping to 
reflect a new voice that resists victims’ objectification is not only a must for 
Arab feminist thinkers but is also a step forward in fighting the universal 
oppressive masculine culture. Black feminist theorist bell hooks (1990) has 
pointed out that three interrelated components—breaking silence about 
oppression, developing self-reflexive speech, and confronting or “talking 
back” to elite discourse—remain essential for oppressed women’s journcy 
from objectification to full human subjectivity. As shown here, however, 
talking back may jeopardize femicide victims. Cases discussed here and 
elsewhere (Shalhoub-Kevorkian 1999a) show that disclosure and requesting 
help may result in what can be termed vaxicide, muting the voices that aim 
to talk back or ask for help. 

The current development in various Arab countries, exemplified by the 
voices that were raised in Jordan in the campaign against crimes of honor 
in 1999 and in Lebanon in 2001 and the studies taking place in Palestine, 
Jordan, and Lebanon, reflects a sociopolitical need to fight such crimes.’ 
Such voices, however, will have little impact unless they analyze both the 
macrocontext and process of social transformation and the microcontext 
of local cultural specificities. Social behaviors, including crimes such as 
femicide, do not only reflect patriarchal logic and hegemony but also 
political processes. Femicide is thus a site of power relations and a political 
apparatus. 

This article aims to face voxicide by making previously silent voices 


* See, c.g., Moghaizel 1986; Abd al-Sater 1999; Abu-Odch 2000. 
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heard. Breaking the silence reveals words of pain and resistance. Access 
to this hidden but powerful knowledge is of focal importance. Yet the 
question of where to go from here remains to be confronted. Proposing 
the expansion of the definition of femicide to include the process of death 
and making it socially acknowledged is, I believe, one of the first steps in- 
combating the conspiracy of muting. 


Ripping away perpetual vells of disavowal 

Looking closely at women’s personal experiences reveals that women’s 
definition of femicide differs from the traditional male-mainstream one. 
How women name their experiences is theoretically significant, for it pro- 
vides a broader perspective sensitive to female experiences of male abuses. 
Tt also unmasks the implicit masculine sexual politics in which women are 
objectified and made less than human to please masculine social codes 
and practices. 

The process of uncovering the core of femicide can be conceptualized 
through the metaphor of the perpetual veil. This metaphor suggests that 
victims of femicide are the victims of covering by successive veils of mas- 
culine illusion, patriarchal hypocrisy, and political legacy. A woman believes 
that she will suffer if she acts without the permission or blessings of her 
male family or societal members. She thus abides by the social rules and 
codes of conduct that impose on her the pressure not to divulge, to show 
respect to male adults, and to request help from male members of her 
society when needing support and in times of crisis. 

The question remains, however: What is the alternative if her male 
adult “protector” abuses her (sexually, emotionally, physically), and how 
can she speak out her abuse if she has never learned that it is possible to 
voice personal matters? How can she speak out when she knows that 
customs and cultural codes may be used to cause her death? How can she 
ask for help when her protectors may also be her enemies? How can she 
trust her family when their first reaction may be to Kill her? Where can 
she go for help when the informal agents of social control tend to blame 
her and question her acts? How can she ask the help of the legal system 
when most agents of social control are men? What happens if the legal 
system supports her femicide? 

When adding the veils of occupation, colonization, and discrimination 
to the veils of social perceptions of women’s purity and sexuality, as reflected 
in interpretations of customary and religious laws and practices, we learn 
that oppression is an endless system (Wing 1994). The veils of culture, law, 
and political necessities (when perceived as protective vis-a-vis the colonizer 
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or occupier) cover both hidden and apparent methods of female oppression. 
The accumulation of all these veils makes it extremely difficult to end the 
practice of femicide. 

Women in general, and women victims in particular, try to maintain 
tolerance of abuse, acceptance of suffering, and endurance under condi- 
tions of pain or hardship without overcoming the machinery of oppression. 
Women and girls, left without a humane alternative, are forced to endure 
this oppression. They try all means of maintaining a modicum of dignity. 
Where possible, they educate themselves, work hand in hand with their 
male partners, and integrate into socioeconomic and political life. I believe 
that in order to end the various forms of female abuse, women should 
be empowered through education, employment, and full social partici- 
pation. However, in the long run, women alone may change the social 
and political cognition of them as powerful social actors, but the price 
they may pay could be very high. If we search for real change to confront 
the politics of muting the abuse of women, we need to use a humanistically 
based cultural ideology and politically or historically based anti-oppressive 
ideologies. 

There have been some changes in women’s situation and status all over 
the world, and visible oppressive practices have been discussed in the media, 
the international community, local governments, and nongovernmental or- 
ganizations. The media coverage of “honor crimes” or what has been termed 
femicide has helped only when done in a manner that did not accuse existing 
social codes but, rather, showed that femicide is contradictory to cultural 
and religious codes. Women’s voices have managed to crack open the door 
of justice and equality but have not been able to break it down. By speaking 
out, women could lift numerous veils of denial. Acceptance and under- 
standing of what is revealed beneath the veils, however, remain to be ac- 
complished by feminist and other interested parties. 

In a recent study, I talked to silenced voices and made the invisible seen. 
I aimed at “dialoguing with the muted” (Shalhoub-Kevorkian 2000a). 
Opening a dialogue with young girls (ages 14-16) helped not only in 
listening to their hardships when facing sexual abuse but also in learning 
about applicable solutions and alternatives. The young girls taught my re- 
search team that the mere disclosure of abuse could jeopardize the life of 
the victim. They proposed a “conditional disclosure” strategy that takes 
into consideration the context (economic, legal, gender, social, and political) 
in which each individual victim lives. “Dialoguing with the muted” not 
only educated women and shared with them possible alternatives and so- 
lutions but also introduced them to new resources of help. In addition, the 
study worked on exposing female voices to the social and legal systems (e.g., 
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criminal justice personnel, social workers, etc.) and proposed it as a basic 
unit of analysis when planning further intervention strategies and rethinking 
legal reforms. 

Accepting the expanded definition of femicide is only one step in ex- 
plaining and fighting the sexism of femicide and the long, draining process 
of death. The more we study femicide, the more we discover how puzzling 
a phenomenon it is, for we do not cross borders, voice the previously 
unvoiced, or lift veils of denial in a static atmosphere. The machinery of 
oppression and the processes of building denial remain in continuous 
action. Thus, only by taking actions such as constructing public campaigns, 
conducting research to build a body of knowledge, explaining to the public 
the effect that killing women and girls has on the socialization and ac- 
culturation of both males and females, and changing the current laws that 
justify the killing of women would we be able to effect change. Only by 
taking responsibility and believing that femicide is not a gender issue that 
should be solved by women but rather a political issue that should be 
dealt with in a public manner are we able to break down the door of 


oppression and injustice. 
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Jenny Sharpe 
Gayatri Chakravorty Splvak 


A Conversation with Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak: Politics 
and the Imagination 


ayatri Chakravorty Spivak has been instrumental in introducing a fem- 

inist agenda to the field of postcolonial studies and, in doing so, forcing 

women’s studies to interrogate the underlying principles traditionally 
relied on for gender analysis. Whether addressing the language of feminist 
individualism or the surreptitious subject of power and desire, she has never 
lost sight of the women on the other side of the international division of 
labor, while at the same time refusing an all-too-casy recuperation of their 
subjectivities. 

I first met Spivak in Austin, Texas, a little more than twenty years ago. 
As an entering freshman at the University of Texas, I was instructed to take 
a class with a new English professor, who, like me, was from India. I, 
resenting the assumption behind the recommendation, avoided studying 
with Spivak. But her reputation as a Marxist-feminist-deconstructionist (as 
she was known at the time) soon caught up with me, and I decided to 
pursue a graduate degree and write a dissertation under her direction. It 
was the early 1980s, when the now-familiar terms postcolonial and colonial 
discourse anabsis were beginning to enter an academic vocabulary, and 
Spivak was at the forefront of defining the emergent field. Since she left 
the University of Texas shortly thereafter, I continued working with her 
only by traveling to places as scattered as Urbana-Champaign, Toronto, 
London, Houston, Middletown, and Ithaca. I still remember sitting in a 
classroom at Cornell University, where she was a senior fellow at the Society 
for the Humanities, and being transfixed by the most remarkable critique 
of the subject of knowledge and semiosis of woman in Foucault and Hindu 
law. Little did I know that she was working through the argument that 
would become “Can the Subaltern Speak?” (1988 )—perhaps the most well- 
known, if misunderstood, of her writings. 

Spivak’s critics took her phrasing of “the subaltern cannot speak” to be 
a definitive statement rather than an interrogation of the academic effort 
to give the gendered subaltern a voice in history. On revising the essay for 
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her book, A Critique of Postcolonial Reason (1999), she characterizes her 
“passionate lament: the subaltern cannot speak!” as “an inadvisable remark” 
(308). But she also notes that so many of the examples her critics gave of 
the subaltern speaking tended to equate subalternity with women in the 
third world or ethnic minorities in the United States, a conflation that her 
essay was intended, in part, to critique. Indeed, one of the concerns of her 
recent work is to show the complicity of diasporic South Asians with a 
corporate globalization that maintains subaltern women in a position of 
su : 
I asked Spivak to return to the problem of speaking about the gendered 
subaltern that she first introduced in “Can the Subaltern Speak?” She spoke 
to me of a need to attend to “intranational” cultural differences between 
an elite South Asian bourgeoisie and the rural poor who have been bypassed 
by decolonization. She described what it meant to engage the everyday 
lives of subalterns, characterizing fieldwork as the only model for such an 
engagement. As Spivak spoke, it became clear to me that what is often 
identified as her pessimism about social change is intended to offset the 
euphoria of the political activist who thinks that she is transforming rural 
women’s everyday lives. Spivak’s deconstructive thinking is evident in her 
characterization of social change as being more provisional than one would 
like to believe. But it is an affirmative deconstruction that finds value in the 
need for the ongoing work of a constant critique. 

This conversation took place in Los Angeles in June 2001, while Spivak 
was en route to her home in New York from Hong Kong via Sonoma, 
California, where she had just attended the “Crossing Borders Initiative,” 
a Ford Foundation meeting to consider the future of area studies. The 
imprint of her travels is clearly visible in the discussion we had. As Spivak 
described to me her interaction with small farmers in rural Bengal, post- 
doctoral Chinese students at the Hong Kong University of Science and 
Technology, and her students at Columbia University, her strategic use of 
what one might call a “politics of the imagination” started to emerge. The 
Sqgms editors and I decided to call this conversation “Politics and the Imag- 
ination” because we wanted to emphasize the argument that Spivak is mak- 
ing about the imaginative power of corporate globalization and how it 
requires an equally forceful appeal to the imagination for contestation. 


Jenny Sharpe (JS): You have been most vocal against the tendency of 
academics to equate globalization with migrancy and diaspora. You insist 
that the rural is the new front of globalization through seed and fertilizer 
control, population control, microloans to women, to name a few in- 
stances. Can you elaborate some more on how you see the rural as the 
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new front of globalization and what this says about the kind of face we 
are giving to globalization in our critical discourse? 

Gayatri Spivak (GS): Things have become more specific since I wrote 
about globalization understood as or presented as the movement of peo- 
ple. It seems to me that now there are four models of globalization that 
are in circulation. First, that there is nothing new about it, in other words, 
that globalization is simply a repetition. Second, that globalization as such 
can be identified with the efforts of global governance signaled by the 
Bretton Woods conference remotely inaugurating the postcolonial and 
the postnational world. This is the more sophisticated face of the old 
identifying-with-the-people movement. And the third model is that the 
entire globe is in a common culture fix, and its signature is urbanism. It’s 
against this one that I bring up the question of the rural. Finally, I dis- 
tinguish globalization from let’s say “world trade.” It is true that the 
tendency towards expansion is as old as the hills, but information tech- 
nology has given it a dimension which deserves a special name. The 
“globe” signifies some more abstract, more virtual thing, distinguished 
from “world systems” by relating to the ascendancy of specifically finance 
capital, competitive markets in negotiable instruments. This technological 
phenomenon is the condition and effect of the fall of the Berlin wall. In 
other words, at that point, globalization is seen as a rupture. In these four 
models we have a view of globalization from repetition to rupture. In the 
fourth one, we’re not looking so much at the movement of money as the 
movement of data. Given this, I point out the virtualization of the rural, 
the conversion of the rural into data through the patenting of indigenous 
knowledge and through pharmaceutical interests in seeds and population 
control. Indigenous peoples, for example, are fined by trade-related in- 
vestment and intellectual property measures, because they obviously had 
not patented their knowledge over the last few thousand years and so 
that’s retroactively seen as an illegal trade practice. Through the conversion 
of the phenomenon of the rural, not blue skies and green trees, into data, 
the rural front is a real front of globalization. The urban phenomenon, 
which is much more spectacular, is what is visible and instrumental. Donna 
Landry has recently commented on the fact that—in Britain at least—the 
countryside was recoded for consumption by the Game Act of 1681 (Lan- 
dry 2001). What Pm talking about displaces the consumption/production 
binary into a virtuality that can include consumption as tourism.’ 

JS: Is it the visibility of urban centers that accounts for rural areas falling 
off the map of our critical discourse on globalization? I ask this because 
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if, as you indicate, the rural is a site of intensified globalization, it is what 
we should be talking about. 

GS: But you don’t need them on an old-fashioned map, you need them 
on geographical information systems. Pve been talking about this for some 
time, and it doesn’t seem to register. This relates very strongly to women 
because rural practices, especially at the grassroots level, were quite often 
shared by women and men equally. Whereas field labor sometimes went 
to men, though not exclusively, more of the conserving practices seems 
to have gone to women. I’m not romanticizing the indigenous com- 
munities, what one might call aboriginal communities; I’m just saying 
that cultural conformity within those areas shows us patterns where 
women are not necessarily inferior persons who are not active in what 
one would call the “public sphere,” even if it’s not the public sphere as 
we know it through European and colonial history. In that context, the 
virtualization of the rural and its transformation into data within finance 
capital involves and does indeed obliterate women’s practices. As a major 
phenomenon within globalization, this does not seem to ring a bell be- 
cause it does not resemble the colloquial meaning of the word in the 
dictionary, which is then translated into simply “immigration patterns.” 
And then of course you can move into the usual lines that have been in 
place now for twenty-odd years for describing those patterns. 

JS: It is well known that, as one of the largest developers of biotech- 
nology, the Monsanto Company patents its genetically engineered seed 
so that farmers who use it are prevented from holding back a few seeds 
to plant the next year, which is a traditional practice. You have written 
about how the incursion of biotechnology giants like Monsanto into South 
Asia has affected women. 

GS: After a certain flood incident in Bangladesh, the handing out of 
loans was made incumbent upon accepting only these engineered seeds. 
But that’s just one instance. The way in which chemical fertilizers are 
inserted into the life cycle of rural folks as reward is quite staggering. 

JS: So what is transpiring under the rubric of loans to rural areas is a 
certain kind of traditional domain, to use that phrase, of women being taken 
away from them. 

GS: Well, it’s been recoded into another kind of discourse. And ulti- 
mately it’s the transformation into data that interests me because it is not 
only a source of human interest stories but an example of a much bigger 
systemic change. And that’s what I’ve been trying to say about the rural. 
It’s not just women as we understand them as human beings of a certain 
kind but a kind of systematization of a certain way of being into this 
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abstract average knowledge power, if you like, which is data, which does 
in fact signal a much bigger change than just women’s oppression. 

JS: Ifyou consider data collecting to signal something larger than simply 
women’s oppression, how would you respond to the argument that the 
new electronic technology is giving third-world women a direct access to 
global markets? 

GS: Superficially of course it’s true. Capital in its newer formations seems 
mare socially productive, but when people speak about this, they are speak- 
ing. very abstractly. They are not thinking about actual people. Pm now 
going 180 degrees from inviting people to understand the virtualization of 
the rural as a huge systemic change, a recoding, a reterritorialization. But 
at the same time, in order to understand the terrifying power of the abstract 
as such, one must supplement it with the human beings within these kinds 
of situations. The enthusiasm for these abstract groups of women accessing 
the marketplace through the Internet leaves completely untouched what 
happens to these women on the ground. Even when you interview the 
women, you are not getting the whole picture. First of all, the questions 
produce the answers. Secondly, the subaltern is so disarmed by attention 
that in fact the answers are pathetically untrustworthy. Ifyou actually involve 
yourself into the life detail of these women who are accessing the market, 
you would see that their access may superficially bring in a better income, 
but it does nothing else for the human quality of the woman’s life. Then, 
you come to the third point: have these people made a broad-range qual- 
itative analysis of what group has access to global markets through the 
Internet? What class stratum? Where? In what kinds of societies? Because 
I can assure you, I have had a good deal of experience over the last twelve 
years with hundreds of women with whom it has been my good fortune 
to associate myself the bottom layers of the rural poor have no access to 
the Internet. They don’t even know what the Internet is. This is the largest 
sector of the electorate in the global South. And to access the Internet 
without infrastructural accompaniments does not lead to a just society. 

JS: You have written that the problem of international feminism today 
is the deployment of the upper-class hybrid female as a model for the 
gender training of poor rural women. You have identified, as a defining 
moment in this shift, a restructuring of the World Bank’s “Women in 
Development” programs as “Gender and Development,” which you sec 
as coterminous with the Fourth World Women’s Conference at Beijing 
in 1995. We've been through the criticism of “Third World Woman” as 
signifier and of the universalization of a certain kind of feminist model 
through the idea of global feminism. The language of international fem- 
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inism has now shifted to terms like beterqgencity, multiplicity, decentering. 
Yet it appears that there is still some kind of universalizing logic at work 


in the “Gender and Development” programs. What kinds of problems 
does such gender training pose for feminism as an intellectual discourse 
and political movement? 

GS: I would like to say that I don’t have an unexamined opposition 
to United Nations Women’s Conferences. Pm quite sure that there are 
things that get done there that are good things. My problem is that they 
are so wasteful, since they are unenforceable. 

JS: Wasteful? 

GS: In terms of resources. A huge wanton expenditure of resources for 
months and years in order to produce declarations that are unenforceable. 
And really the enthusiasm that is generated is in a class that is not really 
the class that we are thinking about. I was speaking to a wonderful young 
woman in Hong Kong, involved in various projects, one of which is 
schoolchildren teaching computers to older folks. So I said: “Well, how’s 
it going?” And she said something to me that was so wise. She said: “It’s 
going wonderfully well for the schoolchildren.” Wow! I knew this one 
had her head set right on her shoulders. People don’t realize that even if 
the euphoria and enthusiasm generated in the self-styled activists, the ones 
who are organizing, can be shown in the subaltern women who have been 
collected for the occasion, it does not mean what the more fortunate 
women think it means. The euphoria belongs to the occasion rather than 
to long-term consequences. 

JS: Can you give an example of the kind of activist work you are 
criticizing? 

GS: Well, Pm actually finishing a piece of writing for an Oxford Amnesty 
collection where I talk about a case. When there are human rights inter- 
ventions on the lowest social stratum, the poorest of the rural poor, there’s 
not much—and this is my basic critique in terms of all the questions you 
have asked—there is not much trouble taken to actually engage with the 
“structures of feeling” of the groups who are supposedly being helped. It 
is good to dismiss the concern to exhibit them—or to forget the needs of 
` the urban subproletariat—as a “politics of virtue,” as Deborah Mindry does 
in the Sggns issue on globalization (2001). But for me the point has been, 
what do we do with the rural poor, then?——with, not for. Since no effort 
has been made to rearrange the mental theater of the ones who have been 
helped for a new production, the consequences of being helped out of a 
violent situation do not last. They remain perennially in a place where 
wrongs proliferate and have to be righted periodically. We who thought of 
feminism as a movement that deals with awareness and gender sensitivity 
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as well as material solutions find these solutions hardly feminist, except 
insofar as they involve people who can be physically diagnosed as female. 
There is a difference between the two things: between woman-centered 
philanthropy and democratic pedagogic involvement. That’s what I’m talk- 
ing about. 

JS: So, what you're talking about is a real need for infrastructural 
changes, for instance? Or something that is more than simply the quick 
fix? 

GS: Yes, involvement with broader infrastructural changes. You and I 
both teach in the humanities. If one thinks about humanities education 
as a sustained, uncoercive rearrangement of desires with no guarantees, 
that is what I’m talking about. If we really feel that we are in our profession 
because we want to do what we’re doing, then our engagement with the 
world’s disenfranchised women has to be as thick as the engagement with 
our students. 

JS: You have said on several occasions that you are “only a literary critic” 
and are very clear about intellectual work not being the same as political 
activism. Yet you seem to be describing a kind of political activism that has 
a paucity of imagination. Would you say that there is a need for work to 
be done not only on the political front but also on the imagination? 

GS: One not without the other. My friend gave me a name, which is 
“Miss Supplementarity.” And this is quite appropriate! I truly feel the 
moment one emphasizes the one over the other, it is a bad scene. And I 
think one of the problems with Marxism was that quite often one would, 
in a kind of doctrinaire way, emphasize or dismiss anything that seemed 
not to be amenable to that adjective. Let me give you an example that 
relates to pharmaceutical dumping. When one is speaking to a group of 
grassroots farmers, one finds oneself using a very bad concept metaphor 
that has been thoroughly criticized by bourgeois feminism. This is the 
metaphor of the land or the soil as mother, which is an extremely powerful 
and strategic instrument if it works completely through the imagination. 
On the one side are the seed and fertilizer companies with their ferocious 
push upon the rural poor. And on the other side is a metaphor that says, 
if you buy this fertilizer and put it in the soil, next year you cannot raise 
anything in the soil if you don’t use it again. The soil is our mother, your 
mother and mine. We are making our mother addicted. This metaphor 
is used in an area where, by drinking urea-contaminated cheap liquor, 
people die quite often. And urea is a big ingredient in chemical fertilizers. 

JS: This metaphor is used by? 

GS: I use it! Pve never heard anyone else use it! For ecological agri- 
culture, you know. What am I doing there? Pm being disingenuous, using 
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this powerful politically incorrect metaphor. Pm not someone who be- 
lieves in the sanctity of truth. For me, an appeal to the imagination is 
material practice. I knowingly use a metaphor completely disapproved of 
by mainstream feminism. I knowingly use some kind of attitude from 
temperance movements. I knowingly use the notion of family values 
among the rural poor; you know the notion of sin against the mother, et 
cetera. I knowingly use these strategically. This is the kind of thing whereby 
rather than use fear of punishment, you use a certain kind of imaginative 
terror in terms of the consequences of putting foreign seeds and fertilizers 
in the soil. I also detail exactly what happens: the hardening of the soil, 
the dying of the insects, the dying of all the things that actually help keep 
the soil alive, the loss of taste, the poisoning of products, the fact that we 
in the affluent countries now choose to buy organic materials, et cetera. 
I mean you can give them a lot of hard information but to make the very 
poor turn away from high-yield grain, you have to use a certain kind of 
imaginative discourse. I don’t want people to think that when I use the 
word imagination, I mean some kind of incredibly pure, holier-than-thou 
effort. No, Pm not Martha Nussbaum. I’m not reading Dickens with 
them. 

JS: Your use of imaginative discourse is especially contaminated because 
you say you knowingly use a metaphor that is disapproved of by main- 
stream feminism. That statement shows a disjuncture between knowledge 
and strategy. It would be interesting to place your deployment of a con- 
taminated metaphor alongside a gender training that is intended to render 
such metaphors useless. 

GS: I am an education person, you know; I’m a teacher. Just as sitting 
here in the Sggns office at UCLA I’ve been talking about hiring, about 
departmental styles and teaching, when you sit among farmers, you talk 
about agriculture. And so, one year, when it became clear to some of 
these farming friends of mine that I knew something about the other side 
of ecological agriculture, I was asked to address a larger group of farmers. 
I was very nervous at first, thinking I’m not really an ecological agriculture 
activist. But then I thought that if asked one should speak, because nobody 
comes to these areas. I should make clear that among my audience are 
women. I shouldn’t really even say “audience”; I should say interlocutors 
because they do speak themselves about farming practices. So, it’s not as 
though Pm addressing a group of men with this contaminated metaphor. 
What Pm trying to say is that the association of certain kinds of tenors 
and certain kinds of vehicles—we are literary folks and so refer to the 
textbook definition of tenor and vehicle, “underlying idea” or “principal 
subject,” and the “figure,” which is the way metaphors seem to work—is 
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not transcendental; it is historical. That’s something that has to be un- 
derstood. The particular line from specific tenor to specific vehicle is not 
common to all cultural production, so one has to be able to distinguish 
between things that have been coded one way for us and another way for 
them. But for this you have to be patient. I think that’s the universalization 
that is really not much use in gender training. There is also an assumption 
of bureaucratic egalitarianism—the assumption that people are units that 
are mechanically equal. This is not a bad thing, but in a culturally different 
field it is counterproductive if not supplemented by other kinds of efforts. 
Cultural difference is spoken of but, by enthusiasm or convenience, a 
common human essence is assumed which denies the procedural impor- 
tance of the difference. There is a related assumption: that the history of 
~a sharing of the public and the private is the same among all groups of 
men and women as the one that follows through in terms of northwestern 
Europe or sometimes even Britain. This is the problem it seems to me. 
It’s not so much a universalization as secing one history as the inevitable 
telos as well as the inevitable origin and past of all men and women 
everywhere. That’s the problem. Incidentally, I went to a Peoples’ Alliance 
office in Kolkata (Calcutta) before going, to get some tips, since they 
have international publicity with ecological agriculture, and they too used 
metaphors, but metaphors that would ring no bell with the farmers, such 
as “natural balance,” et cetera, in the most ornate Bengali prose. I left 
them feeling altogether cheered up! 

JS: But the assertion of things being coded one way for us and another 
way for them risks reifying cultural difference. I am thinking about “cultural 
defense” as a legal strategy for defending immigrant Asian men living in 
the United States against charges of gender violence. This is an attention 
to difference that insidiously reinscribes an older colonial model of othering. 

GS: Of course it does. And the question that really comes up is: different 
from what? I would say that the culture of the rich and the culture of the 
poor in these countries are marked by a cultural difference that is larger 
than the cultural difference we self-consciously invoke when we diasporics 
speak to the metropolitan white folks. The question of cultural difference 
for some years now has become exacerbated in other ways, by the dif- 
ference between intellectual labor and manual labor. There is an extreme 
difference in educational techniques used for the poor and the middle 
class. And Pm now able to convince the ones who suffer from the con- 
solidation of very bad educational techniques by using another metaphor, 
which is a metaphor of class apartheid. That is to say, the ones who are 
going to work their heads (in Bengali there is an expression) are taught 
in one way, and the ones who are going to work their bodies are taught 
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in another way. Metaphorically, this “cultural” difference, the cultures of 
class, is much more significant than cultures identified by crudely defined 
national difference. That’s what the cultural difference question means to 
me now, not just the heritage of colonialism. 

JS: So in fact the national cultural difference is. . . 

GS: Intra-national! 

JS: Yes, there is a kind of ideological work being done by the concept 
of cultural difference, one of eliding class. 

GS: Intranational cultural difference, for me, is now as significant and 
as important, as it works in the interest of international cultural difference. 
And of course to make the big difficult statement, the international civil 
society crosses borders in the name of woman. And this difference is now 
fleshed out mostly in terms of violence against women, women’s rights, 
all that kind of stuff. That’s how I understand it today. I’m much more 
fixated, fixed on intranational cultural difference of class as it is at work 
for and with the international cultural differences. There is an internal 
line of cudtwral difference within the “same culture,” apart from the usual 
mechanisms of class formation. It is related to the formation of the new 
global culture of management and finance and the families attached to it. 
It marks access to the Internet. It also marks the new culture of inter- 
national nongovernmental organizations, involved in development and 
human rights, as they work upon the lowest strata in the developing world. 
Before the advent of modernity, the country-to-town movement, the field- 
to-court movement, the movement along the great trade routes operated 
to create the kind of internal split of cultural difference within the same 
culture that may be the real motor of cultural change. Across the spectrum 
of change, it is the negotiation of sexual difference and the relationship 
between the sacred and the profane that spell out the rhythms of culture, 
rhythms that are always a step ahead of its definitions and descriptions. 

Js: You have told the story of the only female member of the Lodha 
tribe who managed to make it to university and who hanged herself for 
reasons unknown. There were rumors of her involvement in illicit love 
affairs. This story is clearly intended to resonate (and it does) with the 
one you tell about Bhuvaneswari Bhaduri in “Can the Subaltern Speak?” 
She hanged herself because she had been unable to carry out a political 
assassination on behalf of the armed struggle for Indian independence. 
The suicide was a mystery because people presumed that the reason was 
an illicit pregnancy, but she was menstruating at the time. I found the 
resemblance between the two scenes of female suicides separated by class, 
caste, temporality, and space to be, and I use the Freudian term, uncanny. 
Is there a story to be told in that resemblance? 
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GS: I think it’s the other side of the heterosexual reproductive norm 
as family values, which is about as close as one comes to a universal. 
Although it is not a universal because of what I have talked about in both 
these situations. I saw Bhuvaneswari Bhaduri as a subaltern, and indeed 
she was a subaltern, but if one is being very strict about the term, then 
she was a lower-middle-class urban person, and therefore she was not 
“really” subaltern. And as for Chuni Kotal, the woman from the Lodha 
tribe, by going to university, she had become sort of upwardly mobile, 
and therefore strictly speaking she too was not a subaltern. But one notices, 
in many subalternized female societies, a certain phenomenon that I have 
described as originary queerness, which is a thing different from the het- 
crosexist reproductive norm. It may be that from which sexual difference 
differs. It will not be disclosed in a subject elaboration that J know to 
theorize. But when the heterosexist reproductive norm works, then it is 
right from the positive articulation of family values. Now this should not 
make us argue that therefore it’s all right for international feminism to 
go and interfere, because what we just talked about is the heterosexist 
reproductive norm, not an entire cultural fabric. I’ve discussed in a recent 
piece the way in which destitute widows in Vrindavan are terribly ironic 
against the institution of marriage. So, while we are pointing at the op- 
eration of a heterosexual reproductive norm, we can also locate critical 
moments. A dominant that operates across divides does not sanction unex- 
amined cultural interference in the name of international feminism. 

JS: You said that neither of these women were subaltern in a strict use 
of the term. But if we are talking of the subaltern in the strict sense, then, 
what kinds of narratives can we rely on? Or are we already bringing them 
into a particular kind of logic? Does subalternity have to remain unnameable? 

GS: When one thinks about subalternity in the sense of no lines of 
mobility into upward social movement, it’s still not unnameable. We must, 
however, take a moratorium on naming too soon, if we manage to pen- 
etrate there. There is no other way for you and me to penetrate there. 
Whatever the hell else we are doing, we have to be earning trust. Un- 
fortunately that’s also the model of good fieldwork. That is why I say 
fieldwork without transcoding to describe this other approach, a fieldwork 
whose end is not producing discourse for our equals by bringing back 
news. There’s nothing particularly good about penetrating into subal- 
ternity. I’m not in search of the primitive or anything. But if we are going 
to talk about it, then I will say that if one manages to penetrate in there, 
and it’s not easy, then I think what we have to do is take a moratorium 
on speaking too soon. I used to be against information retrieval years ago, 
but now Pve thought it through in greater detail. We hear a lot of talk 
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now—and Pm not particularly happy about it—about intellectual capital 
and cultural capital. And it’s a nice, trendy, sexy metaphor. If we are going 
to use that metaphorology, then I would say that this is like mercantile 
capitalism: buying cheap and selling dear because nobody can go there. 
So that’s something one really must be careful about. It’s not unnameable. 
In many ways, it’s only too easily nameable! 

JS: Well, I suppose I meant unnameable in the sense of avoiding a 
transcoding and a quick conversion into a particular logic. But I am in- 
terested in what you say about inevitably finding oneself doing fieldwork. 

GS: There is no other model. You are a person who is clearly not a 
subaltern person, who has moved into a group which clearly is subaltern 
with no kind of mobility. And you are earning trust so that you can do 
whatever it is that you are there to do. So I’m thinking of the best models 
of fieldwork. One is tempted, when one is not an anthropologist oneself, 
to equate anthropology with its worst examples. You know what I mean? 
That patient effort to learn without the goal of transmitting that learning 
to others like me, it seems to me, can be described by others as fieldwork, 
and I would not have a way of saying no. My goal is not to produce well- 
written texts about those experiences. If that were so, then I would not 
be able to learn because my energies would be focused toward digesting 
the material for production. It’s as simple as that. There is nothing mys- 
terious there. If your energies are focused toward that, you are constantly 
processing, and you are processing it into what you already know. You’re 
not learning something. So this is why I say that you should perhaps call 
it fieldwork, because “learning from below” is too pious sounding. And 
today, I would accept the word fieldwork because it’s less self-ennobling 
than “learning from below.” 

JS: What about the teaching you have just finished in Hong Kong? Do 
you consider that fieldwork? 

GS: I think in a certain sense, everything, for me now, has become 
fieldwork. So the word has lost its interest. 

JS: Are you a “wild anthropologist”? 

GS: Well, I have always been; we have always been. That’s how I talked 
about colonial subjects and postcolonial subjects. And today it is very true 
of the new immigrant. Very true indeed. We internalize the folkways of 
the metropolis without disciplinary authorization. Hong Kong for me is 
a very interesting case. As you know, I’m not really yet fully back. Pve 
been teaching for five months at the Hong Kong University of Science 
and Technology, and Pm just on my way back to New York. This university 
is among the top forty in science and technology in the world, and the 
humanities component is much more old-fashioned, because it’s clearly 
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not a radical humanities university. I was asked to teach poststructuralism. 
When I went there, I saw that in fact—well, the students themselves told 
me in a preliminary meeting—they didn’t know the rest of Western literary 
tradition. So, I scrapped my course immediately, and I started teaching 
from Aristotle on down. What I was interested in doing was speaking as 
an Asian to Asians, because the languages used in Hong Kong are Chinese 
and English. So, with my miserable classical Greek, I’m pushing Aristotle 
in Greek, with my miserable Italian, Pm pushing Dante in Italian. I kept 
telling them—“You read the West not because everything Western is good, 
so that you can theoretically apply it to your raw material. Do not read 
the West because everything Western is bad, so that you can show how 
Chinese was better. Both are the same thing. Read it because it is there 
and, in certain respects, it won. Then you’ll see that it’s interesting.” And 
then, when we began to read all these other languages, and of course, 
they didn’t read these languages at all, I would try extremely hard to push 
through. I would say to them, remember, it’s not only Chinese that loses 
by translation; these languages also lose by translation. There was no 
English when Aristotle wrote. You have to think about that. And within 
that, to always keep my head straight on gender. That was much more 
difficult, because in a postgraduate seminar at a science and technology 
university, you can’t make the usual kinds of gender pronouncements. So 
you have to think through the ways in which you are going to make this 
gender analysis not just relate to U.S. feminism and Hong Kong feminism, 
or to Asta Labor Monstor. I remember the class where we did Hrotswitha 
von Gandersheim; for me the question is why must we read a piece of 
literature by a woman in order to get to the beginnings of feminist theory, 
but the oral presentations related to a Filipina pointing at how Catholicism 
oppresses women, and a Hong Kong Chinese woman doing character- 
ology because her teachers are influenced by mainstream Euro-U.S. fem- 
inism. I found, without planning, that I could only undo this by showing, 
by example, that an Asian could take Europe as the object of investigation. 
Is this to be “interpellated as an Asian?” This was, for me, an incredibly 
interesting learning experience. 

JS: In saying that you were an Asian teaching Asians about the Western 
tradition, are you saying that you didn’t teach the course the same way 
you would at Columbia? 

GS: It’s not that I would not teach it differently—because I didn’t go 
in thinking I would teach it any different. But this was an unusual situation 
of one Kind of Asian teaching another kind of Asian the traditions of the 
West, but in the original languages. I did not feel disenfranchised in the 
way in which . . . It amuses me, I don’t really feel disenfranchised at 
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Columbia, but you know metaphorically, as an Indian woman teaching 
Aristotle to white Americans, there is a certain peculiarity. 

JS: Although you can do it in the original language. . . 

GS: But nonetheless! So it isn’t that I would have taught the course 
differently at Columbia, but I found myself really in a fully different teaching 
situation. I can say that while teaching at Columbia I have been trying 
hardest to emphasize the imagination as an in-built instrument of othering 
ourselves. Because I think the real problem at Columbia is that the student 
is encouraged to think that he or she lives in the capital of the world. The 
student is encouraged to think that he or she is there to help the rest of 
the world. And he or she is also encouraged to think that to be from other 
parts of the world is not to be fully global. And New York City can become 
transparent. So therefore my biggest undertaking, my biggest task, is actively 
to dramatize the imagination as an instrument of othering. In other words, 
to teach how to read in the most robust sense, that is to say, suspending 
oneself and entering the text and the other. If indeed we are thinking about 
othering as a good thing, it is a kind of chosen othering, as it were, the 
chosen othering through the imagination. Strictly speaking, nothing is more 
conducive to this than working on a cultural script that is not supposedly 
yours. And that is one of the reasons why I admire the directions in which 
your work has gone. And I’ve said this to many people. I consider this to 
be altogether admirable. 

JS: I am interested in juxtaposing the different sites of your teaching 
in order to see how each location transforms your pedagogical practices. 
You have already talked about teaching in Hong Kong and New York. 
Correct me if my information is wrong, but I read somewhere that you 
organized a teacher’s training course in Bangladesh, and I would like you 
to talk about this as a third site of your teaching. 

GS: No, not in Bangladesh. I mean, yes, I did do it in Bangladesh, but 
my general focus is in India. I hope in fact in some way to move away 
from my own cultural inscription. I did try it for a little while in Algeria. 
I have other plans about which I will say nothing. But the Indian stuff is 
because my mother tongue is Bengali, and if you really want to involve 
yourself with what I called—I’ve said it once already, but that is my 
phrase—the largest sector of the electorate in the global South, then you 
must know their native language well. I mean, I know Hindi, but not in 
the way in which one can actually train extremely ill-trained teachers. 

JS: When you say ill-trained, what do you mean? 

GS: Badly educated, you know. Mostly not high school graduates. 

JS: They are going to be teaching in rural schools? 
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GS: They are not going to; they do teach. They teach in these schools 
that I run. So, yes, I do train them how to teach. What else? 

JS: Well, can you speak a little bit more about your schools in India, 
because when you talked about your teaching in Hong Kong, you estab- 
lished a whole scenario . . . 

GS: Because the Hong Kong scene can be imagined. But if I talk about 
these places, first of all, I think I would get the kind of approval from 
your readership which I would much rather earn because of my theoretical 
work. You know, there is a certain kind of benevolent approval which I 
really resist. Pm being as honest as I can be. 

JS: Well, I was thinking more theoretically, because you are a teacher, 

GS: These are one-room schools, okay, so they are very different from 
my own upbringing. Remember what I was saying about intranational 
cultural difference? These people are generally aboriginal, whereas Pm a 
metropolitan, middle-class caste Hindu. First of all, it took me the longest 
time to learn what the nature of the bad teaching was. Believe me, Jenny, 
that is a long process, because you cannot undo thousands of years of 
oppressing the mind through these nice kinds of Montessori-style exper- 
iments. So in fact, the real challenge is to be able to produce principles 
of change in teaching that can be internalized by this ridiculously feeble 
teaching corps. I’m not at all sure of anything that’s happening or not 
happening. When you see these things in pictures and posters and booklets 
or television, the protofeudal, downwardly class mobile, liberally outraged 
activists are always present. I’m sorry that this cynicism has come up in 
the last ten or twelve years. The question is how long this education would 
last if the activists were not at all present? How long? Two years? Two 
months? Three years? Five years? Fifty years? Maybe seventy years, as in 
the case of the Soviet Union? History is much longer. So that’s the way 
in which one learns how to teach with no guarantees. 

JS: The undoing is the most difficult? 

GS: Well, not anymore. I used to talk about the undoing before I had 
started this stuff. If you get into it, it gets undone. You don’t even know 
how it’s getting undone. You’re surprised by it. You’re surprised by the 
unexpected, and it affects your other kind of writing. So it’s really a lot 
of fun although it’s so uncertain. There are absolutely no guarantees, so | 
one has to remember what that young woman said so correctly—“It’s 
good for the schoolchildren.” But the moment you feel it’s really working, 
you have to stop and ask yourself, for whom is it working? Give it a try; 
be absent. See. And you will see within the week . . . it’s not so easy to 
undo a thousand years. 
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JS: We've reached the end of the interview. I don’t know if you want 
to add anything else at this stage. 

GS: I don’t think so, except for what a pleasure this conversation has 
been. We've known each other now for such a long time, and generally, 
the interview session is with a relative stranger. It was fun to speak in the 
presence of intimacy, past intimacy. 
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Peggy McCracken 


The Amenorrhea of War 


lood and war would seem to be a natural pair—it is hard to imagine 

a battlefield without blood, as a whole spate of recent movies about 

World War II has graphically reminded us. Military heroism seems 
to demand bloodshed, or at least the possibility of bloodshed. But only 
one kind of blood is conventionally shed in war: men’s blood. To be sure, 
women are hurt, killed, raped, and wounded in war, but women’s wounds 
and women’s deaths are usually classed under the heading of atrocities; 
they are the result of illegitimate violence that takes place outside the 
battlefield.! Legitimate violence, authorized by a higher good that requires 
heroic struggle and sacrifice, is traditionally the domain of men in most 
cultures: only men should die in combat; the blood of war is men’s 
bloodshed.” 

The gendering of the blood of war has a long history. That history, I 
will argue, is to be found in both legends and in historical narratives, and 
it is most intensely constructed through representations of women’s blood 
on the battlefield. Like some modern representations of war (I will ex- 


Many thanks to Caroline Jewers for sending me to the Ties and to Thomas N. Hall for 
help with Old Irish. Thanks to Ruth Mazo Karras for suggesting I think about Joan’s 
amenorrhea, and to Valerie Traub for directing me to Heary VI. I am grateful to James A. 
Schulrs, Jonathan Metzi, and three anonymous readers for Sggns for very helpful readings 
of earlier versions of this casay. 

1 When military women are killed in combat situations, their deaths seem to solicit a 
particular horror. Linda Prancke describes reactions to the death of Major Marie Rossi, killed 
in Irag in the first wave of the Allied ground offensive in 1991: “Ar the Port Mortuary in 
Dover, Delaware, where all fatalities from the Gulf were processed for identification, the 
young male ‘body handlers’ had fallen apart when Roesi’s body and other female remains 
came through. Servicemen were supposed to die in war, not serviccwomen. “The guys were 
gricf-etricken,’ says Lieutenant Colonel Happy’ McGuire, a twenty-year veteran of the Mor- 
tuary Affairs unit. “They didn’t feel women should die that way’” (Francke 1997, 17). 

? The exctusion of women from war has a long and complex history and connnuss to 
be debated in modern military policy. In the United States, women are legally excluded from 
active combar in the Navy, Marine Corps, and Arr Force. The U.S. Army is not prohibited 
by law from sending women into combat, though the army has repeatedly stated that it will 
not put female soldiers on the battlefield {Tuten 1982, 255-59). 


[Signs Journal of Wemen m Cutters and Sacsety 2002, vol 28, no 2] 
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amine one below), legendary, fictional, and historical narratives from pre- 
modern Europe imagine the heroic relationship between blood and war 
in gendered terms. The different values associated with women’s blood 
and men’s blood invent and reinforce the notion of a “natural” gendered 
social order in which men fight and women do not. And one way in which 
women’s blood is devalued in relation to men’s blood is through the 
association of women’s blood with women’s reproductive biology. 


G.I. Jane 

A recent representation of gendered military heroism offers a striking 
example of the way in which women’s blood is seen as utterly, or even 
scandalously, inappropriate in a combat setting. Ridley Scott’s 1997 film, 
G.I. Jane, tells the story of a woman who joins the Navy SEAL elite 
combat training program. Lieutenant Jordan O'Neil (Demi Moore) is 
chosen to participate in the training, and her success or failure will dem- 
onstrate whether or not women are able to take on the demanding physical 
requirements of combat. Lieutenant O’Neil takes the challenge seriously. 
In the training exercises she refuses any concession to the fact that she is 
a woman and complains when she is not held to the same standards as 
her male counterparts. She also insists on sharing the men’s barracks. The 
anxicty that this move causes among the male recruits is expressed as a 
horror of women’s blood: the men with whom she will share quarters are 
outraged when they see that Lieutenant O’Neil is putting what one recruit 
calls “her stuff into her locker: “What about the tampons?” he cries to 
the other men. “Don’t you care about the tampons?” 

Lieutenant O’Neil surprises everyone by successfully completing the 
rigorous physical training that eliminates 60 percent of the men in her 
group, and her success is underlined in a subtle and ambivalent way in 
the movie. During a physical examination, the woman doctor who ex- 
amines her explains to Lieutenant O’Neil in somewhat clinical terms why 
she no longer menstruates: “It’s called amenorrhea when you lose your 
period. It’s because you drop body fat, but that’s not at all unusual for 
female athletes.” 

It is of course true that women athletes’ experience of amenorrhea is 
not unusual; women cadets at West Point have also ceased menstruating 
during training (Segal 1982, 273). It is, however, unusual that menstru- 
ation, even the loss of menstruation, gets mentioned in a mainstream 
movie. And why is it necessary in the logic of the film to point out 
Lieutenant O’Neil’s amenorrhea? Hollywood movies are, as a genre, usu- 
ally very reticent about bodily functions—rarely do we see characters uri- 
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nating, defecating, or menstruating on screen. G.I. Jane makes a point of 
representing menstruation, but only in order to show its absence. Any 
blood Lieutenant O’Neil sheds must have come from the cuts and ab- 
rasions she continues to accumulate in training exercises. 

The idea of a woman in combat—even a woman who does not men- 
struate—continues to be a controversial idea in this movie, despite Lieu- 
tenant O’Neil’s successes, and, perhaps predictably, what most characters 
in the story see as the female recruit’s “unnatural” ability to fight like a 
man is ultimately linked to what they also see as her “unnatural” sexuality. 
Lieutenant O’Neil is photographed in what is considered a compromising 
situation: a beach party with the woman doctor, who is a lesbian. Her 
superior officers immediately identify Lieutenant O’Neil as a lesbian, 
charge her with conduct unbecoming an officer, and suspend ber from 
active duty. Lieutenant O’Neil’s heterosexual credentials have already been 
emphatically and anxiously established earlier in the film; the photograph 
of her with the lesbian doctor is deliberately misinterpreted and used to 
force Lieutenant O’Neil out of SEAL training, as is discovered later in 
the movie. But in its intense scrutiny of the female reproductive body in 
the references to O’Neil’s amenorrhea and to her sexuality, the film reveals 
a'profound anxiety of its own about a woman who performs as a man, a 
woman who bleeds profusely from her wounds but not from her genitals, 
a woman who escapes what the film constructs as the “natural” categories 
of sex and heterosexuality. This is a sign of the movie’s profound ambiv- . 
alence about the very message it purports to offer: women’s ability to 
perform in combat as women. But it also suggests the anxious suppression 
of women’s blood in the construction of masculine military heroism. GL. 
Jane exposes a perceived incompatibility between women’s blood and 
heroic bloodshed, which is usually defined as masculine. And this incom- 
patibility points to what we might call the amenorrhea of war: the nec- 
essary absence of women’s blood in the valorization of the productive 
values of men’s bloodshed. 


War and menstruation 

As contemporary debates about women in battle demonstrate, the gen- 
dering of military heroism comes into question precisely when women do 
enter the battlefield. And despite the recorded presence of women in 
battles throughout Western history, the traditional exclusion of women 
from warfare is one of the arguments inevitably advanced for prohibiting 
women from combat service in the modern military: “The historical record 
is quite clear. War and soldiering, with few if any substantial pre-twentieth- 
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century exceptions, have been an exclusive male preserve. One can point 
to the Amazons of Greek mythology but few real exceptions are recorded” 
(Tuten 1982, 239). In fact, the history of women’s exclusion from war 
is a contested one, and premodern narratives about war offer many ex- 
amples of women warriors. These narratives include historical chronicles, 
legends, and fictional accounts, but they all imagine women as-warriors 
whose exploits deserve elaboration. At the same time, though, these ac- 
counts insist on the extraordinary nature of the successful woman warrior, 
and they use a variety of narrative strategies to question whether women’s 
participation in combat is “natural.” One way in which women warriors 
are shown to be inadequate or out of place in battle is through the as- 
sociation of women and the debilitating functions of the female repro- 
ductive body. 

Medieval Irish stories recount battles fought to avenge insults and wars 
undertaken in retaliation for transgressions against the king or against his 
clan, or as the result of a theft. The Tiss Bó Chainge is one such story. 
Three versions of the Téi» survive from the Middle Ages; they record 
oral sources that date from as early as the seventh or eighth century. A 
twelfth-century redaction of the Téi#, found in the manuscript called the 
Book of Leinster, is the most extensive version of the story and includes 
an episode absent from the other two versions of the story: the female 
protagonist, Medb, is unable to continue fighting during a battle because 
she begins to menstruate.* 

The Téin» is a story about the theft of a cow and the war that results. 
The idea for the cattle raid is provoked by an argument between Medb 
and her husband, Ailill, over which of them is the richest. They assemble 
all their possessions and find that they are equal except for the bull pos- 
sessed by Ailill, and “it was to Medb as if she owned not a penny of 
possessions since she had not a bull as great as that” (Tin BS Chalagne 
1967, 139). Medb asks if there is not another bull in Ireland to match 
it and learns that the Ulstermen possess a bull than is even better than 
Ailill’s. When an attempt to borrow the bull fails, Medb assembles men 
from four provinces of Ireland to take the bull (Donn Cúailnge) from 
Ulster. After many battles, Medb takes the stolen bull back to Connacht, 
and as she defends the retreat with her forces she is suddenly incapacitated 
by her menstrual period. 


Then Medb covered the retreat of the men of Ireland, and she sent 


* For an introduction to the text and to its three recensions, see O’Rahilly’s introduction 
to her edinon and translation (Tin Bé Caésingns 1967). 
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the Donn Cúailnge around to Criachu together with fifty of his 
heifers and cight of Medb’s messengers, so that whoever might reach 
Créachu or whoever might not, at least the Donn Cúailnge would 
arrive there as she had promised. Then her issue of blood [fúal focal] 
came upon Medb (and she said: “O Fergus, cover) the retreat of 
the men of Ireland that I may pass my water [fial].” “By my con- 
science,” said Fergus, “It is ill-timed and it is not right to do so.” 
“Yet I cannot but do so,” said Medb, “for I shall not live unless I 
do.” Fergus came then and covered the retreat of the men of Ireland. 
Medb passed her water [fiial] and it made three great trenches in 
each of which a household can fit. Hence the place is called Fúal 
Medba. 


Cú Chulainn came upon her thus engaged but he did not wound 
her for he used not to strike her from behind. . . . Then Fergus 
began to survey the host as they went westwards from Ath Mor. 
“This day was indeed a fitting one (for those who were) led by a 
woman,” said Fergus... . “This host has been plundered and de- 
spoiled today. As when a mare goes before her band of foals into 
unknown territory, with none to lead or counsel them, so this host 
has perished today.” (Táin Bó Chaingne 1967, 269-70) 


To my knowledge this is the only representation of menstrual blood 
in all of medieval fiction, and even here the language of the text is not 
entirely clear. The passage initially describes Medb’s debility as her “urine 
of blood” (fhai focal, translated above by O’Rahilly as “issue of blood”), 
an ambiguous phrase that names both menstruation and urine.* In the 
two subsequent uses of f¥al in this passage, the word is used alone and 
simply means “urine” (translated above as “water”). The cause of Medb’s 
debility is named as both menstruation and urination and suggests that 
the cleric who recorded the story may have had a fairly inaccurate un- 
derstanding of women’s bodies. But to the extent that the passage first 
links Medb’s debility to menstrual blood, it associates women’s biology 
and the incapacity to engage in combat: Medb has to leave off the business 
of war while she attends to her sudden flow of blood and urine. The 
switch to urine alone in subsequent descriptions of Medb’s bodily func- 
tions may be associated with the power of her flow, which creates great 
trenches (Bowers 1975, 33). But while Medb’s output is indeed prodi- 


* For the definition of Kal sce Dictionary of the Irish Language Based Maby on Old 
and Middle Irish Materials (1913-76). On the etymology of fital, sce Loth 1928, 180. See 
also Táin 1969, 251: “Then Medb got her gush of blood.” 
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gious, Fergus’s claim that women are unable to lead troops (“As when a 
mare goes before her band of foals into unknown territory, with none to 
lead or counsel them, so this host has perished today” [Téin Bó Chalngne 
1967, 270]) suggests that the monumental dimensions of Medb’s flow 
might also be seen as an exaggerated representation of the uncontrollable 
functions of women’s bodies." 

The debilitating effect of Medb’s menstruation corresponds to another 
prominent characterization of debility as feminine in Old Irish literature. 
In a story related to the Tái», Crunnchu goes to the provincial assembly 
of Ulster, where he boasts that his wife Macha can outrun the king’s 
horses. The pregnant Macha begs to be spared the race—she is near 
delivery—but because of his boast, her husband will die if she cannot win. 
Running alongside the chariot pulled by the king’s horses, she gives birth 
to twins and curses the men who would not defer the race. 


Then she raced the chariot. As the chariot reached the end of the 
field, she gave birth alongside it. She bore twins, a son and a daugh- 
ter. The name Emain Macha, the Twins of Macha, comes from this. 
As she gave birth she screamed out that all who heard that scream 
would suffer from the same pangs for five days and four nights in 
their times of greatest difficulty. This affliction, ever afterward, seized 
all the men of Ulster who were there that day, and nine generations 
after them. Five days and four nights, or five nights and four days, 
the pangs lasted. For nine generations any Ulsterman in those pangs 
had no more strength than a woman on the bed of labor. (Táin 
1969, 7-8)° 


Macha’s childbirth pains are similar to Medb’s menstruation in that 
they are simultancously associated with power (she wins the race) and 
debility (she curses the Ulstermen with incapacitating birth pains). The 
Tis uses the motif of the warriors’ periodic debility: when Medb begins 
the cattle raid, the Ulstermen cannot fight because they suffer the pangs 
of childbirth, the result of Macha’s curse. The Táin promotes the idea 
that women’s bodies are unsuited to leadership in battle through the 
representation of the female body’s natural functions as debilitating in the 


* For a discussion of the linguistic echoes of menstruation as sickness in the context of 
battle, see Kelty 1992, 82 Patricia Kelly sees Medb as representing a failed challenge to male 
sovereignty (77-84); I am interested here in the way that the failure is specifically identified 
with biology. 

* The original Old Irish text was edited by Ernst Windisch (1994). 
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context of war: women’s blood—the blood of menstruation and the blood 
of parturition—is shown to be incompatible with battle. 


Women warriors 

Medieval representations of women warriors do not always focus on 
women’s biological functions as evidence of a natural feminine inability 
to participate in combat. Medieval texts do, however, often point to a 
basic incompatibility between women and war even as they represent suc- 
cessful women warriors. Icelandic sagas offer an example of this kind of 
representation. Recorded in the thirteenth century, sagas recount stories 
from around the time of the Christianization of Iceland, 900-1000. A 
number of sagas recount the stories of maiden warriors, young women 
who put on men’s clothing and participate in battles.” These women are 
often successful in combat. Sometimes they are ultimately defeated or 
even killed by their male adversaries, but they are generally reintegrated 
into traditional roles by the end of their stories—they marry and produce 
children (Jochens 1996, 105). Hervör, Angantyr’s daughter, is one such 
maiden warrior. She is “as strong as a man; as soon as she could do 
anything for herself she trained herself more with bow and shield and 
sword than with needlework and embroidery.”* She goes to her father’s 
tomb, claims his sword (which belongs to her as his only child), disguises 
herself as a man, and enters the service of King Gudmund. She later joins 
the Vikings and goes out raiding, but she wearies of this life and goes 
home to do needlework. She is subsequently married to Höfund, son of 
King Gudmund. 

The extent to which these fictional accounts of women warriors were 
modeled on the actual experiences of women in war is unknown (Clover 
1986, 48-49; Jesch 1991, 21-22; Jochens 1996, 110-12), but Saxo 
Grammaticus forcefully articulated the idea that the Danish woman war- 
rior transgresses gender roles in his History of the Danes. Saxo discusses 
a number of warrior women from Denmark’s legendary past in the first 


7 Carol Clover (1986) has suggested that the Old Norse sex-gender system seems to 
allow daughters to take on the role of sons when they have no brothers and thar sagas 
imagine this subsnrution in the figures of warrior maidens, often young women who are 
their fathers’ only heirs. She farther explores the flexibility of gender categories in what she 
identifies as the one-scx, one-gender model society of medieval Iceland (1993). 

t Ok var serk sem karlar, ok pegar hon mátti sér nogytm tanduk hon micr vid skot ok 
skjold ok sverð en vid sauma eda borða (Tolkein 1960, 10). 
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part of his History, and he concludes with a condemnation of the asso- 
ciation of women and warfare.’ 


In case anyone is marveling that this sex should have sweated in 
warfare, let me digress briefly to explain the character and behavior 
of such females. There were once women in Denmark who dressed 
themselves to look like men and spent almost every minute culti- 
vating soldiers’ skills. . . . Loathing a dainty style of living, they 
would harden body and mind with toil and endurance, rejecting the 
fickle pliancy of girls and compelling their womanish spirits to act 
with a virile ruthlessness. They courted military celebrity so earnestly 
that one might have guessed they had un-sexed themselves... . As 
if they were forgetful of their true selves they put toughness before 
allure, aimed at conflicts instead of kisses, tasted blood, not lips, 
sought the clash of arms rather than the arm’s embrace, fitted to 
weapons hands which should have been weaving, desired not the 
couch but the kill, and those they could have appeased with looks 
they attacked with lances. (Saxo Grammaticus 1979, 1:212)'° 


For Saxo Grammaticus, as perhaps for the creators of the sagas, the trans- 
gression of proper gender roles is what makes the woman warrior an 
inappropriate anomaly. 

Accounts of Norse women warriors, like the Old Irish story of Medb, 
point to women’s inability to wage war even as they represent women 
warriors. And it seems that there are at least two ways to see the narrative 
construction of women’s unsuitability for war. In the sagas, as in Saxo’s 
account, women take on men’s dress to “un-sex” themselves, to take on 
men’s roles. The woman who discards feminine attire and takes on men’s 
clothing to fight as a man is also found in Continental literature, as in 


? Jeach (1991) discusses Saxo’s women warriors and therr relation to the women warriors 
of Old Norse Hterarure (176-202). 

10 Et ne quis hunc bellis sexum insudasse miretur, quaedam de tallum feminarum con- 
dicione et moribus compendio modicae digresmons expediam. Fuere quondam apud Danos 
feminae, quac formam suam in virilem habetum convertentes omnia paene temporum mo- 
menta ad excolendam militiam conferebant.. . . Siquidem delicatam vivendi genus perosac 
corpi aniiaithigne paidon ss ibare davarseclebent potarmgue Tenia leak moii 
a gs rc cn ea ar eC 
ttiam captabant, ut feminas exussse quivis purarct.. . . Hae ergo, perinde ac nativae con- 
guinemque, non oscula delibantes armorum potuis quem amorum offica frequentabant 
manusque, quas in telas aptare debuerant, telorum obsequiis exhibebant, ut iam non lecto, 
sed lecto studentes spiculis appeterent, quos mulcere specie potuissent (Knabe and Herrmann 
1931, 7:6). 
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the thirteenth-century French Roman de Silence or Yde et Olive. However, 
in these stories women do not merely put on masculine clothing when 
they take on masculine endeavors; they disguise themselves as men and 
take on male identities. But despite her successful masculine impersona- 
tion, the heroine of the Roman de Silence ends her military career much 
as many saga heroines do: the woman warrior is restored to her proper 
gender identity, appropriate clothing, and “natural” sexuality as the story 
recounts the redressing of the heroine as a woman and her marriage." 

In Yde st Olive, the woman disguised as a knight is not reintegrated 
into society as a wife; rather, she is transformed into a man so that she 
can marry the woman to whom she has been betrothed while passing as 
a man. From the point of view of the relationship between women and 
war, the two kinds of ending are not really very different: women are 
excluded from the battlefield either through a reintegration into a proper 
gender role through marriage or through a transformation into the proper 
gender for battle. In both cases, women disguise themselves as men in 
order to participate in war, and the need for any explanation for their 
success in battle is contained by their transformations—back into a woman 
and wife, or into a “real” man. 

Stories about women warriors who adopt men’s dress all emphasize to 
a greater or lesser extent that, when women participate in combat, they 
take on men’s roles, and the crossing of strictly defined gender boundaries 
is, of course, what causes the anxiety about women in war, whether in 
the Middle Ages or today.” Medieval texts usually try to contain the 
subversiveness of cross-dressing women warriors by reintegrating them 
into marriage and maternity, and women’s participation in warfare is thus 
to some extent limited to a transitional period, to a period of anomalous 
dress and activity that has a definite end. 

But as the Tin demonstrates, there is another way to imagine women’s 
exclusion from warfare as a “natural” exclusion, and that is through the 
emphasis on the bleeding female body as a body that is not suited for 
combat. The warrior Medb does not put on men’s clothes, nor does her 
sexuality seem to be compromised by her position as a warrior (Medb’s 
sexual exploits, like her urine flow, have legendary proportions in this 
story). This story defines the unsuitability of women in combat through 


n See Marchello-Nizia 1985 and McCracken 1994. For a reading that suggests how 
normative sexuality may be disrupted in the romance, see Blumreich 1997. 

n A number of scholars have discussed the gender subvermons enacted by cross-dresung, 
though not explicitly in the context of war. See Garber 1992; Bullough and Bullough 1993; 
McCracken 1994; Hotchkiss 1996. 
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a focus on the female body and its functions. The female body is not re- 
formed or suppressed or disguised by men’s clothes or by its ability to 
enact men’s exploits; nor is it reintegrated into a proper gender role 
through marriage and reproduction, as in some sagas. Rather, the warrior’s 
female body is represented as a body debilitated by its properly female 
biological functions; it is a body that cannot fight because it must bleed. 

But why should women’s blood become the focus for the gendering 
of military heroism? To be sure, some women are physically ill during 
menstruation, but even in contemporary debates about women in combat, 
this physical incapacity is rarely discussed openly and never, it seems, 
scientifically. (A West Point cadet observed, “There’s no latrine on a tank. 
If a woman is going through her menstrual cycle there’s no opportunity 
for her to take care of herself” [Francke 1997, 218].)” 

The example of Medb’s menstrual debility is clearly an exaggerated 
one—her monumental flow of blood and urine leaves valleys in its wake. 
But the association of amenorrhea with the body whose strength exceeds 
its femininity, as in the example of G.I. Jame, or even of Joan of Arc, as I 
will discuss below, also represents menstruation as the primary marker of 
the “natural” incompatibility of women’s bodies and war. That is, these 
representations of women warriors—representations of extraordinary 
women whose place in combat is contested even as they are represented as 
successful on the battlefield—suggest the importance of women’s blood in 
the anxious definition of the battlefield as the terrain of masculine heroism. 


Malden’s blood 

Joan of Arc is perhaps the most famous example of a woman warrior in 
Western history, though Joan’s military career was in fact rather short: it 
began with the relief of the English siege of Orléans in 1429 and ended 
with her capture in 1430. Joan was tried and condemned for heresy, 
and on May 31, 1431, she was burned. Twenty-five years later a new trial 
nullified the 1431 condemnation. In Joan’s 1455-56 nullification trial, 
testimony was gathered from those who had known Joan during her short 
lifetime. These witnesses testified to Joan’s purity and piety and to her 
skill as a military leader. Among those interviewed during the rehabilitation 


1 Ror the “menstrual” logic that keeps women pilots out of combat, see Francke 1997, 
254-55. For menstruation in modern debates about women in the military, sce also Segal 
1982, 273-74; Golightly 1987, 49. 

™ For a detailed account of Joan’s military career, see DeVries 1999. On medieval women 
and war, sce McLaughlin 1990. 
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trial was Jean d’Aulon, Joan’s personal valet, whose testimony revealed 
that the maiden did not menstruate: “He also testified that he had heard 
it said by many women, who saw the Maid undressed many times and 
knew her secrets, that she never suffered from the secret illness of women 
and that no one could ever notice or learn anything of it from her clothes 
or in any other way.” 

This claim could address several concerns: it could explain away some 
potentially awkward personal arrangements in Joan’s daily life among her 
soldiers. It could be intended to emphasize Joan’s virgin innocence, or it 
may describe Joan according to the model of holy women whose severe 
ascetic practices reduced their bodily discharges.’* Joan’s amenorrhea may 
position her outside of gender and reproductive sexuality; in the context 
of Joan’s cross-dressing, her amenorrhea could describe the perceived 
denaturalization of the female body that wears male clothes. As part of 
the testimony at the nullification trial, the assertion is clearly intended to 
contribute to a validation of Joan’s mission and of her divine inspiration, 
but one thing that the claim certainly does accomplish is to remove 
women’s blood from the battlefield. And indeed this is the explicit in- 
terpretation of one nineteenth-century account of Joan’s history that de- 
scribes the maiden as “womanly in modesty, but exempt, by a particular 
design, from the weaknesses of her sex, she was also not subjected to 
those periodic and inconvenient dues, which, even more than law and 
custom, prevent women in general fulfilling the functions that men have 
taken over” (Warner 1981, 19). 

Conflicting stories have been told about Joan of Arc since before her 
death, and Joan is such a famously disputed historical figure in part because 
she incarnates many of the tensions that troubled late medieval culture: 
the relationship of popular religion to the formal rituals of the church, 


™ Dit encores plus qu'il a oy dire a plusieurs femmes, qui ladicte Pucelle ont veuc per 
plusieurs foiz nne, et seu de ses secretz, que oneques n’avoit cu la secrecte maladie des 
femmes et que jamais oul n’en peut nens cognoistre ou appercevoir par ses habillemens, ne 
aultrement (Quicherar 1841-49, 3:219). Françoise Michaud-Préjaville notes that Jean 
d’Aulon also reported that Joan could not bear the sight of blood, and Michaud-Préaville 
wonders if the horror of spilling blood may have manifested itself in amenorrhea (1999, 
339). 

6 Marina Warmer sees amenorrhea primarily as a sign of Joan’s purity, but she also 
mentions that amenorrhea may be associated with women of extraordinary strength (1981, 
19-22). On the heat of the virago’s body and the suspension of menstruation, see Ponchelle 
1973. On the amenorrhea of mystics and saints, sec Bynum 1987, 122, 138, 148, and 211; 
Brown 1988, rvit; Elliott 1997, 168; and on the Virgin Mary and menstruation, see Wood 
1981, 710-27 and L’Hermite-Leclercq 1997. Françoise Meltzer attributes Joan’s amenor- 
rhea to her practice of fasting (2001, 94-95). 
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the changing form of war in which the use of mercenaries replaced feudal 
alliances, and a contested definition of royal succession.” Joan’s story 
touches on all these changes and the debates they provoked, but what is 
most striking about her trial and about late medieval and early modern 
accounts of her life is the way in which anxieties about cultural institutions 
take the form of anxicties about Joan’s perceived gender impropriety and 
possible sexual transgressions."* And this is true of both French and Eng- 
lish sources, of texts written by the partisans of Joan and by her detractors. 
In the recorded debates aboyt the origins of Joan’s mission—was she 
inspired by God, or was she duped by the devilt—we see the ways in 
which the demonic and the holy, like the military and the domestic, are 
gendered concepts that script Joan’s entry into history. 

Joan’s reputation for not suffering “the secret illness of women” sug- 
gests that blood is also gendered in her story, that gendered cultural values 
are mapped onto blood, so that blood itself comes to be seen as gendered 
and thus as a “natural” foundation for gendered cultural values. This 
gendering is particularly apparent in the rather late and unsympathetic 
portrait of Joan found in Shakespeare’s Henry VI, Part 1 ([1591-92] 
1997). Shakespeare’s late sixteenth-century English perspective on Joan 
la Pucelle is not a contemporary account, of course, and it is not partic- 
ularly accurate in its history of Joan, but it does highlight the way that 
anxieties about gender and battle can focus on blood.’® 

The play 1 Henry VI is one of the few accounts of Joan’s life in which 


Y Por the debate about Joan’s claim to divine inspiration, see Fraioli 2000. For a reading 
of the heresy trial transcripts that argues for the importance of the interrogation itself in 
shaping Joan’s testimony as a dialogue between the inquisitors and Joan hereclf, sec Sullivan 
1999. 

4 Susen Shibanoff (1996) demonstrates the csaential relationship between Joan’s trans- 
vestism and the charge of idolatry. Susan Crane (1996) convincingly argues that Joan’s 
transvestism cannot be read only as a military choice or necessity and must be read in relation 
to Joan’s sexuality. 

2 Shakespeare’s sources arc mainly shteenth-century chronicles, primarily Holinshead’s 
Chrentcles of England, Scotland and Ireland (2d ed. 1576) and Edward Hall’s The Union 
of te Two Nobis and Ifustre Famelics of Lancastre and Yorks (1548). For a discussion of 
the historical prosect of Shakespeare’s carly plays, see Rackin 1990. Dominique Goy-Blanquet 
suggests that some details in the plays may indicate thar Shakespeare knew of rumors cir- 
culating ın France about Joan (1986, 76-77). The authenticity of this play as a work of 
Shakespeare has been questioned Although it s now accepted as Shakespeare’s play, Leah 
Marcus (1988) notes that, when the play was reinstated in the Shakespeare canon, the one 
clement that conned to be scen as a composite work was the portrayal of Joan la Pucelle: 
“The exposure of the sublime Maid of Orleans as a witch and strumpet was 2 low gesture 
that had to be seperated from Shakespeare, lest both idealized figures fall together” (52). 
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it is the maid’s military prowess, and not her cross-dressing, that seems 
to demand explanation.” In an early scene in the play, Joan defeats the 
French dauphin in single combat to prove her personal prowess and her 
worthiness to lead troops. Whereas this is perhaps not a significant victory, 
at least from the perspective of the English who see Charles as a weak 
and unworthy pretender, Joan also demonstrates her prowess in combat 
with the English general, Talbot, and the battle ends in a draw. This 
exaggerated skill with the sword is not described in medieval accounts of 
Joan’s exploits, and Shakespeare’s portrayal of Joan’s skill explains the 
military successes of the woman who cannot, in Shakespeare’s account, 
have benefited from divine aid. 

The presence of a woman warrior on the field of battle may be seen 
to threaten the practice of chivalric heroism as a masculine prerogative; 
that threat is clearly represented in J Henry VI, and it is clearly associated 
with gendered blood. To the extent that chivalry was associated with 
aristocracy, masculine privilege was under siege in a oumber of ways in 
Shakespeare’s 1 Henry VI, as Jean Howard and Phyllis Rackin have shown 
(1997, 54, 57-58). But the particular form in which the conflict between 
gendered forms of military heroism is imagined in 1 Henry VI invites a 
consideration of the extent to which masculine privilege and identity are 
grounded in representations of blood, and it suggests that women’s blood 
on the battlefield might threaten the masculine virtues constructed in war. 

Although the fact that it is usually men who bleed in battle may mark 
the bloodshed of war as a masculine bloodshed, the blood of war is also 
gendered symbolically. In other words, the symbolic value of blood is linked 
to the gender of blood, but the gender of blood is revealed to be a symbolic 
value as well. So whereas in the Tiss a woman’s bloodshed demonstrates 
both the power to destroy and the incapacitation of Medb, who bleeds and 
cannot fight, in Shakespeare’s story about Joan, the gendered value of 
bloodshed is more precariously related to the body that sheds it. For ex- 
ample, in 1 Henry VI, when the English general Talbot’s son, John, joins 
his father on the battlefield, Talbot praises his son’s military performance 
in terms of an initiation—John Talbot fights his first battle. But Talbot also 
describes the event in the terms ofa sexual initiation in which John occupies 


X Gabriele Jackson (1988) discusses Shakespeare’s Joan in the context of early modern 
representations of Amazons, and Kathryn Schwarz (2000) offers a broad study of Joan as 
an Amazon in her exploration of the figure of the Amazon in early modern English literature 
(80-91). On the relationships between Shakespeare’s portrait of Joan and Elizabeth I’s self- 
presentation as an Amazon at Tilbury in 1588, see Jackson 1988, 5508. On Joan as a distorted 
image of Elizabeth, sce Marcus 1998, 66-83. 
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the position of a woman. Talbot boasts to his son of having wounded “the 
ireful Bastard Orléans, that drew blood from thee, my boy, and had the 
maidenhood of thy first fight” (4.6.16-18). In Talbot’s analogy, the first 
blood that John sheds in battle is like the blood that a maiden sheds in her 
first experience of intercourse (and may suggest the way in which the ho- 
mosocial bonding of the battlefield is expressed in sexualized and gendered 
terms). But the blood of maidenhood is women’s blood; it is a blood that 
is usually seen as the mark of sexual possession by a man. John’s maidenly 
bloodshed is further emphasized by Joan when she later boasts that when 
she encountered John she said to him, “thou maiden youth, be vanquished 
by a maid” (4.7). Indeed, John Talbot’s maidenhood displaces Joan’s in 
Shakespeare’s play, where Joan is characterized by the English as a whore, 
the mistress of the Bastard of Orleans (a common English characterization 
of Joan), and where Joan herself claims to be pregnant in an attempt to 
avoid the flames.’ 

John’s maiden bloodshed suggests the instability of the gendering of 
the blood that supports military heroism. It suggests the possibility that 
the bloodshed of war is not uniquely or unambiguously men’s blood. It 
might be men’s blood that is like maiden’s blood—it might be like 
women’s blood. This ambiguity is countered by an anxious negotiation 
of the place of Joan’s blood in the context of masculine military heroism. 

Shakespeare does not represent a menstruating Joan of Arc, but he 
does give particular attention to Joan’s blood. In 1 Henry VI, the maid’s 
blood links her to witchcraft and to demons. Talbot wishes to draw Joan’s 
witch’s blood: “Devil or devil’s dam, Pll conjure thee,” he says, “Blood 
will I draw on thee—thou art a witch—And straightway give thy soul to 
him thou serv’st” (1.7.5-7). Talbot may refer to the idea that whoever 
draws a witch’s blood is protected from her magic, but his names for 
Joan, “devil or devil’s dam,” that is, devil or devil’s mother, suggest that 
the blood he wishes to draw is mother’s blood, witch’s blood—it is female 
blood, and a blood associated with reproduction. 

If Joan’s blood is mother’s blood, it is the blood of a corrupt mother. 
When the fiends that Shakespeare identifies as responsible for Joan’s suc- 
cesses abandon her, she appeals to their past relationship in a description 
that suggests just the kind of maternal relationship that Talbot identified 
earlier when he called Joan a “devil’s dam,” a devil’s mother. Joan pleads 


a Melrxer argues for the importance of Joan’s virginity as a crucially important site of 
Joan’s challenge to authority (2001, 53-118, esp. 58-68). On virgin’s blood and mother’s 
blood in Greek tragedy, see Nicole Loraux (1987), who argues that the values of blood are 
established through the ways in which women (mothers, wives, virgins) dhe, 
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with the fiends: “O, hold me not with silence overlong! Where I was 
wont to feed you with my blood, Pil lop a member off and give it to 
you” (5.3.13-15). Joan’s offer of blood may reflect the belief that witches 
have an extra nipple with which they nurse demons. And breast milk is a 
form of mother’s blood in premodern reproductive theory: in lactating 
mothers menstrual blood is turned into the breast milk that nourishes a 
child. 

It is no accident that the demonization of Joan in 1 Henry VI is so 
closely associated with her blood and with maternal imagery. If, as many 
critics of the play have observed, Joan is a foil for the English general, 
Talbot, and if Talbot’s virtues are emphasized in Joan’s faults, then Talbot, 
the loving father whose son refuses to leave him on the battlefield, even 
in the face of death, offers yet another contrast with Joan, the devil’s dam, 
whose fiends abandon her to the fire.” The threat that the maid’s prowess 
poses to masculine military heroism is contained in the representation of 
Joan’s blood as a corrupt mother’s blood, a fiendish and bodily woman’s 
blood. Shakespeare’s representation of Joan as a bleeding demonic mother 
stands in sharp contrast to the bloodless Joan described by the Frenchman 
Jean d’Aulon. But both accounts suggest the symbolic power of blood, 
and both suggest the extent to which the value of blood is a gendered 
value. 


Intimate blood, Intimate killing 
In insisting on the symbolic gendering of blood and on the way that 
women’s blood is imagined in relation to the masculine heroic space of the 
battlefield, I do not wish to gloss over the very real blood and the very real 
violence of war. In combat, bloodshed and violence are not experienced 
symbolically but are part of what Joanna Bourke calls “intimate killing,” 
face-to-face combat with an enemy who must be killed. “The characteristic 
act of men at war is not dying, it is killing,” Bourke claims, and sanctioned 
bloodletting is the privilege only of warriors (Bourke 1999, xiii). 
One of the accusations leveled against Joan of Arc, linked to the other 
offenses cataloged during her tria} leading an army, wearing men’s 
clothes—was the charge of cruelty: Joan did not hesitate to spill blood, 
both the blood ofher enemies and the blood of her allies (Michaud-Fréjaville 
1999, 331-34). In the nullification trial, Joan’s defenders do not respond 


n Jean E. Howard and Phyllis Rackin suggest that “the gendered opposition between 
Joan and Talbot defines the meaning of the conflict between France and England” (1997, 
40-42). 
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directly to the accusation of cruelty, but several of the treatises that comment 
on the trial address the question of Joan’s bloodthirsty mission. They stress 
that Joan herself was horrified by bloodshed; Jean d’Aulon claimed that she 
could not stand the sight of blood.” Moreover, they suggest, she could 
not herself have drawn blood since she carried her shield in one hand and 
her standard in the other (Michaud-Fréjaville 1999, 336). 

Joan’s willingness to shed blood seems to come into question because 
she is a woman. To spill blood in war is not an offense when men take 
up arms—it is only when a woman enters the battlefield, not to bring 
peace but to fight, that bloodshed becomes an unjustifiable cruelty (Mi- 
chaud-Fréjaville 1999, 334). In other words, Joan’s interrogators, like her 
defenders, seem to be at a loss to explain a woman’s willingness to kill. 
What lies behind the question of Joan’s cruelty—along with the broader 
issues of which it is a part—is the question of women’s “natural” ag- 
gressiveness, which is tied to notions of proper gender roles. Can women 
kill? 

Not surprisingly, perhaps, this is a question that continues to resurface 
in modern debates about women and combat. Women, it is claimed, do 
not experience or respond to aggression in the same way that men 
do—women are programmed to nurture, not to kill (Webb 1979, 147-48; 
Tuten 1982, 252-55). There are, of course, a number of historical ex- 
amples of women who have fought bravely in combat situations. How 
can these examples be explained in light of women’s “natural” inability 
to kill and to respond to aggression with aggression? Curiously enough, 
one way to explain women’s ability to fight, like their inability to fight, 
is by recourse to reproductive biology: a woman will act aggressively to 
protect her home and her children.* Maternal instinct explains the trans- 
formation of the usually passive woman into the effective combatant. Yet 
the appeal to a female psychology defined by biological reproductive roles 
situates women ambivalently with respect to Killing. They cannot fight 
because they are mothers—they nurture, they do not kill; they can fight 
because of a maternal instinct that will lead them ferociously to defend 
their homes and family against threats from the outside. In other words, 
menstrual blood would seem to mark women as unsuited for war, whereas 
the blood of parturition seems to condition women as potential fighters. 

Neither fictional accounts nor explicit debates about women and war 
make or defend such a distinction in terms of blood. Nor is menstruation 


48 Michand-Fréjaville (1999) cites Martin Berryner and Jean de Montigny (336) and 
Jean d’Aulon (339). 
* Por a discusion of this attitude in Wodd War I, see Bourke 1999, 309-12. 
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the primary reason cited for women’s exclusion from battle in the modern 
military, although it is often mentioned in support of the argument that 
women’s bodies are not meant for fighting. However, what the long 
history of women and war suggests is that the battlefield is never so 
masculine a site as when it is invaded by women and that the anxious 
defense of military heroism against feminization operates symboli- 
cally—through a focus on women’s blood. War always involves bloodshed, 
and stories about women and war recount the gendering of bloodshed, 
and ultimately of blood itself, in a hierarchy of values in which only the 
heroic bloodshed of men represents a worthy sacrifice on the battlefield. 
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Maggle Humm 


Memory, Photography, and Modernism: The “dead bodies 
and rulned houses” of Virginia Woolf's Three Guineas 


P.S. The war has already given us two delightful footnotes to Three Guin- 
eas: (1) the announcement by the B.B.C. on the day that war was de- 
clared that the King and his Household had donned military uniforms, 
and (2) the picture of the King broadcasting on Xmas day wearing an 
Admiral’s uniform. 

—Letter to Virginia Woolf from Shena D. Simon, January 1940 (Snaith 
2000, 163) 


n thetr essay “The Double Helix,” Margaret R. Higonnet and Patrice 

L. R Higonnet argue that a temporal or spatial expansion of war’s 

boundaries occurs in imagistic form in “the landscape of the mind” 
(1987, 46). If we pursue, they suggest, “the situation of women in relation 
to war, mentalités take their place beside ideologies, and both tend to 
displace diplomatic and military historiography” (46). While it would be 
wrong to assume that women’s mentalités occupy a “purer” space outside 
of official chronologies, tautologically the lived effects of history must 
appear in images and memories as much as in political discourses. By 
examining how gender or sexual difference figures in modernist visual 
and memory construction in narratives about war, we can see more clearly 
the connections among gender, memory, and representations. 

Virginia Woolf was particularly fascinated by the connections between 
memory and photographs. This fascination might stem from the ways in 
which photography both carries gendered memories, for example in ma- 
ternal photographs, and also illuminates a symbolic world.’ Woolf was 
highly conscious of the gap between the artificial symbolic images of war 


My thanks to Jula Watson for ber careful comments on an earlier version of this csaay. 
Special appreciation goes to my two anonymous reviewers for their astute cntical comments 
on the hrer draft. 

1 I descnbe Woolf's representations of maternal memones in her photo albums in Humm 
2000. 
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and personal memories. Throughout her life she contrasted the accuracy 
of private memories of war with deceitful public history. “No one who 
has taken stock of his own impressions since 4 August 1914, can possibly 
believe that history as it is written closely resembles history as it is lived, 
but as we are for the most part quiescent, and, if sceptical ourselves, 
content to believe that the rest of mankind believes, we have no right to 
complain if we are fobbed off once more with historians’ histories” (Woolf 
1988, 3). 

My aim in this article is, by examining the role of photography in 
Virginia Woolf’s Three Guineas, to demonstrate one major way in which 
photographs and visual memories can reveal a gendered subjectivity.” I 
specifically discuss the differing textual mechanisms with which Woolf 
counters a masculine patriarchal world as represented by five published 
newspaper photographs: a general, heralds, university professors, a judge, 
and an archbishop.’ These newspaper photographs are juxtaposed with 
the feminine “affect” of the narrator’s visual memories of photographs of 
fascist atrocities sent to British supporters during the Spanish Civil War 
by the Republican government, which are not reproduced in the text. 

In her edition of Three Guineas, Michéle Barrett suggests that the 
function of the published photographs is to ridicule “patriarchal, hierar- 
chical dress codes,” and Barrett usefully argues that the photographs are 
“closely drawn into Woolf’s underlying theme” of the symbolic function 
of dress (1993, xxxi). However, Barrett overlooks Woolf’s descriptions of 
the absent photographs, which act in dialectical tension with the five visible 
photographs. In response to Barrett’s reading, in my view it is the absent 
photographs or, rather, the narrator’s memory of these photographs, that 
in a major way shape the narrative of Three Guineas and its dense visual 
plenitude. That is to say, Woolf’s “radial” method subverts a masculine 
photographic narrative of public events with the affect and self-reflexivity 
of her narrator’s visual memories.* The battle between Woolf’s memorial 


? Recent critical work on the interstices of writing, photography, and memory in terms 
of gender has grown exponentially Marianne Hirsch’s now chaselc text Femily Frames: Phe- 
tarapy, Narrative, and Pestmemery (1997) follows the plonecring collection edited by Jo 
Spence and Patricia Holland, emily Snaps: The Making of Domestic Phstagraphy (1991). 
Significant are Mavor 1996; Evans 1997; Davidov 1998, Smith 1998; Evans and Hall 1999. 

* Although after ms initial publication, many subsequent editions of Three Guserus did 
not contain the photographs, all now do so. 

* Tam taking the term redial bere from John Berger, whose photo-narratives reassemble 
differing aspects of subjectivity in a radial rather than linear manner (1997). In Ways of 
Remembering and his other books, Berger secks to disupate modernity’s splitting apart of 
the private and public by returning to photographs as ates of memory. 
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descriptions of absent photographs and the published photographs pin- 
points Woolf’s political aim in Three Guineas: to link the patriarchal Oth- 
ering of women, particularly our bodies, and fascism. It is as if Woolf’s 
differential photographic constructions encapsulate her aesthetic battle 
with the symbolic. 

In Woolf’s writing we find traces of a different form of memory, one 
drawing on corporeal affect, much like Frigga Haug’s contemporary lim- 
inal memory (which occupies the space between ideology and alternative 
experiences), and one that, by making the reader into a witness, opens 
up, as Shoshana Felman suggests, “the imaginative capability of perceiving 
bistory—what is happening to others—in one’s own body” (Felman and 
Laub 1992, 108; see also Haug 2000). The relationship between visual 
memories and the symbolic is a complex psychoanalytic process, the focus 
of a vast range of contemporary film, literary, and photographic studies. 
In terms of the photographic symbolic, Christian Metz argues that pho- 
tographs are part objects, memory fetishes acting as both index and icon 
of what was, and are therefore much closer to their referents than is film 
(1985). Three Guineas displays photographs as both index and icon: nar- 
rator memories of absent photographs of the Spanish Civil War, memories 
to which the narrator continually returns, together with published pho- 
tographs of the public, patriarchal world, a world that Woolf attacks in 
the argument of the text. Roger Poole in “We all put up with you 
Virginia’: Irreceivable Wisdom about War” mistakenly argues that Woolf's 
descriptions of the atrocity photographs from the Spanish government 
have the kind of “false objectivity about them that Swift displays in A 
Modest Proposal” (1991, 98). In my view, Woolf describes the absent 
photographs with such unmotivated vividness that, rather than a Swiftian 
intellectual irony, the photographs produce a powerful emotional response 
in both Woolf and her reader. 

The published photographs, of lawyers, church leaders, academics, and 
the army, are fetishes of the symbolic that Woolf counters with her written 
inner memories of the absent, dead bodies of Spanish women and children. 
Paradoxically, the public photographs become timeless dead icons of pa- 
triarchy, while the narrator’s repeated mnemonic of the absent photo- 
graphs of the Spanish dead becomes a lively vehicle enabling Woolf to 
develop her attack on patriarchy. The Spanish photographs index expe- 
riences unacknowledged by patriarchal culture. While these photographs 
are not gendered in essence, although they do feature the domestic and 
children, the narrator’s memory and her own bodily responses to the 
photographs are marked by gender difference. The recurring memories 
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of the photographs in Three Guineas both produce sexual difference and 
represent the ideological effects of sexual difference. 

The published photographs are copies of some of the newspaper pho- 
tographs that Woolf collected together with press cuttings, quotations, 
and letters in three scrapbooks dating from the early 1930s. Like their 
five visible companions, the absent photographs also have a dialectical 
relationship with Woolf’s scrapbooks, which contain a great deal of ma- 
terial about the Spanish Civil War, including a pamphlet, The Martyrdom 
of Madrid, a lengthy eyewitness account by Louis Delaprée, written during 
November 19-20, 1936, about the bombing of Madrid. In the pamphlet’s 
“Scenes and spectacles” (my emphasis), Delaprée movingly depicts horrific 
images of destruction. “How could one forget the image of that child 
lying dead on the breast of a dead woman, in the middle of a pool of 
black blood?” (Woolf 1931-37, 16). Delaprée might equally be describing, 
a photographic image in which blood, because red, would necessarily 
become black in a black-and-white print. Woolf’s unexposed black-and- 
white memory pictures of dead bodies and ruined houses act as an epi- 
grammatic mnemonic of the theme of Three Guineas, a prose picture of 
the indissoluble link between the physical violence of fascism and patri- 
archal tyranny to women and children in the private home. 


Reading Three Guineas 

Woolf emblematizes the contrast between the public newspaper photo- 
graphs, which are a visual history of institutionalized patriarchy, and her 
memories of absent photographs in two very different narrative modes. 
In Woolf’s analysis of the public photographs, her own body, or rather 
that of the narrator, is largely absent. Indeed, the narrator frequently 
comments on the difficulties posed by that absence. Yet the narrative of 
the abeent photographs has an indexical contiguity both to the narrator 
and to the arguments Woolf makes about women’s bodies, childbirth 
mortality, and wartime atrocities. The dominant histories in the visible 
photographs, to which Woolf has no physical access in the text and which 
are icons of masculine ideologies, are a convex mirror of Woolf’s memories 
of women’s bodily, social, and economic inequalities matched by the vi- 
olence in the absent photographs. Three Guineas is then a dense, com- 
posite image /text that exposes and resists dominant histories with Woolf's 


* The three notebooks of newspaper clippings and related materials that Woolf compiled 
for Thres Guineas arc part of the Virginia Woolf Monk’s House Archives in Sussex University 
Library 
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active, alternative forms of memory. The photographs, both absent and 
visible, are the intellectual center of gravity of Three Guineas, spaces of 
bodily contradictions that match Woolf’s narrative work of political con- 
testation. Woolf shows how a long history of patriarchal controls over 
women’s bodies leads to military fascism, and the two kinds of photo- 
graphs highlight this trajectory. 

Contemporancously, and still today, Three Guineas is a radical, anti- 
patriarchal, antifascist, and pacifist work. Woolf’s argument is that war can 
only be prevented with gendered changes in education, employment, and 
intellectual life. She connects fascist military oppressions with the mar- 
ginalization of women in general and creates the Outsiders Society, the 
disenchanted daughters of educated men, to challenge political certainties. 
Adopting a triadic epistolary narrative, Woolf gives two guineas to fictional 
proponents of women’s educational and economic freedoms, gifts that in 
turn require her to give a third guinea to pacifism. These separate free- 
doms, Woolf understands, are completely interdependent. Fascism begins 
in the private, patriarchal home: “The public and the private, the material 
and the spiritual, for they are inseparably connected” (Woolf [1938] 1993, 
271). 

Woolf’s contemporary diary is immersed in news about the Spanish 
Civil War. There are twenty-four references to the war, and although Three 
Guineas is in part inspired by Woolf’s nephew Julian Bell’s decision to 
drive an ambulance and his subsequent death, only nine references are to 
him. The first entry in November 1936—“Madrid not fallen. Chaos. 
Slaughter. War surrounding our island”—instinctively links external Eu- 
ropean aggression with a sense of home as “our island” (Woolf 1985, 32). 
Woolf was particularly moved by the plight of children. In June 1937, 
she sat on the platform at a meeting organized by the National Joint 
Committee for Spanish Relief in the Albert Hall in order to raise funds 
for the Basque refugee children, and Woolf describes it with visual inten- 
sity. “A long trail of fugitives—tke a caravan in a desert—came through 
the square: Spaniards flying from Bilbao, which has fallen, I suppose. 
Somehow brought tears to my eyes, tho’ no one seemed surprised. Chil- 
dren trudging along” (1985, 97). 

In her diary Woolf deliberately connects the writing of Three Guineas 
not only with emotional Spanish images but also with her body. Woolf 
describes the process of writing in her customary intensely embodied 
rhetoric. Although at proof stage Woolf claimed to be “bored with the 
book,” Three Guineas had been “a spine to me all last summer” (1985, 
130). Like the mothers Woolf describes in chapter 3, whose time “oc- 
cupied in childbirth is under modern conditions—remember we are in 
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the twentieth century—only a fraction” (268-69), “Three Guineas was 
the mildest childbirth I ever had” (148). No book had “ever slid from 
me so secretly and smoothly” (149). If by March 1937 Woolf feels that 
writing Three Guineas is like “drawing that cart across the rough ground” 
(67), equally in writing Woolf discovers self-embodiment: “I felt flame 
up in me 3Gs” (80). By October 1937. Three Guineas “spurted out” of 
Woolf “like a physical volcano” (112). 


The absent photographs and memory 

Three Guineas is structured by nine references to “dead bodies and ruined 
houses” in which the narrator’s differing “looks” trigger Woolf’s individ- 
uated political analysis of patriarchy. Woolf’s first account of the absent 
photographs is worth quoting in full. 


Here on the table before us are photographs. The Spanish Govern- 
ment sends them with patient pertinacity about twice a week. They 
are not pleasant photographs to look upon. They are photographs 
of dead bodies for the most part. This morning’s collection contains 
the photograph of what might be a man’s body, or a woman’s; it is 
so mutilated that it might, on the other hand, be the body of a pig. 
But those certainly are dead children, and that undoubtedly is the 
section of a house. A bomb has torn open the side; there is still a 
bird-cage hanging in what was presumably the sitting-reom, but the 
rest of the house looks like nothing so much as a bunch of spillikins 
suspended- in mid air. These photographs are not an argument; they 
are simply a crude statement of fact addressed to the eye. But the 
eye is connected with the brain; the brain with the nervous system. 
That system sends its messages in a flash through every past memory 
and present feeling. When we look at these photographs some fusion 
takes place within us; however different the education, the traditions 
behind us, our sensations are the same, and they are violent. (Woolf 
[1938] 1993, 125) 


The absent photograph functions as a transactional act of memory 
between narrator and spectator. Woolf achieves this transaction by means 
of specific, vivid details. In the absent photograph the ruined houses re- 
semble a child’s game of “spillikins,” a domestic game.° The “certain” 


* Spiliiions is a very common European children’s game in which a collection of thin 
pieces of wood are thrown inro a heap and players must pull off as many as possible without 
disturbing the rest, in which case the turn passes to another player. 
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bodies are those of children, and the houses still retain “a bird-cage,” 
itself often a compelling metonymic referent of Victorian women’s private 
seclusions ([1938] 1993, 125). In addition, the narrator chooses to ex- 
amine these photographs on a domestic table, not in the public spheres 
of street or library. Woolf takes up this tea table image with similar intent 
in a later antiwar essay, “Thoughts on Peace in an Air Raid” (Woolf 1961). 
As Helen Cooper, Adrienne Munich, and Susan Squier argue, the essay 
“dismanties the dualistic figuration of war itself. In locating her concept 
of ‘mental fight’ at the tea table . . . Woolf redefines the front” (1989, 
22). By its very absence, and by its anonymity, such a photographic mem- 
ory becomes a generic picture. Such an image directly engages readers / 
spectators. Hopefully, none of us will be bombed, but certainly many of 
us have played spillikins. The imagery in the absent photograph encour- 
ages us to connect our private histories to those horrific public events. 
The children’s anonymity in the memory pictures draws in any spectator 
who loves children. So that Woolf’s final peroration, at the close of Three 
Guineas, connecting the public world of war with the private world of 
women—“the tyrannies and servilities of the one are the tyrannies and 
servilities of the other”—is compelling precisely because Woolf has tex- 
tually anticipated such a connection through her carefully structured de- 
scriptions of the absent dead ([1938] 1993, 270). 

Woolf subsequently abbreviates the detailed account into a single 
phrasal mnemonic occurring at nine further points in the text: either “the 
photograph of ruined houses and dead bodies” (Woolf [1938] 1993, 138), 
or “pictures of dead bodies and ruined houses” (154), or “photographs 
of more dead bodies, of more ruined houses” (162). The first passage, 
and its subsequent mnemonics, turn images of violence into memorials, 
into traces of past violence, and, through their sheer repetition, into a 
sense of violence to come. In some ways, of course, the absent photographs 
are themselves instruments of war because Woolf is describing propaganda 
sent overseas by the Spanish Republican government. All propaganda im- 
ages aim to mobilize support through the display of totemistic emblems 
(Mitchell 1994). But the narrator’s memory of the photographs diffuses 
any Originary instrumental propaganda by means of repeated qualifiers 
and an intricate interweaving of the visual into the verbal. Woolf’s work 
with these photographs is a genuine mnemonic. The emotions triggered 
by memory of the photographs demand a level of political action far 
greater than “an hour spent listening to speeches” (Woolf [1938] 1993, 
126). 

The next “memory” connects British patriarchal institutions directly 
with fascism as Woolf traces the “connections” between “the sartorial 
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splendours of the educated man and the photograph of ruined houses 
and dead bodies” ([1938] 1993, 138). Each memory scene builds heu- 
ristically on another by displaying both personal and public images of 
patriarchy and alternatives to those images in response to the “dead bodies 
and ruined houses.” Each further memory of the photographs enables 
Woolf to envision more radical reforms for women. “Also consider these 
photographs: they are pictures of dead bodies and ruined houses. Surely 
in view of these questions and pictures you must consider very carefully 
before you begin to rebuild your college what is the aim of education. 

. Now since history and biography—the only evidence available to an 
outsider—seem to prove that,” the narrator claims, “the old education” 
breeds no “hatred of war,” thén the new college must be “an experimental 
college” (Woolf [1938] 1993, 154-55). Each memory of the absent image 
gives Woolf the strength to move forward into a more complex social 
agenda, “the experimental college.” To interpret a photograph is always 
to give it a past and a future. 

Subsequent memories move the argument even further by switching 
Woolf’s vision onward from a delimiting screen of championing equal op- 
portunities because the masculine professional agenda only makes people 
“lose their senses” (Woolf [1938] 1993, 197). Remembering the photo- 
graphs encourages Woolf to imagine new cultural and intellectual liberties 
in the Outsiders Society. The photographic memories are a performative 
process in which aspects of patriarchal culture and subject formation can 
be screened, refocused, and subverted. It is the photographic memories, 
not the published photographs, that mark each privileged moment in the 
narrator’s disengagement with dominant culture. Woolf’s key tactical ma- 
neuver in unifying this political work of deconstruction is to use her body. 
The narrator’s bodily responses to the absent photographs make a com- 
pelling motif. No longer are the images prescripted propaganda; instead 
they directly strike the narrator’s body, fusing “past memory and present 
feeling” (Woolf [1938] 1993, 125). The images connect the eye “with the 
brain, the brain with the nervous system” (125). Erin G. Carlston, in Think- 
ing Fascism, agrees that Thres Guincas absent photographs mediate be- 
tween mind and body but argues that this mediation provides “an emotional 
shortcut through rational argument” (1998, 159). In my reading of the 
text, the absent photographs, or memory pictures, are not an emotional 
Shortcut but a complex mnemonic dramatically triggering Woolf’s feminist 
epistemological opposition to the logic of capitalism. 
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Kinds of memories 

Some light can be thrown on Woolf’s very physical activity of memory 
and writing by turning to Frances Yates’s germinal account of classical 
and Renaissance visual mnemonics in The Art of Memory (Yates 1966).’ 
Yates vividly describes the general principles of mnemonic learning in 
which the first step is to implant into memory both the content and 
sequence of an argument by visually encoding rhetorical sections onto 
features of buildings. Although Yates is discussing the use of memories 
of buildings as a grander philosophical project encapsulating classical and 
Renaissance cosmologies, her understanding that “inner techniques de- 
pend on visual impressions of almost incredible intensity” matches Woolf's 
need to reveal the human cost of fascism through repeated images of 
bodies and buildings (4). As Yates argues, such acts of memory are like 
inner writing and are likely to be much more successful if the imagined 
building is disfigured, as in Woolf’s mental pictures of ruined houses. In 
these ways Woolf resembles a classical rhetorician as she moves her ar- 
gument from point to point by means of reiterated memories of ruined 
buildings. 

Freud also describes memory facts optically. In The Interpretation of 
Dreams, Freud describes sequences of the unconscious with camera images 
that photograph mnemonic traces, and in a case of female paranoia Freud 
identified a young woman’s belief that she was being constantly photo- 
graphed with the click of a camera shutter as a displacement of the clitoris 
(Freud 1966). It is precisely Freud’s tum to the visibility of the uncon- 
scious from a concept of an “invisible” mnemonic that Luce Irigaray 
attacks as “the look becoming vision” (Irigaray 1993, 154-55). A tissue 
of invisible memories is lost, Irigaray claims, as soon as “a sort of pho- 
tograph puts them into the world” (154-55). As my perceptive reviewer 
pointed out, photograph, for both Freud and Irigaray, stands for a meta- 
phor, whereas Woolf refers to an unconscious memory of photographs 
that have a different ontological status. I should add, however, that when 
researching the most complete archive of photographs of the Spanish Civil 
War in the Marx Memorial Library in London, I found no photographs 
resembling those described by Woolf. What is at issue in these diverse 
reflections on memory and the visual is the significance of the invisibility 
of memory significations. Sight destroys the invisibility of things and there- 


” Yates’s descriptions of memory mnemonics are now widely drawn on in contemporary 
memory studies (¢.g., Hutton 1993). I cite Yates here to show the marked similanties between 
Yates’s and Woolfs bodily and domestic mnemonics 
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fore destroys possible affect. The affect of the Spanish Civil War photo- 
graphs is far more effectively captured in Woolf’s memory traces than as 
published photographs because memory traces represent ongoing states 
or processes, not static, frozen images. 

In “Between Memory and History: Les hems de mémoire,” the French 
historian Pierre Nora describes how “unstudied reflexes” of the body can 
crystallize liewx de mémoire, places of memory, reflexes that very much 
resemble the narrator’s bodily synapses in Woolf’s Three Guineas (Nora 
1989).° Nora’s now classic opposition between history’s “spectacular sym- 
bols” and memory’s materialization in “images” and “the unstudied re- 
flexes of the body” has been rightly described by Marianne Hirsch and 
others as “reified,” but it is a very pertinent model of the figurative tensions 
in Three Guineas between published and absent photographs (Hirsch 
1997, 22). Nora’s essay constitutes a theoretical introduction to his am- 
bitious collaborative work, Realms of Memory: The Construction of the 
French Past, of 130 essays by more than one hundred historians in three 
volumes undertaken between 1984 and 1992 to show how “issues of 
identity, memory and patrimony” supersede “any more monolithic un- 
derstanding of history” (Parish 1999, 7). 

Nora’s distinction between history and memory closely resembles the 
elaborately gendered account of historical representations of sexual dif- 
ference and time that Julia Kristeva develops in her essay “Women’s Time” 
(1992). “Masculinity,” Kristeva argues, is represented in history, which 
celebrates logical connections and linearity (the symbolic), to which Kris- 
teva opposes “feminine” time, which is commemorative, monumental, 
and cyclical. “Female subjectivity would seem to provide a specific measure 
that essentially retains repetition and eternity from among the multiple 
modalities of time known through the history of civilization” (Kristeva 
1992, 216). Kristeva’s “feminine” memory, which is repetitious and com- 
parative, matches Nora’s idea that Jiems de mémoire contain an eternal 
present. Nora focuses on issues of the embodiment of history. “True” 
memory is crystallized in “the body’s inherent self-knowledge,” repre- 
sented in Nora’s concept heux de mémoire, which he describes, with a 
very Woolfian image, as “shells on the shore when the sea of living memory 
has receded” (1989, 12-13). 

Images in eux de mémoire closely resemble Woolf’s photo albums and 
Three Guineas absent photographs because all share a “hybrid and mu- 


* There are now many rich and sophisticated crinques of Nora’s project (sce Carrier 
2000 for a summative account). I focus here on thosc images utilized by Nora that specifically 
match Woolfs images ; 
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tant” optics of memory (Nora 1989, 19). For Nora, traditional history 
is too exterior, too obsessed with rituals that, paradoxically, mark a “society 
without ritual” (12). Nora’s binary division between recorded history/ 
memory is reified but matches Woolf’s binary, her equally complex ac- 
count of the public and remembered photography in Three Guiness. In- 
deed, Nora’s project encapsulates the very schema of Three Guineas: 
Woolf’s attack on dead, symbolic history in the visible photographs, from 
which women are physically remote, and Woolf’s endorsement of alter- 
native, if invisible, memories through her bodily “reflexes” and contiguity 
to the absent photographs. Woolf describes history in the public photo- 
graphs as an empty performance of patriarchal glorification, which is cul- 
turally privileged. Women are not constituted by this historical pageant. 
In some senses Woolf is constantly negotiating identities for women 
through “memory work” in opposition to this public history. Gender 
shapes the social imaginary of the narrator: “We a whole made up of 
body, brain and spirit, influenced by memory and tradition must still differ 
in some essential respects from ‘you’ whose body, brain and spirit have 
been so differently trained” (Woolf [1938] 1993, 132-33). 

Woolf’s continual project, throughout her fiction, particularly in To the 
Lighthouse, is to suggest that family memories are somehow at the core 
of our identities and histories, particularly at the core of women’s iden- 
tities. The implied photographs speak of domestic destruction, “ruined 
houses,” and the impact of fascism on the home and on the family. Rose- 
mary Summer points to a similar example of Woolfs photographic imag- 
ination in the “Time Passes” sequence of To the Lighthouse. The sequence 
resembles, Summer argues, “time-lapse photography which enables the 
reader to see entropy in process, invisible to the human eye” (1999, 17). 


Photographs and the body 

The published photographs tell another story. These photographs appear 
to offer cropped, snatched images of public life immune to deeper read- 
ings. Woolf’s textual commentary on each photograph, together with her 
uneasy physical distancing from each image in the text, highlights their 
public abstraction. But, like their absent companions, the published pho- 
tographs also carry a deeper visual plenitude. Jane Marcus cites Elizabeth 
Robins, the American actress, writer, and suffragette, as a source for 
Woolf’s “provocative but correct portraits of the powerful in Three 
Guineas” (1988, 144). Marcus points out that in Ascslla’s Share, pub- 
lished in 1924, Robins makes a vivid association between the social func- 
tion of symbolic dress and patriarchal values. Woolf goes further in Thres 
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Guineas to suggest the emptiness of symbolic history itself and that this 
emptiness represents a society entirely absorbed in its work of hyperreality. 

The five public portraits resemble Nora’s “history” at its most static. 
Unlike the reciprocal movements of memory from absent photograph to 
narrator and to reader that Woolfs description of the absent photographs’ 
frequent circulation—“about twice a week”—pinpoints, the public pho- 
tographs stand immobile (Woolf [1938] 1993, 125). The first image in 
Three Guineas, that of a general, is a full-frontal, individual shot showing 
the primacy of symbolic signs: the general’s array of medals. The image 
seems unmediated. The second image of heralds also emphasizes the sur- 
face detail of uniforms. The third and fourth images of a university pro- 
cession and a judge are wide-angle rather than medium shot. Neither 
photograph is a cohesive or integrated composition, and the effect of 
wide-angle is to shape perspective so as to impose a particular viewpoint 
on the spectator. Finally, the photograph of the archbishop is similarly 
monumental, utilizing a low camera angle. The archbishop’s crook is given 
a greater iconographic import by the parallelism of a staff held by a figure 
at the rear of the photograph. In addition, the archbishop’s public isolation 
has a visual referent in the photograph’s brushed-out background. 

The photographs are grotesque excessive performances of people trying 
to deny the effects of change. In every conceivable way these photographs 
match Nora’s characterization of history as “ceaselessly reinventing tra- 
dition” to “an undifferentiated time of heroes” (1989, 8). As Nora sug- 
gests, history can only represent the past with spectacular symbols full of 
empty “medallions and monuments” (1989, 9). In Three Guineas the 
published photographs do not carry amplifying or antipodal subtitles. All 
commentary is located tangentially in the text in which the narrator po- 
sitions herself as the representative voice of all dissenting daughters. The 
verbal language of the text and the pictorial language of the photographs 
are deeply antagonistic. Where the photographs represent an excess of 
immobility, the narrator takes differing descriptive vantage points that 
often resemble the camera angles of the modernist photographers Alex- 
ander Rodchenko and Laszlo Moholy-Nagy in a shared exploration of the 
visual and political potential of overhead views.’ 

Just as the daughters of public men have been forced to be invisible 
in public life, so too the narrator, their collective voice, is physically remote 


? Alexander Rodchenko tumed to photography in the mid-1920s, making radical trans- 
formations of perception with photographs that utilized new angles: “in order to teach man 
to look in a new way it is necessary to photograph ordinary familiar objects from totality 
unexpected viewpoints, and in unexpected positions” (Roberts 1998, 20). 
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from each photograph. From her angle “your world . . . undoubtedly 
looks queer” (Woolf [1938] 1993, 133). The narrator can only “enter 
on tiptoe” (133); she has a “bird’s eye view of the outside of things” 
(138) that “is not altogether encouraging” (138). As the narrator acutely 
points out, political memory should involve embodiment. “To prevent 
war we must try to penetrate deeper beneath the skin” (141). Watching 
the university procession is no easier. How “strange” this world appears 
“from our vantage point” (142) of inequality since such processions are 
observed as “so remote” (142). This displacement is not the same as 
Woolf’s later abjection of her own body, or displacement, in the famous 
mirror scene in “A Sketch of the Past.” Rather, in Three Guineas Woolf 
is attempting to contest a patriarchal displacement of women with the 
narrator’s very embodied reactions to a differing politics of the Spanish 
Republic.” At best women can only go “trdpesing along at the tail end 
of the procession” (184). Rather than the absent photographs, whose 
contingent, affective scenes electrify Woolf’s bodily synapses, the public 
photographs lack affect. Portraits and spectator do not exchange looks, 
cannot exchange memories. 

Woolf makes her sexual politics very clear not only by deconstructing 
the public photographs in the text but also by physically displacing the 
narrator’s body from the world she observes. The masculine “body” is 
openly diseased. Patriarchy’s infantile fixation is “an egg we called it; a 
germ. We smelt it in the atmosphere” ([1938] 1993, 255). Similarly 
“fathers in public, massed together in societies, in professions, were even 
more subject to the fatal disease” (266). The sequence of public pho- 
tographs in Three Guineas in part matches Woolf’s method of ordering 
and mounting newspaper photographs in the scrapbooks, with some dis- 
tinct and interesting omissions. Woolf does not transfer from scrapbook 
to text two very powerful photographs: a photograph, dated August 12, 
1935, of a fascist with a resplendent skull on his flying jacket, nor a 
photograph of “Major Fey,” a powerful helmeted German soldier. Instead, 
Woolf ends Three Guineas with a scourging verbal portrait of fascism, 
imaginatively utilizing some of the pictorial presence of the scrapbook 
photographs. “Man himself, the quintessence of virility, the perfect type 
of which all the others are imperfect adumbrations. He is a man certainly. 


Tam very grateful to Julia Wateon for suggesting that I revisit Sidonie Smuth’s excellent 
essay on Woolfs different representations of the body in “A Sketch of the Past” (see Smith 
1993). One of Julia’s own publications perticularly pertinent in this context is her sophis- 
ticated analysis of subjectivity ın Jo Spence’s photographs and other autobiographies (sec 
Watson 1992) 
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His eyes are glazed; his eyes glare. His body, which is braced in an un- 
natural position, is tightly cased in a uniform. Upon the breast of that 
uniform are sewn several medals and other mystic symbols. His hand is 
upon a sword. He is called in German and Italian Führer or Duce; in our 
own language Tyrant or Dictator. And behind him lie ruined houses and 
dead bodies” (270). This verbal montage, like John Heartfield’s several 
photo montages of the Führer, is a hybrid portrait. The image resembles 
the photographic cover of Quack, Quack, Leonard Woolf’s attack on Eu- 
ropean fascism and fascism’s philosophical antecedents in the writings of 
Spengler and others (L. Woolf 1935). Quack, Owack’s cover shows both 
Hitler and Mussolini in full uniform, resplendent with medals and in fascist 
salute. Virginia thought Quack, Quack “a very spirited attack upon human 
nature as it is at present” (Woolf 1982, 388). Woolf’s choice of a verbal 
portrait over direct photographic evidence is, I feel, an ethical strategy, 
adopted to prevent us from identifying with the often compelling quality 
of fascist imagery. Woolf manipulates the verbal description to meta- 
phorically highlight the main theme of Three Guineas. Just as the fascist 
is “unnatural,” “glazed,” and “tightly cased,” so, in turn, he tightly cases 
women’s bodies in the birdcages of ruined domesticity. Woolf’s text stares 
back into the glazed gaze of fascism, denying this disturbing image any 
published vivid visibility. 


Image/text as essay 

The Otherness of the published portraits to Woolf’s scene of looking, in 
opposition to the close physical relationship among Woolf, her interpel- 
lated reader, and the absent photographs, makes Three Guineas a pro- 
foundly innovative image/text. Image/texts, W. J. T. Mitchell argues in 
Picture Theory, break with the formal generic frontiers of narrative in their 
textual heterogeneity, their “multiple boundaries and frames” (1994, 
190). The real question to ask, when confronted by such image/texts, 
Mitchell suggests, “is not ‘what is the difference (or similarity) between 
the words and the images?’” but “what difference do the differences (and 
similarities) make?” (Mitchell 1994, 15). The difference, which the dif- 
ferences between verbal and visual evidence make, matters a great deal to 
Woolf. Three Guineas dramatizes the image/text differences as the me- 
dium of its analytical attack on fascist patriarchy. In this way Three Guineas 
breaks with the generic conventions that tend to govern essays that are 
purely narratives. It is true, of course, that narrative essays are not com- 
pletely consistent. As Graham Good points out in The Observing Self, an 
overview of the essay genre, essays emerged in the late sixteenth century 
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outside of existing organizations of knowledge (Good 1988). But Three 
Guineas’ composition by field and its collaborative narrative of the visual 
and the verbal bear witness to social issues in more dynamic ways than 
conventional essays. For example, in Theodor Adorno’s classic, definitive 
account of the essay, “The Essay as Form,” although he admits the “essay’s 
affinity to the visual image” (170) and “the interrelation of nature and 
culture” (167), he summatively denies that the essay can break “out of 
culture into nature” (159) or address lived reality because “the essay 
honors nature by confirming that it no longer exists for human beings” 
(Adorno 1984, 159). Woolf’s essays, on the other hand, have permeable 
boundaries. Woolf frequently fictionalizes in her essays, inventing “real” 
lives, characters who may carry her voice but who jump frequently “from 
fact to fiction” (Brosnan 1997, 138). Similarly, in her fiction, Woolf flows 
in and out of interior monologue and exterior description, producing a 
“certain permeability of self and other” (Nicholls 1995, 265). 

Thrse Guineas shows how patriarchy ravages both the public and the 
private, both the symbolic body and individuals’ bodies symbolized both 
by a lack of narrator relationality to the portraits and by her emotional 
testimony to the pictures of murdered children. Woolf’s title choice Thres 
Guineas over her working titles Men Are Like That and Letters to an 
Englishman reveals her discomfort with direct statement and preference 
for metaphor and metonymy. Woolf’s recognition that militaristic history 
and patriarchal identity construction in the family work in tandem pro- 
foundly manifests itself in Three Guineas conjunction of memory “pic- 
tures” and referential symbols of patriarchy. In “Uses of Photography,” 
a response to Susan Sontag’s On Photography, John Berger describes how 
photographs come to replace memory but also contain memory traces of 
subjectivity (Berger 1972). Crucially, in terms of Three Guineas, Berger 
links memory photographs with justice. Like Woolf, Berger believes that 
memory, and memory’s photographic referents, imply “a certain act of 
redemption” since what is remembered about political history is saved 
from nothingness (54). 


Conclusion 

Woolf discusses in detail the referents of both published and “private” 
photographs in order to do justice to women’s economic and social in- 
visibility. The repeated images in which women are absent in the present 
public world and in which masculine military genocide has created an 
absent, dead world are the constitutive core of Three Guineas’ account of 
history and memory. Woolf’s contiguous relation to the absent photo- 
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graphs and ber bodily distance from the public photographs indexically 
construct the main theme of Three Guineas. Woolf’s attack on the sym- 
bolic blindness of patriarchal traditions. The photographs are not simply 
adjuncts reflecting her textual feminism. The important features of Three 
Guineas are the narrator’s embodiment, or lack of embodiment, in relation 
to photographic testimony and what such relationships can suggest about 
visual memories and history. 

I believe that Woolf’s deep knowledge of photography—her constant 
photographic practice, photo album construction, and the continued ex- 
perience of being photographed throughout her life—inspired her to 
choose photography as a generative medium in Three Guineas. The in- 
teraction of photographs and narrative produces a more complex multiple 
text able to recast the problematics of patriarchy. Woolf had a very firm 
grasp of how photography can conceptualize the self against history, as 
both “I” and “not I.” Woolf’s emotional investment in photography’s 
multiple powers was shared by other modernist women. As Jane Gover 
explains, in the years leading up to Three Gusncas, “photography, a male 
bastion before 1880, emerged as a career option and avocation for 
women” (1988, 17) who often “shared a willingness to flaunt social stan- 
dards and expectations” (35). Modernist women’s photography, in a con- 
tinuum from the amateur to the professional, from popular culture to 
high art, “was less competitive” and “more communal” (Davidov 1998, 
76). In addition, like Woolf, many modernist women were drawn to the 
power of photographic narratives. For example, Dorothea Lange Looks at 
the American Country Woman similarly sutures women and place in pho- 
tographic stories that interweave image and text (Davidov 1998, 215). 
Modernist women photographers shared Woolf’s focus on the personal 
in a “form of self-representation . . . a special language for expressing 
themselves” (Gover 1988, 133). 

Rather than privileging, as critics frequently do, Woolf’s narrative po- 
litical analysis and seeing Three Guineas’ published photographs as simply 
graphic documentation of this, what strikes me most about Three Guincas 
is Woolf?s physical as well as photographic testimony. By juxtaposing the 
language of the body with two differing referents—the visible public icons 
and the absent private visual memories—Woolf’s matrix of experiential 
fragments connects past with present in an unassimilable testimony. Al- 
though Picasso, Braque, and other modernist artists did create matrices 
of paint and other materials, as W. J. T. Mitchell points out, the impulse 
to reject mixed media “to purify media is one of the central Utopian 
gestures of modernism” that Woolf expertly disavows with her multige- 
neric work of feminist modernism (Mitchell 1994, 5). The photographs, 
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both visible and implied, together with Woolf’s experiential responses to 
both kinds of photographs, drain power from patriarchal representations 
in order to suggest the reversibility of patriarchal structures. As Woolf 
incisively concludes, “we can best help you to prevent war not by repeating 
your words and following your methods but by finding new words and 
creating new methods” ([1938] 1993, 272). 
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Shira Wolosky 


Pubik Women, Private Men: American Women Poets and 
the Common Good 


t ls telling that “public woman” remains a compromised phrase, sug- 

gesting an illicit sexuality, improper conduct, or indecent exposure. 

The “woman of the street” has little in common with the canny city 
cruiser in Baudelaire or Walter Benjamin. This asymmetry belongs to a 
long history that feminist critics have begun to trace, in which the terms 
public and private have held a central place in a range of political, phil- 
osophical, and historical and literary discourses. As Carole Pateman ob- 
serves, “the dichotomy between the public and the private . . . is ulti- 
mately what the feminist movement is about” (Pateman 1989, 118). Yet 
inconsistencies in usage from discipline to discipline, in a play of slipped 
discourses, have continued to both obscure and strengthen interpretative 
distortions of women’s lives and writings. Discussion tends to remain 
divided among the fields in which each takes place, blunting full recog- 
nition of just how shifting and suspicious the terms public/private have 
been. What I wish to do here is to assemble variant usages from a number 
of different disciplines, to investigate how their inconsistencies and out- 
right contradictions have distorted the understanding of women’s poetry, 
particularly in the nineteenth century where the discourse of the “separate 
spheres” remains a central ideological and interpretive paradigm. Against 
prevailing assumptions, I will argue that women in nineteenth-century 
America are “public” in fundamental ways—that is, specifically in repub- 
lican senses of the term as committed to the common good—and that 
this recognition is both supported by and vital to reading American 
women’s poetry. 

There is, first, the standard usage in women’s history and literature, 
where public and private designate the “separate spheres” that placed 
women in the home and men outside it, in what was called “the world.” 
Here, public/private means essentially domestic/nondomestic. In this 
case, private as domestic is regarded to mean a world that is limited, 
confined, enclosed, materiat—and female. 

This, however, is a meaning altogether distinct from the sense of “pri- 
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vacy” in what has been the dominant discourse, especially in political 
theory: the discourse of liberalism. In liberal discourse, private, far from 
meaning narrow, confined, limited, secondary, instead denotes the realm 
of autonomy, self-determination, rights, property—in C. P. McPherson’s 
phrase, “possessive individualism” (1962). This is profoundly inconsistent 
from the meaning of prévacy in the discourse of the separate spheres, 
especially when seen from the angle of gender. In the discourse of the 
spheres, privacy applies to women, as limitation, constraint, enclosure 
(although men may, in a quite different sense, also have a domestic life). 
In liberal discourse, privacy applies to men. Until changes took place in 
the nineteenth century, women were actually not private in the liberal 
sense. Far from being autonomous individuals themselves, women were 
instead subsumed into the privacy of men. They were in the domain that 
possessive individuals possess, part of the “private” realm of the “family” 
that men, as “heads of household,” commanded, and into whose privacy 
the “public” world, meaning the state, could not interfere. Women thus 
did not themselves have “privacy” and the rights to liberty, property, and 
self-government that this confers. In this sense, as Linda Kerber suggests, 
women were not “individuals” at all, did not command the basic 
rights—legal, political, economic—that constitute liberal individualism 
(1997). 

This failure to extend liberal privacy to women is one of the central 
feminist critiques of liberalism (Okin 1989; Pateman 1989). Even today, 
some feminists criticize not liberal individualism as such but its failure 
fully to grant to women the same status as liberal individuals that men 
enjoy. Women, it is argued, are not, but ought to be, accorded the same 
rights and privacy that autonomous men have. The failure of liberalism 
is thus the failure to be liberal enough, to extend to all, women and men 
alike, the protections, privileges, and self-determination that liberal in- 
dividuals enjoy. Women should be treated not as entailed in male privacy 
but as themselves private individuals. 

There is thus almost an incommensurate set of meanings with regard 
to “privacy”—it really can be called a catachresis—between liberal dis- 
course and the discourse of the separate spheres. But this is not the only 
case. Almost as striking an inconsistency subsists with regard to the mean- 
ings of public as well—something that emerges when yet another discourse 
is brought to bear—the discourse of the republican tradition(s). Here 
again, apparent similarity of terms disguises genuine differences, by which 
public and private are used not merely descriptively but normatively and 
ideologically—with the result of serious distortion. For although in the 
republican discourses privacy means something close to what it means in 
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the discourse of the separate spheres—a domestic world conceived as 
limited, narrow, material, and secondary, and that is consistently assigned 
to women (Arendt 1958, 29; Elshtain 1981, 14-16}this is not the case 
for the term pxblic, which has quite distinctive meanings. 

Public through the republican tradition(s) has a specific and positive 
content. It is essentially defined as devotion, commitment, and contribution 
, to the common good. In liberal discourses, privacy as sclf-ownership and 
self-determination is prior to, and the ground of, the public realm, which 
exists as a space ceded by autonomous individuals for their greater protection 
and prosperity. In an important sense, the private founds the public, since 
it is the consent among private, autonomous, propertied, and self-owning 
individuals that establishes a public sphere for their own better advancement 
and security and that constrains public life to these roles. In the republican 
tradition, however, the public realm has priority, as the ultimate end of 
human activity. This is the case despite the variety of distinct republican 
trends—classical, Renaissance, American, modern—that encompass signif- 
icant differences (Benhabib 1992). In all, the public realm is more than a 
realm ceded from private rights for their greater protection. Hannah Arendt 
thus describes the classical public realm as coming into being wherever 
citizens come together to negotiate, debate, acknowledge, and promote 
“what is communal,” where the citizen is “concerned with the world and 
the public welfare rather than with his own well being” (1954, 245). It is 
“a community of things which gathers men together and relates them to 
each other” (Arendt 1958, 24). J. G. A. Pocock similarly describes later 
civic republicanism as the view of a public life where “citizenship was a 
universal activity, the polis a universal community,” and as the view of “the 
individual as citizen, engaged in the universal activity of pursuing and dis- 
tributing the common good” (1975, 68).' In Jürgen Habermas’s discourse 
model of the public sphere, “a portion of the public sphere comes into 
being in every conversation in which private individuals assemble to form 
a public body . . . about matters of general interest” (1974). 

This usage again entails a startling reversal of the meaning of the terms 
public and private, first between the liberal discourse, where privacy has 
priority, and the republican traditions, which give priority to the public 
realm. As Joan Landes points out: “Liberals associate privacy with free- 
dom: they value the private sphere and defend the individual’s right to 
privacy against interference by other persons or the state. In contrast, 


1 Pocock notes tensions between this commitment to a common good and that of “the 
same individual engaged in the particular activity of pursuing and enjoying the goods he 
preferred” (1975, 68). 
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republicans . . . associate the public with freedom, or acting in concert 
with others on behalf of the common good” (1998, 2). There are, bow- 
ever, also striking implications and inconsistencies for the uses of private 
and public in the “historical” terminology of the separate spheres. In all 
the discourses—iberal, republican, and historical—women are tradition- 
ally assigned or subsumed into the “private” realm of domesticity, as the 
realm of necessity, restriction, and lack of freedom. However, if the mean- 
ing of “public” is taken in the republican sense, then it can be argued 
that it is women in nineteenth-century America who are, in effect, com- 
mitted to the public realm.” The areas of women’s involvement in the 
nineteenth century, their activities and their writings—including not least 
their poetry—reveal women to be pursuing and involved in the public 
good, devoted to and responsible for “public” affairs in the republican 
sense of concern for the common good—a public dimension denied and 
veiled by the variant uses of the terms. 

The discourse of the separate spheres took specific and stark shape in 
nineteenth-century America, in the contexts of industrialization, urbani- 
zation, and the many radical economic, demographic, and technological 
changes these brought. It was then, as the first city directories show, that 
the separation of home from work came about, with distinct listings for 
each; it was then that women (meaning middle-class women; working 
women always worked outside as well as inside the home, although they 
too are grouped under the ideology of the spheres) were relegated to the 
home as a self-enclosed domestic “circle” (Cott 1977).* This nineteenth- 
century usage, far from being only historians’ retrospective terms of anal- 
ysis, was widely adopted and embraced within the culture’s own dis- 
courses. Its imagery is, as Kerber shows (1988), essentially spatial: the 
“narrow circle of domestic life” de Tocqueville described in his extraor- 
dinary section on women in Democracy in America ([1835/1840] 1945, 
212) becomes writ large into an overarching geography. 

Spatial imagery, however, proves highly obfuscating. If we look not at 
the location of activities (although, as we shall see, even location proves a 
tendentious and ideological category) but at the activities themselves; not 
at where American women acted but at what they did (and do); if the 
criteria shift from spatial considerations to those of the nature of activities 
and above all their interests, their purposes, their values; then the activities 
of women prove not to be best described as private but instead as public—in 


2 Compare Mary Beth Norton’s more Iimited notion of the “informal public” as ın- 
volvement in community affairs (1996). 
* On the multiplicity of women’s communities, see, c.g., Hewitt 1990, 1-14. 
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the sense of the term in republican discourse, that is, as commitment to 
the common good. For, as historical work has increasingly uncovered, 
women were not simply at home, in the bosom (and servitude) of their 
“private” lives. On the contrary, nineteenth-century women were not only 
active but were the central actors and activists in a wide range of under- 
takings that only with contortion can be called “private.” These endeavors 
include education; religious mission; work with immigrants, with the poor, 
and with orphans; hospital work; sanitation; urban planning; opposition to 
Indian removal from their lands; prison reform; abolition; temperance work; 
moral reform; and women’s rights. Women were, that is, deeply and actively 
involved in America’s civic, urban, and community life and were so specif- 
ically in service to what can only be called the common good and the 
general interest. 

It is, of course, not to be denied and rather to be insisted on that the 
lives of women in the nineteenth century were highly restricted. Notably, 
women were barred from paid labor or, if they did work (as many did), 
from certain sorts of jobs and from control over what wages they earned. 
They were barred from economic self-determination of all kinds, including 
the right to own bank accounts and sign checks, to own and control 
personal property, to inheritance rights, and so forth. They were restricted 
in many legal senses, from acting in court as judge, lawyer, or even plaintiff 
from signing contracts; from suing. Their very citizenship status was 
murky, with a woman’s nationality often affected by the status of her 
husband’s (Salmon 1979; Kerber 1993, 1997; Norton 1996). Far from 
least, women were barred from official participation in electoral politics, 
either through holding office or by voting. Speaking in public to mixed 
company itself was condemned as “promiscuous.” This roster assuredly 
adds up to a severe curtailment of women’s access to or participation in 
“public” spaces and institutions. 

Yet despite these many constraints, women were, as more and more 
research makes clear, actively engaged in public affairs. Kerber (1980) and 
Norton (1980) have shown revolutionary women as participating in boy- 
cotts, economic management, and political debate. Throughout the nine- 
teenth century, religious activism led women to take public roles in church 
organization, institutions, and missions; and through church activities, 
as Mary Ryan (1975, 1981), Carl Degler (1980), Nancy Hewitt (1984), 
Carroll Smith-Rosenberg (1985), and others have vividly uncovered, to 
a great web of organizational activity for aiding the poor, the sick, im- 
migrants, and orphans. It was women, above all, who took on the tasks 


* Smith-Rosenberg 1971; Sicherman 1975; Ruether and Keller 1981; Andrews 1986. 
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only later shouldered by government, coping with the new urban boom 
in population, with new immigrants, new conditions of labor, and new 
challenges to health and sanitation. For these needs, sudden to nineteenth- 
century Arnerican cities, official or governmental programs had not yet 
been designed. It was women who organized, funded, and carried out 
these works. In addition, it was women who, granted access to higher 
education for the first time in history, themselves became the teachers of 
America’s educational system—a system that many of its founders con- 
ceived as devoted to the fostering of civic values among the citizenry. As 
Noah Webster observed, it was women who would “implant in the tender 
mind such sentiments of virtue, propriety, and dignity as are suited to the 
freedom of our governments” (1965, 45).° Education, in fact, both joins 
with and bridges the other great spheres of public activity for women in 
the nineteenth century, the civic and the religious. 

Yet, even as women’s public activism has been increasingly researched 
and documented, there remains a strong tendency to interpret and assim- 
ilate it according to the chart of gendered public/private ascriptions. The 
paradigm of female privacy continues its strong grip. Indeed, whatever 
women do, almost regardless of the nature of the activity, tends to be 
described as private. This is the case in the nineteenth century itself, when 
women justified both to themselves and others their activities not as a 
break from the “domestic sphere” but only as its “extension.” And it is 
indeed often the case that women were, in these extended activities, doing 
outside the home the sorts of things they did inside them. Inside the 
house they cared for children, and so they did outside, in schools and 
orphanages. Inside the house they cared for the sick and aged, and so 
they did outside, in hospitals and hospices. Inside the house they under- 
took religious instruction and devotion, and so they did outside the house, 
in churches and mission groups, and also in camp meetings and as preach- 
ers. Their roles, particularly as educators, were conceived under the rubric 
of Republican Motherhood, where, as Kerber has shown, devotion to 
America itself could be viewed as an extension of the role of the mother 
in forming future (male) American citizens (1980). The very access for 
women to higher education was justified as preparing women to prepare 
sons for fuller participation as citizens (although, as so often, conservative 
intentions ultimately failed to contain progressive outcomes). 

Domestic, however, is also applied to other activities—civic and indeed 
political—not so clearly continuous with home activity. In some of these, 
certain continuities may still be discerned. Abolition, where women made 


* For arguments over just how genuinely civic education was, sce Davidson 1986, 61-64. 
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up a large number of the activists, was also undertaken in the name of 
domestic values and hence has been grouped under its rubric. The assault 
on the integrity of the family, both black and white, the immorality of 
sexual practices under slavery, the breakup of black families for auction, 
all featured large in the abolitionist program as powerfully Christian and 
domestic arguments for the elimination of slavery. Similarly, temperance 
and the attack on prostitution by the moral reform movement were un- 
dertaken to protect the home from alcoholic violence and deprivation, to 
protect prostitutes from disease and exploitation, and wives and families 
from betrayal (Baker 1984). 

Via these continuities with women’s domestic experience, women’s 
activism was seen, by women activists themselves and by others, as ex- 
tensions of attitudes and activities from the home toward wider applica- 
tion. Part of the problem derives from the ambivalent structure of these 
female extensions. On the one hand, they allowed women to expand their 
arenas of activities. On the other hand, they did so only as long as these 
activities could remain within the accepted and acceptable definitions of 
womanly nature. Yes, women could do more things and go more places, 
but only as long as these actions and sites cohered with their traditional 
conceptions and self-conceptions. This balance has been variously argued 
as to whether conservative impulses outweighed progressive ones, restric- 
tions controlled opportunities, and concessions vitiated gains. On the one 
side, women’s worlds were expanded. On the other side, defining their 
activities in traditional terms ultimately limited their transformative power, 
with the fight for suffrage exemplary in its lack of success, exactly because 
it challenged rather than incorporated women’s traditional definition 
within the family. Only when undertaken in the name of the family, rather 
than on the basis of the right of a woman as an individual to her individual 
voice, was the vote finally obtained.° 

But even activities quite remote from domestic ones are regarded 
through the tendency—the almost magnetic pull—of interpreting 
women’s undertakings in terms of the private domain (a tendency reg- 
istered in this ambivalence itself and in the limitations it registers both 
practically and in how women thought of themselves and were thought 
of). Even “extension” activities were not focused in the homes of the 
women devoted to them. These, however, are still in some ways similar 
to the sorts of things women did at home. But others are not. For one 
thing, women circulated through public spaces (Stansell 1987, 1990; Ryan 


* On the battle for suffrage, see, c.g., Kraditor 1965; Elshtain 1974; DuBois 1978; 
Norton 1979; Degler 1980. 
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- 1990). More strikingly, women were directly involved, as historians such 
as Lori Ginzberg have documented, in political activities such as speech 
making, petition writing, fund-raising, lobbying, letter writing, demon- 
strations, marches—an impressive array of civic and democratic strategies 
(1990).” These are political activities by any standard, and not all were 
related only to “women’s” issues, except by strange distortion. Paula Baker 
(1984), for example, describes women’s involvements in employment ser- 
vices, libraries, water and sewage plans, and the establishment of city parks. 
Or again, Estelle Freedman describes a broader movement of women’s 
clubs for women journalists, for literary activities, as well as for a range 
of civic programs, not to mention for suffrage and women’s rights (1979; 
Matthews 1992, 159). 

To call such activism “domestic” is a strange contortion of language. 
What it does is presuppose a paradigm in which women are “domestic” 
and “private” and then distorts events to conform to this model—a saving 
of “domestic” appearances for the sake of the paradigm itself. Such a pull 
to the private can still be felt in current writing. Baker, even while un- 
covering women’s activism in relief societies and hospitals, schools and 
antislavery protest, moral reform and suffrage, urban planning and em- 
ployment, still refers to these activities through the language of domes- 
ticity, as “virtues exercised in the private sphere” or as “working from the 
private sphere” (1995, xiii-xvi). Even Ryan locates women’s social work 
in “secluded channels” of “the quieter female vistas of the church and 
family visits, and in their own private institutions” (1998, 213). As Sara 
Evans sums up, feminists still tend to analyze “private spheres” of women’s 
lives and to see women’s more visible activities only as “expressions of 
private concerns in public life” (1993, 120). 

Yet many women’s activities can only with strain be seen as continuous 
with domesticity. Moreover, even when women’s initiatives were “con- 
tinuous” with “domestic” activities, “privacy” still does not accurately 
describe them. What makes these undertakings “private”? Not location, 
as it turns out, since they were conducted in the streets, buildings, insti- 
tutions, and indeed the legislatures of cities. Nor can purpose, interest, 
commitment, or arena be called “private.” On the contrary, the activities 
of women stand out as determinedly public—public service, to the com- 
munity, for the sake of the shared interests and to the benefit of the 
community as a whole. It in fact begins to seem that neither geography 
nor the nature of the activities but only the fact that women are performing 


7 It is interesting to note thar these activities of letter writing, petitions, lobbying, cte. 
are the very heart of civic culture in Almond and Verba 1963. 
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them causes them to be described as private. Even in cases such as abo- 
lition, trade organization, and religious preaching, which are not prima 
facie “women’s” concerns, these activities continued to be called private 
only because—or rather, when—women were addressing them. Men in- 
volved in these activities were not considered “domestic.” The very dis- 
tinction of domestic/nondomestic as private/public emerges not as de- 
scriptive but proscriptive. It is not location but, the fact that women 
undertake these activities that causes them to be called “private.” Michelle 
Zimbalist Rosaldo’s groundbreaking insight into the sexual assignment of 
women to private spaces as the basis of female devaluation was in this 
sense too cheerful (1975; cf. 1980). The devaluation is not due to the 
privacy of women’s lives; women’s lives are devalued and therefore de- 
scribed as private. The very terms, one comes to feel, are gendered, and 
in this sense tautological. It is not simply that women do private things. 
It is that what women do is by definition private." 

And, conversely, we may posit that what men do, regardless of their 
actual engagements, is described as “public.” But if women were engaged 
in community activities, we may go on to ask: What world did men inhabit? 
What was the nature of their activities and interests? 


Public values, private Interests 
In the discourse of the separate spheres, men are of course assigned to 
the public sphere as tenaciously as women are assigned to the private one. 
The format is again basically geographic. Women are at home, men are 
not. But if, again, we discard the “geographic” definition of private and 
public, and, instead of allowing the “location” of activities to define them, 
we consider interests and aims, then women, as we have seen, by a re- 
publican definition of “public” in fact were largely engaged in “public 
affairs,” that is, those that pertain to the common good. Men, in contrast, 
were largely engaged in private ones. What they were pursuing were not 
community interests but what can best be described as private interests. 
This is not to deny that there were men engaged in public life. In the 
sense of holding office and of voting, only men were “public” during the 
nineteenth century (and before). In fact, however, very few men, then as 
now, were actual officeholders, as government in the nineteenth century 
was generally quite limited, with few men employed in it. If we look at 


* Linda Imray and Andrey Middicton interestingly argue that gender determines, rather 
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nineteenth-century civic life in the United States, one striking feature is 
the extreme smallness of the governmental bureaucracies and offices. As 
Theodore Lowi notes in “The Public Philosophy,” “Until astonishingly 
recent times American national government played a marginal role in the 
life of the nation. . . . In 1800 there was less than one-half a federal 
bureaucrat per 1,000 citizens, and by 1900 that ratio had climbed to 2.7. 
This compares with 7 per 1,000 in 1940, and 13 per 1,000 in 1962” 
(1969, 81). Even regarding electoral politics, there were periods when 
relatively few men actually voted (Baker 1984, 625-26), and one might 
question how far even those in political life were pursuing public rather 
than private ends. In any case, if the public life of men is intended to 
mean their active work in political organizations or public policy organs, 
then very few men were in fact engaged in public life. Instead, what most 
men were doing, were occupied with, then as now, was making a living. 
That is, most men were working, whether as laborers or owners, whether 
for wages or for profit, in the realm of private enterprise. 

At issue of course is how one assigns the sphere of economics: a floating 
and suspicious terrain through the various public/private allotments, fur- 
ther complicated by gendering (as, I would argue, religion also is). In the 
classical republican tradition, for example, economics is decidedly private. 
Indeed, it is the household, the oikos, as that private realm of necessity 
and material provision, that gives its very name to economics. As Arendt 
observes, this is the realm of necessity, of lack of freedom, private in the 
sense of privation: “To live an entirely private life means above all to be 
deprived of things essential to a truly human life” lived in relation to 
others in a common world (1958, 58). And of course, as Jean Bethke 
Elshtain elaborates, this was the sphere of women, who were enclosed in 
this private economy by nature, while men, although partaking in the 
oikos as material base and source of status, could also participate together 
in a public sphere beyond it (1981, 14-16). 

Thus, in the classical republican tradition, economy is designated 
private but is gendered female, as women’s limitation and confinement 
to material needs. In later republican tradition, in contrast, economy 
is gendered male. However, it remains private—and as such, suspicious 
in relation to a higher devotion to the public good, where it was feared 
that “the jarring interests of individuals, regarding themselves only, 
and indifferent to the welfare of others . . . would end in the ruin 
and subversion of the state” (Wood 1969, 68). In liberal discourses, 
the terms become even more shifty. There, the economy is gendered 
male, but its status is radically altered from the republican ones. In 
one sense, the economy is public, as the nondomestic space where 
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women are not allowed. But in another sense, economy is founda- 
tionally private. It is the very ground of the private rights and individual 
autonomy—the life, liberty, and property, in Locke’s terms—that pub- 
lic life, as the state, is bound to protect. Private rights, granted only 
to males, thus ground the possibility of participation in public spheres 
(even as a private sense of self grounds moral autonomy as religious 
or philosophical conscience). As Pateman (1989, 34) and Okin (1991, 
68) have explored, the economic realm thus shifts between public, as 
nondomestic, and private, as “civil society,” where autonomous men 
pursue private ends, in contradistinction against and protected from 
interference by the “public” state. 

But this configuration contrasts, again startlingly, with the place of 
economy in the discourse of the separate spheres, where it is exclusively 
public as against female privacy, even to the denial of female labor in the 
home. Economy is then “public” in its geographic rather than its sub- 
stantive meanings, as whatever falls outside the domestic sphere, while it 
remains “private” when posed against “public” state regulation. Frances 
Olsen has charted these vacillations. “Although the woman’s sphere has 
been described as ‘private’ and contrasted with the ‘public sphere of the 
marketplace and government,’ such a characterization can be misleading. 
There are two different dichotomies involved in this contrast: on the one 
hand, a dichotomy between the state, considered public, and civil society, 
considered private. Both the market and the family are thought of as part 
of ‘private’ civil society in opposition to the ‘public’ state. Calling both 
the marketplace and the state ‘public’ can thus confuse our thinking about 
the two dichotomies” (Olsen 1983, 1501). 

One begins to suspect that “public,” like “private,” does not simply 
mean what it says. Neither location (domestic or not) nor interest (private 
or not) stabilizes its usage. Instead, “public” seems to denote, first, gender, 
as male, and, second, power itself. In this sense political and public are 
not simply identical terms. While politics may be conducted in the public 
sphere—as the policy of the polis—what it registers above all is the power 
to effect that policy, whatever interests may be served. The liberal public 
sphere, as Marxists have long contested, can be deeply penetrated by 
private interests (Nicholson 1986). And, of course, power structures are 
not confined to the public sphere. This sense of the “political” as power 
is one of the meanings deployed in the slogan “the personal is political,” 
which declares among other things (the phrase is an intensely complex 
site of intersecting discourses and critiques) that power structures general 
to society operate no less in the so-called privacy of the family, which is 
“political” in this sense. 
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There are, of course, as Foucault has shown, many kinds of power, 
concentrated and diffused across societies in many ways. If, however, 
power is taken to mean decision making over public policy, then women 
have rarely wielded it. What becomes increasingly evident is that the dis- 
sociation of women from the “public sphere” is not due to the lack of 
women’s “public” activity but, rather, to their lack of this kind of power 
over political decisions and allocations. As Pateman puts it, the one area 
of social welfare from which women have been largely excluded is that of 
“legislation, policy-making, and higher-level administration” (1998, 243). 
To say that women’s activities are not “public” is then to say that they 
are not (1) macropowerful and (2) important and valued. The public 
nature of women’s community services is denied, not because these were 
indeed “private” and “domestic” but, first, because of women’s lack of 
power in decision making and, second, by the lack of value increasingly 
accorded to such contributive activities within American life. 

Here, in fact, questions of gender become inextricable from questions 
of the American polity itself. Strains between public and private interests 
were inherent in the founding republican values, in Athens, in England, 
and then in the United States. Writes Pocock: “There were tensions in 
conceptualizing the individual as citizen and member of this structure. On 
the one hand, it was his pursuit of particular goods as an individual that 
made him a citizen; on the other, it was only in his concern for and awareness 
of the common universal good that his citizenship could persist; and there 
was always the possibility of conflict between the two” (1975, 74). This 
conflict within republican ideology intensified, as Joyce Appleby shows, 
through Revolutionary America and into the nineteenth century, registered 
in the increasing displacement of the common good from American life 
(1984, 1992). What feminist theorists and historians have emphasized. is 
the gendering of this displacement. The increasing pursuit by women of 
communal interests coincides, in effect, with the decline in importance of 
these activities, with the divorce of power itself from the sorts of public 
services that women performed. Devotion, commitment, and service itself 
become associated with women and their sphere while the (private) male 
domain of economics, competition, and self-interest gained greater and 
greater centrality, importance, and value. Women’s sphere becomes a haven, 
a “moral” enclave as against the “immoral” male world of political power 
and economic competition, in Elshtain’s formulation (1974). Civic virtue 
itself, once the foundational republican value as “the willingness of citizens 
to engage actively in civic life and to sacrifice individual interests to the 
common good” becomes, as Ruth Bloch shows, the inheritance of women 
(1987, 38). 
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As feminized, civic values also come to be seen as private—confined to 
the home and to the women who inhabit it. But this in itself is a sign of 
their loss of central importance and of the emptying of civic values from 
the public sphere: it is a sign of feminization, not of privacy. Civic virtue 
as inherited by women is itself disinherited. As Rosemary Ruether observes, 
“Moral virtues were sentimentalized and privatized, so they ceased to have 
serious public power” (1973, 131). Or, in Bloch’s history, revolutionary 
civic virtue becomes a matter of “private, benevolence, personal manners, 
and female sexual propriety” (1987, 56) and “an extension of maternal 
virtue” (57). Privacy here first carries the liberal sense of losing public 
support and funding (although, in fact, large sums of money were raised 
involved) (Ryan 1998, 213). But it also records the devaluation itself of 
the activities of public concern that women took on. At work, in fact, is a 
strong rhetorical sleight of hand: the public activities of women are devalued 
to private matters, while the private pursuits of economic men are dubbed 
“public” because they take place outside the home. As Anne Douglas com- 
ments: “Many nineteenth-century Americans in the Northeast acted every 
day as if they believed that economic expansion, urbanization, and indus- 
trialization represented the greatest good. It is to their credit that they 
indirectly acknowledged that the pursuit of these ‘masculine’ goals meant 
damaging, perhaps losing, another good, one they increasingly included 
under the ‘feminine’ ideal. Yet the fact remains that their regret was cal- 
culated not to interfere with their actions” (1977, 12). At work here is less 
the feminization of American culture than the feminization of American 
communal life. Despite a continued rhetoric praising public values, Amer- 
icans became increasingly committed to private ones. The continued as- 
sociation of the male world of work with the “public” sphere effectively 
disguises the increasingly dominant value of private pursuit under the rhet- 
oric of public importance. Women’s doings, in contrast, become private, 
both as lacking in public power and as involvements of lesser value.. 

Disputes among feminists have arisen over assessing and interpreting 
this association of women with virtue, devotion, and commitment. For 
some feminists, the devaluation of these qualities has resulted in an im- 
poverishment of both the public world and the private one. Here a second 
critique of liberalism emerges: not, as before, on the grounds (only) of 
the failure to extend to women the right to be liberal individuals but, 
rather, as a critique of liberal individualism itself. The liberal notion of 
the individual is seen as problematic on several grounds. It is problematic 
in the way it ignores the sources of individuality itself in family and com- 
munity life—ignores the fact that people do not just spring up full grown 
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out of nowhere but come into the world as infants requiring care and 
then are shaped by the family and community into which they are born 
and in terms of which they grow.” And liberal individualism is problematic 
in the way it fails to address areas of common social concern and mutual 
responsibility—in its lack of a positive vision of a common public world.’® 
These feminist critiques of liberalism join with republican and commu- 
nitarian critiques, albeit with an added sense of how gender has played a 
central role in both constructing the liberal private sphere and in sustaining 
It. 

To other feminists, however, an emphasis on service and responsibility 
to and for others threatens to entrap women in stereotypes of femininity, 
assigning to women a fixed nature that confines them to traditional roles. 
These commitments are summed up as “maternal values” and criticized 
as stereotypically gendered and as continuing to undermine women’s au- 
tonomy and self-determination. The point, however, is not that women 
alone ought to sacrifice autonomy to the needs of others and certainly 
not that women essentially are, or must be, mothers.’ The mother here, 
as so often, is something of a straw woman. At issue is the value of the 
activities themselves and also, for all feminists, the issue of their gendering. 
But in what might broadly be called “civic” feminism, autonomy and self- 
determination are seen as partial values, derived in other values of rela- 
tionship and commitment, and requiring continued, one might say con- 
stant, exercise in order to uphold a common world of shared lives and 
interests. The work of responsibility, which the ideal of unadulterated 
autonomy would keep invisible even while depending on it, must be 
brought to light, named, and acknowledged for its full and necessary 
value—by men as well as women, to be shared by men as well as women. 
This is surely the implication of Carol Gilligan’s work, where an ethic of 
moral responsibility is urged alongside, rather than as subordinate to, an 
ethic of rights, and not only for women but equally for men.” Yet, even 
among those who wish to speak for the values that women have historically 
upheld and realized, there is a tendency to speak of them as “private 


?” This is a central point of Caro! Gilligan’s In « Different Veics (1993). See also Benhahib 
1992 and Friedman 1997. Communitarians also offer this critique of Hberahsm, although 
mainly without reference to its feminist sources and implications. See, in particular, Sandel 
1996. 

© Ths is Arendt’s critique in The Haman Condition (1958), and it ws also a commu- 
nitarian critique. A fermmist voice that points in this communitarian direction is Elshtain 
1998. 

n Mary G. Diets (1998) makes this antique of Elshtain. See also Stacey 1985. 

B See Susan Bordo’s defense of Gilligan (1998). 
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values” in a public devoid of them. To some extent this simply reflects 
liberal usage, where “public” means state funding and regulation, making 
“voluntary” activities “private” because they are neither supported nor 
regulated by the state. The usage, however, also implies a continuity with 
the “domestic” space of the separate spheres. 

Here, however, I will venture a still more radical proposal: that the 
activities of service, by their nature (rather than their geography or their 
funding) are public, not private, and that this is the case wherever they 
take place, including inside the home. It is not only outside the home 
that women undertake public responsibilities. They also undertake them 
inside the home. Inside the home women, too, are pursuing not private 
interests (as Charlotte Gilman writes: “In the home, who has any privacy?” 
(1910, 39]) but, rather, services—to children, to the sick, to the aged, 
and, of course, also to men and family—without which no community 
can even exist, without which society itself is not even possible. That is, 
women in these roles, inside the home as well as outside it, serve the 
common good and are devoted to the general interest. This recognition 
runs exactly counter to Hegel, who denounces women as nontranscen- 
dental, shrunken, lesser beings because of their confinement to the “fam- 
ily” a8 against a greater public investment (cf. Landes 1982). It is only 
too true that it is difficult for women in traditional family roles to achieve 
the independence and freedom of economic or cultural man, even as 
women’s work makes it possible for men to do so—which is, however, 
also to say that such “independence” is itself not really autonomous but, 
on the contrary, dependent on just such support. But this is exactly the 
point. The traditional lives of women, far from being “private,” are exactly 
public: devoted to others in the family and community. Calling them 
“private” is a way of keeping the essential and humane work that women 
have traditionally performed merely the problem of women, rather than 
recognizing it to be for the good of society and hence a general social 
responsibility—in whatever variety of institutions, regulations, or supports 
this might call for. Arguing, as I certainly would, that a fair distribution 
of both supportive and independent activities among men and women 
should be instituted still requires first recognizing the value and priority 
of civic and community service, whether in the home or outside it—that 
it exists, that it is being performed invisibly, that it is necessary. 

This recognition of the value of women’s service and responsibility is 
not meant to define the essence of womanhood as natural to women alone 
nor to urge that women alone be responsible for these tasks rather than 
sharing them equally with men. It is, rather, to insist that this work of 
women be recognized and that its value be recognized. It is to rescue 
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women’s contribution first, from invisibility, the invisibility that (conven- 
iently) blocks from awareness the very existence of these labors and the 
necessary work they perform. Without such recognition, without bringing 
this work from the “privacy” that keeps it hidden from view to full visibility, 
the work of women remains unacknowledged, unaddressed, and unvalued. 
This would be a step not toward regendering the work of responsibility 
but toward reaffirming core values of community service and cvic com- 
mitment—of which child rearing is surely an important example. But nor 
would this necessarily betray the individuality and the rights that women 
have also striven to achieve. What may be called civic feminism should 
not be seen in stark opposition to liberal feminism. The two are, rather, 
in dialectical relation with each other, both necessary as correctives and 
completions of each other, such that women and men each act as indi- 
viduals who live in communities, as contexts that mutually require and 
support each other."* Civic feminism would specifically affirm the values 
of public service, community commitment, social relationships, and the 
general good that women have traditionally supported and undertaken, 
and affirm that, indeed, it is women who have performed this work and 
embodied these common values. And it would demand, first, the rec- 
ognition of this contribution; second, the importance of these values; and 
finally, the reaffirmation and recommitment to these values in the common 
lives of both men and women, shared equally by both, toward the common 
good of both. 


The spheres of poetry 

The interpretation of women’s literature, and particularly women’s poctry, 
was long under the shadow of the separate spheres. For prose, this circle 
of privacy has been increasingly punctured, with more and more attention 
given to the public dimensions of women’s writing. This has first involved 
a reevaluation of the fact of publication itsel& an emergence into print 
that was enormously consequential, not only in publicizing women’s 
words beyond the home but in bringing, through print, public experience 
into the home. Here, however, “public” often has meant publication itself, 
the bringing to view, through print, of the private lives of women in the 
domestic sphere—“private woman” made visible on the “public stage” of 
print (Kelley 1984). Further research has pressed more directly into a 
public world. The “sentimental” novel has been rightly and powerfully 


4% Jones 1990 reimagines an alternative public Infe that would recognize and incorporate 
the values of feminism. 
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linked to its influence on public policy (Tompkins 1985). The importance 
of education both in civic and in literary terms has been underscored and 
examined as initiating women into public involvement (Sklar 1979; Kerber 
1980; Norton 1980). The fictional representation of women’s voices as 
cultural constructions and also more direct analysis of civic rhetoric in 
writings by women have contested and complicated the literary separation 
of spheres (Eldred and Mortensen 1998). 

Women’s poetry, however, has with some exceptions largely remained a 
literature of the separate spheres. Feminist literary criticism has done much 
to uncover and examine the obstacles and their effects encountered by 
emergent women pocts: the difficulty of entering into and finding place in 
a male literary tradition, of countering reductive representations of women 
within it, of commanding a muse, of confined experience and senses of the 
self, and hence the difficulty of fashioning a poetic self or “subjectivity” to 
ground the creative power and personal authority necessary to becoming 
a poet at all. While importantly tracing the emergence of women’s poetry 
despite, and in response to, these constraints, the result, from Rufus Gris- 
wold to recent critical discussion, has been an assumption that women’s 
poetry is essentially domestic, private, and of limited scope—even as it fails 
to achieve a true subjectivity necessary to great lyric. Women, that is, are 
seen as both too private and not private enough—where, again, variant 
senses of privacy confound each other, with domestic enclosure (too private) 
confused. with liberal-individualist autonomy (not private enough). The po- 
etry, in fact, bas been interpreted as being about just this self-defeating 


M Among the works examining the constraints and challenges to women poets are Os- 
triker 1986, which explores the “painful tension between aspiration and seif-cffacement” in 
women’s poetry (10); Gilbert and Gubar 1979, which argues that “for all literary artists, of 
course, self-definition necessarily precedes sclf-aseertion. the creative ‘I AM’ cannot be uttered 
if the ‘T knows not what it ıs. But for the female artist the essential process of self-definition 
is complicated by all those patriarchal definitions that intervene between herself and herself” 
(17); Homans 1980: “Without subjectivity, women are incapable of self-representation, the 
fundamental of masculine creativity” (17), but women have “difficulty in creating a central 
sense of self in poetry” (36). Suzanne Juhasz explores this “double bind” of women’s writing, 
where “women lack that sense of self” of male poets (1976, 1-2). Walker 1982 defines the 
tradition of women’s poetry as “ambivalent, personal, passionate lyrics claiming some special 
wisdom derived from female experience” (x1), and “lacking authority in this culture, American 
women poets have still spoken, but they have spoken obliquely, sometimes in cramped forms, 
and often without the confidence to range widely” (xiii). Compere Diehl! 1990: “Emerson’s 
faith in the scifs ability . . . presents difficulties not easily overcome by poets of lesser 
confidence or by those who lack support of a tradition. . . . Women poets experience the 
burden of these difficulties in ways that ber their free access to the Sublime” (1) 
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predicament: women’s lack of but need for a strong selfhood to dare, and 
to achieve, poetic self-expression.’ - 

But this is a very partial account of American women’s poetry—as much 
derived in the paradigm of privacy as evidence for it. A review of the poetic 
work by nincteenth-century women proves it neither to be concerned 
mainly with domestic worlds nor to present only a failed attainment of 
individualist-autonomous definitions of the self. Instead, the poetry—like 
the women’s lives it represents and, indeed, many activities of the poets 
themselves—resolutely and specifically addresses public concerns: a public 
involvement that in turn informs senses of the self and representations of 
the poct’s role. Not only does women’s poetry have a historical dimension, 
as Nina Baym has insisted (although she has focused mainly on prose 
[1995; cf. her 1992 discussion of Lydia Sigourney; Gray 1997]). The 
poems directly and specifically engage public issues and concerns. Indeed, 
they offer what amounts to a contemporary analysis of transformations 
taking place in nineteenth-century America and of the conflicts of values 
and commitments this charted: the increasing split between self-interest 
and other commitments, the separation between private selves and public 
values. They negotiate and reflect the very definitions of the self, of in- 
dividual identity within American society and culture, as this was taking 
complex shape through the century. This public, communal involvement 
of women deeply informs women’s very notion of the role of the poet 
and of poetry itself in ways that importantly distinguish women’s self- 
representation from that of a crude Emersonian model of the poet as self- 
reliant.’* Nineteenth-century women poets do in some sense present vul- 
nerable and hesitant selves wary of self-assertion, selves that express 
women’s subordinate social status. But this modest self-representation also 
positively registers and speaks for a sense of selfhood defined, not merely 
self-referentially but as inscribed in community, a positive definition of 
self as taking shape in relation to community and through responsibilities 
within it. What women poets characteristically project is an enmeshed and 
situated identity, not as a failure of autonomy but as an assertion of the 
way the self derives in multiple relationships and develops in responsibility 
to them. 


I Men poets, even when quite sentimental, are (when not simply neglected) at least 
accorded subjectivity; their public writings are recognized as such. Men pocts have remained, 
in any case, in circulation through anthologies, editions, and literary historics, as women 
pocts have not. 

1$ Ror complications in Emerson’s model of the individual, see Cavell 1990; and Ber- 
covitch 1993. 
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It is impossible to offer here any general survey, but Griswold’s land- 
mark 1848 anthology of Female Writers in America ((1848] 1853) can 
serve as a convenient window into the world of nineteenth-century 
women’s poetry. Griswold introduced his collection with the caveat that 
the poems included represent “only the exuberance of personal feelings 
unemployed,” but he nevertheless includes in most entries poems of public 
reflection and address: on American history, American landscape, Amer- 
ican values, on commitment to them, threats against them, their defense. 
Eliza Townsend’s “An Occasional Ode,” for example, is a history of free- 
dom, traced from the old world to the new in “faith and liberty and laws.” 
“Liberty has found a Pisgah height”. . . “Freedom is written in the stars,” 
Sarah J. Hale—the powerful editor of Godey’s Lady’s Magazine, noted for 
its influential gender constructions—writes in “The Mississippi.” Hale 
presents the Mississippi as gathering all the waters of the world “to swell 
the strength of Freedom’s tide” and as a “Grand type” of “how Freedom 
lifts the citizen / Above the subject masses of the world” (59). Mary 
Hewitt dismisses “household songs” for a “heroic lay” to teach those 
“who idly set at naught / the sacred boon in suffering one” of the “nation 
of the free” (156). Margaret Puller’s entry opens with “Governor Everrett 
Receiving the Indian Chiefs,” where she boldly challenges: “Has Art found 
out a richer theme / More dark a shadow, or more soft a gleam, / Than 
fall upon the scene, sketched carelessly, / In the newspaper column of 
today” (251). Lydia Sigourney’s “The Pilgrim Fathers” (94) celebrates 
“men of hoary hair, Maidens of fearless heart” called, like Abrabam, to 
the promise of their future American seed. But at the end the poem warns 
lest “Mammon cling / Too close around your heart, or wealth beget / 
That bloated luxury which eats the core / From manly virtue, or the 
tempting world / Make faint the Christian purpose in your soul” (95). 
Here republican rhetoric is brandished against the luxury and self-interest 
that will betray the common venture. Her poem “Indian Names” (99) 
speaks for the dignity and claims of a people being dispossessed even as 
she wrote—a cause in which she, like Helen Hunt Jackson, was politically 
(if fruitlessly) active. 

Among the major minor poets—Lydia Sigourney, Frances Harper, Julia 
Ward Howe, Helen Hunt Jackson, Emma Lazarus, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
and, most assertively and self-consciously, Charlotte Gilman—public ad- 
dress makes up a large part of their work and also their strongest poetry. 
It is in fact quite striking that the only poems by nineteenth-century 
American women to have remained in circulation were public ones: Julia 
Ward Howe’s “Battle Hymn” and Emma Lazarus’s Statue of Liberty 
poem, bidding Europe to “Send me your tired, your poor” in an over- 
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arching figure for American (female) community.” Both of these women’s 
careers chart movement from private sentiment to public address; most 
of the women poets of the century similarly combine private meditations 
(although even these often have a public dimension, reflecting on the 
common life of women) with poems of public intention. 

This poetry is valuable as representations of women’s lives, but it also 
raises aesthetic issues that need not be merely dismissed. Much of this 
women’s poctry is no worse than minor male poetry that remained con- 
tinuously in circulation—anthologized, reprinted, and included in literary 
histories. While the poetry often does not offer self-reflective language 
and self-conscious forms (as also most male poetry does not), what it does 
do powerfully is re-present, expose, and manipulate the rhetorics of its 
surrounding culture, bringing them into view and to self-consciousness. 
Indeed, it can be argued that the notion of the self-reflecting and enclosed 
art object only arose at the end of the century and was itself a product 
of historical and cultural processes (Wolosky 1999). In the nineteenth 
century, poetry directly participated in cultural and political discourses, 
and it offered an important avenue for women to address issues and events 
of central cultural importance—a role, it can be argued, that poetry has 
never simply abandoned, in any case. At its best, this is a poetry of rhe- 
torical reflection, capturing and structuring the languages and rhetorical 
patterns around it. Often these rhetorics appear as gendered voices, in- 
terestingly posed against cach other, as figures for those cultural values 
each is shown to represent in its increasing alienation or disturbance. The 
topics are often those of women’s activism: slavery, poverty, prostitution, 
justice, republican virtues, and the values of relationship and community 
as against private, economic interests. There is a pressing sense of a double 
standard—itself a recurrent image in the sexual sense, but also as a broad 
figure of America’s bifurcating worlds and conflicting values. 

Frances Harper (1825-1911), for example, wrote poetry almost en- 
tirely of public concern. Born a free black in Baltimore, Harper was active 
in the underground railroad, abolition, education, and women’s suffrage 
(Foster 1990). Her books of poetry, of which more than fifty thousand 
copies were sold, contain many antislavery poems in the “sentimental”- 
activist mode of appeal to moral and religious conscience——where senti- 
ment itself is a political claim, granting to slaves the human attachment 
that slave institutions deny. There are, as well, poems on the double sexual 
standard, narrative poems on fugitive slaves, on racial injustice in the South 
both before and after the war, on temperance, and on education. She is 


Y For fuller discussan, see Wolosky forthcomung. 
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an early writer of black dialect and dramatic monologue, with a set of 
poems spoken through the voice of an old freedwoman, Aunt Chloe. 
These poems tend toward popular forms, whose straightforward language 
and syntax and regular metric and rhyme serve the purposes of address, 
appeal, exhortation, and rebuke. Her art, that is, is an art of public com- 
munication, and, to these purposes, her command of rhetoric is far from 
artless. “Bury Me in a Free Land” can serve as one example: 


Make me a grave where’er you will, 

In a lowly plain, or a lofty hill, 

Make it among earth’s humblest graves 
But not in a land where men are slaves. 


I could not rest if around my grave 

I heard the steps of a trembling slave: 

His shadow above my silent tomb 

Would make it a place of fearful gloom... 


I ask no monument, proud and high 

To arrest the gaze of the passers-by; 

All that my yearning spirit craves, 

Is bury me not in a land of slaves. (Harper [1864] 1988, 93) 


This poem contests and inverts America’s claim to be the land of the 
free, as the already popular “Star Spangled Banner” of 1812 had put it, 
substituting “grave” and “slave” for “home of the brave” in its rhyme 
scheme. The poem as a whole pursues a structure of inversion. The land 
of the free becomes the dead world of slavery, while only death offers a 
freedom, haunted by slaves still alive. As to the (female) poet, she on the 
one hand claims for herself the authority of a prophetic voice, denouncing 
America’s self-betrayal in its own language of proclaimed freedom. On 
the other hand, she effaces herself, asking for “earth’s humblest graves” 
with “no monument, proud and high.” The two images may join together 
in an oblique reference to Moses, himself buried on a “lofty hill” with 
“no monument.” Within the poem’s genderings, the modesty of Harper’s 
request and her self-effacement suggest traditional femininity. But the 
poet, although she does not assert herself, is assertive, speaking with what 
might be called a republican authority to an American community she 
would summon to be true to its own principles. 

Among many other public texts there are a number of poems where 
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gendered rhetorics are explicitly dramatized in strange, crossed, missed 
exchanges, as men and women speak (and mutually misunderstand) a 
language of values different and alien from the other. Julia Ward Howe 
(1819-1910), in a poem called “Save the Old South,” charts a mas- 
culine as against a feminine America, associating men with consuming 
ambition while women are, as typically, associated with patience and 
love. But the love is commanding and its venue is the political “councils 
of the land”: 


Manhood in its zeal and haste 
Leaves cruel overthrow and waste 
Upon its pathway, roughly traced. 


Then woman comes with patient hand, 
With loving heart of high command, 
To save the councils of the land. (Howe 1898) 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox (1850-1919) is described as giving carly expres- 
sion to “women’s passions” but going on to live a quite conventional, 
respectable life and urging women “to glorify rather than denigrate the 
role of wife” (Walker 1992, 342; cf. Gray 1997, 222). In fact, she 
devoted much poetry to social satire and critique. While it is true her 
first volume, Poems of Passion, caused some scandal because of its overt 
sexuality (having been first rejected for publication, it then sold sixty 
thousand copies), it was followed by (among others) volumes called 
Poems of Power, Poems of Problems, and Poems of Progress, containing 
much political and social commentary. Her poetry often reaffirms the 
values of women’s devotion but does so as a criticism against the loss 
of such values by both women and men who pursue lives only of crass 
materialism and self-falfillment. Alongside poems denouncing the fash- 
ionable domestic world as a trap for women are those critical of a con- 
temporary America that has become remote from the founder’s devo- 
tion to liberty and conscience (as, ¢.g., “The Pilgrim Fathers” in Poems 
of Reflection). One poem of progress, “A Holiday,” dramatizes a (failed) 
conversation between a husband whose economic ambition and focus 
on consumption make it impossible for him to even understand what 
his wife is saying to him: “I’ve housed and gowned her like a very 
queen, / Yet there she goes with discontented mien.” Another poem, 
“The Cost,” traces the course of a woman who, anguished by her re- 
striction to the role of mother and wife, decides to go forward into the 
man’s world of ambition and success: 
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She wept no more. By new ambition stirred 
Her ways led out, to regions strange and vast. 
Men stood aside and watched, dismayed, aghast, 
And all the world demurred 

Misjudged her and demurred. 


Still on and up, from sphere to widening sphere, 
Till thorny paths bloomed with the rose of fame. 
Who once demurred, now followed with acclaim: 
The hiss died in the cheer— 

The loud applauding cheer. 


She stood triumphant in that radiant hour, 

Man’s mental equal, and competitor 

But ah! The cost! From out the heart of her 

Had gone love’s motive power— 

Love’s all-compelling power. (Wilcox 1909, 23, 58) 


Still very much couched in the language of the spheres, the poem in 
one sense adopts its terms, granting to women the power of “love.” But 
the poem nevertheless critiques both the confinement of women only to 
a sphere of personal relationship and the male sphere of ambition as one 
that eliminates relationships entirely and is exclusively self-centered. The 
poem strongly denounces this separation by value and gender, going on 
to say that through it God “marred His own great plan.” The “cost” of 
economic devotion is as great, and as damaging, as the “cost” of exclusion 
from individual pursuits—two kinds of privacy that each mark failure and 
lack. In contrast to both, the poem rebukes God to “fuse the molten 
splendor of [man’s] mind / with that sixth sense He gave to womankind.” 

The most self-conscious and committed nineteenth-century woman 
political /public poet is Charlotte Perkins Gilman (1860-1935). Active as 
a feminist, she insisted that suffrage alone would not be able to accomplish 
true gender equality, which instead would require radical changes in social 
and economic arrangements. While also embracing the tenets of liberalism 
in its assertion of individual rights and the necessity of extending these 
to women as to men, Gilman’s main political commitment was to a civic 
activity encompassing both genders and placing for both public interests 
before private ones. Widely known in her lifetime, Gilman’s poetry, like 
her prose and fiction, lectures and journalism, is a form of polemics. Her 
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poem “Nationalism” (after Bellamy’s reform movement) goes directly to 
the point: 


The nation is a unit. That which makes 

You an American of our to-day 

Requires the nation and its history, 

Requires the sum of all our citizens, 

Requires the product of our common toil, 

Requires the freedom of our common laws, 

The common heart of our humanity. . . 

Our liberty belongs to each of us; 

The nation guarantees it; in return, 

We serve the nation, serving so ourselves. (Gilman [1898] 1974, 7) 


This is rather programmatic, and, in the end, the aesthetic flaw of much 
women’s poetry of this period is not its too great private focus but, rather, 
its exaggerated didacticism, in continuity with women’s commitment to 
education and its social responsibility. Gilman, however, can be more 
poetically interesting when her texts represent and dramatize rhetorical 
strands within a highly gendered American conversation. “Homes,” her 
sestina, is such a rhetorical feat. In it, the private sphere itself comes to 
speech, making its claims in ways that expose, puncture, and defeat their 
own premises: 


We are the smiling comfortable homes 
With happy families enthroned therein. . . 


And are we not the woman’s perfect world, 
Prescribed by nature and ordained of God, 
Beyond which she can have no right desires, 
No need for service other than in homes? 
For doth she not bring up her young therein? 
And is not rearing young the end of life? 


And man? What other need hath he in life 

Than to go forth and labor in the world, 

And struggle sore with other men therein? 

Not to serve other men, nor yet his God, 

But to maintain these comfortable homes,— 

The end of all a normal man’s desire. (Gilman [1898] 1974, 197) 
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Adopting the dominant rhetoric around the author, the poem de- 
nounces it by exposing its full terms and viewpoints—with the sestina 
form itself, as a repetition of key words, enacting just this rhetorical per- 
formance and examination. The poem deplores woman’s “service” as con- 
fined to her house, when it ought instead to be, as Gilman writes in The 
Home (her full-length polemic on this topic), directed “toward a wider, 
keener civic consciousness; a purer public service” (1910, 11). Gilman 
presciently imagined, in The Home and in her utopian novels, a home 
design where cooking, laundry, and the heavy labor of housekeeping 
would be professionalized, freeing the woman to work “to the full capacity 
of one’s powers, [which] is necessary for human development,” and which 
“adds to the world’s wealth, increases everyone’s share.” In this poem, 
she in fact protests both forms of privacy, the domestic and the economic, 
when they are fetishized and made absolute values. Instead, her position 
combines and affirms a dialectic of both the liberal and the civic, insisting 
that women, like men, must “claim the right of every individual soul to 
its own path in life, its own true line of work and growth” (261) as well 
as their “claim to the duty of every individual soul to give to its all- 
providing society some definite service in return” (268). 

These poems belong more to literary history than to monumental art. 
But this is to say—as is the case with minor male poets also—that they 
reveal the conditions, in both language and history, that shaped the aesthetic 
and cultural experience of their period. This poetry, for example, becomes 
a vital context for interpreting the high art of Emily Dickinson, not only 
in terms of women’s domestic confinement, as has been mainly emphasized, 
but also in terms of women’s distinctive voices in critique against the fan- 
tasies of autonomy and self-reliance increasingly commensurate with Amer- 
ican identity itself—models of identity that Dickinson’s work at once deploys 
and disrupts (Wolosky 1984). As rhetorical reflections and representations, 
women’s civic poetry helps to explode the fiction that women—in their 
lives and their writing—have been buried in private concerns remote from, 
and less valuable than, larger social interests. It is a poetry that reflects and 
is shaped by the social and communal, which is to say public commitments 
that pervasively characterize many nineteenth-century women’s lives. And 
it offers a poetic self-representation deeply continuous with the situated 
selfhood of nineteenth-century women, recognizing the sources of the self 
to be in community and history. In this, it provides both a countermodel 
and a critique of the possessive individualism increasingly dominant in Amer- 
ican society and of the loss of civic life to private interests. Civic feminism 
ultimately serves as an important corrective to the discourse of the separate 
spheres as a framework for interpreting nineteenth-century women’s poetry. 
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At the same time, nineteenth-century American women’s poetry offers both 
antecedents and models for civic feminism that, while refusing to sacrifice 
the female self, recognize women as acting—and speaking—for the common 
interests and responsibilities without which the self neither survives, nor 
flourishes, nor even exists. 
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Leigh Gilmore 


Jurisdictions: | Rigoberta Menchú, The Kiss, and 
Scandalous Self-Representation In the Age of Memolr and 
Trauma 


t the height of the memoir boom in the late 1990s, two autobio- 
graphical texts by women were caught up in scandals animated by 
cultural anxieties related to the gendered subject’s experience of, 
construction in, and potential remaking through traumatic experience. In 
1997, novelist Kathryn Harrison published The Kis, a memoir about her 
experience of father-daughter incest that began when she was twenty years 
old. Reviewers accused her of marketing incest for profit and fame, ex- 
posing her own children to an inappropriate story, and subjecting her 
family members (who are unnamed in the memoir) to unsought scrutiny. 
Unlike reviewers who accepted the factuality of Harrison’s incest account, 
one critic faulted her for writing a memoir too aesthetically successful to 
stand as a believable index of injury. In 1998, Nobel Peace Prize recipient 
Rigoberta Menchú was accused of propagandistic distortion and outright 
lying in I, Rigoberta Menchú ([1983] 1984), her celebrated testimonio. 
Both scandals tested the limits of self-representational writing by women 
to offer nonlegal testimony in a public sphere marked by legalistic defi- 
nitions of truth telling, evidence, harm, and redress. Neither Menchú nor 
Harrison sought legal arenas in which to tell their stories; instead, both 
turned to self-representational forms outside the legal system in order to 
articulate the complexities of truth and justice in the context of gender 
and trauma. 
This essay seeks to elaborate autobiographical self-representation (here, 
in the forms of memoir and testimonio) as a jurisdiction, or forum of judg- 
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ment.’ Both the text itself and the public sphere it enters can be understood 
as jurisdictions; indeed, thinking of the public sphere in this way elucidates 
the mechanisms of judgment that pervade it, the contest of authorities that 
can arise around oppositional texts, and the levering forward of ethics, truth 
telling, and scandal as the language through which such extrajudicial “trials” 
unfold. Thinking of autobiographical self-representation as a jurisdiction 
helps to clarify the kind of agency such a text can claim and the quasi-legal 
authority it possesses. Jurisdictional conflicts over how to represent trauma 
and gender, and who may do so and with what limits, may occur whenever 
personal accounts are introduced into the public sphere, but particularly 
when those accounts concern the relation between individual injury and 
collective politics and make a claim for the representativeness of one person’s 
experience of, or perspective on, violence.” Insofar as an individual who 
speaks of injury emerges as the subject of an autobiographical practice, and 
insofar as that subject makes a claim on public attention through the dis- 
semination of that practice, a juridical project is immediately enjoined. Both 
subject to a jurisdiction and engaged in an act of critical articulation, memoir 
and festimonso themselves offer a forum of judgment in which the subject 
may achieve a control over her story that she would not hold in court. I 
use Michel Foucault’s (2000) notion of the juridical here (involving the 
whole discursive arsenal of law, judgment, punishment, and the “regimes 
of truth”) to lift my discussion of particular scandals to a useful level of 
generality with the effect of making them appear both more historically 
specific and less isolated or aberrant in their functioning. Legal protocols 
that seek to contain antagonists, evidence, and outcomes within territorially 
defined jurisdictions do not strictly apply to testimonial speech or its re- 


1 I take “forum of judgment” as my definition of jurisdiction from Peter Goodrich (1996, 
1) I use semesr to refer to autobiographical texts that make a claim to historical accuracy 
and constrain therr focus to a particular set of events, duration of time, relationship of interest, 
oc some other specifiable focus within the broader purview of the genre of autoblography. 
Memvoir’s typical evidence is memory, though it may incorporate more documentary ma- 
terials. I use testimonis to refer to testimonial literature that offers first-person accounts of 
historical and political struggle in which it is not the sovereign subject of universalism but 
the resistant subject who speaks. For this usage, I draw on Kaplan 1992 and Bevericy 1993. 

2 Jurgen Habermas descnbed the public sphere as “a domain of our social life in which 
such a thing as public opinion can be formed. Access to the public sphere is open in principle 
to all citizens. A portion of the public sphere is constituted ın every conversation in which 
private persons come together to form a public” (1989, 231). Critiques of Habermas’s 
definition of the public sphere that examine the ambiguities of intimacy and privacy, often 
under the rubric of “publics” or “counterpublics,” have deepened and historicized more 
fally the complexities thar attend any use oc enactment of “pubhc” and “private.” See, e-g., 
Berlant 2000 and McAfee 2000. 
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ception; however, an examination of scandals within the public sphere will 
reveal the jurisdictional questions governing the notoriously unstable spaces 
referred to as “public” and “private”: Who did what to whom where? and 
Who has the authority to judge what it means? 

Conceptual issues in jurisdiction are indissoluble from jurisdiction’s 
materiality and territoriality. Although we typically think of jurisdiction in 
terms of territory and the hold it has on the movements of persons and 
objects, we must also recognize its representational power. That is, a 
jurisdiction is a physical boundary as well as a rhetorical and discursive 
entity. When in Uncle Toms Cabin (Stowe [1852] 1981) Eliza races bare- 
foot across ice floes on the Ohio River to escape slavery, the north toward 
which she flees represents both a boundaried place and the ideal of free- 
dom. To cross a physical line is to achieve an altered status. When in 
Beloved (Morrison 1987), Schoolteacher and the slave catchers violate the 
jurisdictional integrity voided by the 1850 Fugitive Slave Act, the terror 
brought about by their transgression arises not only from the very real 
harm they mean to do to Sethe and her children but also from the violence 
done to the ideal of freedom previously represented by a territorial marker. 
The notion of jurisdiction may prove especially relevant to recent critical 
interest in boundaries and movement because it connects the legacy of 
cartography and place to the ongoing histories of status and identity re- 
lated to carving the world into competing local and universal jurisdictions. 
In other words, the concept of jurisdiction may illuminate not only the 
relations among nation-states or subnational territories but also the rhe- 
torical strategies around self-representation, identity, and authority that 
circulate therein. 

Jurisdictions are perhaps most obviously territorial entities, but their 
borders are often in question (Ford 1999). The work of jurisdiction is to 
make meaningful the practices and modes of judgment in a particular 
context. Jurisdictions are forms and representations of legitimacy that 
confer status and identity on persons and acts. Some have suggested that 
because individuals can move among jurisdictions, jurisdictional identity 
resembles a voluntary contract. However, the hold jurisdiction has on a 
person produces something much less flexible and geographically mutable, 
something more akin to status and identity. Citizens of Germany, for 
example, who travel to Thailand and have sex there with minors are subject 
to German law restricting such contact. The territory Germany, in this 
example, is trumped by the identity of citizen conferred within that ju- 
risdiction, such that jurisdiction exceeds its geographical boundaries to 
become a property of persons. On this point Richard Ford notes, “Ju- 
risdictions define the identity of the people that occupy them” (1999, 
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843). Again, think of the 1850 Fugitive Slave Act in this context, and it 
becomes clear that the act was a way to extend jurisdictional reach beyond 
territory, to claim, in effect, that a slave was always a slave even in a 
jurisdiction in which slavery had been abolished. Less maps themselves in 
any simple way, then, jurisdictions map us. 

Recent scandals at the borders of public and private involving the au- 
thenticity and reliability of testimony given by children, or by adults about 
childhood experiences of victimization, illustrate some of the conceptual 
dimensions of jurisdiction I explore here. Such cases challenge our ability 
to make sense of their claims of injury and violence: they constitute chal- 
lenges to intelligibility, to the cultural practices, legal mechanisms, intimate 
relations, and modes of knowing through which we understand human 
agency and violence. Violence that occurs within kinship relations (families 
as well as affinitive communities, or socially or politically constituted 
groups) constitutes less a special case than a particular mode of crisis. 
Interpretive crises around the category of childhood involving memory 
and injury play out Jacqueline Rose’s (1984) claim that childhood is a 
screen onto which adults project fantasies about innocence and coherence 
that help them manage anxieties about the ambiguities of sexuality and 
language. Adult fantasies of childhood innocence go hand in hand with 
fantasies of the child’s violation such that, in Rose’s view, the child is 
always an amalgam of victimization and seduction, simultancously pure, 
endangered, seductive, and violated. I would add that this formation 
around the child is especially apt to penetrate judgments about adults who 
describe childhood experiences, as well as forms of violence to which 
children are particularly susceptible (such as incest) at whatever age such 
violence is experienced. 

One effect of this psychic conflict is the production of an escalating 
scale of innocence in which virtually no one can be innocent enough if 
trauma is involved. If we agree with Drucilla Cornell that the law is 
“contaminated” (Cheah and Grosz 1998), despite its rhetorical construc- 
tion as impartial and just, and that the same may be said for judgment in 
the public sphere, then how can we expect the claims of those who have 
experienced and seek to represent trauma to remain pure either when they 
speak to the law in its language or to other audiences possessing juris- 
dictional energies? Those who seck to represent trauma often say they feel 
compromised by or implicated in the degradation of the experience; few 
feel confident that anything like purity or innocence will emerge through 
trauma’s representation and reception. If we insist against all reasonable 
qualification that although the law is contaminated, testimony is partial 
and understanding is flawed, all victims of trauma must nonetheless possess 
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the innocence of one who has not yet lived in this messy world, then we 
will have brought standards to bear in this jurisdiction that work against 
an understanding of what justice looks like in the context of trauma, what 
memory means in projects that call into question the dividing line between 
the child’s vulnerability and the adult’s presumed (if fallacious) invulner- 
ability, and how gender functions in scandals about truth telling. The 
category of truth produced by legal discourse may require some traumatized 
subjects not only to endure a secondary traumatization by testifying, to be 
sure, but also to constrain their stories of harm and the capacity of those 
stories to develop terms for understanding and addressing that harm (in its 
complexity) outside the law (Brison 2002). By bringing predominantly 
legalistic models of truth telling to bear on self-representational accounts, 
and thereby importing the universalizing tendencies oflaw to own the truth, 
we risk foreclosing an understanding of the alternative knowledges that can 
be articulated in such jurisdictions by dissonant texts. 

Memoir and testimonio, no less than jurisdiction, concern “the pro- 
duction of political subjectivity” (Ford 1999, 898). Instead of viewing 
practices that organize painful and sometimes conflictual materials through 
an “I” as merely personal and therefore limited political acts or versions 
of historical events, I want to consider how self-representational practices 
bear on history, politics, and subjectivity in my analysis of the judgments 
that circulate around trauma and gender in the public sphere. While au- 
tobiographical self-representation offers a means by which to position 
personal history within the public sphere, any potentially disruptive per- 
formance in that location is freighted with risk. Dissident versions of 
personal and collective histories are in a dialectical relation.:to dominant 
notions of legitimacy and as such are more likely to elicit skepticism or 
condemnation than to invite sympathy or vindication, form a resistant 
discourse, or secure alternative meanings about contested events.’ While 
it is often easy to understand why any particular memoir or testimonio 
becomes scandalous after the scandal has flared, those retroactive con- 
structions attribute the air of inevitability to events and the forces ani- 
mating them that are often far less distinct in “real time.” Emergent 
jurisdictions are fragile and mobile; the scandals surrounding them erupt, 
recede, and leave litte in the way of official memory in their wake. 

Both memoir and testimonso are engaged in a process through which 


* Holloway Sperks offers a crisp definition of dissent as “the public contestation of pre- 
vailing arrangements of power by marginalized citizens through oppositional, democratic, 
noninstitutionalized practices that augment or replace instinitionalized channels of demo- 
cratic opposition when thoee channels are inadequate or unavailable” (1997, 83). 
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personal history gains interpretive leverage on dominant history and are 
thereby laid bare to a kind of scrutiny that characterizes the politics of 
truth telling (Gilmore 1994). Such scrutiny is central to the emergence 
of scandal and serves to inhibit the prepoliticized “I” of memoir from 
achieving its politicization or, equally, to short-circuit the emergence of 
a “we” politicized in its response to the “I.” Testimonio makes political 
claims insofar as those who have witnessed violence are authorized to 
speak truth to power. Memoir makes a claim on history even if, in the 
assertion of subjective privilege, it shifts from its sinecure as nonfiction 
toward something more like fiction. Nancy K. Miller captures memoir’s 
doubleness in this way: “By its roots, memoir encompasses both acts of 
memory and acts of recording—personal reminiscences and documenta- 
tion” (1996, 2). We are often willing to let memoir and testimonio have 
it both ways. That is, as long as autobiographical self-representation is 
neither libelous nor slanderous, it can be maintained easily within a liberal 
discourse in which individuals may offer various, and even conflicting, 
accounts of experience. Even the more explicitly resistant form of testi- 
monio can be conscripted into a pluralistic canon of multicultural differ- 
ence. When the claims of the private (or prepoliticized) person impinge 
on dominant cultural narratives, however, or when the “I” in its witnessing 
politicizes both the “I” and the “we,” memoir and testimonsio exceed the 
tolerance they are accorded in liberal discourse and become something 
much more dangerous. In the shadow of the recent memory wars and 
culture wars (focused on but not limited to controversies about recovered 
memory and the so-called false memory syndrome, the reliability of child 
testimony and testimony by adults based on childhood experiences, and 
efforts to diversify college curricula and faculties), testimonio and memoir 
are sitting ducks (Hacking 1995; Gilmore 2001; Pratt 2001). 

In the recent scandals about I, Rigoberta Menchú and The Kiss, con- 
troversies related to truth telling, gender, and trauma emerged in vivid 
detail. When Kathryn Harrison published The Kiss, an elliptical narrative 
of her experience of father-daughter incest, the memoir received strong 
praise from some reviewers, mostly memoirists themselves such as Susan 
Cheever and Tobias Wolff who write about difficult family relations. How- 
ever, The Kiss quickly generated a firestorm of controversy. Harrison was 
faulted sometimes for lying, sometimes for telling the truth, and some- 
times for both. Her looks, her parenting, her motivations for writing, and, 
occasionally, her writing were subjected to hostile scrutiny. At the end of 
1998, Rigoberta Mencht was accused by U.S. anthropologist David Stoll 
(1998) of dissembling in her celebrated and much-taught testimonio, I, 
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Rigoberta Menchú.* Her text “cannot be the eyewitness account it pur- 
ports to be,” Stoll asserted, because Menchú describes as her own “ex- 
periences she never had herself” (1998, 70). On the surface, the differ- 
ences between Harrison’s wrangling with a censorious American public 
and the international stage on which Menchú’s scandal played out are 
worlds apart, and no nuanced account could fail to specify the differences 
between Harrison and Menchú themselves (Harrison is a white, cosmo- 
politan, U.S. writer of fiction and a literary memoir; Mencht is an indig- 
enous Guatemalan, international peace activist, and the subject of two 
testimonios). Despite the telling differences, similar strategies of judgment 
were mobilized against both women in similar venues (editorials, reviews, 
and other politicized media outlets to which politicians and public intel- 
lectuals have access). Menchii’s testimonio made its way for years, notably 
in college curricula, before David Stoll’s decade-long crusade was reported 
on the front page of the New York Times and entered a different juris- 
diction. Harrison’s memoir was vilified almost immediately upon publi- 
cation and became a touchstone in diatribes against memoir’s excesses. 
Both cases raise questions related to judging memoirs and testimonios that 
tell unpleasant truths, make political claims, and represent traumatic ex- 
perience and thereby catalyze ambivalence about childhood trauma and 
female sexuality. Given the considerably complicated energies required for 
jurisdictions to organize, scandal is only the most obvious sign that judg- 
ments are ready to be rendered. The scandals in question are not, there- 
fore, tertiary events; rather, they stage how both the broadly cultural and 
more narrowly legal limits on truth telling and justice in the context of 
trauma come to ground in self-representational practices. Although gender 
is frequently an absent or submerged element in theories of memory and 
trauma, it is a critical element in scandal. 

Gender animates scandal, in part, because critical and popular notions 
of truth telling are gendered. The epithet “liar” hangs in the air less as a 
provable accusation than as a metonymic symptom of a woman falling 
under public scrutiny and censure. Further, the introjection of private 
claims into the public sphere catalyzes a frenzy around exposure and the 
unrepresentable. Evidence from psychoanalysis suggests that scandal arises 
when the unrepresentable origin, figured as the female genitals, is exposed. 
Slavoj Zizek has described “the exposed female body” as “the impossible 


* In some interviews Stoll withholds this epithet, although other critics of Menchú do 
not. No one has disproved Harmsan’s story, but a doubting reporter tracked down her father 
who adestepped a flat-out denial of the incest (St. John 1997) 
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object which, precisely because it is unrepresentable, functions as the ul- 
timate horizon of representation whose disclosure is forever post- 
poned—in short, as the Lacanian incestuous Thing” (2000, 37). In trauma 
studies, trauma is figured as the unspeakable, the unrepresentable. In 
psychoanalysis, woman cannot speak her own desire or identity. Instead, 
what speaks in the place of woman is a negativity on which (masculine) 
representation depends. Thus, the gendered dimensions of unrepresent- 
ability present for feminists a particular challenge in the theorization of 
trauma when trauma and woman are theorized as both constitutively and 
functionally unrepresentable. In many studies of trauma, female sexuality 
and the experiences of women provide both the content of trauma studies 
as well as a metaphoric and theoretical language that does not translate 
clearly to experience. Women’s representation of trauma is freighted with 
language that mystifies the female body as the site of truth. The unre- 
presentability of trauma is a gendered phenomenon because the language 
in which unrepresentability has been theorized draws on Freudian and 
Lacanian imagery that makes ample use of female sexuality as a complex 
metaphor for psychic processes of unknowing. Women seeking to rep- 
resent trauma encounter a response that takes trauma, first, as unrepre- 
sentable and, second, feminizes and sexualizes the language of unrepre- 
sentability such that self-representation itself can be read as scandalous 
exposure. What, then, to do? 


Scandalous self-representation and the subaltern 

In 1983, twenty-three-year-old Rigoberta Menchú was interviewed in 
Paris over the course of several days by Elisabeth Burgos-Debray, who 
then transcribed and edited the tapes and published the result as Menchii’s 
testimonio. This text further facilitated the work Menchú had already 
begun as an advocate for the Quiché people, and, in 1992, she was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. At the end of 1998, the New York Times 
broke a story by Larry Rohter alleging that I, Rigoberta Menchú was 
marred by inaccuracy and intentional misrepresentation. Rohter’s source 
for this story was Rigoberta Menchú and the Story of All Poor Guatemalans 
by U.S. anthropologist David Stoll. The Times article enabled Stoll to 
realize his decade-long dream of a large, international audience.* The 


* Eor an account of this process, sec Arturo Taracena’s interview (Anas 2001b, 82-94). 

é The Timas interest in this scandal, in which no evidence independent of what Stoll 
provided was reported and which therefore provided Stoll an internanonal mouthpiece for 
his complant, was especially glaring m contrast to its scant attention to the years of cavil war 
in Guaremala. 
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article largely concurred with Stoll’s account and offered no new accu- 
sations, but it legitimized Stoll’s attack, cheered those who supported his 
version of the war in Guatemala, and put Menchú on the defensive. Nei- 
ther the account of Stoll nor that of the Times disputed the bulk of 
Menchú’s version of events; neither declared the testimonio a fraud or a 
hoax. It was not that kind of exposé. Instead, Stoll seized on a small 
number of what he called “discrepancies” between Menchti’s account of 
specific events and the versions he was able to elicit over a ten-year period 
of interviewing people who had lived through a violent civil war.” 

Stoll marshals self-contradictory evidence in a three-step attack to (1) 
justify his project on the basis of the significance of Menchii’s discrep- 
ancies; (2) dismiss those discrepancies as quibbles in the face of what he 
agrees to be the larger symbolic truth Menchú achieves through her 
choices to condense several events into one, to substitute herself as eye- 
witness at events at which she was not present, and to depict the murder 
of someone else as the murder of her brother; and (3) insist that these 
quibbles reveal and condemn her testimonio as guerilla propaganda by the 
Guatemala Army of the Poor (EGP) so that he may debunk her as its 
mouthpiece. The last point seems to be Stoll’s end, and his shaky and 
ambivalent discrediting of Menchú the means toward it, for the vast ma- 
jority of incidents described in the testimonio go unchallenged, including 
the kidnapping, torture, rape, and murder of Menchú’s mother, the mul- 
tiple imprisonments and torture of her father, and Menchú’s detailed 
representation of Mayan culture. 

In other words, it is an odd exposé, compromised by ceding the ma- 


7” Stoll discredits Mencht’s cyewitness testimony by adducing the eyewitness testimony 
of others. In this move, he makes much of her story’s difference from others’ stories. Yet at 
other times he uses the similarity of ber version to others’ to discredit her, as when he 
dismisses her interest in land reform through the attribution of cultural stereotype: “Rigo- 
berta’s book does echo faithfully the tendency of Uspennin peasants to blame someone 
clsc-—-government functionaries or ledémes—for their land conflicts with each other” (1998, 
40). (Stoll consistently claims the privilege of referring to the Nobel laureate by her first 
name.) Moreover, on the basc test of whether her text provides an accurate index of the 
violence, Stoll writes, “What I heard in Uspannin was almost more awful than what so many 
have read in those pages” (138). Thus, his challenge concerns Menchú’s right to characterize 
the actors in the violence. Again in a representatively self-conflicting statement, Stoll appears 
to present unwittingly the weave of lore and reportage on which he builds his own case. 
What be would call “discrepancy” in Menchú functions amply as “evidence” in his account: 
“Anyone who remembers Rigoberta at all remembers that she went to Uspantén for her 
education, which is held in such high esteem that some think she went as far as San Carlos 
University” (159). The play in memory indicated here, and tolerated by Stoll, is deemed 
out of bounds for Menchú. 
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jority of ground to Menchú, conflicted in its criteria of judgment, and 
anything but transparent about Stoll’s motives. Stoll’s view of Menchi 
emerges through a mixture of attack, qualification, and backtracking. To 
take a single example, he accuses Menchú of obscuring her knowledge of 
Spanish, which she would have learned in a convent school during parts 
of some of the years in which her family worked on the fincas (coastal 
plantations). By focusing on this particular omission (he considers her 
vague on the point), Stoll means to undermine the veracity of Menchti’s 
narration of events on the fincas and also to promote the omission of 
reference to her schooling into a general view of her mendacity. Yet the 
translator’s note on the first edition of I, Rigoberta Menchú announces 
with no qualification that Mencht learned Spanish from nouns, a point 
Menchú does not dispute. Nor would her schooling have precluded work 
on the fiscas, nor, certainly, prevented her from hearing about conditions 
there.* Stoll’s concern with whether or not Menchú accurately describes 
her literacy is symptomatic of his dispute about the language and therefore 
the authority of the testimonio broadly. 

Thus Stoll’s difficulty with Mencht lies less in any particular discrepancy 
than in his refusal to accede to the terms of her project, which she outlines 
in the first words of the testimonio: “My name is Rigoberta Menchú. I 
am twenty three years old. This is my testimony. I didn’t learn it from a 
book and I didn’t learn it alone. Pd like to stress that it’s not only my 
life, it’s also the testimony of my people. It’s hard for me to remember 
everything that’s happened to me in my life since there have been many 


* See Arias 2001b for cssays, including one by Rigoberta Menchú, that dispute Stoll’s 
specific charges. However, the terms in which Stoll defends his project keep shifting. In the 
pages of PMLA (Stoll 2002), Stoll casts the dispute as a question of genre and aseerts that 
because testimonis as defined by John Beverley and others no longer accurately characterizes 
Menchit’s text, given Stoll’s critique of rt, her text ought not to have the authority associated 
with that genre. While Stoll appears in this instance to read genre as contract and thus to 
import legal terms into the discussion, he imposes a burden of proof on Menchú that is, 
paradoxically, both above and beneath the law. While Menchii’s choice to report atrocities 
from an cyewitness perspective when she did not view the totality of the event would not 
be permissible in some Western courts, the reales of war and massacre are acknowledged 
by the International Court in the Hague where, in the war crimes trial of Slobodan Milosevic, 
Agron Berisha, a thirty-cight-year-old doctor who witnessed the execution of his family by 
Serb police as be watched through a window, is permitted to testify that “the seme Serb 
forces rounded up about 40 members of the extended Berisha family, induding women and 
children, and massacred them in a pizzeria,” even though he remained hidden dunng these 
atrocities (Fisher 2002). It is also important to note that anyone Menchú named in her 
testimenis in 1983 would bave been in danger of torture, imprisonment, or execunon by 
the army and that some cyewitncsecs whose stories she told were dead 
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very bad times but, yes, moments of joy as well. The important thing is 
that what has happened to me has happened to many other people too: 
My story is the story of all poor Guatemalans. My personal experience is 
the reality of a whole people” ([1983] 1984, 1). In articulating her terms, 
Menchú names personal and collective truth as her aim, announces that 
the gaps in her memory will find ultimate coherence in a cultural context, 
and focuses the listener’s attention on the testimonial performance (“My 
name is Rigoberta Menchú”) that will unfold by rules she elaborates. Stoll 
never claims that Menchú has compromised any of her stated goals; he 
just does not like them. 

Stoll’s adversarial account is hardly the first to notice the complexities 
structuring Menchii’s testimony. As Doris Sommer pointed out avant la 
lettre of the controversy, it is difficult to miss how Menchú herself calls 
attention to the rhetoric of testimonio (1995). For Sommer, Menchii’s 
overt silences and repeated insistence that she is keeping secrets constitute 
a strategy for calling attention to the context in which the testimony is 
given, to the shaping presence of an interrogator, and to the informant’s 
ambivalence. As Menchú herself states explicitly, “We Indians have always 
hidden our identity and kept our secrets to ourselves” ([1983] 1984, 20). 
Menchú grounds her trustworthiness precisely in her status as a subject 
committed to honoring a code of truth premised not in full disclosure 
but in the capacity to keep a secret. As Menchú describes it, the capacity 
to tell the truth is predicated on following cultural protocols related to 
secrecy and speech. Tied to this intertwining of speech and secrecy is the 
very close memory for Menchú of the extraction of secrets through tor- 
ture. For her, speech is a nuanced arena of political and cultural sensitivities 
in which agency can be negotiated and for which one can be punished. 
Stoll’s aggressive degradation of this specificity into “truth or lies” rep- 
resents a broad attack on her project characterized tactically by the sub- 
stitution of his own terms of evaluation for the ones Menchú so carefully 
establishes. 

Menchii’s text offers an explicitly politicized “I” who calls for the po- 
liticization of a “we” that includes both indigenous peoples and multiple 
and diverse readerships galvanized as witnesses into “the international 
community.” In elaborating this project, consider how little her text re- 
sembles political dogma. Menchú speaks tenderly of life in the Guatemalan 
highlands of her birth. Her representation of home as paradise sets up a 
sharp contrast between life in Chimel and life on the fincas where her 
family worked for most of the year. Further, the early pastoral evocation 
of calm enables her to establish the cultural integrity and specificity of the 
Quiché through her representation of landscape as a metaphor for indi- 
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geneity and land rights. Memory, then, for Menchú is a supple, politi- 
cizable instrument through which a contemporary situation can be con- 
textualized. When the issue is narrowed to the legalistic and Western 
question, “Did she lie?” almost none of the complexity of representing 
the self in the context of representing trauma can be retained without 
seeming to sink into ethical relativism and equivocation.® This charge is 
followed by the retroactive imposition of rules that Menchú can then be 
said to have violated: one separates her from a milieu, a time, and a 
place—all of which were and are in flux—to assume the position of judge. 
In such a forum of judgment, the strategies made possible within Men- 
chú’s politics of memory are violently obscured. May the subject of trauma 
claim authority in such a jurisdiction? 

Menchú is often asked to comment on racism and oppression and the 
various enactments she has experienced both in her life before and after 
winning the Nobel Peace Prize. In invoking the “I” to whom harm has 
been done and who, in reporting it, constructs as witnesses those who 
hear her speech, Menchú consistently refers to herself as a peasant woman. 
Arias points out that “there is no simplistic leftist or feminist rhetoric” in 
the testimonio (200]a, 79), and certainly he is right. But Menchú does 
speak about the relation between gender and trauma, gender and memory, 
gender and culture, and gender and rights both in the testimonio and in 
her public remarks since its publication. For her, gender is a key element 
in reactions to her political work. I find her contextualization of gender 
as an element of political self-representation to be crucial to understanding 
the meanings of memory, trauma, and truth telling that arise in her tes- 
timonio and in the scandal thar followed the publication of Stoll’s book. 

Among the various commentators who have spoken to the presumptive 
saturation of contemporary culture in an identity-based rhetoric of vic- 
timization, Wendy Brown offers a feminist analysis of the limitations on 
victimhood as an article of faith for progressive policy. In States of Injury 
(1995), Brown analyzes the feminist turn to the state for the purpose of 
redressing the harms of patriarchal oppression. Many of those efforts, 
including the antipornography legislative activities of Catharine Mac- 
Kinnon and Andrea Dworkin as well as the liberal, pluralistic efforts to 
secure civil protections for all differences, promote injury as identity, insist 


? As Arturo Anas argues, “David Stoll finds her, on the one hand, not Western enough 
when it comes to the rigor of her logic and her use of facts. He thus accuses her of invention, 
of fibbing. On the other band, he finds her too Western in her politics, and he therefore 
claims that her ideas are not representative of what he judges to be authentic ‘native’ Mayan 


thought” (2001s, 75). 
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on gender as a site of wounding, and cast woman as victim. In so doing, 
such feminist efforts risk “the potential dissolution of emancipatory po- 
litical aims” as feminists “turn to the state to adjudicate . . . practices of 
male domination” (ix). Brown is concerned with what I am calling the 
jurisdictions in which injury and gender emerge and with the installation 
of gender as a depoliticized element of individualism and collectivity such 
that the place of gendered, racial, and sexual identity in legal discourse 
ends up affirming and codifying the historical violence through which 
those identities have been constructed. That this would happen via fem- 
inism is a deep irony for Brown, and it leads her to pose a pointed historical 
question: “What kinds of injuries enacted by late modern democracies are 
capitulated in the very oppositional projects of its subjects?” (xii). In light 
of Brown’s cautionary analysis, notice that in her testimonio Menchú does 
not turn to the state for redress. Rather than adopt the language of legal 
plaint, she presses her claims in testimonial speech that welds the personal 
to the collective and posits an international, ethical “you” and “we” who 
will listen and respond. Menchii’s testimonio in particular, as well as her 
self-representation in interviews and in the scandal, suggest a politicization 
of the “I” through autobiographical self-representation and a consistent 
politicization of readers as witnesses that resists the romanticized versions 
of the autobiographical self and the depoliticization of trauma survivors 
as “victims.” These mobilizations of the politicized positions of “I,” 
“you,” and, ultimately, “we” are distinct from the ironic plea of the victim 
secking redress from the victimizer, distinct also from the object who 
seeks to become a subject by substituting injury for identity. 

The extent to which Menchú refuses to concede agency or subjectivity 
in her testimonial rhetoric of rights and her representation of violence is 
striking. Her authority resides in the capacity to remember and to testify, 
to say, “My personal experience is the reality of a whole people.” For 
Menchú, many of those people are dead, victims of atrocities carried out 
against indigenous peoples in Guatemala. But the violence done to them 
(and to Menchú and her family) does not result in her self-representation 
as victim. Instead, through the interweaving of personal reminiscences 
about home and the memory work of the trauma survivor, whose re- 
membering constitutes a political act, an autobiographical subject emerges 
who uses memory as both shield and weapon, documentation and com- 
fort; that is, as rich material for an autobiographical politics. Through an 
autobiographical politics of the resistant “I” and a “we” called to witness, 
Menchú produces an identity that exceeds its injury and insists on the 
capacity of personal memory, gendered identity, and experience to offer 
materials for transformation. 
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Because I am claiming that Menchú resists producing an identity-as- 
victim, it is crucial to emphasize that she does so in the shadow of the 
trauma that forms the immediate context of her testimonio. In her ed- 
itor’s note, Burgos-Debray comments on the impact of trauma on Men- 
chú: “One night she told me that until then she had never been able 
to sleep all night without waking up in a panic because she had dreamed 
that the army was coming to arrest her” (Menchú [1983] 1984, xv). 
Stoll’s assertion that Menchú fails to tell everything operates as a sign 
of frustration at the boundaries of trauma. Menchú cannot “tell all” in 
the sense that she cannot repair the traumatic wound that founds her 
as an indigenous and representative subject of testimonial discourse. To 
refer to her in this way is quite different from calling her a victim and 
calls attention instead to the fraught and necessary engagements at the 
threshold of the material, the imaginary, and the symbolic. To follow 
Gayatri Spivak’s view that the subaltern cannot speak because in speaking 
in the language of Western discourse she has spoken against herself, 
contravened herself even as she places herself into that discourse, we 
would notice a relation between injury and identity that the subject does 
not choose but that haunts her speech. Menchú cannot repair the wound 
through which subaltern identity becomes legible in Western discourse 
as a speaking subject, nor can she overcome the confessional dilemma 
generated by testimonio when she tells her story and her people’s story. 
Stoll refuses to accede to Menchti’s terms in which the subject to trust 
is the one who can keep a secret. He calls for testimonial transparency 
against all reasonable qualifications about its (im)possibility and admits 
no other explanation for vagueness, omissions, or mistakes than the 
propagandistic shaping of a revolutionary representative whose view of 
the revolution he does not share. 

In his search for an alternative construction, Stoll wants to return to 
the traumatized past, seek other eyewitnesses, and rewrite it; that is, to 
write over the past so that it tells a different story and so that Menchú, 
the remainder of trauma, disappears as subject. Yet even her silence would 
not satisfy the demands of this logic. Menchú is petitioned in Stoll’s book 
to account for herself, to address his charges, and he is frustrated at every 
turn by her refusal to recognize his solicitation of her as defensive witness. 
His account seems haunted by the displacement of a question he cannot 
address to the text. The patronizing question he asks makes no claim on 
the text: How shall we now regard Rigoberta Menchú in the light of my 
revelations? But the question that stares back from the litany of Stoll’s 
compromised challenges is the one Menchii’s testimonio poses in her so- 
licitation of the listener as an ethical witness: How do we (and Stoll) stand 
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in the eyes of Rigoberta Menchú? In order to misconstrue what it means 
in this project for her to embrace collectivity, David Stoll must substitute 
the terms in which she casts her project with ones that are inimical to the 
project, must deny the terms Menchú articulates and thereby the relation 
she crafts to an audience, and, through misreading, reduce her ethics and 
politics to scandal. This is scandal’s characteristic mode: to reject the terms 
in which the author casts her project and introduce hostile ones in their 
place in order to produce a negative judgment. 


Resisting Incest 

Zizek (2000) is joined by many (Wolf 1993; Hacking 1995) in bemoaning 
the saturation of the contemporary scene in claims of victimization. In his 
discussion of Binjamin Wilkomirski, who crafted a persona as a child survivor 
of the Holocaust in his memoir, Fragments (1996), and who claimed to 
rely on recovered memory therapy to retrieve the memories he apparently 
invented, Zizek conflates the manifest differences between Wilkomirski’s 
raid on current constructions of memory and trauma with all memories of 
incest and allows none legitimacy. Zizek identifies Wilkomirski with women 
who accuse their fathers of sexually molesting them and who base these 
claims on recovered memory (a term that Zizek interchanges indiscriminately 
with so-called false memory syndrome). For Zizek, women’s memories of 
incest are a fantasmatic, spectral narrative and not the Real itself. While I 
would not rule out an incest narrative operating in this way, I do not think 
Zizek can account for the real of incest when these terms construct an 
imaginary around female sexuality as the unrepresentable horizon of mean- 
ing. Zizek’s comments on the Holocaust and memory are useful here, 
however, if not necessarily toward the end he intends. As he elaborates, the 
Holocaust haunts precisely through its unbearable reality. We cannot take 
it in precisely because it did happen, and its “excess of reality” (2000, 70) 
is what makes it spectral. In contrast to this mode of spectrality, he claims, 
is the fantasmatic event of incest that haunts precisely because it did not 
happen (“like the Freudian myth of the primordial parricide”). Yet if one 
takes as a starting point the possibility that incest has happened, even if it 
is particularly susceptible to problems in representing and understanding 
it, then incest becomes spectral and fantasmatic not through its irreality or 
status as fantasy but because a theory of the unconscious depends on fe- 
tishizing this particular instantiation of sexuality and childhood as an actual 
impossibility. To preserve incest’s status as that which does not happen, 
Zizek and others confer on incest a special protection and cordon it off 
from the very rereading of the relations among the real, imaginary, and the 
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symbolic it generates. Such a rereading is precisely the threat realized in 
Kathryn Harrison’s challenge to any understanding of incest in her memoir, 
The Kiss. 

More interesting, in the light of Wendy Brown’s critique of feminists 
who transform harm into the language of legal petition and sue the state 
for redress, Harrison returns incest to the family and writes about it in 
the language of memoir, a discourse that denies the private/public spheres 
dichotomization (Wilson 1995; Davidson 2001). She seeks no solution 
from the state, does not file suit, and does not name names explicitly. 
Instead she writes about it, that is, she seeks a testimonial form. Memoir 
seeks a hearing, can be oppositional, and, in its elicitation of a forum of 
judgment in which to air its claims, creates the possibilities around which 
to focus politicized energies. Memoir need not be confessional, however, 
in the sense that it need not promote a victimized identity as its subject. 
Instead of the subject-as-victim who is bereft of agency and self-knowledge 
beyond her victimhood and who turns to the institutions, experts, and 
authorities who would pathologize her for vindication, memoir is often 
written from a position wholly unlike that configured via the embrace of 
injury-as-identity. As an anticonfessional subject, Harrison refuses to be- 
have like a victim or a criminal and attempts instead to present herself as 
a subject coming to terms more with the mystery of her agency than her 
injury. 

Harrison’s mother divorced Harrison’s father when Harrison was six 
months old. Her mother moved out of her parents’ home and into an 
apartment when Harrison was six years old but left Harrison behind to 
be raised by her grandparents. We could say that one daughter in this 
narrative of kinship, violence, and desire escapes, but one is left behind, 
possessed of a devastating hunger to be loved by parents who are them- 
selves in differing versions of exile from this home. When Harrison is 
twenty and a college sophomore, her father returns for the kind of visit 
of which apocalypees are made. He devours her with “hungry eyes” (61) 
and obsesses over her physicality, all of which makes for perfectly creepy 
foreshadowing. And still it is both surprising and horribly predictable (or 
predicted) that on the morning of her father’s departure, he will tell his 
daughter that he slept with her mother because “she asked me” (65) and 
turn his goodbye with his daughter into a bewitching straight out of the 
unexpurgated Brothers Grimm: “My father pushes his tongue deep into 
my mouth: wet, insistent, exploring, then withdrawn. . . . In years to 
come, Pll think of the kiss as a kind of transforming sting, like that of a 
scorpion: a narcotic that spreads from my mouth to my brain. The kiss 
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is the point at which I begin, slowly, inexorably, to fall asleep, to surrender 
volition, to become paralyzed” (68-70). 

Harrison’s memoir places this four-year adult incest experience in the 
context of her relationship with her mother in order to locate this infernal 
triangle of mother-father-daughter within a nexus of masochism, shame, 
narcissism, and rapture. The writing is elliptical, nearly hieratic in its etch- 
ing of brief, scenclike episodes that focus on images of entrapment, vi- 
olation, and inertia. The memoir’s refusal of a conventional rhetoric of 
blame, judgment, and expiation blinded many readers to its allusive rep- 
resentation of incest and its evocation of mythic precursors, especially the 
figures of Oedipus and Antigone and the doomed familial relations in 
which damage, debt, and agency develop. Harrison’s tale feels archaic, 
like Psyche’s autobiography, or an updating of Antigone in which she 
meets Oedipus and their irreconcilable desires flame into the daughter’s 
immolation. Harrison achieves a fantasmatic combination and conden- 
sation of Greek tragedy and fairy tales through her figure of the violated 
daughter for whom the primary locus of injury cannot be limited to 
childhood. In this context, Oedipus’s self-blinding is displaced and rei- 
magined when Harrison as a child gruesomely and obsessionally pries open 
the eyes of a litter of newborn kittens she has been warned not to disturb. 
Harrison draws on the iconography of enchantment in fairy tales through 
her use of the kiss as a trope. Her father’s kiss bewitches Harrison, and 
the spell is finally broken only when she embraces her mother’s dead body 
at the end of the memoir and saves herself. by kissing the beloved’s cold 
lips. Her blending and transformation of discursive elements drawn from 
the literature of incest deepen our sense of the cultural histories on which 
such narratives and practices depend. 

Upon publication, The Kis was greeted with some reviews that praised 
its literary achievement, as well as Harrison’s courage (C. Harrison 1997). 
However when psychologist and author of The Moral Life of Children 
(1986), Robert Coles, who originally blurbed the book, was told the 
author had young children, he withdrew his endorsement and apologized 
for his support of Harrison’s memoir. Other critics worried that Harrison’s 
memoir confused for them the boundary between fiction and memoir 
and thereby undermined her truthfulness. Christopher Lehmann-Haupt 
wondered “whether a memoir can ring too artistic for truth?” and con- 
cluded that “the mystery of her survival is a flaw in the memoir” (1997, 
C18). For him and others, Harrison’s success as a writer and her achieve- 
ment of motherhood are biographical details that undermine her credi- 
bility. If she could survive to marry, have children, and write the book, 
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they seemed to ask, how bad could the incest have been? The injunction 
not to tell this tale took many forms but emerged most succinctly in 
Cynthia Crossen’s concluding words to her Wal! Street Journal review 
(1997). Crossen conjured the image of her mother and grandmother, 
imagining them simultaneously as ladies to be protected from this narrative 
of incest and as apotropaic figures sent to silence Harrison. Crossen ven- 
triloquizes the scandalized matriarchs who offer “two wise but widely 
ignored words for Ms. Harrison and her brethren: Hush up.” “The Naked 
Literary Come-On” (Pogrebin 1997), an article in the New York Times 
about sex and sales, featured a photo of Candace Bushnell, author of Sex 
and the City, sprawled on a bed and described how publicists use sex to 
market authors and, to a lesser degree, their books. It featured this view 
of Harrison’s marketability: “If an unattractive woman were to write a 
book about sleeping with her father, it would not command the same 
media real estate as an attractive woman sleeping with her father.” 

In the negative reviews and the controversy generally, the complicated 
terms through which Harrison represents incest were manipulated, flat- 
tened, and misrepresented. Those manipulations were then debated as if 
they were her own terms. In other words, the scandal operates here as it 
did in Stoll’s attack on Menchú; namely, the author’s terms were mis- 
characterized, and the substitute terms were taken as the original. In this 
case, incest became sexy. Where incest is sexy, Harrison becomes the 
greedy purveyor of her own sexiness and the sexiness of her story and 
therefore the exploiter of her own experience for profit. A market’s pre- 
sumed prurience catachrestically becomes Harrison’s come-on. Indeed, 
Harrison’s refusal to narrate spicy scenes of sex reveals this mischaracter- 
ization as something more like prurience denied. When Harrison appeared 
as an interview subject in newspaper and magazine articles, her attrac- 
tiveness rendered her unintelligible as one who had suffered harm. How 
could she have such a damaging sexual experience and still be, well, sexy? 
The copresence of past sexual violation and current sexual agency and 
vitality suggests something of the atemporality associated with trauma and 
its survival: the wound of trauma injures not only the person but also the 
person’s sense of time, splitting it into before and after, hypostatizing the 
traumatic contents of the past in flashbacks, and disordering memory. In 
this case, many of Harrison’s readers seem themselves to be caught in the 
delayed effect of trauma. That Harrison can tell this story and not have 
it be her suicide note, can appear in photographs in which she holds the 
camera’s gaze directly without shielding her face or her body, and can 
give interviews in which she embraces sex are disturbing in a jurisdiction 
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that would require Harrison to appear as tolerably violated and inviolate, 
as, that is, a proper victim. 

Harrison’s memoir is more troubling to many readers than the nar- 
ratives by women who suffered sexual abuse as children. Harrison was an 
adult when her father’s incestuous demand wiped out her precarious sense 
of self. Surely, some critics want to say (and did), she was an adult, she 
was protected by her majority status, by the law, by her independence. If 
there were ever a time for just saying no, this was it: Why couldn’t she? 
Why wouldn’t she? Isn’t she responsible? Isn’t she at fault? Cast as in- 
dictments of her personal judgment rather than her father’s actions, these 
questions go to the construction of privacy in law, the family, and memoir 
and also to the legacy of disbelief and censure that greets women’s rep- 
resentations of sexual trauma. They point to a familiar pattern in which 
radically different material and psychic formations from the ones in which 
many women live are fervently wished for. Those wishes are then promoted 
into fantasms of substance and endowed with legitimacy such that those 
fantasmatic constructions of some other “reality” for women (one in which 
women do not experience incest, for example) may then be invoked as a 
standard of behavior that women have violated. That is, the “reality” 
behind sexualized violence is represented as the fantasm. While Harrison 
expands an analysis of incest, sex, and the family beyond the courts of 
family law and beyond debates about recovered childhood memory, judg- 
ments that fetishize incest as the sex that dares not speak its name circulate 
in various admonitory responses to her memoir. Although a very different 
reading of The Kis is certainly possible, the scandalous one obscured the 
harm initiated by her father and brought out the daughter to stand trial. 

` It has become orthodox in many quarters to declare incest a murky 
area, one about which we cannot know most or all of what is true. How- 
ever, based on what we can learn from a range of different forms of 
evidence, including those that both exceed and fail to meet a legal stan- 
dard, as well as those measured by other standards of proof, we often 
know quite a lot about incest, if by that we mean things such as who was 
involved and to what extent, places and times when the abuse occurred, 
and injuries inflicted. Indeed, medical practitioners stumble across the 
body’s memory in examinations with sufficient frequency that nearly all 
medical specializations that serve children have developed professional 
codes about how to deal with this “testimony.” What are the stakes, then, 
of continuing to preserve the sense that the truth about incest is un- 
knowable, on the one hand, and the view promoted by Zizek, on the 
other, that reports of incest are fantasies draped in the melodrama of child 
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abuse? I am not arguing for a reverse fetishization of incest that would 
make it the one thing about which no one could say anything other than 
the truth. Instead, I want to offer an alternative account of the confusions 
proliferated around incest based on the notion of consent. 

Not only in the law but also in the discourses of sexuality, class, race, 
and gender, incest is located in a confusing language of consent. Incest 
makes the distinction between child and adult based solely on the static 
marker of chronological age untenable, and here it is crucial to draw on 
psychoanalysis because of the obvious persistence in adulthood of child- 
hood psychic formations. While one outgrows being a child, one does 
not similarly lose the familial, gendered relation rooted in childhood. 
When does a daughter become invulnerable to the incestuous demand of 
a father? Does it occur automatically at a certain age? At the “age of 
majority,” an unstable and contested chronological marker, or the “age 
of consent,” an index of sexual availability with even more historical var- 
iation by state than the age of majority? Or does the father’s claim on the 
child persist as long as there is a father? Incest exposes the covert and 
often overt favoring of fathers’ rights and privileges in the law, the ten- 
dency of the law to protect the male of majority status in his claims to 
self-determination in the family and the exercise of his will with regard 
to daughters and sons, whatever their age (Colker 1994). Given this com- 
plexity and the massive cultural work that needs to be done to counter 
the prevalent skepticism about incest’s reality, one could say that if the 
project is politicization, memoir is the wrong tool. But insofar as a memoir 
is both anticonfessional and testimonial, it contributes to the density of 
discourse required for something like incest to appear in its political mean- 
ings. In this context, it is important to note that Harrison does not say 
that she wants to forget, wants the whole experience to end, wants to 
move on. That kind of confessional speech in which the subject is induced 
to perform the politics of recovery-as-forgetting as the price of speech is 
something more like antimemory in the guise of therapy. In her refusal 
of the confessional position, Harrison insists she is no victim. Victims 
confess; memoirists, and this is disturbing, can effect a different kind of 
agency: they can get revenge; they can be narcissistic; they can obliterate 
comfortable assumptions about childhood, kinship, violence, and love; 
and they can offer a nonconfessional, extrajudicial testimonial “I” that 
calls a “we” to witness. 

I read judgments about the unseemliness of Harrison’s memoir, or her 
problematic ethics, as a reaction to her refusal to drape the family and 
the violence that happens there in discreet silence. Because Harrison’s 
representation of incest does not uphold a distinction between private 
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and public life, because she writes about incest in a way that does not 
confine its damage to child victims, because she elaborates a tale of sex 
in which hunger and numbness coalesce, in which her desire is the desire 
for her own destruction, and because she does not die from this as a 
proper victim should, her speech is transgressive. Insofar as it is trans- 
gressive in these ways, the memoir approaches political speech. We are 
not accustomed to thinking about contemporary memoirs in this way, 
especially when they are dismissed as “whining.” 

The critical response to The Kiss caps a developing anxiety about the 
proliferation of trauma narratives and the extremities they narrativize. 
Memoirs of sexual trauma by women particularize the anonymous statistics 
of sexual violence. Thus, the prevalence of trauma narratives threatens to 
rewrite the meaning of autobiography as a document of representative 
individualism. Can such inappropriate victims really be representative? The 
politics of representative individualism as they are staged in autobiograph- 
ical texts hold both threat and promise. In the U.S. context, the cultural 
work done around the autobiographies of Frederick Douglass, Harriet 
Jacobs, and Malcolm X, as well as those of Benjamin Franklin, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and Henry David Thoreau, provides a discourse through 
which to understand that figure called the citizen or the individual. Not 
as fully constrained as legal testimony because it is not addressed to the 
state or to the courts, these self-representational antecedents offer a way 
to think about the nexus of trauma and gender as the terrain of political 
speech, even when that speech explicitly draws on a rhetoric of private 
life and elaborates a space of privacy. In this jurisdiction, an alternative to 
the sovereign subject or the confessional subject as producer of meaning 
emerges to offer a self-representational account that risks censure, to be 
sure, but also opens up the possibility for counterpublics to form and for 
other authorities and advocates to engage in the production of value 
around meanings of trauma and gender. 

Both of the scandals I have discussed stage an encounter with the 
horizon of representation and the sexualizing of the trope of unrepre- 
sentability. I have argued that in choosing testimonio and memoir, Menchú 
and Harrison forego instruments of the state (including the courts) in 
order both to construct an alternative jurisdiction and to enter the juris- 
diction of the public sphere through the language of self-representation 
rather than legal petition. That scandal erupts confirms the necessity of 
producing texts such as memoir and #estimonso that challenge prevailing 
notions of gender and trauma in the public sphere, even if the scandals 
threaten oppositional speech by women for a time. The time of scandal 
and the time of self-representational speech mark different durational 
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economies. Memoirs and testimonios may do the cultural work of ex- 
panding the limits of truth and justice before, beyond, or within the 
moment of scandal. Each effort to represent the unrepresentable entails 
crafting an “I” through which to join the personal and collective dimen- 
sions of history and to take the risks of representativeness. In seeking 
memoir and testimonso as the courts in which they would be heard, Men- 
chú and Harrison testify to the capacities of imaginative self-representation 
for informing the production of political subjectivities. Jurisdiction is a 
layered concept: it directs our thinking to localities and the practices that 
bind them at the same time that it reveals the arbitrary foundations of 
these localities and the truths told about who resides there. Menchú and 
Harrison have truths to tell, but who we are and where we are when we 
listen depends also on which jurisdictions have mapped us. 


Department of English 
The Ohio State Unsversiiy 
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and Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 1999. 

New Latina Narrative: The Feminine Space of Postmodern Ethnicity. By 
Ellen McCracken. Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1999. 


Theresa Deigadillo, University of Artrona 


o the art and IIterature produced by Latinas, Latin American women, 

and Chicanas share similar circumstances of production, a common 

historical background, or comparable aesthetic concerns? These three 
new critical studies of Chicana performance, Latina narrative, and Latin 
American women’s theater—both the rich and unique histories from 
which these emerge as well as their particular obsessions and trajecto- 
ries—provide compelling readings of the transnational interconnections 
advanced in literature and theater by women in the Americas. Latin Amer- 
ican Women Dramatists, Latina Performance, and New Latina Narrative 
will prove valuable to scholars and teachers of Latina/o, Chicana/o, 
women’s, and American studies as well as those in the fields of perform- 
ance, theater, and literature. In their focus on female artists and feminist 
concerns throughout the Americas, they bridge the divide between Latin 
American and Latina/o studies, expand the area of Americas or inter- 
American studies, and deepen the study of gender and feminist concerns 
across disciplines. 

As Severino J. Albuquerque comments on the jacket of Latin American 
Women Dramatists: Theater, Texts, and Theories, it is the “first English- 
language comprehensive critical anthology of Latin American women dram- 
atists.” Editors Catherine Larson and Margarita Vargas have compiled an 
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impressive and wide-ranging collection of essays on Latin American play- 
wrights, each of which provides biographical and introductory material, a 
summary of the playwright’s body of work and important productions, and 
analysis of particular pieces. 

Essays by Becky Boling, Sharon Magmarelli, and Anita K. Stoll in the 
first section on “Theatrical Self-Consciousness” focus on the metatheatrical 
and explore, respectively, the self-reflexive staging of the thematic of violence 
in Argentine playwright Griselda Gambaro’s work; the circularity made 
evident in the work of Maruxa Vilalta, a Mexican playwright who focuses 
on the paradoxes of multiple and competing discourses; and the artful 
dramas that Venezuelan playwright Mariela Romero constructs to call at- 
tention to the power relationships structuring social relations. 

Section two includes essays by Carla Olson Buck on Pilar Campesino, 
George Woodyard on Hebe Serebrisky, Margo Milleret on Consuelo de 
Castro, Diana Taylor on Diana Raznovich, and Vicky Unruh on Myrna 
Casas. In the dramatic works discussed in this section readers will get a 
sense of the degree to which Latin American women playwrights, writing 
in times of political upheaval, increasingly challenged the gender norms 
of their societies by exposing the mutual imbrication of patriarchy and 
political oppression. Female characters and women’s experiences come to 
the fore in these works. 

Similarly, Ronald D. Burgess’s essay on Mexican playwright Sabina 
Berman and Adam Versényi’s piece on Chilean dramatist Isidora Aguirre 
in the “History” section examine the commentary on contemporary po- 
litical and social events evidenced in these writers’ treatment of past events 
in their national history. Burgess notes that for Berman events such as the 
Spanish conquest, the Inquisition in New Spain, or the Mexican Revo- 
lution pose questions of identity, authority, and knowledge that drive her 
drama. For Aguirre, as Versényi observes, an early-twentieth-century peas- 
ant massacre or the Chilean Civil War of 1891 become dramatic oppor- 
tunities to consider questions of nationalism, imperialism, and violence in 
contemporary Chilean politics. 

In the final section, “Feminist Positions,” essays by Roselyn Costantino 
on Carmen Boullosa, Judith Bissett on Leilah Assunção, Jacqueline Eyring 
Bixler on Susana Torres Molina, Myra S. Gann on Estela Leñero, and 
Stacy Southerland on Elena Garro examine dramatic works that confront 
the ideologies, institutions, and social norms that have subordinated 
women. The works discussed explore a range of subject positions available 
to women, stage shifts in women’s roles, examine female agency, challenge 
national myths, and question the meaning of “woman.” These essays 
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provide a rich discussion of Latin American feminist theater and, often, 
its links to and differences from mainstream U.S. feminism. In its careful 
and thorough attention to the work of women dramatists throughout the 
region—the fusion of the aesthetic with broad sociopolitical, historical, 
and feminist concerns evident in this work—as well as the history of their 
emergence and reception in their particular national arenas, Latin Amer- 
ican Women Dramatists constitutes an important contribution to feminist 
studies of the Americas, especially for English-speaking readers. 

Alicia Arriz6n’s Latina Performance, though focused on another area of 
the Americas, shares with Larson and Vargas’s Latin American Women 
Dramatists a concern with delineating a framework for reading a body of 
work that extends beyond mere geographic location or essentialisms. To 
that end, Arriz6n embraces a new conceptual framework of Latinidad from 
which we can understand contemporary Latina theater and performance 
art, one that understands Latinidad as a mirror of “the multiple identities 
that form the Latin American territory” (3). Arrizén, therefore, building 
on the work of Chicana feminists before her, stresses the need for a “plu- 
both colonial and imperialist U.S. discourses and recognize the geopolitical 
implications of space. In this context, the idea of unidad latinoamericana 
must be defined as a ‘unity’ consolidated in the struggles of liberation. The 
essential unity is one not of languages and origin, but of problematics” 
(2-3). In her analysis of the “polycultural, divided positionality” of Latina 
subjects represented in drama and performance, Arrizén illuminates the 
“pluralism implicated in the ongoing process of defining Latina-ness as a 
project committed to building coalitions not only among ourselves, but also 
between ourselves and other women of color” (21). 

Latina Performance participates in the recovery project of Chicana 
literary and dramatic history and production by beginning with the work 
of actor, comic, and performer La Chata Noloesca and playwright and 
novelist Josephina Niggli, women whose work flourished in the first half 
of the twentieth century. In beginning with Chata Noloesca and Josephina 
Niggli, Arrizén traces out the contours of a “theatrical tradition among 
women of Latin American descent in the United States” (43) that links 
the feminist consciousness apparent in, for example, Niggli’s efforts to 
redefine the figure of the soldadera or Adelita in Mexican history and 
popular culture with contemporary performers such as Monica Palacios. 
Arrizén discusses the work of a wide range of contemporary playwrights 
and performance artists including Laura Esparza, Milcha Sanchez-Scott, 
Dolores Prida, Josefina López, Monica Palacios, and Alina Troyano. Her 
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argument for continuity necessarily examines the multiple political and 
economic contexts, histories, cultural traditions, and gender issues that 
comprise the category of Latina performance as a field of study. 

In her discussion of border crossing and hybridity in the plays of Sánchez- 
Scott, Prida, and López, Arrizén reveals the multiple negotiations Latinas 
encounter in the process of identity formation. She also examines the cre- 
ation of these representations as moments of individual self-transformation 
in the emergence as artists of Latina playwrights. For example, Arrizén 
describes Palacios’s performance piece, Latin Lexbo, as “a coming-out story 
not as a public announcement of a previously hidden fact, but as a revelation 
of the process of finding her self. Latin Lezbo presents self-examination as a 
metaphor for visibility and empowerment” (141). In Alina Troyano’s work, 
especially the creation of the character of Carmelita Tropicana, Arrizén finds 
that Troyano resists the fetishization of the Latina body and instead critiques 
the reigning homogencities of sexuality and nationality in the process of 
self-representation. In this analysis, Arriz6n explores the dialectic of Troy- 
ano’s personal trajectory as a Cuban-American coming to grips with both 
her identity and her art, a series of border crossings between self and rep- 
resentation, autobiography and imaginary, performance and revelation. 

Latina Performance both introduces the work of important new Latina 
performers to a wider audience and carefully analyzes the intersections of 
race, gender, and sexuality in their work. Arrizén’s focus on performances 
that contest the regulation of Latina bodies and Latina sexualities, and 
instead offer alternative knowledge about those bodies and the multiple 
selves that they reveal, contributes to the feminist project of disassembling 
the racialized and economically and ideologically inflected technologies 
of desire. 

In New Latina Narrative: The Feminine Space of Postmodern Ethnicity 
Ellen McCracken focuses on the development of Latina narratives as pop- 
ular commodities in the United States, discussing both the socioeconomic 
circumstances that give rise to the phenomenon of Latina writing as well 
as Latina interests as they are revealed in stories and novels. She discusses 
a range of thematic and formal issues in the work of novelists and short 
story writers such as Julia Alvarez, Sandra Cisneros, Cristina Garcia, Ni- 
colasa Mohr, Mary Helen Ponce, and Denise Chavez. 

As McCracken explains: “Latina writing published by both mainstream 
and regional presses embodies multiculturalism ‘from below,’ in which eth- 
nic groups assert their presence outside of the metaphorical melting pot, 
and multiculturalism ‘from above,’ in which the mainstream exhibits an 
interest in diversity as a means of containing the ruptural elements of various 
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social movements” (8). In examining both sides of the multicultural coin 
in relation to Latina narrative in the United States McCracken reveals the 
subtle workings of co-optation and containment at work in the U.S. pub- 
lishing industry. She also provides an analysis of the subversive role of Latina 
narratives in disrupting consumerist acquisitiveness and ethnic and gender 
stereotypes. In short, while publishers continue to attempt to exoticize 
Latina narratives, the texts themselves resist this othering, offering instead 
powerful stories that disrupt the exoticization and recenter Latina inter- 
pretations and perceptions. y 

Throughout New Latina Narrative McCracken repeatedly returns to 
the issues of sexual freedom and sexual transgression, revealing the pre- 
occupation of Latina authors with questioning the constraints on women’s 
agency and choice in all their forms, including the familial, institutional, 
and societal. With a keen ethnographic eye, McCracken identifies the real 
life referents for Latina narrative representations of religious symbols and 
customs, especially in her discussion of the work of Sandra Cisneros and 
Cristina Garcia. As she demonstrates, Latina narratives insistently challenge 
patriarchy in Latina/o cultures. For example, in reading Mary Helen 
Ponce’s The Wedding she emphasizes Ponce’s use of parody and the car- 
nivalesque in both challenging a romantic reading of pachuco culture and 
critiquing its internal gender contradictions. 

In her discussion of the work of Julia Alvarez, particularly How the 
Garcia Girls Lost Their Accents, In the Time of the Butterflies, and “The 
Summer of the Future,” McCracken examines the writer’s attention to 
providing an accounting of U.S.-Dominican political relations that coun- 
ters hegemonic U.S. historiography. However, as New Latina Narratives 
reveals, this concern with politics and history is not merely colorful back- 
ground for the stories of women’s lives but is instead an integral part of 
the sociopolitical landscape that impacts the development of gender norms 
and possibilities for female agency for her Dominican characters. While 
McCracken does not provide as detailed a discussion of the political and 
historical component of U.S. Latina narratives for each of the texts she 
discusses, she explores aspects of this in the work of several Latina writers. 

McCracken’s project shares with Larson and Vargas’s Latin American 
Women Dramatists and Arrizon’s Latina Performance a concern with de- 
lineating the interconnections between seemingly remote political events 
and both the subjects of Latina writing and the development of Latina 
writers, playwrights, and performance artists themselves. These exciting 
new books advance feminist studies of and in the Americas. 1 
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The Decolonial Imaginary: Writing Chicanas into History. By Emma 
Pérez. Bloomington and Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 1999. 
Speaking Chicana: Voice, Power, and Identity. Edited by D. Letticia 
Galindo and Marfa Dolores Gonzales. Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 
1999. 


Feminism on the Border: Chicana Gender Politics and Literature. By Sonia 
Saldfvar-Hull. Berkeley: University of California Press, 2000. 


Alvina E. Quintana, University of Delaware 


n response to the demographic shifts in the United States, the field of 

Latino studies has begun to enjoy a degree of visibility in academia. 

The three books under review beautifully illustrate how Chicana schol- 
arship has contributed to this emergent field of academic inquiry. Although 
they range in terms of their disciplinary appeal, from the theoretically 
inflected historical exposition of Emma Pérez’s The Decolonial Imaginary, 
to the innovative application of applied linguistics, social linguistics, and 
gender studies in D. Letticia Galindo and Marfa Dolores Gonzales’s Speak- 
ing Chicana; to the sociopolitical literary intervention offered in Sonia 
Saldfvar-Hull’s Feminism on the Border, these texts collectively put forth 
a gender analysis that pushes forward the central debates in Latino and 
feminist studies. Despite their disciplinary particularities, the texts intersect 
in terms of their content and emphasis on narrative. All three studies 
articulate an interdisciplinary challenge to a politics of exclusion that is 
perpetuated by conventional academic practices. 

In The Decolonial Imaginary, Pérez brilliantly cultivates a new approach 
to Chicano historiography, building on the work of a variety of theorists 
and philosophers of history. In clear, accessible language, the author weaves 
a highly theoretical Foucauldian approach that moves from the archaeology 
to the genealogy of Chicano studies. The book skillfully deconstructs con- 
ventional historical methodology, illuminating the way that historiography 
constructs meaning through silences and/or omissions. This is an important 
book because it challenges academic practices on multiple levels, delivering, 
a fresh perspective that transcends a variety of personal, geographic, and 

At the onset, Pérez addresses the colonialist impulse of conventional his- 
tociography, clearing the way for what she calls a “decolonial imaginary,” an 
alternative perspective that holds the potential to challenge or transcend many 
of the political and discursive barriers that have shaped late-twentieth-century 
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historical knowledge. Once Pérez has provided the foundation for her critique 
concerning the colonialist impulse of the historical method she uses the bal- 
ance of her book to rewrite history from the perspective of a decolonialist 
imaginary, representing a series of women’s narratives that were formerly 
erased or at best contained by the politics of historical writing. Pérez’s de- 
and her rewriting of history enables her to move the historical gender analysis 
of the different geographic spaces of the Yucatán in Mexico to California and 
Texas in the United States. 

Galindo and Gonzales’s Speaking Chicana is an edited volume that 
resonates with Pérez’s The Decolonial Imaginary in that the editors have 
organized an interdisciplinary volume with the overall purpose of “Writing 
Chicanas into History.” The contributors in this collection seek to give 
voice to those women who have been marginalized, excluded, or silenced. 
They, like Pérez, are concerned with the way that academic practices have 
been used to exclude and disempower Chicana voices. The underlying 
theme of this volume is thus also one of constructing or recreating the 
space for alternative methods that would facilitate an understanding of a 
variety of issues relevant to both women’s language and Chicana culture 
as a whole. 

The text’s greatest value stems from the fact that it includes both empirical 
the inclusion of chapters focusing on the language of art, legal, literary, and 
women’s studies. Maria Dolores Gonzales’s opening essay, “Crossing, Social 
and Cultural Borders: The Road to Language Hybridity,” presents a detailed 
analysis of three generations of women from Cordova, New Mexico, in order 
to ilhustrate the way that Chicana social networks have traditionally been 
extended across social, cultural, and linguistic borders. Although this essay, 
like the other empirical contribution in the collection, favors a rather con- 
ventional mode of analysis, in substantive terms both chapters in part 1 of 
the collection (Gonzales’s essay and Norma Mendoza-Denton’s “Fighting 
Words: Latina Girls, Gangs, and Language Attitudes”) also set the stage for 
a text that breaks through confining academic barriers because of its en- 
dorsement of cross-cultural, interdisciplinary modes of analysis that draw on 
history, sociolinguistics, and Spanish and English spoken on both sides of the 
U‘S.-Mexico border. The essays that follow amplify Gonzales’s discussion, 
from the “Fighting, Words” of Mendoza-Denton’s ethnographic study, which 
examines the sociology of language and Latina high school girls affiliated 
with gangs in California, to the final chapter, “Máscaras, Trenzas, y Greñtas” 
(Masks, braids, and untidy hair), wherein Margaret E. Montoya blends per- 
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sonal narrative with her academic voice in her effort to resist and challenge 
conventional paradigms within legal discourse. Overall the editors have put 
together an accessible collection of essays that serve to introduce readers to 
a variety of imaginative scholarly approaches for investigating the relationship 

Sonia Saldfvar-Hull’s Feminism on the Border: Chicana Gender Politics and 
Literature provides a literary contribution to the ongoing discussion con- 
cerning Chicana representation. Unlike the other books featured in this re- 
view, Saldfvar-Hull’s analysis offers a bold contribution to mainstream feminist 
practices while at the same time staying well within the established conventions 
of literary studies. With eloquence and precision, Saldfvar-Hull argues for a 
new type of feminist practice that takes into account the geopolitical distri- 
bution of knowledge. Building on Gloria Anzaldiia’s critique of the binary 
thinking underpinning Western-Eurocentric discourse, Saldfvar-Hull chal- 
lenges the dualistic foundations of mainstream feminist criticism. Although 
the book’s literary analysis underscores the significant contributions that three 
Marfa Viramontes—have made to Latino and gender studies in the United 
States, it additionally provides readers with a comprehensive survey of Chicana 
feminist writing. Feminism on the Border is a must-read for anyone interested 
in understanding bow dominant ideology and Western discursive practices 
dismiss, silence, or marginalize the contributions of women of color in the 
United States and beyond. 1 


Liberating Method: Feminism and Social Research. By Marjorie L. DeVault. 
Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1999. 


Writing the Social: Critique, Theory, and Investigations. By Dorothy E. 
Smith. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1999. 


Mary Margaret Fonow, The Ohio State University 


hese are curfous and challenging times for liberation projects, and 
these two important books offer feminist scholars theoretical insights, 
methods, and tools of analysis that help to unravel how knowledge, 
power, and authority influence and shape our political and social realities. 
I am often frustrated with how a small but powerful conservative minority 
can appropriate and refashion words, concepts, and entire discourses to 
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mean the opposite of their radical intent; for example, merely to point 
out that the very rich will reap the lion’s share of the president’s tax cut 
plan is to engage in class warfare. I nearly ran off the road when I heard 
Republican Senator Pete Domenici of New Merico on the radio defending 
the tax cut by saying that it was only “fair” that the rich be given this 
largess since they “created” the wealth the rest of us “enjoy.” 

With the help of these two collections I can see how such a painful 
and deceitful sleight of hand is accomplished. This gives me hope and 
even inspires me because they show that a reflexive feminist methodology, 
one that takes into account the researcher’s own location in the “relations 
of ruling,” has something important to say about justice, oppression, and 
liberation. Each author has successfully woven a body of her (mostly) 
published work of the past decade into coherent collections that maintain 
their relevancy and integrity. Both provide introductory material and ex- 
plicate the links between essays that tie together overarching themes. Both 
authors, sociologists whose methods and theoretical approaches speak to 
a broader interdisciplinary audience in the humanities and the social sci- 
ences, have helped to deepen considerably our understanding of feminist 
methodology. 

Taken as a whole, Marjorie DeVault’s collection discusses and amplifies 
the major challenges involved in defining and executing a feminist meth- 
odology, and her methods of analysis and interpretation are as varied as 
they are novel and creative. She uses her own critical reflections on the 
research process to take us backstage in knowledge construction. Her goal 
is to shed light on the research strategies that expand our understanding 
of the multiple and intersecting sites of oppressions and the struggles they 
inspire. Her exposé and revision of standard research practices are provided 
in order “to free activist researchers to resist routine practices upholding 
false and oppressive versions of scientific ‘truth’” (1). She teaches us how 
to resist conventional research strategies that obscure more than they 
reveal about the foundation of their knowledge claims. 

DeVault employs a variety of methods in crafting her own research 
projects, including close reading, interviewing, listening, and writing. She 
contends that what makes feminist methodology distinctive is not a unique 
set of tools or methods and instructions for their use but a distinct way 
of thinking about method. She characterizes feminist methodology as a 
form of excavation, a way to uncover and articulate the neglected and 
repressed experiences of women’s social life. She is an artful interviewer 
and listener, transcribing and interpreting women’s talk as texts to be 
mined as much for what is missing or implied as for what is actually said. 
Her attention to discourse, language, and representation gives her work 
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a contemporary edge. She pays close attention to the rhetorical strategies 
employed both by research subjects and by those who purport to represent 
their experiences, and to how these strategies call for different ways of 
reading. DeVault is an engaged researcher whose thoughtful reflections, 
cogent examples, and lively prose demystify the production of knowledge 
enough so that we too can do and teach about activist research. 
Dorothy Smith’s work has had a significant impact on the younger 
DeVault, and reading the two books together provides an understanding 
of the richness and value of intergenerational connections in feminist 
scholarly communities. Smith’s collection of essays is divided into three 
distinct but interrelated parts: critique, theory, and investigation. Ac- 
cording to Smith, the essays originate in the intertextuality of her own 
experience as a reader: “All of them have begun with some sensation of 
disquiet, a political discomfort that directed attention to a problem that 
I could not, at that stage, make explicit” (3). Although each essay addresses 
a different conundrum, Smith’s overall focus is on “ruling relations” and 
her own implication as an academic in those relations. She ably demon- 
strates how such ruling relations are at work in our own consciousnesses. 
Writing the social is her method of inquiry—an inquiry that begins from 
women’s standpoints. For Smith, “the knowing subject is always located in 
a particular spatial and temporal site, a particular configuration of the every- 
day /everynight world. Inquiry is directed towards exploring and explicating 
what s/he does not know—the social relations and organization pervading 
her or his world but invisible in it” (5). She is particularly attuned to the 
role of discourse as it is mediated through social interaction in the con- 
struction and deconstruction of power relations. Discourse itself is viewed 
as a field of power relations. Smith’s theoretical and methodological goal 
is to link macrostructures and processes to microstructures of power and 
Each essay starts with a social phenomenon that has created a feeling of 
uneasiness, which then leads Smith to investigate how such phenomena are 
put together. She uses the metaphor of the knotting of a Persian rug to 
explain how the social is woven: “I am taking up something like a piece of 
the fabric and examining it to make plain, as far as I am able, just how the 
warp and weft have been laid down and the pile knotted into them” (9). 
She runs the gamut in her weaving from critiques of postmodernism and 
political economy to explications of the ideological codes that underlie 
political and social representations of the standard North American family. 
My favorite essays appear in the last section of the book, “Investigations.” 
Here Smith demonstrates how power, authority, and discourse operate to 
reframe the terrain of liberation politics. In the final essay, “Texts and Re- 
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pression: Hazards for Feminists in the Academy,” she shows us how an 
informal report about the “chilly climate” for women in one academic 
department was reframed and thus reread as an egregious attack on ev- 
eryone’s civil liberties. Thus the actual experiences of sexual harassment of 
the least powerful are repressed by the rhetorical strategies of the more 
powerful. Consequently, the terms of the debate shift to terms established 
by those with the most to gain from the status quo. Now I know how a 
tax cut that redistributes the wealth upward became—iike famine relief—tax 
relief. 

Both of these collections are valuable for researchers and their students 
and, for that matter, for anyone trying to understand public discourse in 
conservative times. The collections will also be useful to philosophers of 
the social sciences and to scholars concerned with the sociology of knowl- 
edge and with the relationships among theory, ethics, and methods. Smith 
and DeVault are feminist scholars who make the reader care about the 
emancipatory potential of feminist knowledge and how to create ideas 
that might make a difference in women’s lives. 1 


German Bodies: Race and Representation after Hitler. By Uli Linke. New 
York and London: Routledge, 1999. 


Jase, Rock, and Rebels: Cold War Politics and American Culture in a 
Divided Germany. By Uta G. Poiger. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 2000. 


Katrin Sleg, Georgetown University 


erman history offers the most horrendous instantiation of a racial 

state, which has been studied extensively; yet, curiously, the questions 

of whether and how German society developed an antiracist consen- 
sus in the (relative) absence of a social dialectic—unlike other formerly 
colonial and apartheid systems—have scarcely been tackled. Whereas racial 
discourse was long the subject of historical studies of the Holocaust and 
colonialism, the surge of neo-Nazism and hate crimes after reunification 
has, in the past few years, raised questions of ideological continuity and 
compelled critics to revisit postwar German reconstruction. Since the of- 
ficial stance regarding race was less in question than the mentality, cultural 
practices, and social habits of ordinary people, it is not surprising that 
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two recent studies focus on popular culture as the arena in which racial 
ideologies are perpetuated, displaced, transformed, and reactivated. 

The monographs by anthropologist Uli Linke and historian Uta G. 
Poiger break new ground in attending to the postfascist constructions of 
whiteness in East and West Germany that have been shaped by the legacy 
of the Holocaust and by German-American relations. Both German Bodies 
and Jazs, Rock, and Rebels pay close attention to the intersections of race 
and gender, and both examine a larger and more diverse array of texts 
than do earlier studies of race. Linke and Poiger produce a more differ- 
entiated account of ideological continuities and contradictions than would 
be possible by considering “high” literature and official cultural docu- 
ments alone. Despite these similarities, the two studies differ drastically 
in their methods, their conclusions, and their persuasivencss. 

Linke argues in German Bodies that Nazi ideologies of race are both 
manifest and latent in postwar and contemporary German culture (she 
focuses predominantly on West Germany). Her study fits squarely into 
the continuity paradigm of German historiography. This leftist school of 
thought refused to describe the Nazi state as an aberration but embedded 
Nazism in larger developments extending before and after Hitler’s rule. 
Linke’s analysis of everyday artifacts and rituals diagnoses ideological con- 
tinuities not only across the historical juncture of 1945 but also across 
the political spectrum. The long first chapter, “White Skin, Aryan Aes- 
thetic,” examines public, white nudity as a sign for the “natural and au- 
thentic” national body before and after 1945 and in right and left dis- 
courses, and the second chapter, titled “Blood, Race, Nation,” tracks how 
the tropes of blood purity and contamination are “continuously recycled 
to reinforce a racialist postmodern” (25). In the last chapter, “Culture, 
Memory, Violence,” Linke analyzes the leftist-alternative-Green political 
culture of the 1980s as exemplified by political posters, protest actions, 
slogans, and graffiti. She concludes that activists’ use of naked bodies in 
protest performance evokes an Aryan aesthetic and that such militant 
slogans as “Nazis Out!” mirror the Nazis’ xenophobic “Foreigners Out!” 
In her view, leftists merely invert Nazi rhetoric and thus keep the under- 
lying structure of racial feeling intact. Although Linke’s appropriation of 
Klaus Theweleit’s theory of protofascist masculinity leads her to conflate 
white masculinity with fascism, she does not consider feminist practices 
as a locus of intervention.’ The only example of feminist activism that she 
mentions exemplifies German women’s will to violence and annihilation 
(194-98). In a sweep of generalizations, the author’s diagnosis of fascist 


1 Kans Thewelert, Masserfantasisn, 2 vols. (Hamburg: Rowohlt, 1977, 1978). 
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violence slides from the extreme right (explicit) to the extreme left (in- 
verted) to comprise “the left” in general and, finally, to envelop all con- 
temporary Germans, conservatives and leftists (204). Linke’s strict refusal 
to allow for any critical or effective antiracist discourse or strategy in 
postwar Germany goes one step further than Daniel Goldhagen’s Hitler's 
Willing Executioners (New York: Knopf, 1996), a book that has been 
widely criticized for essentializing German anti-Semitism. While Gold- 
hagen has conceded that present-day Germans are not the same anti- 
Semites of fifty years ago, Linke’s study refutes any such qualification. She 
constructs German culture as other to the Anglo-American discourse of 
whiteness, which no longer exclusively equates whiteness with Aryan 
supremacy. 

Clearly, the political impulse driving Linke’s argument is antiracist and 
antifascist, yet her contrasting of the “violent fantasy material” (201) at 
the local level of activism with the liberal agenda sounded in “official” 
politics attests to a profound horror of the local and of “the people.” The 
traumatic experience of reunification that this rhetoric registers does not 
produce a leftist correction to the critique of fascism but is stalled in a 
totalizing vision of German racial discourse. 

Uta G. Poiger’s Jazz, Rock, and Rebels delivers a rigorously resear- 
ched, carefully documented, and tightly argued account of postwar pop- 
ular music, movies, and fashions in the two Germanies. She describes 
popular culture as a field of tense competition over what is German, 
good, and normal as opposed to fascist, foreign, and threatening to 
social stability. Through the rejection or acceptance of American imports, 
each state sought to define its vision of Germanness, which included a 
particular notion of racial, class, and gender relations. The encounter 
with American cultural objects initially evoked racial anxieties that recall 
the cugenics-based Nazi discourse on race. As the Nazi past was dis- 
credited, biological models of racial hierarchy, or indeed the very concept 
of “race,” disappeared from public language, to be displaced by psy- 
chology as the main paradigm explaining and articulating human dif- 
ferences. While Poiger notes that “a psychologically based discourse 
could reaffirm and even reassert racial hierarchies” (8), she refrains from 
equating German racial discourses with fascism in an essentialist con- 
tinuum. 

The five chapters (preceded by an introduction and followed by an 
epilogue) are arranged in chronological order, and each revolves around 
a specific commodity, practice, or event. Poiger discusses the association 
of the film genre of the American Western with male delinquency in the 
early 1950s (chap. 1), the 1956 Youth Riots and attendant anxieties 
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around officials’ perceptions of youths’ overaggressive masculinity (chap. 
2), the psychologizing of male adolescent violence in U.S.-derived social 
science research (chap. 3), critics’ efforts to make jazz respectable by 
shifting its class associations (chap. 4), and the gender inversions attributed 
to rock ’n’ roll music, which authorities perceived to weaken men and 
turn girls into sexual aggressors (chap. 5). The study describes a trajectory 
of initial similarities in the early 1950s—“both sides (East and West 
German authorities) conflated uncontrolled sexuality, African-American 
culture, and German lower-class culture and linked all three to fascism” 
(6)—that became increasingly divergent around the issue of popular con- 
sumption. It traces how West Germans successfully contained the per- 
ceived threats posed by American popular culture by depoliticizing popular 
artifacts and practices, framing adolescent behavior patterns within psy- 
chological narratives of developmental stages, and linking private con- 
sumption with normative heterosexuality and democratic pluralism. Some- 
what ironically, Poiger argues, this depoliticization enabled West Germany 
to turn consumption into an effective political weapon in the cold war 
competition with the socialist East. 

Even as the patterns of ideological containment become more recog- 
nizable and predictable as the chapters progress, Poiger notes adolescents’ 
creative and diverse engagement with these containment strategies. She 
offers a sophisticated critique of the Marxist dismissal of youth culture as 
“negative cooptation” (i.¢., the transformation of political dissatisfaction 
into personal style). This approach neglects the element of persecution 
and resistance, privileges intellectuals as the only ones to resist political 
conformity in the 1950s, and duplicates the depoliticization of youth 
culture by official authorities. In the book’s epilogue, titled “Building 
Walls,” she deplores how, because of the Western-liberal definition of 
“popular culture and female sexuality as non-political matters . . . the 
radicalism of the 1950s rebellion and specifically the voices of girls in it 
were lost” (206). She assesses girls’ expressions of resentment of both 
young men’s macho bravado and the official idealization of strong, re- 
strained masculinity as acts of political resistance organized around the 
female fan cult of Elvis Presley, a musician portrayed as both flagrantly 
feminine and associated with black music in the East and West German 
press. While authorities in East Germany often deployed an anti-American 
discourse to regiment adolescents, Poiger highlights those instances in 
which youths were able to manipulate official cold war rhetoric to their 
advantage: the socialist youth organization Freie Deutsche Jugend (FDJ) 
interpreted youth riots in West Germany as “legitimate resisters against 
the West German political system and West German rearmament” (91) 
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and called for more openness regarding movies, music, dance styles, and 
fashions that imported or were patterned on American popular culture. 
The FDJ, for a while, effectively managed to turn the accusation of fascism 
away from adolescent rioters, against the state authorities that squashed 
them. 

Whereas for Linke the surge of right-wing extremism and racist violence 
in the 1990s provides the telos of an unreconstructed Nazi racism, Poiger 
appears more interested in the tense power plays around cultural artifacts, 
valuing struggle and change. She offers a comparative account of East 
and West German popular culture that refuses to structurally duplicate 
cold war assertions of ideological opposition and that allows her to better 
grasp similarities between the two states. Moreover, Poiger consistently 
constructs Germans’ relationship to the Nazi past on the one side, and 
to American culture on the other, as two equally important arenas of racial 
practices and controversies. By tracing the adoption of American models 
of consumption and citizenship in West Germany, Poiger avoids setting 
up German racial discourse as the other to American constructions of 
whiteness. 1 


Why Feminism? Gender, Psychology, Politics. By Lynne Segal. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1999. 


Feminist Debates: Issues of Theory and Political Practice. By Valerie Bryson. 
New York: New York University Press, 1999. 


Jodi Dean, Hobart and Wiilam Smith Colleges 


hat, If anything, docs feminism stand for today? The contemporary 

couplet of globalization and postmodernity seems to have morphed 

feminism into a web of multiplicities. There are all sorts of different 
feminisms. Bluntly put, the prototypical feminist move is to assert this 
difference. Rather than making a claim for women’s power, say, contem- 
porary feminists tend to begin with qualifications and hesitations, with 
reassurances that they are not really speaking for women at all, that fems- 
imism is a contested term, that there are various versions of feminism. 
Consequently, today’s feminist orthodoxy rejects not simply essentialism 
but any position that seems an exclusionary reassertion of the priority of 
monolithic definitions of feminism. Efforts to define feminism and to say 
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that gender (or sex or patriarchy) is the key concept within this definition 
are treated as attempts to replace the hard-won multiplicity of feminisms 
with yet another exclusive category. 

Lynne Segal and Valerie Bryson offer two different answers to the 
question of the use of feminism today. They agree that there is little 
consensus among feminists and consequently emphasize that feminism 
designates a diverse set of practices, concerns, and approaches. They also 
agree on prioritizing action, although here Bryson’s account of action 
seems rather disconnected from theory whereas Segal’s remains fully in- 
formed and inspired by it (a point I return to below). Finally, they agree 
that feminism today is in question, that the particular time and space of 
globalization at the millennium present a new set of challenges. But, 
whereas Bryson emphasizes the conflicts among feminists, Segal firmly 
centers feminism in the fight against global capitalism. 

Segal’s Why Feminism? is one of the best books in feminist theory 
published in the past five years. What makes it so timely and profound is 
the way it incorporates feminism’s best thinking on multiplicity into a 
committed position on social equity and gender justice. For Segal, the 
ultimate answer to the question “why feminism?” is its crucial role in a 
politics that opposes political, economic, and cultural arrangements that 
try to numb us into thinking they can fulfill our needs and desires. With 
its politicization of subjectivity and representation as well as its theori- 
zation of the imbrications of culture, politics, and economy, feminism is 
indispensable to the confrontation with global capital. 

In setting out her argument, Segal highlights specific dimensions of 
the global capitalist order, the problems they pose, and the insights fem- 
inist inquiry provides. She points out that the combined force of economic, 
political, and biomedical interventions have denaturalized and disrupted 
gender distinctions (3). But rather than dissolving gender, this disruption 
has provoked its rearticulation in ways both transgressive and fundamen- 
talist. More specifically, in response to contemporary emphases on gender 
fluidity and transgressive performances of sexuality, Segal points to the 
commercial recuperability of transgression and the way that “even in a 
post-phallic world, some forms of gendered bodily difference are likely 
to be marked, although in different ways, at different times” (76). She 
then couples her discussion of transgression with one of fundamentali- 
zation, suggesting that gender analysis brings out the ways the two are 
linked. 

Segal explores fundamentalization as it appears in the contemporary 
return to Darwin. The increasing influence of totalizing, determinist ac- 
counts of genes and genetic identity are part of a biological reductionism 
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that not only naturalizes and universalizes heterosexist accounts of repro- 
duction but that also installs a “survival of the fittest” ideology that works 
in support of the brutalities of the market. She points here to the recent 
popularity of books arguing for the genetic basis of male dominance and 
aggression, the emergence of evolutionary psychology as a field, and, of 
course, the claims for the Human Genome Project. 

What is most interesting in Segal’s coupling of queer theory and ge- 
netics is the way it exposes assumptions that the two share: namely, both 
oscillate between ideals of change and codes of constraint. So, the mal- 
leability of gender in transgender theory turns into its opposite as it literally 
reinscribes a truth of gender; similarly, the promise of engineering genetic 
perfection turns into genetic determinism. 

In addition, one of the most interesting chapters, one that anchors her 
approach to action, takes issue with the ways that nineties feminism has 
diminished the feminism of the 1970s. Here Segal provides a compelling 
reading of Sheila Rowbotham, drawing out the way that an attunement to 
the shifting, provisional, and contingent practices of feminist political en- 
gagement was part of feminist activism and not simply the contribution of 
postmodern theory. Such an emphasis on action anchors the book’s the- 
oretical focus on politics and economics. Segal succinctly argues: “It is casier 
for women to join forces around issues on the currently unfashionable 
economic front (demanding parity in wages and training) or on social policy 
(demanding more and better publicly funded welfare resources) than it has 
ever been for women to unite around issues of sexuality and the meanings 
we attach to the female body” (31). Feminist academics can play an im- 
portant role here: we have the opportunity to study and analyze the pivotal 
role of gender in structuring economic and political relations. We also pro- 
vide an important alternative to the media-friendly celebrity feminists cur- 
rently dominating popular representations of feminism. 

Bryson’s Feminist Debates may be useful for students looking for an 
overview of feminist theory. The book sets out the common feminist dis- 
tinctions among differing kinds of feminism and the way these differing 
feminisms approach law, work, reproduction, and the state. The chapters 
are clearly written and helpful in the way they introduce current debates. 
Nevertheless, the book is not particularly satisfying insofar as it seems adrift 
amid the debates in feminism and unwilling to take a stand. So, although 
Bryson argues for the importance of political action, her very attunement 
to the conflicts in feminist theory disconnects action from theory altogether, 
making it unclear what kind of action she has in mind. Considering the 
“competing arguments and assumptions about the very nature of politics, 
the meaning of equality, the significance of sexual difference and the pos- 
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sibility of social and economic change” found in feminist theory today, 
Bryson concludes that the result “is often an inconsistent approach to po- 
litical activity and analysis which confuses questions of style with those of 
substance and fails to distinguish between genuine political disputes and 
less significant differences of emphasis or priority” (5). To me, this boils 
down to the not-all-that-controversial observation that political disputes 
may well stem from theoretical disagreements. 

In a brief conclusion, Bryson introduces a “focus on interconnection” 
as important to feminist politics. Although a fine suggestion, insofar as the 
concept is not sufficiently developed it is difficult to see what kind of in- 
novation she hopes to provide with it or how it is supposed to contribute 
to more genuine and consistent political activity. Still, given the clarity with 
which Bryson examines debates in feminist theory and politics, she is likely 
to have more to say on this issue. 1 


Gendering the City: Women, Boundaries, and Visions of Urban Life. Edited 
by Kristine B. Miranne and Alma H. Young. Lanham, Md.: Rowman & 
Littlefield Publishers, 2000. 


Streetwalking the Metropolis: Women, the City, and Modernity. By Deborah 
L. Parsons. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000. 


Christine Beuhardt, fechnics! University of Bertin 


actors in urban spaces. The core theme of Gendering the City: Women, 

Boundariss, and Visions of Urban Life is the concept of boundary. 
The editors, Kristine B. Miranne and Alma H. Young, think of “borders 
in space and place (as) inseparable from social boundaries—boundaries 
that we define to be the formation of identity and the production of 
difference” (7). Instead of merely looking at the negative connotation of 
boundaries as keeping people out, the articles in this volume suggest a 
more positive vision of boundaries, as creating belongingness. In her ar- 
ticle “‘Not named or identified’: Politics and the Search for Anonymity 
in the City,” Judith A. Garber analyzes the apparent contradiction between 
the claim that urban anonymity can be a benefit for marginalized social 
groups and their visibility in urban contexts. The author states: “In cities, 
how space is occupied and employed is an indicator of the extent to which 
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the quest for anonymity has been replaced by the desire for legitimation 
and acceptance of group identity” (24). This hypothesis challenges tra- 
ditional urban research as well as feminist and queer assumptions con- 
cerning anonymity in the city. Garber argues that many gays and lesbians 
decide to live in the city not to hide in anonymity but to become visible: 
“The intensive organizing and activism that is necessary for a group to 
progress from invisibility, isolation, and powerlessness to political presence 
cannot occur in a context of anonymity. Indeed, any self-conscious political 
action can only be reasonably read as a collective effort to overcome in- 
visibility” (25). The article gives some inspiring arguments for a political 
theory of the city based on the spatial formation of identity and difference. 

The second part of the volume deals with the intersection of identities 
and boundaries, and women’s agency. Especially interesting is the con- 
tribution by Jennifer E. Subban and Alma H. Young, “Boundaries 
Cracked: Gendering Literacy, Empowering Women, Building Com- 
munity.” Subban and Young report on a family literacy program in New 
Oricans based on critical literacy and community building. The approach 
of critical literacy recognizes “that there is a socially constructed context 
to both the word and the world. . . . At the heart of this literacy ex- 
perience is the transition from knowing our place in the world to resisting 
and subverting that place to create one that enhances our living” (90). 
The work with African-American women of low literacy status shows how 
boundaries of race, gender, and literacy reinforce each other to constrain 
women to particular spaces. The authors show to what extent it is important 
for women to understand their structural oppression by racism. Literacy 
not only supports African-American women in improving their employment 
opportunities, in overcoming the dependence on institutions such as schools 
and welfare, in raising their self-esteem, but “the political awareness of the 
women increased, and with that came a demonstration that the more literacy 
one has, the more likely one is to have visions of the world one wants to 
have. Without such visions we have no basis for transformation of our world” 
(97). 

The third section of the book treats the question of how to challenge 
planned boundaries. In her article, “Resisting Boundaries? Using Safety 
Audits for Women,” Caroline Andrew discusses a highly controversial 
subject, the (in)security of public urban spaces for women. She draws 
attention to different types of boundaries, which can be material realities 
such as zoning practices, discursive constructions like the symbolic rep- 
resentation of space, or sets of social relations. She places safety audits, 
which were developed in Canada, in the context of discursive constructions 
and social relations. Using Nancy Fraser’s classification of needs discourses, 
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the author distinguishes three politics of safety audits: those “dominated 
by women and/or women’s groups (oppositional), those dominated by 
municipal governments and/or the conventional media (reprivatization), 
and those dominated by professionals” (162). According to Andrew, in 
the first version women (and other vulnerable groups) are empowered; 
they are the central focus and the primary political actors. The second 
version depoliticizes the question of urban safety, and the third version 
reinforces the experts’ discourse and power. These differentiations may 
be helpful for a better understanding of what could be called the security 
discourse in urban planning. Whether or not safety audits are the pertinent 
means to advance the right of women to “full access to urban citizenship” 
(163) remains an open question. 

Deborah L. Parsons also focuses on women’s access to public urban 
space. In her study Strectwalking tie Metropolis: Women, the City, and 
Modernity, she discusses the ambiguously gendered aspects of fldweris. In 
opposition to the current feminist interpretation of Walter Benjamin’s 
flanexr as a universalized male bourgeois observer, the author shows that 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries “women as observers 
and artists seem to have increased access to the city as the male artist 
withdraws from it” (41). In her ample analysis of women’s fiction from 
1880 to 1940 (including work by Amy Levy, Dorothy Richardson, Djuna 
Barnes, Elizabeth Bowen, and Doris Lessing, among others), Parsons 
searches for the visibility and experience of the fldmense in the urban 
landscape. The New Woman, as a social phenomenon, gains access to 
fictional and real urban spaces in the late nineteenth century, at the same 
time as an influx of immigrant Jews from Eastern Europe. In the cos- 
mopolitan city “the Jewish immigrant thus embodied racial ‘otherness,’ 
just as the New Woman was the embodiment of gendered ‘otherness’” 
(102). During the interwar period the attention turns from visibility to 
retreat, as women writers “present the struggle of the woman as not so 
much to enter but to survive in the urban environment” (124). World 
War II again changes women’s presence in the city, as they “adjust to the 
enforced displaced and ‘wandering? lifestyle, and come to experience it as 
a new freedom” (192). In the concluding chapter Parsons tries to show 
how the aesthetic sensibility and representation of female experience is 
reflected in the work of Doris Lessing. Parson interprets the figure of 
Martha Quest (in Lessing’s novel of the same name) as “the detached 
observer who observes and registers the dynamics of urban space. She is 
not an objectifying and fixing fldwens, however” (215). This remark leaves 
the reader slightly confused: What, then, is the difference between male 
and female fldAserte? Why can both genders be detached observers but the 
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objectifying and fixing gaze is a male privilege? Especially if we concede 
as a myth the assumption “that the trope of the urban artist-observer is 
necessarily male and that the woman in the city is a labelled object of his 
gaze” (42), Parsons’s conclusion seems quite vague. 1 


United States and International Notes 


Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Soctsty welcomes announcements of fel- 
lowships, calls for papers, upcoming special issues, and new journals for the “United 
States and International Notes” section. 


Outstanding women scholars in the arts and sciences are invited to apply for a 
one-year research fellowship or short-term publication grant from the American 
Association of University Women Educational Foundation. Scholars researching 
gender issues are encouraged to apply. Some $20,000 is available to women who 
are in the final year of a doctoral degree program and will complete dissertations 
by June 30, 2003; $6,000 is available to women college-university faculty or in- 
dependent researchers to prepare completed research for publication. To download 
an application or to request an application on-line, please visit http: //www.aauw. 
org,/3000/fdnfelgra/american.html. To receive a hard copy of the application, 
contact AAUW Educational Foundation, c/o Customer Service Center, Dept. 142, 
2201 Dodge St., Iowa City, IA 52243-4030; telephone (319) 337-1716 ext. 142; 
e-mail intsymp@aauw.org. 


The Gender and Diversities Institute at Education Development Center announces 
(GSDL). The primary objective of this project is to create a high-quality, interactive 
library of K-12, higher education, women’s studies, and teacher preparation resources 
for science, technology, engineering, and mathematics (STEM) disciplines, which 
will assist educators and researchers in promoting and implementing gender-equitable 
STEM education, assist in increasing female involvement in the sciences, and provide 
resources to researchers and others working to understand the link between gender 
and science. The GSDL is particularly interested in material submissions and volunteer 
reviewers. To submit information on an item that you recommend for inclusion in 
the digital collection or to volunteer to become a reviewer, visit hup://www.edc.org/ 
GDI/GSDL or contact Sarita Nair, Project Director, Gender and Science Digital 
Library, Gender and Diversities Instinite, EDC, 55 Chapel Street, Newton, MA 
02458; telephone (617) 618-2164; e-mail snair@edc.org. 


Calls for papers 

The guest editors of Atantis A Women’s Studics Journal are looking for submis- ~ 
sions for an upcoming special issue on unpaid work. This issue explores a range 
of perspectives on unpaid work, from discussions about what the work involves, 
to reports from activists about what has happened to date and what still needs 
doing, to analyses of the policy implications of recognizing and valuing unpaid 
work. The editors invite submissions including scholarly articles, poctry, creative 
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writing, visual art, interviews, and any other relevant forms. For submission guide- 
lines, visit http://www.msvu.ca/atlantis. Submissions should be sent to Cecily 
Barric, Managing Editor, Adestic A Women’s Sindics Journal, Institute for the 
Study of Women, Mount Saint Vincent University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 
B3M 2)6. Deadline is February 28, 2003. 


Cerelss, an electronic journal of research into the civilization and literature of 
English-speaking countries, seeks papers for a special issue on American television 
sitcoms aired between 1951 and 2002. Papers must be in English and no more 
than fifteen pages in length. They may be about gender, race, or class, but pref- 
erence will be given to papers dealing with two or three of those aspects. Sitcoms’ 
texts and subtexts will be studied, with a preference for subtexts. For more in- 
formation, visit http://www.cercles.com. Send inquiries and papers to Georges- 
Claude Guilbert, e-mail CerclesPop@aol.com. Deadline for submissions is March 
1, 2003. 


The guest editors of Computers and Composttion: An International Journal for 
Teachers of Writing invite proposals for a special issue titled “Sexunlities, Tech- 
nologies, and the Teaching of Writing,” which will explore the varied and pro- 
ductive ways in which issues of sexuality are discussed, debated, constructed, and 
critiqued in computer-assisted writing courses. As much as possible, all articles 
should take into consideration current scholarly work in both sexuality studies and 
the teaching of writing with technology. Manuscripts should be fifteen to twenty- 
five pages long, double-spaced, and be formatted according to APA style. Send 
questions or abstracts (preferably by e-mail) to Jonathan Alexander, University of 
Cincinnati, Department of Language Arts, P.O. Box 210205, Cincinnati, OH 
45221; telephone (513) 556-1769; e-mail jamma@fuse.nct; or William P. Banks, 
Illinois State University, Department of English, 4240 Stevenson Hall, Normal, 
IL 61790-4240; telephone (309) 438-2961; e-mail wpbanks@ilstu.edu. Deadline 
for 500-word abstracts is March 1, 2003. Deadline for manuscripts is June 1, 2003. 


The editorial board of The Journal of Poverty welcomes manuscripts that sensitize 
social scientists and practitioners to the varied forms and patterns of inequalities, 
new developments in cultural diversity, and interventions promoting equality and 
qualitative methods are encouraged. Manuscripts should increase knowledge of 
to the maintenance of poverty and inequality and should suggest methods of 
change leading toward their eradication. References and format should follow APA 
style. Authors should submit four copies of the manuscript and an abstract of no 
more than 100 words to the Editors, Journal of Poverty, P.O. Box 3613, Columbus, 
OH 43210-3613; telephone (614) 292-7181; fax (614) 292-6940; e-mail 
kilty.1@osn.edu. The Web site is http://www.journalofpoverty.org. 
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Call for artwork 

Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Socisty secks submissions for cover art. 
Published quarterly by the University of Chicago Press and distributed interna- 
tionally, Sqgns is an interdisciplinary academic journal that focuses on issues of 
gender, race, class, nation, and sexuality. Submissions are not limited by style or 
medium (photography and film stills are welcome) but should reproduce well in 
black and white; content should represent a point of view on women’s issues. One 
full-color cover will be published annually. Send up to ten labeled slide duplicates 
to Art Editor, Sies, UCLA, 1400H Public Policy Building, Box 957122, Los 
Angeles, CA 90095-7122. E-mail signs@signs.ucla.edu. A small honorarium is 
available. Deadline is ongoing. 
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Uditorial procedures 
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